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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T H E indulgence fhewf by the public 
to the Modern Univerfil Hiftory, claims 
the moft grateful acknowie^ments of the 
proprietors, who, at the fame time, think it 
neceffary to acquaint their fubfcribers, and 
thofe who injtend to Be purchafers, that there 
remains one volume in folio, and dne in oc- 
tavo, both including a copious index, to com- 
plete both editions, which will b« publiihed 
as foon as the indexes can be finiihed. 

To accommodate the reader with the moft 
eftedlual afliftances for perufing a work con- 
taining fo vaft an extent, and fuch variety, of 
territories, they likcwife intend to publifh a 
polledtion of maps, adapted to both editions, 
defcribing the coTarrrtries mentioned in the body 
of the work} which, they apprehend, would 
be imperfS^t without fo material an improve- 
ment and auxiliary, of hiftorical knowledge. 
To which will be added, a general pr^f’ce to 
the work. * 

It is with pleafurc the proprietors refledt, 
that the public has feen few remarks upon 
the execution of this hiftory, but what have 
tencled’to* eftaWifti its reputation } and hope, 
that the ‘vaft* v^.ifHcultics attending the exe- 
cutiorv of lb large* and fo expenfive a work, 
wil^e conlidered as^ the beft apology for' 
,4b»ne indccuradics and repetitions, which they 
flatter themlelvcs are feV, anc^ owing to the 
unavoidable neceflity they were under, of em- 
ploying different authors *in .writing the hif- 
torv of -different ftatos, at the fame period. 
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THE 

CONCLU.SIOlSf 

OF THE’ 

Modern Hiftory. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Wherein the geography of the globe of the earth is confix 
de^d in a new hgbt^^ with a view to future difeove- 
Ties* . ^ 


T he furfaceVf our earth is not like that of the plam 
Jiipikr^ divued alternately by belts and parallels to the 
equator, but from ^le to pole by two trails of land, and tw 6 
of fea. The principal tjad is the old continent, whofe^eat- 
eft length is found by mealtiting in diagonal from tl^f^fter- 
•4i»oft point of North Tartary^ along the borders of the Linchi^ 
dolen Gul^ht Where AesRuj^ns have a wbalc*fi{hery, to 7 a- 
boljki ; from thence acrots the Cafpian and Red Seas to AIo^- 
noemuigi and the empire of Monomotapa^ and from theqee to 
the Cape of Good This line, the longeft that can be 

meafured on the old Qontinenr, is about 10,800 miles, and 
is no-where interrupted^ except bv the Cafpian and Red 
'Seasj whofe extent are ver^ mconuderable in an enquiry 
^hich }pfd|^es the whole fuiiface i^f the globe, as divided in- 
»to four par{S>-^ • \ 

.^/This extraordinary length cou^ neither be obtained by 
"meafuring in meridians, nor by line? paralleM, or nearly fo, 
to the equ^on The longeft on the former plan, from 
' Norths unaplandy to the Cape of Good Hope^ in JfricOy is only 
A^HisT.\Vi...XLin. B abouf 
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a1>out 7)500 miles ; and on the latter plan, from hi 

Britany^ to the eaftermoft coaft of Cochin-Chinot about 
miles : whence it is evident to demonftration, that the greatc- 
eft length of the old continent, from the eaftermoft cape of 
North Tartary to the Cape of Good Hope^ is abojst iO)8oo 
Englijh miles. 

This line muft, therefore, be regarded as the mNdle, o| • 
center line of that* trad of land diftingurftied by tlTe name of 
the Old Continett^ becaufe, in meafuring the furface of the 
earth on both fides of.tbis line, the part on the left is found 
to contain 7*41 3*278 fquare miles, and that on the right 
7,409,061 fquare nylcS, a'^Turprifing equality, which is next, 
to a demonftration that this line is not only the longeft, but:' 
the true middle line of the old continent, which,* according' 
to this admeafuremOnt, contains about 14,822,339 fquare) 
miles, foipewhat lefs, indeed, than a fifth ofthefurtace of thdij 
whole glqbc ; but yet a vaft trad of land inclined to the^^ 
equator in an angle of 30 degrees. 

'Fhe new continent muft alfo be regarded as an immenfe 
trad. Its greateft length (hould be taken from the mouth 
of the river Plata^ to that fwampy country, which lies be- 
yond the lake of AffinohoiU. 7 'he line of admeafurement 
ftrikes from la Plata to the Lake Caracares^ from thence 
through the country of the Matagmh and Chlrlguanis^ to 
Pocono^ Zongo^ and Lamas ; fr om the nce to 5 /. Fe and €artha^ , 
gena^ through the Gulph f Mexico^ croffing famaica^ Cuba, 
and the pcninfula of Florida^ to the Afalachian mountains ; 
from thence to Fori Lou’t^ in Louifana^ zrfx laflly to thejpas* . 
pie that dwell beyond the lake of Ajfifiobiils^ wl^c rt termi- 
iiates in land not yet difeovered. 

‘'I^His line, which is interrupted only by the Gulph of 
Mtxu^x a kind of mediterranean fea^ is in length about 7,500 
Engllfl} miles, dividing the new coptinent into two eqjul- 
parts, of which that on the left eg*'. tains about 2,207,85^ 
Iqiiare miles \ and that on the righf'3,2 12,778 fqmire miles. 
This continent, like the other, is inclined to the equator in 
an afjgleoF 30 degrees, but in an omofit^cniedioifi the old 
continent ftretching fiom north-eaft to fouch-weft, and the 
new from the north-weft to {hq fouth-eaft. The fum of , 
thefe two continent^, taken together, amounts- to^ no mqpe 
than 21,242,979 fquare failes^ not a third of the^rfaceof 
the whole globe, which i) computeclat feveatf^nveTni|^ohs^ 
of fquare miles nearly. } 

It is bcAde^ obfervahle, that thefe two lines which ti^ 
verfe the old and new continents, dividing eoch into equal 
parts, both determinkte in the fame degrees oN^mude, 

^ well. 
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the north as to the fouth ; and Iris no lefs femarka- 
the two continents lie oppofed to each other in con« 
iitatf diredions. ' * 

It is likewife very remarkable, that the countries bor- 
dering Bgpn thefe Jlnes, that is, within a moderate dillancc 
of fix or feven hundred miles on each fide of them, are more 
antien/^ generally fpeaking, than thofe at a greater diftancif. 
Whoever will take, the pains to purfue this idea,’ maybe con- 
vinced that Europe^ and perhaps China and^he eaftern parts 
6f Tartan^ are new countries compared with Arabia the Hap^ 
py and tSi Defart^ Perjia and Georgia^ Turcomania^ CircaJjiai 
anef^he tnnermoft parts of Tartary. Thus, in the new con- 
tinent, the Terra Ma^ellani/h^ the eaftern coaft of Braftl^ 
the counfry of the Afnazonss Guiana^ and Canada^ are new to 
Tucumeny Pertly the Terra Firmay Mexieoy and MiJJiJJippL To 
thefe obfervations may be added two very fingular fadls i 
the fiVft, that as the two continents ate oppoted to each 
other, the old is more extended to the north of the equator 
than the new ; and^on the contrary, the new ftretches far- 
ther to the fouth than the old : thus, by each having its cen- 
ter, the one in i6 or 1 8 degrees of north latitude, and the 
other in i6 or i8 degrees of fouth latitude, they feem both 
defigncd by Providence as a counterpoize to each ocher. 
The fecond faS is, the remarkable conformity between the 
;fwo Continents, in that bsrb ^are nearly divided into two 
parts, each of which parts woul3S?c encompaifed hy the fea, 
were it not for thje two little ifthmus’s of Suez and Panama. 

are th% principal remarks which an attentive ip- 
the jkneral divifion of the earth has produced. 
It may, how^fVef^ppear too precipitate to form a new hy- 
pothefis upon thefe ^egiifes ; •but as none hitherto ha^^con- 
lidered the divifion ofkhe earth in the fame point it 

vdll not be improper Vb add a few refledlions. 

It is certainly verj^gular, that the line which giVesthe 
greateft length to the terreftrial continents fliould likewife 
divide them into two equal parts ; and, it is no lefs rejpark- 
able, that thbfe*t9t> liAfs (hould begin and end in the fame 
degrees of latitude, gnd have both the fame degrees of in* 
ciinacion to the equator. •Thefe conformities may lead in 
"^neral lo femething which'^lhay^hereafter be difeovered, and 
of which .we are now ignorant } but we Ihall proceed to il- 
, luftrate whtai already been obferved, that the moft an- 
^ti^t countries are thofe which \re the higheft, and ap- 
proach neareft' to thefe lines, and tmt the hift inhabited are 
the loweft jj^ fartbeft removed from them. Thus, for ex- 
' the country of tMAn^my Guianoy and: 

B 2 Canada^ 
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Camio^ appear to be the laft peopled.. By cafi^ng an eye'ovef ' 
a map of ibofe coiimries, any one may fee, that the wkers 
every- where \>verfprcad them ; that they abound in lakes and 
wide rivers, certain indications of new inhabited land^. On 
the contrary, Tmumariy Peruy and Mexico^ are hig^ lands, 
extremely mountainoust and border on the line which divides 
the continent. In like manner, the interior parts o^^fricQy * 
on the old continent, appear to be high and mountainous^ 
and are without dbubc very ancient, in comparifbn of which 
even Egypty Barbaryy and the weftern coafts, as far as Srntgaly 
may be regarded as nevv lands. Afta is likewife an^cient 
country, and pethapsdthe mofl ancient of any yet mention- 
ed, efpccially ArabUty Perfiay.ix\fA T^artary^ but the irregula- 
rities of that vaft tract of land, as well as thofe cA Europe y 
would require a ieparafe treatiie to explain. Let It fuffice in 
general to obferve heic, that Europe is a new country ; the 
tradition concerning the migration of its people, and oT the 
firll introduction of arts and fciences into it, is an almofl in- 
conteftabie proof of the truth of this allei^ion. Beiides, it is 
not many centuries ago, fincc it abounded with marfliesancf 
lakes, and was covered with forefis ; whereas in the oldeft 
inhabited countries, there are but few forefts, fewer ftagna- 
tions of water, no Avamps, but on the contrary, much heath 
and furz, and vaft ridges of mountains, whofe fummits are 
dry and barren, but whofe fij^rfUroiind in paitures^ an& are 
fertile to this day to a degr^ of luxuriance fcarce known to 
new countries. Nothing is more certain, tlun that men cut 
do^n forefls, drain off walte waters, deepeiwhe (hallo 
rents of great rivers, and, in procefs of tinw, givjgHirifkT^th a 
quite different face to that of other count/pyulimhabited, or 
. but la(;|ly peopled. • 

Turweients were acquainted witn h very inconfiderable 
part of the globe : the whole continent of Americoy the arp-**' 
tic countries, the T^erra AuJlraltSy Magellavkay^ a great 
part of the inland countries of were entirely unknown 

to them ; neither were they certain that the torrid zf ne was 
habitaSle, notwiihftandingthey had vf their navigations (ur- ' 
rounded all AfruOy as appears from wbac Herodotus reports, 
thoxNecOy king of Egypty about 2200 years ago, built (hips for ^ 
the Pbeniaansy with which they faiTbd from the RedSeoyCo^&eA^ 
along the eallern (bo[6S ofmfrieay doubled the Ct^fft^Good^ 
Hopty and having fpent twei years in this navigst^, enteq^ 
the third year into the ftir.ts of Gibraltary and finilhed theiK^ 
voyage by the Miditerr&neon Sea, This is the more won- 
derful, as the ancients were wholl]^ ignorant of ^^^mazing 
property of the loadftotfe in pointing to the poleOlki^ugh^ 
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^^'knew that of its attrading iron. They were equally 
ijgnorant of the general caufe of the flux and reflux of the Tea, 
and were doubtful whether the earth was encompafled«by 
the oce4Q.or was ^nnected by necks of land, like that of the 
ifthmus^ Suez* dome, indeed,. Aippofed the terreftrial globe 
to be 8ne vaft ifland ; but upon f^uch (lender proofs, thft 
mne of ^them ventured to affert, or even to fuggeft, that it 
was polTible to fail round it. Magellan the firft, who^ 
in th(j^ear 1519, attempted this grand tour» and performed 
it in days ; ^\r Francis Drake^ in 1577, made the fame 
in 1056 days ; and after him £ir ilmnas Cavendifl)^ 
in 1586, failed round the glhbe in 777 days. Thefe re- 
nowned voyagers were the firft who dtmonflrared phyfically 
the fphericity and true meafure of the*circumferencc of the 
earth, which the ancients could never afeertain^ notwith- 
(landing all their endeavours to determine it. 'rhe^nonfoons, 
or what is commonly called the periodical or trscie winds, with 
the means to be ma^eufe of in the profecution of long voy- 
ages, in Teas remote from land, were points of which the 
ancient navigators had no adequate idea, it is not, there-* 
fore, to be wondered, that fo little progrefs was made by 
them in geography, when at this day, notwithilanding all 
the helps that have been added by the improvements in ma- 
themacics, and the difcbvrrie*^ or navigators, there ftill re- 
main many things to find out, aihi vaft countries yet to be 
difeovered. Aln^pft all the lands about the fouth pole are at 
hour unknowta to us ; what we know concerning theai 
is, tnaTtb^'^exiftybnd that they are feparated from all other 
land^y the outtwt\ There arc likewife many other counr 
tries yet undifcoverelL about the north pole, and it mjvft he 
acknowledged ,,thougnwith regret, that, for morcthaffa cen- 
tury Daft, the humour for difeovering new lands has been 
declinmg. and men haV^ preferred, perhaps with reafon, the 
utility of improving thole already known, to the glory of dif- 
covering others, and making new conquefts. ^ 

• NBVEllTHtLfffflJ thr^ifeovery of the Terra Auftralis (A) 
would be a grand of curiofity as well ufe ; we 

. " • bavc 

7 X) 'M^ de MauperfuiSf in a» flbft there may be a new part 
letter^to^clie of PruJJjfLy on 'of me wQfld, more exteniive 

^heaxlvancement (^he fciences, thanwy of the other four. No 
.fajrs, in regard to the Terra pote^te has had the curi- 
jtuftralisf ** It 'is univerfally oiity tofearch'into it, cr to dif- 
kjjown, tha^^iieM is, in the cover wlgpther it confifts in land 
fouthern^lflsmirphere, a large or feas, even in an age when na- 
'Upknow tradl, whe^ it is pof- vigation has been carried to fo 

B 3 high 
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have a very fuperficial knowledge of the polar parts of the 
globe, and it is very unfortunate that all the navijgators, who 

have 


high a degree of perfeflion. In 
the firll place, as there is not in 
any known part of the globe fo 
large a fpace as^this entirely 
covered with water, it is high- 
ly probable that part of it mull 
be land ; add to this, the«rela- 
tions of thofe, who, in their 
voyages in the fouthern hemi- 
fphere, have difcovercd points, 
capes, and other figns of the 
adjoining c^tinent. 'I'he num- 
ber of thofowho agree in thefe 
articiilars, is too great to be 
ere inferted ; Tome of the capes 
arc already marked in fevcral of 
our charts. 


difeevering a port for the na« 
vioation to the Eaft JjpTties, as 
feems to have been the deAgt? 
of that company, it were cafy 
to fliew that proper meafures 
were not taken for 
that thcenterprizc was toegfoon 
^abandoned ; and it were, per- 
il. ins, as enfy to point out by 
what means it mij;hf have fuc- 
ceeded better. But, as we 
ought by no means to conHne 
the difeovery to the utility of 
fuch a port, and as this, in- 
deed, fliould be one of our Icaft 
incitements to it, thofe lands, 
which lie to the eall of the 


“ The 7 /////^ company Cape tf Good Ihpe^ fhould feem 
font a few Ihips foine years ago, much more worthy of our 
in fcarch of lands, to the fouth, fearch, than thofi; between 
hetween Africa and America, frica -and America, One fees. 
Captain who had-'^ndeed, by the capes aTrcady- 

the command of this expedi- difeovered, that the* fouthern 
tion, failing towards the caft, lands to the^aft of ap- 

between thefe two parts ofotlie proach inii« nigher to thfy^^ 
world, obferved frequent figns quator, ai# extiy?(>=WTaf as 
ofadjacent land, during a courfe thofe clim^^^' -where wc -inoeet 
of 48^grees ; and in latitude with the^cheft and moil: valu- 
52 diiG^red a cape, where he able pfo^dlions of nature, 
could not land on account of the Jtiwould be difficult to 

ice. We have an account of form ^Sy probable conjV!turcs 
ihc voyage of one Connevillej conedroing the pro‘’.uce and 
ot Hcrftur^^\iO, in 1503, hav- inhabitants of thefe countries ; 
ing l)«en driven by a tempefl but therc^s one obfervation 
towai ds the Cape rf CrrH Jlr.pe^ fuffioiPn*- to excite onr curiofiiy, 
w,%s c.'ilt away on a continent, andto^ive us rcom to imagine 
wlierc he fpent half a year in^Lat wc fhculd meet vyiih ionic 
a moil fertile foil, amongl^V'^ing.s here entirely diricrcp** 
civilized people, Aibjedl a /rom what we find in the oVher 
king, whofe fon, named •fourjjprts oF^‘- 
>¥r/7c, he brought with hidT to know that tlTr^ of thefe jK-'t.*,* 
Fraucr, I'his rc]atioR,^']sc- •viz, Europe, AEa, and Afrir'^^ 
thcr Hue or falic, encouraged form but one continent, .‘fv.v- 
Li':ifer to make his voy^e. " rica is, pt to ther^; 

“ If theft iouihcilfn lands were or, if divided, it by a 

only looked for with a view of very nario# priffiige. ^^^here 

* ■ ■ , K Uli, 
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Irave attempted the difcovery-of the foutbern countries^ rho* 
they deferied the coafts, have generally been prevented, by 

thef^ 


mull, tS^efore? always have 
been a communication between 
alh The fame plants, 
^rhals, and men, muft, from 
tirhc to time, have approached 
nidl^^ tp each other, as the 
di^^hc^of climates permitted 
theih to multiply, and they 
could receive no alteration but^ 
what thisc difference muil; have 
occafioned. But the cafe ought 
to be very different with the 
inhabitants and produflions of 
this part of the world : they 
mull have been confined to their 
own continent. Maoy perfons 
have gone round the globe, and 
every one of them has left the 
fouthern lands on the fame fide. 
1 1 is certain, therefore, that they 
muH be detached from all other 
* land?* and form, as it Were, a 


are, moft probably^ acquainted 
with many others that produce 
the fame commodity ; but this 
is a knowledge which k is their 
intereft to conceal. 

** In the iflands on this fea, 
navigators affurc us, that there 
are wild .men, all over hair, 
with long tails ; a kind of mid*- 
dle fpccics of animals between 
us and ^lonkies. 1 had rather 
have an houi’s converfation 
with cnc of.thefc* than w'ith 
thegrcatcJft wit in ’Europe. 

“ But if the India company 
wanted to find a harbour in the 
fbuth, between Africa and Arne- 
rica^ they ought not to have 
been difeouraged by the fmall 
fuccefs of the firft attempt. On 
the other hand, 1 cannot but 
think that the account of cap- 


world by themfelves, wherein Lffsj/Vr’s voyage is ofitfelf 


wc cannot polfibly forefee what 
may be found. T^hc difeovery 
rguntry rr.|jy therefore 
be of the oft fevice to trade 

r?ii'd commerce, the fame 
time afford the moft^opderful 
phenomena for the i^rudioii 
nj^^entertainment of pe natu- 
ral pftilofopher. ^ 

Befides, Terra Aujlra- 
Its is not confined to the large 
• continent fituatrtXcgthf . fouth- 
ern hemifphere. Thrt^i i?, pro- 
brbly, hziwtcn Japan 


fufneient to excite them to a 
more vigorous purfuit of it. He 
was fatisfied that there was land 
there ; he favv it, though pre- 
vented from coming clofe to it, 
by obllaclcs which per- 

haps, now be avoided;; or in- 
tirely removed. He could not 
land on account of the ice, 
which he was furprifed to meet 
with in the 50th degree of la- 
titude, and during the lUmmer 
folflice. He might have known 
that, cseteris paribus^ the cold in 


rica a iiumber of iflands, /lTg.^^the fouthern is more intenfe 


diftw^^'ery of which might be of^^ 
^rcat^r^ijfoxtence to us. ^ 
Can we I«;>«gine tlffht thole 
/Valuable fpices, now become fo 
neceifary to all Europe, grow 
only in a fesy;gf,,thofe iflands, 

• ♦Vhich ' Tiiation is now in pof- 

licfligj^' of ? This very people 


tjian in the northern heini- 
f^here ; becaufe, though under 
uti fame degree of latitude with 
re^rd to both, the pofition of 
the^Yphere isuthe fame, yet the 
diftances of the earth from the 
fun, aic different in the corref- 
ponding feSfons. In our hemi- 
I B 4. fphere^ 
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die' ice from tnilnng land. The fogs» wbicB prevatl to an 
aftomihing degree, near unfrequented lands, haive been an- 
^ 'btber great obnacle i but, notwithftanding both thefe incon- 
ventenciea, thefe is fttll rearon to believe, that, ^ failing 
from the Cap4 9f Gwd Jiofe^ at different Teafons ofthe year. 


ijphere, the winter conies on 
when the earth ia at its leal): 
diffance from the fun ; a cir- 
Gumftance whiph diminilhcs the 
ifltenfenefs of the cold ; whilff> 
on the other hand, in tht fouth> 
ern hemifphere, they have their 
winter when the earth is at its 
greateff diftance from the fan» 
, Which natpugily inereafes the 
cold. Add^tp this, that in the 
foothern hemifphere the winter 
is longer by eight days than in 
pur own. But it would have 
been ffill more ncceffary to re- 
skiark, that in all thofe places, 
where thefphere is oblique, the 
hot feafon does not come on till 
after the fummer folllice, and 


there a month later, h% would, 
moft probably, have jnei ‘'wmi 
p6 ice at all. • 

But further, 

to landing, ice is by n<?^[^^n3 
to be con/idered as an obfcacle 
that is invincible. If it floats 
the whale fiflters, and all thole 
who have made voyages north- 
wardv know that it is no im- 
pediment to failing ; and -as* to 
the ice that adheres to the 
coaft, the inhabitants on the 
borders the gulphs of /*/«- 
/afti/ and Bothniay have paths 
over it all the winter, which 
they even prefer to thofe by 
land. The people who live 
thereabouts have with'^l a me- 


always fo much the later, ii^^od equally fafe and fifhple, 
proportion to the coldncfs di toprefervethemfelveson theice 


proportion to the coldnefs m 
the climate.This is well known 
to naturalills, and all thofe 

failed towards the poles. 
In theporthern hemifphere one 
often fees ice fpread, even in 
the mid^f the folllice, over 
thole feav where, ti month af- 
terwards, there are not the leaff 
nfarks of it ; nay, where one 
ihay teel intenle heat ; and this 
is dme, that is, at the cold- 

eft fealon of the oppolite he- 
fkiifphere, when we ihould en- 
deavout ter come at thole lands 
Which ‘ are near the poles. 
thefe climates, as fGk>n as tw 
ice beghrii to melt, it, melts 
' fjr Quickly, ind in a few dms 
f he fea is indrely freed fromt* 
Mrt 

And of arriving ddrin^^e loir 
jNc% at the latitadewffee he 
tirpnt in ftmik of la^r^got 


topreferve themfelves on theice 
when it heginyo thaw, by carry- 
ing along witn them fmall ligh^ 
boats wherewr theym^ieusfflcli 
they can ew^fplft^eriabenu 
felves fronMffic piece of ice^tK. 
hnotheik gAU chele things are 
well knwn in the northern 
COuntriJ; and if thofe wJftAnr 
the/ad^companyfendn iSrch 
of lands to the fouth, had been 
better acq uainte d with the na- 
ture ofoccd^RRmfltes, ®and.the* 
method^ere made ufe of to 
pFgjjrchtor lelicn every incon- 
l^iMience, it is to be lip pofed^ 
^j|ac by going later th^ 
h^e found no icea^sriTpar 
wffat tfty did^fiST would 
have hindered their approaoK 
io that land, which, according 
to their own apmlh^was not^ 
bove a league orrhia^from^ 
them/* 
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faaut part of tboft lands may at length be approached, whi4i 
this timq make a feparate world. 

Another method there is to be purfued that perhapT 
mighty rove ftill more ruccefsful. As the ice and togs ap- 
pear to pe the tmpldiments that have prevented all the navi-% 
gatora, who have hitherto attempted the difcovery of the 
pnlpj^helii countries, by the Atlantic ocean, from making 
y and, as the ice has been found to^exift in the funi- 
as well as in other feafons, why might not an attempt 
Sea be attended with the wilhcd for fuccefs i 
failing from Baldivia^ or aiw^convenient port on the 
coaft of Chili^ and croffing ^he racijic Sea^ under the 50th 
degree fouth latitude, there is not the lead rcafon to ap- 
prehend that the voyage, though it has never been made, 
would be dangerous ; but, on the contrary, the higheft pro- 
bability, that, in this courfe, new lands will be found, (ince 
the trad ^thaC remains to be difcovered on the fide of the 
fouth pole, is fo confiderable, that, moderately fpeaking, it 
may be eftimated aV a fourth part of the fuperficies of the 
whole globe ; infomuch, that there may exift in thofe cli- 
mates, a terreftrial continent as large as Europe^ Afta^ and 
Africa^ taken all three together. 

As we know nothing of that part of the globe, it is im- 
poilible to afeertain the proportion there may be between 
the furface of the land and thV«of the fea ; only, if we ma^y 
be allowed to rea(bn from what we know of other lands, we 
may conclude t'^ere is more fca than land. 

an id^-a of the enormous quantity of water whfch 
the us fiippofc them all of one common depth 

of 200 fathoms onij^ or thefourth part of amile j and then by 
nice calculation, it tipay be maintained that there wiH.be water 
enough tocoverthe\(^oleglobe,totheheightof6oo feet; and 
i^m Reduce this bod ,t>pf water into oiie intire mafs, it will be 
found to make a globe'of more than 180 miles in diameter. 

Navigators preteitd, that the fouthern climates are 
rmuch coldei' thtktl^o^ of the fame latitude about thd* north 
pole : but there is the lead appearance that this opinion 
is juft ; and it is probaBk* that it has been adopted by voy- 
,agers, becaufe they found^«i«.^Mn a latitude, in which it is 
or never found in tile "'north fea, which might be 
bwiug'tofcviw partiq«lar^<^.jles.^. We find no ice after the 
'•.f:jnth of Aprtlon this fide the 671 {1 or 68th dw-ecs of north 
latitude ; and the Indians of Canadu^vA HifflJon*$ Straits af- 
firm, that wben^the ice is not wholly funk in that month, 
ills SL ptf tnat the reft of the year will be cold and rainy. 
In ir ^5, they ha;}, if one may be Rllowcd the expreffion, no 

■ - fiimrner. 
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iummer) the rain pouring down from the clouds almoll; In- 
; and it was remarkable in that year, that the ice 
of the north fea not only remained unfunk in the month of 
jipril^ at the 67th degree of latitude, but that it was buoyant 
till the 15th of in the latitudes of 41 and 42. 

•A VAST quantity of this floating ice is found in thc^orth 
fea, efpccially near land. Whole iflands of it conft fomp 
the Tea of that of Nova Zernhla^ and into'otiw 

places from the icey fea j fu thn it is not peculiar to 
jn which it is genera»^ed. avoid, therefore, the^SSRl- 
veniencies ariling fVoni tflle frcqttent obflru^lions orcuGof/^d 
by it, captain Mofifon^ in king J.m "j’s time, inftead offeek- 
ing a pailage into China between the north lands, id iredted 
his courfe to the pole,*anJ approached within two degrees of 
it, and ther» found a high (ea w'ithout icc ; but being op- 
pofed by the fhip’s company, was obliged to return. This 
proves, however, that ice is found at or near land, and ne- 
ver in the high fea ; for could w'c fuppof^ contrary to all ex- 
perience, that the cold could be fo exceffivc near the •poles, 
ii& to ficczc the furfacc of the fra, we fhould ftill be at a lofs 
10 conceive, how fuch enormous iflands of ice as arc found 
floating, fhould he accumulated without fome refting place 
at land, from whence they might afterwar»!s be feparated by 
the heat of the fun. 

t Menu- The two t vcfllls, w’hicif^e Fraich Fuji India company 

tmJ iu out in I7.17-* fl-'f the difeovery of \\\\i Terra Aujlralis^ 

note, fovnd icc indeed in the latitude of 47 ; but this i^ 

ivas at no great niliance from the fliorc, Mc.iufe^xbtffW^’ta 
plainly difeern land from the maft-hcad,Ab*^^ tlTey^^i^trc 


unable 10 leach it, 'f'hc ice-hills mijthj^onre from the in- 
land ba)%, nearefl die fouth pole ; and^t is no improballc 
torjfdturc, that they are brought downI>y the currents oDJip 
iisiuiy huge rivers, wiih which ihefe i^nown countries^ay 
be watered, in bkc manner as the*' 0 /jy, the fanffca^ and 
f'lher yaft rivers that fall into the-iiiorth leas, hear down the 
ice- hills that choak up the Straits cf Jdy/trTn^ z^rtd refldcr, by* 
that means, the Tartarian feaurapproa^^/iiiililc by that courfe, 
during the greattft part of the yg^ ; at the fame time, that 
beyond Nova Zemblaj and nfildi nenrer to the poles, ^ wherg^ 
there arc fcarce any river^ but little lard, the ic-^flnfls 
arc Icfs common, and thp fea iV''^■*^?avigaJfle^^nfdTh^|:h* 
that were navigators aga|n ’to attempt a north paflag:e\^ 
Ckina^ or Japam they ^uld do well to dirciEi: their courfe 
to the pole'*, and keep the highefl: fas certainly 

they w'ould meet with Httleor no icc to obflru'cftlilN^flage 
for it is well known that falt-watcr, without freeSl||j, Is 
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capable of becoming much colder than frefli water congeal- 
ed and, confequently, that the excelfive cold of the pole^ 
may render the water of the fca under it much colder than 
ice, anti^et not freeze the furface. Add to all this, that at 
8o and 82 degrees the furface of the fca, though mingled 
with va(l quantities of fnow and frefh water, is never frozen 

te ncar the (hares. From all that caij^ be gathered from 
limony of voyagers, concerning the paflage from Eu^ 
(?A/»^7by the north fca, it appears that there is fuch a 
pflSfe'e (B),and that ihcrcafon it has fo often been attempt- 


(B) Agreeable to thefe noti- 
ons is the opinion of the above 
cited author M. ile Maupertuis : 

After finding out the Terra 
Jufiralisy another difeovery, 
fays he, diredtly oppofite, would 
remair. to be made in the north- 
ern Teas <viz. that of a fhorter 
paflage to the Indies than by 
doubling the fouihern points of 
Africa or America, 'fhe Eng^ 
Ijht tlic Duichf and 
have made many attempts to 
difeover this paflage, the utili- 
ty of which h;js never been 
^oijl^ted, though he pollibility 
of it is *1:111 undeter- 

mi.iyed. it fought by 

the north-eafl and *he north- 
wefl, but without fueVef^; thofe 
attempts, however, tjfo* fruit- 
lefs'^.with regard to tl.5* adven- 
tuiersl* jtnay be fervict.blc to 
ihofe who come after them. 
They h^vc at taught us, 
that if there is a pai>’:gc^' .either 
one way or the other^i^muft 
be extremely difficult ; and'4^.at 
it jnuft be. through fomc 
tSoIe'Ariiits, which, in the nortl.]^ 
'em, Teas, 

vbJocked up witfi*ice. Molt of 
thofe who have gone in fearch 
of it, feem to be of opinion 
Jthat it mu/V'**^- ^'attempted by 
the mr ^1. Through fear of 
iiur.fc cold, by’, approaching 


ed 

too neg;- the pole, they have not 
fufficiently kept oflF from land, 
and generally fi/iiid the Teas 
Ihut up with iccjv whether it 
was that the places through 
which they wanted to pafs 
were nothing in effeft but 
gulphs, or whether they were 
really flraits. It may be cileem- 
ed a kind of paradox to aflert, 
that nigher the pole they would 
have met with lels ice, and a 
milder climate ; but befidcs 
iCveral accounts that w'e have, 
alluring us that the Dutch^ by 
acb^ancmg near the pcie, found 
open and calm Teas, and a tem- 
perate air, natural philofophy 
and aftronomy ferve to confirm 
it. Jf the regions iic^ir the pole 
are nil covered with large and 
wide feas, we 111 all certainly 
meet there with lefs ice than 
in places lefs northward, where 
the ilas are fliut up by^lands ; 
and the continuance of the fun 
in the horizon for fix months, 
mull caufe a greater degree of 
heat, than can be loft by the 
fiaallnefs of his meridian alti- 
t^dc. 

I fhould therefore imagine 
thiTIbjthe beft way of difeovering 
this paOTage, ^muft be clofe to 
the pple itfblf. At the fame 
time that ^ difeovery of this 
nature would be of infinite ftr- 
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ed in vain, is becaufe navigators have dreaded to leave the 
land, and have regarded the polar courfe, as the broad way 
to certain deftnnStion. 

WILIAAI/l BARKETy who mifearried, as well m many 
others, in his voyage, makes no manner *of doubrtiit that 
tixMc is a paflage ; and that, if he had fteered from land, he 
might have found an open fca without ice. 
navigators fent bj* Peter the Great to reconnoitre the noijh 
icas, report, that Nova Xernhla is not an ifland, but pag||b^ 
the main land of Tartary ; and that to the north 
Zcmbla there is a free^n^ open fca. A Dutch voyager^l^ 
fures u?, that the fea freque:;il'/ throws up whales on the 
coatt of Co^ca and yapan^ on whofe hacks are fomad liick- 
ing fometimes EngUfly^^nA fometimes Dutch^ harpoons. 

Dutchman pretends to have failed diredfly un* 
der th*.^ pede;, and aflures that he found it there as warm as 
at Amjlerdam in fummer.. One of our Englljh captains, by 
name Goulden^ who had made three voyages to Greenland^ 
informed king CharleslL that the matters of two Dutel)ye{~ 
fels, in whofe company he failed, having been difappointed 
in their filhery off the IJie of Edges^ refolvcd to try what dif- 
coveries they could make farther north ; that on their return 


vice to commerce, it mud af- 
ford an agreeable infight into, 
the knowledge of the globe, to 
karn from hence whether the 
point round which it turns is efn 
land or fea, to obferve the fe- 
veral phenomena of the load- 
ttonc, on the very fpot whence 
it is fuppof^d to draw its origi- 
nal iriluence, and to determine 
whether the Aurora Borealis is 
caufed by a luminous matter 
from the pole, Or, at lead, whe- 
ther thb pole is perpetually 
overflowed with that matter 
from which the aurora is fup- 
pofed to proceed. 

** Nothing need be faid con- 
cerning the dangers and difii; 
culties attending the navigaci^ 
of theie leas. The nigher jKe 
approach the pole^ the pile’s 
ikMl is 1 jfs ferviceable ; at the 
pole itfelf it can be of vciy lit- 
tle confequence. We fhould. 


therefore, avoid this dangerous 
point ; but if wc once got 
there, wc fhould begin our 
courfe, and IcaVe it, as it were, 
to fortune, till wc 
fuch a di(lan(^frQp^I.gjt« would 
permit us ^nCfmore to FolFovv 
the eilahlidted rules of naviga- 
tion. ' .1 

If Jj great prince would 
appoint ^.-wo or three ihip*«G've- 
ry yea/ for enterprizes of this 
kiivd, the cxpence would not be 
very cquH^kfuble* Jjvdepen- 
dcntly^crf^ their fuccefs, they 
would tj^ufeful in forming cap- 
tain and pilots, and preparing 
^hem againil all the evenfeusf 
ci^^g voyages ; and, it is^ard- « 
to iaM^e, that^- 
moogft fo many things that ar^ 
dill unknown on this globe, we 
fhould not, by^j^jjieans, light 
upon fome impuTcamylifcove**^ 
ry.** 
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in about fifteen days, they told him they had been as far as 
the 89th degree of latitu^le, within one degree of the pole s 
and that they found there no ice, but a fea free and open,*^ 
very deep, and much like that of the Be^ 6 f Bifcay ; in proof 
of which^hev produced him four journals of the two fhips 
which ^11 agreed, as near as could be, in the fimc partict;- 
lars. It is, moreover, reported in the Pnilofophical Tranfac- 
ti^i^^hac two navigators, who had undertaken to difeover 
tht^% pafTage, fteered acourfe of 300 leagues to the eafiward 
i but that being about to return home, the 
'ihd^ia company, who had an intered that (his paffage 
(hould not be difeovered, det|ined therh and i'ecrcc- 

ed their |ournals. The Dutch Eaji India company, howe- 
ver, were of another mind ; and having fruitlefsiy attempted 
a paflage from EuVopcy endeavoured to find it from Japiin^ 
and, in all probability, would have fucccedcd, liaJ not (he 
emperor oij^an prohibited to ftrangers all navigationj^with 
the lands of jeffo- 

From all that haobeen faid it maybe concluded, that this 
paflage may be found by fleering a dired courfe tiom Spitz-’ 
bir^ to the pole, or rather by keeping the middle of the high- 
fea, between Nova Zetnbla and Spitzberg^ under the 79th de- 
gree of latitude. If this fea is of any confiderable breadth, 
there is no fear of interruption from the ice in that latitudcj 
cnurh'lefs under the pole, for the reafons already alledgedt 
In fhort,' there is no example of a wide fea being frozen at 
any confiderable Jiflance from (hore ; the only inftance of a 
roi;**v“janr wholly frozen over, is thsflof the Black Sea^ which, 
being narrf»\? ^nd icarce fait, and receiving an infinite num- 
ber of rivers, froift the high lands of the north, that bring 
down with them innitmerable'iflands of i^'e, is fonietlmcs in- 
tirely frozen to a coiii’dcrable depth ^ and, if hiflorians may 
be credited, in the rei^n of the emperor Copronyma^ the ice 
was thiVt^^ cubits thick upon it, without including twenty cu- 
bits of fnow, which coverv^ its furface after it was frozen. 
Though libisrplaUT'^fe^ms exaggerated beyond belief, fet it 
js certain, that this fei-isf frozen over, almoft every winter^ 
at the fame time that tnt^jgh Teas, fituated fomc thoufands 
of miles nearer the pole, m n^ frozen ^t all. This can 
only'l'rvP^'in'g to their greater ^alrnefs, and to the few ice 
iflands^^fiby receive coinparifon to the enor- 

mjws maiTes carr ied into The 'Black 

•^^XHESE ice-bills, which may be c^nfidered as the great 
barriers that opj^ofe the naviption towards tne poles, and 
h^e hiihcrtr'^,*^. 43 nted the difeovery 06 the Terra Aujiralisy 
prove 1^. Pnly, that there are immenfe rivers in the vicini- 
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ty of thofe climstcs, where they are moft frequent ; biit al(a 
that there are vaft continents, at no very great diftahce, from 
i^hence thofe rivers derive their origin ; and therefore naviga- 
tors, fo far from being difcouraged by their appearance, Ihould 
be animated to furmount every difEculty, aqd endeavqjar to ac- 
complilh the end by perfeverance, or, by attempting thedif- 
edVery in fome other parr, it being next to impoffiU^Aat in 
the immenfe circle which terminates the Tirra 
the fide of the eqifator, every part can be alike defended 
fuch vaft congelations. 

The defeription which Dampier and other voyag^m^jjl 
given of New Holland^ft^gtt^s very well with the obiervatfons 
already made, that this part of*rhe globe, which lies conti- 
guous to the T'erra Auftraiis^ is a new country in eompari- 
fon with that: New tlollandy according to them, is a low 
country, without mountains, and full of fwamps ; whofe 
natives are Ravages, without laws and without induftry ; a 
kind ^ proof, that, in the bordciing continent, there are 
fome fuch beings as the Arnaxjns of Par^guay^ and the fa- 
vages of Canada : while at the fame time, there Aay be 
/bund in the elevated paits of it, a people formed into foci- 
cty, civilized by laws, and improved by fcience ; in like 
manner, as in Peru and there were found kingdoms 

and empires, magniiicciu bul]dinL^<, and curious decorati- 
ons, while the few inhabituius of the low and remote dbun-, 
tries were rude and uncivilized, with little more reafon than 
the beads that 

/rHE innermoft parts af Africa are as much unknov^t^ 
us as they were to the ancitnts. They, as welj^sijliem^o- 
ilerns, had made the tour of the coaft, though t^ey (Tave nei- 
ther left us chart or defcriptlontof it. Pfiny^ indeed, informs 
us, that the Greds^ in the time of Ak^fOt^der^ made the tour of 
Africa^ and found in the Arulian fea the wreck of a Spanijh 
fhip I he likewife reports, that Hannozht Cartha£iniq;a^tne- 
ral, made a voyage from Cades [Cadiz] to the Arabian fea, a 
relaiiqp of which voyage he had^'lefc in writing, though it 
has never been tranfmitted to us. OerfUius N^os &o take/ 
jloticp, that, in his time, a perfon na;;^ Eudoxus^ being per- 
■ iheuted by king Loihttrusy was (a^nged to fly his ccointry j 
and that having failed frornTiiie Arabian gulpb, he at l yngt h 
arrived at Cades, But, n€|^*,i2[Mandin^^ll thefe coit^rreqt 
tedimonies, it is yet a quenioivaMlK^^^er any of the anJ^nta 
ever doubled the Cape o^Goed Hope^ that courfe having 
ways been con&lered ztvl new difeovery made by the Pertu* 
gueje^ in their way to the Eaf Indies \ but this inqui- 
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i^, let us bear what Abuxitl^ an hiftorian of the ninth centu> 
ry, relates of a fa£t that happened in his time. 

There has, fays he, been difcovered in this our time, 
a thing quite nev\r, and altogether unknown to thofe who 
Jived ^fore us. ^No-body ever believed that the fea which 
ftrctchetK from the Indies towards China had any communi- 
cation with the fea ofSyria, neither could it have entered into 
one’s mind. But fee what has happened in this our 
'i;^e? according to the beft information I'can get, there has 
Jb found in the fea of Rmum \^Mcditerranean'] the wreck of 
Arabian veilel, which a tempeft had caft away, and every 
foul on board perilhed. The billows having dallied the Ihip 
to pieces, the fragments wefe carried by the winds and waves 

S uite into the fea of the Cozars, and from thence to the 
rait of the Mediterranean fea ; from whence they were at 
length caft on fliore on the coaft of Syria. Tf/is (hews that 
the Tea encompafleth all the coaft of China and Cila^ the ex- 
treme parts of Turquejiany and the country of the Cozars ; 
that at laft it ruiif through the ftraits as far as where it 
wa(hes the coafts of Syria. The proof is drawn from the 
conftru<Stion of the veiTel, which was plainly a (hip of Siraf^ 
whofe fabric is fuch that the feams were not caulked, but 
clofed in a particular manner, as if they had been fewed ; 
whereas all the veffcls of the MediUrraneany and the coaft of 
SyriU are caulked, and are not clofed in that manner.” 

The tranflator of this ancient relation adds thefe obferva- 
tions upon it : Abuziely fays he, remarks as a thing new 
$ipd ((range, that a veflcl could he driven from the Jnd'^an 
fea iipui. rhe coafts of Syria. To find a pa(rage into the 
Mediterranean y he fuppofes a large extent of fea below China^ 
which has a communication- with the fea of the Cozars y or 
Mufeovites. The feJ. Geyond Cape Coriantes was u’fterly un- 
known to the Arabsy by reafon of the extreme danger of the 
navignJCmn, and the rudenefs of the inhabitants on the coafts, 
whom mey could neithrifr fubdue, nor civilize by commerce. 
The Portuguefey from iY^^Capeof Good Hope to found 

no Moors fifttleii 'fc^ coafts> as they afterwards did in 
all the maritime tow. from thence to China. Sofdla was 
the laft town the anciem geographers knew, but whether 
there was a communication frtjmTthcnce to Barbatjy by fea, 
they k>.cw not ; and therc^lt:- "ontented thcmfelvcs with 
^elc/foing the coaif*‘2S-'^'i.' as ^ingo, now called Cafferie» 
‘Offence it is evident, that the difeoyery of the palTage from 
that fea by the Cape of Good Hope^ rs to be lattributed to the 
Europeansy condu£t ofFaJioGatnay or at lead to fomc 

'Jfrho the fame voyage a few y^ars^before him. To 

ftfcngthcn 






ftrimgthejithis'lattefr opffiiori, t^ere are^ it is affirmti!,' 
charts to be produced more early than this navigation^ where 
this IS marked by the name of PrcnUira daAfrica» An^ 

"ih 9 ny (r^/n^affirms, upon the credit of Francifeo dt JSwfa 
%»v^£s^ that, fn 1528, the infant Don Ferdinan^JDitwA 
fuch a chart, which that prince found in the monaftery 
of Acobocot and which had been, drawn 120 years befo£^ per« 
haps from one f|id to be at Venia in the treafury 
Marh^zvA which is believed to have been copied from tl;^^ 
of Marco Paolo^ which likewife marks ,thi8 point of Afru^ 
according- to tfke tcftimony of RamufiUs** The ignot^it^ 
of the age in which thR ancient relation is faid to be written, 
with reipedl to the navigation round Africa^ is, perhaps, lefs 
to be wondered at, than the iilence of the editor with re(pe<Si; 
to the pafTa^s from Herodotus and Pliny^ already cited, and 
which feem 10 prove, that the ancients had made the tour of 
Africa. • \ 

Be this as it may, the coafts of Africa are now well known; 
but the attempts that have been made to penetrate into the 
heart of that country, have not yet fo far fucceeded as to 
furnilh any fatisfadtory account of its inhabi cants, produc* 
cions, or commerce; ' It were, ho\tever, greatly to be wifti- 
cd, that by means of the river Senegal^ or fome other great 
iriver, a fettlement could be eftablifhed far up in the countrv, 
from whence furveys might be made from time to tim#, till ' 
ia thorough knowledge is acquired of its concents, the richeft 
perhaps in the world ; for it is well known, that the rivers 
oi^Afrka}xing down much gold, and, s^s it aboundsjgd^h 
Ifupendous mountains, many of them rifing diredny^undcr 
the equator, there is not the leaft reafon to doubt, but that 
they afford mines as valuable Is thoih pf Peru and Brafl ; 
ana gems knd precious ftones equal to, if not furpafling, alt 
that have been yet difeovered. This immenfe continent.of 
Africa is lituated in the fineft climate of the world,^^ was 
formerly inhabited by mighty a^populous nations, and 
filled #ith magnificent cities. I 5 ^n th^i^ole, if gee con-^ 
fidertheimmeafe riches of the old wof^ftrmerly drawn firoin*^ 
thofe parts, we ihall be inclined tp^iink that the difeove- 
ries which 'might be 'heraixiad^|rould be of great ufe to 
our trade ; and, if we at ten^ to w|ir^t it recorded 
fent hiftory, concerning tK? ^ s a n d fciences of tH^^hv 
bitants } or if we rc&cct on the fflBllflmenta of them nm rg^ « 
maining, all along thexoaft of Egypt^ we (hall no longer^ 
doubt that this^art of me world is an objeA fully deferving 
all our toil and ^()uity in the fearch of 

Tiifi* 
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The vafl: country of North and Eaji Tartary has but very 
jiatcly been perfcdily known. But, if the Rufjmi chaits may 
be depended upon, we know at prefent the coafts of all this 
part of AJia ; and it appears, that from the eafternmoft point 
of Tattary^o the wcrflernmoft in North America^ the diltance 
cannot be more than 500 leagues ; nay, by the laielt difeo- 
*Tcries, it^ihould feem to be much lefs ; for in the Amjlerdatn 
of "January 24, 1747, it is faid, ijp an article from 
eu'xfburg^ that M. duller had difeovered beyond Kamtfdmt- 
j one of the ifles of North America ; and that be had made 
it a'f pear, that one might go from th(|nce to a port in Ruffia^ 
by a very fhort paflage. Tlic^ jefuits ;tnd other miffionaries 
have alfo pretended, that they have found in Tartary fa- 
vages whdm they had catechized in Amrica^ a circumftance 
that Teems to prove, in effedt, that there is a paflage ftill 
fhortcr. Charlevoix goes ftill farther, and even pi^tcnds that 
the two continents are joined by the north. He* fays, the 
latcft Japonefe navigators give room to think that the paflage 
in queflion is no other than a bay, above which one may 
pafs by land from Afta to America. But this merits confir- 
mation ; becaufe it is prefumed, and with great appearance 
of truth, that the continent of the north pole is intirely 
diftindl from every other continent, as well as that of the 
fouth and from the very ftrudturc of the earth. To far as it 
is known, there is the higheft prefumptive evidence, that all 
the four great continents are, for wife purpofts, difconncdled 
from each other by tradls of fea. 

.. Astronomy ami navigation artfnow brought to fogrea't 
perfedilion, that we may reafonably hope to have one day an 
cxadl knowledge of the intirc furface of the globe. The an- 
cients, as has already been obferved, knew but a ve;*y ftr.all 
part of it : for want of the mariners compafs, they could ne- 
ver venture upon long voyages in the high Teas. It is, in- 
deed, prei#?nded, that the Arabs were long acquainted with 
the ufc of this inftriiment,^-’eforc it w^as known in Europe ; 
-'nd that they jifed it. in, trading from the Indian fea tS the 
coafts of China 5 but iV-r't'bpinion needs no farther rcfutalioji 
than this, that there word in the Arabic.^ TurkiJ})^ or 

^Perfian languages, to exprei^ a c©<y?pafs, and therefore they 
made* ufii of the Italian word^ J^^Jfola j nay, they do not at 
thie d^’r know how 1.-. o?.akp ^ Vfbihpafs or arm a loadftor.c, 
^d^purchafe all they ufe ’ot'tne Europeans. Esther Martini 
;^etends, upon no better grounds, that the have 

known the ufe qf the compafs for more than 30CO years ; if 
that be true, huV happens it, that they have reaped fuch 
jlender vantages from it ? Why do they, *in their vovage 
: Aloi>iHisT.:yoL.XLlII. , C to 
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to CKhin-Ch]na^ go twice as far as they need ? Why do they, 
in making their voyages, the longcft of which is to or 

Sumatra^ always coaft it, without venturing out to fea ? 
And, why have not thej', as well as the Europeans^ macic 
iHfcoveries of new countries and neweiflands, Jo many of 
^hich lie within their reach, and court them by alu^uriancy 
of the richett produdlions of nature, to come and ^ake pof-J' 
Ic/Iion ? It was^but a few years rfftcr the difeoveuyi^flf^*' 
wonderful property of the loadftonc, that the Europear^ Op 
uertook the longcft and moft hazardous voyages ; they Ru- 
bied the C/ipa cf Good Hape^ traverfed the Afncan and Imian 
feas ; and while the*gcneralijj' of navigatois were directing 
their views to the caft and to the fouth, Chrijhpber Columbus 
was meditating hisgsand enterprizc to the weft. 

In rumyating upon this vali projocSl, the com hifion was 
juft and natural, that there muft be irnmenib fradis pfland 
towards tfic weft ; for, revolving in oj:c’s minii a known 
part of the ulobe, and comparing the diftance, fuppofing 
from Spain to China^ vvith*thc periodicftl revolutiorvs uf the. 
earth or heavens, one could not help feeing that there re- 
mained a far greater fpacc to be difeovered towards the 
v/eft, than what was known eaftward. It could not there- 
fore be for want of afbor.omical knowle^’ge, that the an- 
cients did not difeover the new w^>rld, but folely f / want 
of the mariners compafs. Tht paffiges of Plato and Anf^ 
iotlc that fpeak of lands far beyond the Pillars of Hercules^ 
intimate that fome navigators had been d; vcn by tempeft. as ' 
far as Amniui^ from whence they had returned with infinite 
labour and d>fiicuhy ; and we may even venture to allcrt, 
that had the ancients been fully convinced of the cxiftence- 
of a r»*\v conrinent, by the rclatton of thtfe navigators, 
th'^v would have deemed it wholly impraclicablc to fliape. 
any direct counc towards it, without fomc better guides than 
the ftars, or, indeed, without the l^owledgc of tlitf^ariners 
cornpafs. 

‘VV^THODT the adlilance of t^js ynArumentp the moIL 
Ailful navigators of the prefent timgf^’ould be as much at 
a lofs as the ancients were, toy^f^igr.te the high feas; and 
were any cf them now-temdy enough to attempt to make 
a known part of the new cdj^'nent without it, N^ould, 
in all pn^balfiiity, be difaiffoi ^^ iimr *^ n. ^ 

The aftiolabe was an inftrument wcl) known to the«iiS6i^ 
cients, by the |)elp of which they could fteer from one point 
of the old continent to another. It was, ^^ubtlcfs, owing' 
to this, and always«kceping the polar ftaf to the left, ajid, 
erften taking obfdvations, to keep them nearly in t\ e fame 

i>araUel> 
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jparallel, that the Carthaginians^ mentioned by AnJloiU^ found 
means to return from thofe diftant regions, to which they 
had been driven by a tempeft ; neverthelcfs, we ftiould now 
look upon fuch an enterprize as extremely hazardous, and 
none wouM attempt it but by neceility. 

It iFuft not be forgotten, that after the difeovery of the 
the Canaries, and the iflands of Madeira, by Chrijio- 
Cstumhus, the winds having long fet ir from the weft, 
vhe fea threw upon the coafts pieces of wood of a foreign 
grl,'wth, the like of which had not been feen in Europe, 
and* even dead bodies that were krfov^n, by many elTential 
difcriminations, to he Europeans nor Africans. Colum- 

bus remarjf.ed too, while he remained upon thefe iflands, cer- 
tain winds that blew from the weft, slfid continued only a 
few days, which he therefore concluded were j*and'winds. 
Ncverthelefs, with the advantage of thefe and rpany more 
obfervations, and with the help of the compafs bcfides, the 
difficulties he had to ftruggle with were fo great, that no- 
thing but the fuccefs could juftify the enterprize : for, fup- 
pofing the continent of the new W'orld to have been only 
500 leagues farther to the weft than In eftecSl: it is, a thing 
which Columbus could neither know nor prevent, he could 
never have reached it ; and, it Is more than probable, that if 
he hsbd then mifearried, this vaft country had ftill been 
undifeovered- This remark will appear of more weight, 
when it is known that Columbus, though the ableft navigator 
of his time, was feized with fearaq^d aftonifhment in his fy- 
tond voyage to this new world ; for, having at firft only 
found iilando, he fhaped his courfc in his next attempt n^orc 
to the fouth,in order to difcov;er, if he could, the main land ; 
but was fuddenly ftopt in his career by currents, wihofe ex- 
tent was fo conliderable, their diredlion fo full, and their 
oppofitKjn fo great againft him, that he was conftrained to 
change courfe, and purfue his difcoverics to the weft. 
He fancied that the obftaclc^iwhich prevented his progrefs to 
ihefouth^ wasf not fc.muj^h the currents as the rifing of the 
fea towards the canoj;;^^ of heaven, which, for aught he 
knew, it might touch to^'L^^s the fouth ; fo true it is, that 
jn the greateft enterprizes, th^ ’ieaft unfavourable circum- 
ftance iray turn the wifeft b' and enfeeble the ftouteft 
^ezrf' ^ ' 

'*We {ball now proceed to the diyifions of this volume) her 
ginning with Afia, 
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CHAP. 1. 

Cy* AGa in general. 

A sia U allowed*to be, in all refpe^ls, by f if the mo(t 
conilflcrable part of thewctUl, and thou^li our innate 
fondnefs for our o>vivcountry makes ua give the ^frcfcrence 
to Europe^ yci Jiftahvis many lingular advantages, which may 
. jiiGly intitld*it to the firft rank. It was in Afia that the great 
f Aiiihor oP'nature planted the delicious garden of Eden^ in 
r- which he placed the firft man and woman, from whom the 
reft of mankind were to fpring. Afta became again the nur- 
fery of the woild after it had been deflroyed by th*c flood, 
ffom which the defeendants of Noah difpcifed their various 
colonies into all other parts of the globe. It was in Afta^ 
that God made choice of the delicious Caman^ to place his 
favourite nation the Hihreivs in. It.»was here that the gieat 
and mcicKiil woik of oui redemption was accomplifhed by * 
his divine Son ^ and it from h^mcc that the light of his 
ploiious gofpcl wa*? canied into ail nat’nps, by his difciplcs 
n Ad followers. Heic it \fas that thefiui Chriftian churches 
were founded; tiv fiijr councils held, the fiift bilhoprics 
cret9.ed, and the Chiiilian I lith oiiracu'o'ifly founded, pro- 
mulgated, and wateicd with flic of innumciable mar- 
tyrs. Ijafliy, it was in AJia th’." not culy the firft edifices 
were reared, and the firft ciiles built, but likewife where the 
full kingdoms aiul monaichics weie 'oi.ndod, wbilf^the other 
parts ot the woilJ wcic, if at ir.liJoitcd only by wild 
bcaft^. j* ^ 

Nor ajc thefc .idvnrtngcr. the ritiyrijs part of the WoiId 
has over the other thire; but it them in the large- 

nefs cl its teriito:ks, tJli? J’lclftcfwind fertility of its foil,* 
the fcrcniiy of its air, the dJicioufnt fs of Its Truit^ the fa- 
lubritv of its drugs, the fi^^ncy avdJrflfamic qua1it;v of ks 
plants, fpices, and gums ; the quantity, vaiiety, beauty, 
value Iff its gems ; thg finenefs of Its fllks «ind cottons 
the richnefs of its metals, and man}' more of the like na- 
ture : upon all whiqh accounts it was afWys efteemed^fo 
charming and cfclightful an* abode, that it was th^ con- 
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flant feat of the greateft monarchies in the world. It mull 
be owned, indeed, that fince the Turks^ enemies to feience, 
politencfs, and liberty, have been matters of fo confiderable 
a part of ir^^ it has cpiite therein lott its ancient fplendor, and 
from the moft polite and fruitful fpot in all Jfioy is become a 
' wild uncultivated defart, and onlv confiderable fmcc that 
' f(\i; the rich commodities it affords*; on which account 

ttill vifited and reforted to by merchiints of other iia- 
f ..ms. But thofe who have cfcapcd the Turklflj tyranny are 
flilhiii a flourifhing condition, whiph is rather to be attri- 
buted to the richnefs of the foil, than the induftry of the in- 
habitants, who arejuftly cenfij?ed for their natural indolence, 
ctteniinac]^, and luxury. 

This effeminacy is chiefly owing to the warmth of the Afiatics, 
climate, though perhaps heightened by cuttom afid educati- ^vhy ejffe-^ 
on, and the (ymptoms of it are more or lefs appareVit, as they Minute. 
are feated nearer or farther from the north. It is plain that 
the fouthern climatej> are not produdHve of fuch robuft na- 
tures as the northern ; whence it may be inferred, that thole 
Jfiatics^ who live near the fame latitude with us, cannot be 
much inferior to us in this refpe£b ; at leatt, it appears that 
fcveral of them, particularly the Turks and Tartars^ arc men 
of as much ttrength and courage as any wc krrow of. As 
to thofe who live in the more fouthern regions of ^fia^ 
what is wanting in the robuft frame of their bodies, feems, in 
a great meafurc, made up to them by the vivacity of their 
minds, and ingenuity in various 'kinds of workmanfliip*> 
which our moft fkllful mechanics have in vain tried to imi- 
tate. Whether the reflection commonly caft on all djiatic 
nations be altogcthei; juft, that they are naturally cxccflivc 
admirers of monarchy, wc will not pretend to determine, 
tbeir princes having always kept them in fuch abjcil ll.ivery, 
that they..jievcr had an opportunity of ciifplaying their love 
of liberty, w’hich, othcrwi'e, we muft fuppofe to be as nutu- 
'•al to them as the fcft of mankind. I'hus much, however, 
is certain, that many ct ctiofe nations, upon the coming of 
the Dutch among them, not conceive how it was pof- 
iible for any j]aiion to live under .a republican government, 
or, indeed, under any other for?i of it than a dcfporic mo- 
na»'chy^, which is the that 'joeC'm in all the parts efthis 
cxtepfive divifion of the *giobe. We fhall have occafion 
i^ereafter to make fome reflexions on the coijfequences of 
this dcfpotifm. 

In religion thc/'ltill fliew ftrongcr marks of ftupidiry, a y i;cus 
great pvt of AJia being over- run with P/T!jaKir::e^iuuif?n^^^ 

T^urkey^ AraTui^ part of Tartary^ and In Pcvjiazni\ 

C 3 the 
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the Mogul territories, they profefs {he fame, tut are of thtf 
fed of Hali^ which differs in fomc^articulars from the Turkst 
though both own Mohammed for their lawgiver, and the Al- 
coran for their divine rule of faith and lifjp. In otj^er parts of 
^ariary^ in China ^ Japan^ Slam^ they are generally hea- 
thens and idolaters, entertaining flrange notions of^Re Dei-* 
ty, or rather of their deities, and ufing the moft extr^ag^ \ 
rites in their w6rlhip of them. It may be faid, howevlr^^^ 
that their multiplicity of idols and faperititiousceremonies'^o 
them, are only regarded^by the populace, for whom the]^are 
chiefly calculated by ^heir priefts, in order to ferve the pur- 
pofes of gain ; but there arenihny excellent men, of toophl- 
lofophicala turn of r^ind not to defpife them in their hearts, 
whatever countenance they may feem to give them in out- 
ward appearance. 

Sr^sefthe BFsiDf-^s thefe, there are fevcral fciSls of the ancient' 
ffiUo^vers am, or followers of the great Xoroaper, difperfed all over /«- 
^Zoro- dia, and other parts of who acknowledge but one fu- ^ 
after. preme Deity, and arc diflinguiihcd by the title of fire-wor- 
ihippers, bccaufe they worfhip it under the fymbol of that cle- 
ment : thefe arc enemies to all kinds of idolatry, imagery, 
temples, and the like, which they look upon as derogatory 
to the Supreme Being, who neither.can nor ought to be re- 
prefented by images, nor confined in temples. The tlrach’- 
mans, reckoned the moft confidcrable amongft thofe fefls, 
are of a very humane difpofition, lead a contemplative life, 
feed only upon vegetables, and arc fo far from killing any 
living animals fur their u/e, or even noxious ones in their 
own defence, that they build even hofpiials for the mainte- 
nance of fuch, cfpecially the tiomcfUc, as are decayed thro* 
age, accident, or other infirmities. - 
Chr 'tfiia- JiSLd, as above obferved, was the theatre of the firft pro- 

Htiy early mulgation of Chrifiianity, which fpread itfclf withidich fur- 
plauicdin prifing cJerity and fuccefs, that^'even in the apollolic age, 
•Afia. it had reached as far India, if not beyond, and was aU- 
nioft every where received and protefied. But, as the iin- 
worthinefs of thofe converts, prodvjf^d that denunciation re- 
vealed to Jahn % the churches of Jjla Minqr were aban- 
doned ■ to pcrfecution, and^ in the end, utterly deftroy- 
cd by the inundation offflltnnortijcr/jcS^aibarians, Saracevs^ 
Tartars., and Turks, And, thou'gh'thc pure light of the , 

pci could never be totally extinguiftied by any of thern*,** 
prear numbers'*of Chriftians having continued faithful to it, 
mofl parts of Afm, yet the tyranny cV**ihe Mohammedan 
« 

* Ajjocal. ii. 5. 
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governments has always To endeavoured to obicufe It, and 
to keep it^ protefibrs under fuch fervile fubje<£li^n, that their 
condition, even at this day, is rather a Hate of oppreilion and 
mifery, than of pity and toleration. 

ASIA fj fituatcd between 25 and 148 decrees of eaftern SHuathn 
longit/ade, and between the equator and 72 dcj»rfes of no^th and limits 
• latitude; and is divided from Europe by the Archipt luoo^ the 6/^ Aiia. 

' flilack GtYJy and the Patus Alaotis ; and thepce by a line from 
. the river TanaU^ or Don^ almoif to the river Oby in J/lujccvy : 
trom Africa^ it is fepa rated by the Red Sea ; and from Ame^ 
rica by the great South Sca^ or Pacific Ocean, It is bounded 
on the v/elt by the Black Sea ^2a\ \ 'Mediterranean ; on the 

fou’ h anfl caft by the Arabic^ Pci fian^ Indian^ and oceans; 

but how far it reaches that way is not known ; and on the 
north by the frozen ocean: fo that almoft on cyery fide it is 
furrounded by the Tea ; only it rnuft be ohferved, th it its li 
mits northwards were not difeovered till the reign or the latr: 
czar Peter the Great, from whofe furvey a map of all RujJta 
was afterwards printed at Anifierclnm. Acccidingto which 
this northern fca begins at a little beyond the yctii degree of 
latitude, and extends caftward from Greenland along the 
coaifs of Afufeovy^ Sibena^ See, till it joins tl:c ofiental, 
or yaponefe, fea ; yet how far it may reach northward is not 
)ct known with any certainty. 

comprehends to the amount of about 39 nmnarcliies Afiirtic 
or fovereigntie , four of which are ftiled entiie empires, as tmpres 
Perjia^ the teriiiorics of the great MoluI, China^ and 'Japan \ l kitt^^' 
the ni^ ft confiderabre fliare of tWo other enjpircs, as T/tikydomi. 
and RuJJia^ is in Europe, It has ne\t to thefe 33 kingdoms, 

24 of which are on Terra Firmay and the other feven in ifl- 
ands- • ^ 

Of the inland kingdoms aie thofe of, i. Tetnen, and 2. 

Sartachy in Arabia, 3. Vi^apor, 4. Golconda, 5. Bijnagai\ 

6. CaiiLlity and 7. Cochiny in the peninfula on the other fi^e 
the %,Siam, c) Gambaya, 10. AvayOv Pegu. ii. 

Acham, ' 12*. ilracha^y,. 13. Tunquin, 14. Cochid China, 
and 15. JaoSy in theneninfula on the other ftdc the Ganges* 

16. Barantola., or LaJJa’: Neckbat. Cogua, ox Great 
Thibet. 19. Nanyu, 20.* Little. Thibet, 2i. KAghar, 22. 

Corea, - 23 . Samarcand, and^ o’^yjiechay in Great V artary, 25. 

VII i.’g rellay and 2 & 1 c V; m Georgia, 

vos.'The infular kingdoms are, i. the Maldivia Ifies, 2. 

Candiy in the ifle of Ceylon, 3. Achetn. ^4. Matcran. .5, 

Borncoy in the^i^ands of thofe names in the Sound. 6. uMa- 
\\affary and ^*Lermitey in Moluccckljlands^ 

^ ^ C 4 " 
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%siD£s thefe, we may reckon three dominions eftabIi(h-« 
cd here by the Europeans^ as i. of the Spaniards in the Philips 
pine IJIands, 2. Of the Portuguefe in Goa^ and other coafts 
of India \ and, 3. Of the Dutch in Batavia^ Java^ Ceylon^ and 
other ifles and coafts. To thefe we may add tffe Englijh^ 
firemhy and Danijh fettlements, particularly on the cO&fb of 
Malabar and Coromandel^ with lomc independent ones, or^J 
as they arc called^ vagrant nations, hccaufe they have^no fyfr. 
tied abode, but move their tents from place to place, as occat* 
fion offers, or fancy leads them ; the moft cunfiderablc; of 
them are the tribes galled lUngebres^ Bedivins^ and fome 
others in Arabia^ and the KaJmrls in Tartary^ who live in 
hords independent of each other. c 

It might feem an ^ndlefs talk to enumerate the different 
i\{»ou/ig€s. tongues an4*diale£ls which are fpoken in this vaft extent and 
variety of nations ^ and yet it may he faid in general; that 
Jfia lias bv far the feweft of any other part of the world. 
"'J'his is chiefly owing to its vaft over-grown empires, which, 
coiiunor.ly ftrivc to introduce an uniformity of language 
amongft their rcfpeiSlive fubje£ls. ^I he principal are the 
yf/v.Z/V, Perfian^ Tattaricy Chinefe^ Japonefe^ Malayan^ and 
Mahiharic. As for the European languages, as well as fome 
of the learned, they are known to few of the natives, and 
arc only ufed by thofc foreigners who" have introduced ^henv 
^ ibr their own convenience# 

XlUmates. There muft be a great variety of climates in Afia^ as it 
expends quite from iheeqi^aior to the poiar circle, and be- 
yond, or, for aught we know, even to the pole itfclf 5 for it" 
comprehends all the temperate, the greater half of the torrid, 
and good part of the frigid, zones; io that it enjoys no Jefs 
than /^4 climates : yet, upon the whole, if we except fome 
parts of Arabia and Tartary ^ and fonie of the more northern 
trails, the whole country is rich and fruitful, and fogie parts 
!ff it exceedingly fo. Next to Arnerica^ it is thelar^ejft quar- 
ter of {he four ; its length from taft to weft may be comput- 
ed at 4800 miles, fome fay 600c ; dfrii its Srefich,*as far as 
it is known, from north to fouth, 4?®o. 
lju I tfV- ^ divifion of this part of thif w orld^^e (hall confider it 
K.ar.icn rcfpcdl only to the different dominions it fs at prefent 

hntttiL fubjedlto; as, I. 7«r^y; Ifdia'^ 5 ^ 

Rujpuu Tartary ; and, 6. the JJIqmusT' It may, indc 3 !l, be 
here cbjeflcd, that Tartary is not under one govcrnmen*f 
th.-t sndhi beyond the Ganges is independent of the great Mo- 
gul, as Arabia is alfo of the Turks ^zxidi that Gefrgia^ Mingre^ 
Jfa^ bV, arc fubjefi^ partly to thf laft, and partly to the 
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Jians^ and confequently, that each ihould be divMed into theif 
refpcftive parts. But we think it more eligible to avoid 
clogging the reader’s memory with too many difi;in£lions, 
for which reafoii we fhall follow the fame e?fy method in the 
followinjj general view of the whole. 

1. - TITRKT in Jfui is divided into JVeJlern and Eajlerrf. On the 
The*welttrn comprehends Anatolia^ or Afia-Mimry Syrla^ continent^ 

Palejline^ and the TwkiJIj Arabia, o 

' I'he eaftern contains Dtcrbcck^ lurkomama^ ZTi^Georgia. 

—They all lie from fouth to north. 

2. PERSIA is divided into Norlhjtn^ Ssiuhcrn^ and Mid- 
die. 

'riTE northern contains the piovinccs of SSirzwit^ Gi^ 
land, Chtrejfcn, iA c. 

The fouthern, Cnfijlan, Purs, Kirmnn, Alatun^lAc. 

The middle, Eratk, SMlrJian, Sigijlauy iSc . — All he front 
weft to e.ift. 

3. ASIATIC Ruffia comprehends part of Great Tartary, 

Siberia', and Samoieda. 

4. CHINA is divided into North and South, the former of 
which contains the fix following Urge provinces, including 
Lcaotung without the great wall j as, Leaotung, Xantu.ig, 1 \- 

Xaufi, Honan, and Xenjt. 

'l\lE fouthern contains the ten following ; as, Nanking, 
Chikiang, Kiangji, Tokien, Huquang, ^uantun^, Suiheen, 

J)eu, S^ihivji, and Junan, All tbtfe extend from call to 

weft. « 

JjIPAN, and the land (AYtjpi. 
u. 'I'liE A'logul Empty i., in which arc many petty king-^ 

Joins, butchiefty thofc ot Dcdi, Agta, Ca?n!Aa, .iiid Bemial, 
fo called fiom their fevcral capitals. — Tnc iv/o inld arc in-» 
land, the othcis on the coafts, 

7. INDIA comprehends, i. the peninfali within the 
Ganges, Containing the kingdoms of Deian, Goujnda, Bifna- 
gm, and Alalabary which are fttuated rnoftly noithwprd. 2. 

The peninfufa beyond'ihe Ganges^ containing thofc of Ptgu, 

Tunquin, Cothinchina, rnd which laft is lubdivided into 

Alartaban, Siam, and AdaM^’ca,^ "They lie from north to 

fouth. 

^ 'J'he Afialic iftards are divided into two dalles, •uiz. Aliatic 

1. ‘'riioSE in the ^^fHtan ocean, which are, Crylo/t, the /jZjnds. 
Ivtaldives, the Sunda Ijiands, as Sumatm, "Jaua, llomeo, Uc, 

the Spice IJlands, as Banda, lAf. the Moluccusp-ds 'Itmaie, Vi- 
thofe of Ambnyna, Ceram, Gihlu, tJc. 

2. Thosu on the Eaftern ocean 5 at the Ladtosu^, 
fa, ar!S ihc Philippine Ijkndi^ 

^ • C H A 
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Anatolia A NATOLIA had formerly the name of limply; 
Mfcribed. Jtx. and by vmy of excellency, as being the heft fpot in 
all this part of the world, and being adorned with very many 
noble and opulent cities, and confiderable Hates. At pre- 
fent it is diHinguiflie^ ffom the whole Jfmtic region, by the 
epithet of Minor ^ or Lejfer .* the name of Anatolia was 
given to it on account of its cjflcrn fituation trom Europe^ 
Ifs limits, and is Hill called xhe^Levant, It is a large peninfula, of a 
conlideriiblif breadth and length, which juts out between 
the Mcditarranean on the fouth, rjid the Euxine or Black ^ca 
on the north, quite to the Archipelago on the weft, and the 
fca of Marmora on the north>weft : fo that it is bounded 
on the north by the Euxine Sea^ or, as the Turks calhit, Ka- 
ra Denghi ; on the north weft by the Tea of Marmora ; on 
the weft by the Thracian Bofphorus^ the Propontis^ and Archi- 
pelago ; on the eaft, by the caftern part of the Mediterranean^ 
and on the fouth h) the river Euphrates^ which divides it 
from Turcemania and Diarbeck^ or Diyarbeckr. It extends 
from the 27th toalmoft the 40th degree of eaft longitude, 
and betucen the 37th and 41. 30. of latitude. Its utmoft 
length from eaft to we^, is compiitid to be about 600 
miles, and its breadth from fouth 10 north, about 320. 
Prirvincss. ANATOLIA.^ in its iargeft fenfe, comprehends the anci- 
ent proiincts of Galatia^ Paphlagonia^ Bithynia^ Pontus, My- 
Phr^^ia^ Lydia and Meonia^ eEoTiSy Ionia , Caria^ Doris, 
Pamphilia^ PiJJidia, Cappadocia^ LyciOy Lacaonia and Cilicia. At 
prcicnt geographers commonly divide it into four parts, ac- 
cording to their fituation. i. Anatolia, propcrlf fo called, 
on tbp weftern part. 2. Caramania^ on the fouthern. 3. 
Aladulia, on the caftern ; and, 4. "the Northern. 

?/ -• The Turks, who call this country Anadalu, Nadalu, and 
Anatol Vilaiete, divide it into fi^tfiftritSIs, which are under « 
the government uf five beglerbegs, whofe refidence is in the 
capital of each diftiicl, whifib Cotya^, Tocat^ Trabezond^ 

Marcjh, and Iconium. Thefe fiv^ gfwernments are'^aga'ii^ 
lircdivitled, each into a number of fangiacates, which Take 
their denomination from the places where each fangiac re- 
ftdc-s. • • 

5: 7 /:v'. This whole cjuntlTy is na^trally rich, fertile, and hcaltfy^ 
li'oiif’li the TurbJhxYvc[ix\y has almoft reduced it intS' a de- 
^ • a ' fart. 
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fjirt. Our Englijh merchants travelling thither on account almojt 
of trade, have often the curiofity to viftt the antiquities of quite 
this once noble and famous country, and fcarce findFng ymy gie^ed. 
thing but ruins, ca|i only lament fo dreadful a change. The 
very fields, though naturally rich and well watered, lie yet 
uncuitiyated ; and thofe grounds which, if rightly cultivated, 

'would produce the greateft plenty of corn, and variety of 
fr^iits, herbs, and other cbmmodities, afe over-run with 
weeds and brambles. Thofe few plains and dales that are 
cultivated, though after thecarelef^and flovenly 7 »r^/y/; me- 
thod, yield, notwithftanding, excelleni: corn of feveral forts, 
fruits of all kinds, exquifite* grapes and wines, the faireft 
olives, citrons, lemons, oranges, figs, dates, &c. befides 
abundance of coffee, rhubarb, balfam, opium, galls, and (frade and 
other valuable drugs and gums. To which we rlAay add their manufee^ 
twiffed cotton, filk, grogram, yarn, goats hair, Carpets, and ture. 
tapeflries, calicuts and cordavans of feveral colours, quilted 
coverlids, all which are from thence imported into Europe, 

The only natural rarity worth mentioning in this country Soap^ 
is a certain kind of earth, which boils up out of the ground, earth. 
and is always gathered before fun-rife, and in fuch quanti- 
ties, that many camels are employed in carrying loads of it 
to foap' houfes at fome.diftance, where being mixed and boil- 
ed with oil for feveral days, it becomes an excellent foap. 

The Franh call it foap-earth, anti it is found in the neigh- 
bouring plains about Smyrna. Thefoap that is manufaftur- 
cd of it is in great requclf, for^which reafon it is a coiifi- 
derable article in the trade of the inhabitants. 

Artificial curiofities are here in great number, if we Jndent 
may call by that name the ren^ains and ruins of ancient public ftrudures 
and private buildings, cities, and palaces. Such a^s, i. The ruinsm 
veftiges of an ancient Roman circus and theatre near Smyrna^ 
in the environs of which arc often found variety of Rotnan 
medals. 2. About tw'o fmall daysjourney from that city 
are fom** rema'ms of ,the ancient Thiatyra^ as appear frbni 
twelve remarkable infcYiptions ftill extant. 3. At Mylnffay 
(formerly MylaJJo in Caria)^ among other noble remains, are 
a magiiiticent marble terrtple, dedicated to the goddefs of 
Rome, and built in honour of Augujius, as appears from an 
kifcription, ftill eit'Ve, on the front, and a ftately column 
' called The Pillar of Menander, with a curious temple, but by 
whom, or on what account ere£ted, is not known. 4. Ac 
Bphefus are ftill to he feen feveral ancient churches, particu- 
larly that of St, fohn, the moft entijre of them all,* now a 
furltifi) weAtypit, 5. At Lajldlccaj now .»only inhabited by 
wild bcaftjs and fowls, arc ftill extant three noble theatres of 

white 
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white marble, and a ftacely circus, all fo entire, that they 
nii^ht be tjkcn for firudlurcs of modern date. 6 . At Sardisy 
now a poor mean village, though once the feat of the great 
anil rich Crasfus^ are ibc remains of fon^u jmcient ftately edi- 
fices, with fcvtral imperfect inferiptions. 7 . At PergamoSy 
fahicd for being the firlt inventrefs of parchment, arc the 
ruins of a palace of the ancient jltalic king?, with the an- 
cient Chiillian chtirch of 5/. Sojibia^ now converted into .a 
mofquc. 

State ff Ci-IRISTIANIT V bcin^ barely tolerated among the Turby 
Greek and the patriarchs, arohbifliops, and bifhops, whether 

or Armenians^ as well as their frtrs, churches, and flocks, be- 
ing not only k‘ pt unJ^er a ttate of deplorable powty and 
iervitudo, but the prelates depofed, changed, promoted, or 
opprefled, actorJing to the arbitrary will of the fulran and 
his niiniftere ; it would he in vain to expert an exadlf ac- 
count of thofe ecclcfnftrcal dignities, whether nominal or 
real ; fo that we fiiull content ourfclvcs v;ith the bare men- 
tion of the mull conliderablc of them through all the parts of 
Jjhtlc Tut ky. 

Th£ chief Cretk patriarchates, befides that of Confwnti* 
nopki are thofe of 'Jctufalem^ Alexandria, and Antioch, The 
Armenians have two patriarchs, the, firft of which rc- 
fides at Ecmefayi, a rnonaftery in Georgia, and the oth?r at 
Sis, in Aladuiia, I'he Nejhrians are allowed one, whofe rc- 
fidcnce is commonly at MoJJiily in the province of Diar- 
hekK^ % 

The archbilhorrics belonging to the Greeks, are thofe 
C'f Thraclea, Saknlk', Athens, Malv^fia, AmphipoHs, Neapeli 
di Romania, Lardfa, A b'lunogk', Gorint!^, Nicof^a, Janna, Mo- 
s'.cinhafea, Pbanariori, Patras', Pruonefus, Ainajia, 

ScutaripTyre, Ty.ina,7iv\^ lietytas, 

^iJIjopru . The chief bdhoprics of rhe fame Crreek church, are Ancy-- 
ra, Cyzieus, Epbrjus, Chalcedon, Nice, Nicomedia, Smyrnt^y 
Trehizot^d, Drama, Mitylue, SerTa, Chrijlim^polis, Iconium, 
now Cogni, Nova (Nfatwi, Chios, Rhodes, and 5?. y^hn AA- 
ere. As for thole ui the Armenians, Neftorians, and titular 
Roman Catholic, they arc of little cy no note, 

Pdo unis Universities, or any* feats of learning, can* hardly be 
ryerjim. cxpcdcd under a govern rnciic wrtiofc: rcljgion infpires mea 
with a coniempi fur all k:iid of iitcrafurc ; fo that if we'ej^ 
cept fome few academies which the jefuits and fomc other 
orders of the clufrch of Rome have, with great difficulty, 
been allowed to t:\xtl h«rc, . n J fome few Gr^Pznd Armenian 
fchools, whci’.^ clnUren a^ Tent to learn to read,^ orP 
perhaps to '.rtiie, r-o other fcininarics for learning^ 

ift 
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in all this vafV country : and in genera^ the clergy of all 
denominations arc very ignorant, except ihofe who have tra- 
velled* or come thither from foreign countries. 

The chief languages fpoken in this country are theTwr/- Languages 
ijh^ Greeks and Arrrenian^ the Latin among the Catholics^ and 
the Lingua Franca^ a kind of mixt medley of language, com- 
mon to the inhabitants. 

ANATOLIA^ properly fo called, cohfi^iered by modern pjrj} 
geographers as the Hrft part of this country, is divided into vijicn of 
thd following diftrifls; i.Eithynia. 7 .» Myjia. 3. Anatolia, 

4. hnla, 5. Caria. t. Doris, 7. Lydia, 8, Phrygia, 9. 

Galatia, i O. Pamphlagonia, 

I. BITHTNIA^ the neareft province to in £*//- 

3 ^, is "j^arted from it only by the fmall ftrait called the 
racian Bofphorus, Pruja^ called by the 7 urh Burfa^ ftill 
preferves a great (hare of its ancient opulence, Aough fome 
lay that its commercial concerns are much decayed, and the 
great concourfe of merchants fo much l(*flciied, that the 
place is going to rinn j but this feems to bs a miihke ; for 
a caravan gees every two months from thence into Pcrfta, 
and it is allb a ftage for fcvcral others that go from Altfpn^ 
Conjlantinople^ &c, 10 Ifpahan, The Bercfthie is a large ccl’- 
fice, well built, and filled with warc-houfes and Ihop?, 
where are expefed to faie all kinds of merchandizes, which 
are brought hither from the Levants, belldes thole vrhich are 
manufactured in the city itfcK. It is well known rh.^t the 
Bithynian lilk, by far the fincH: in ail Tmh^ is, for the 
part manu‘’a£lurcd here, b'>ftc\?s confulcrabl; quarslkies 
brought* from which, though much inferior in line- 

nefs, is yet v/rought by the P^ ujim workmen, w ho a:e al- 
low'ed to be the bell in ^’urly i'A weaving ofhanpinc^s, tapef- 
try, carpets, and the like, which arc in great requeft, and 
' therefore carried into all pi*rts of Fur.opr, 

AV 67 i'^.cal!ed by the 'Tnrk'^ Ijtfuhy and Pijchj^r^ tlio’ much 
fallen from its ancient gransieur, has a convenient haven on 
the Tea of /Aif^mcra^ oppbfite Mcfampola, 'I'be c6untrv 
aboui it affords very good fruit.s, and ext client v/Incs. It 
contains ab.)ut io,coo inhabitants, including Gviehy Armr^ 
nians^ and yews, as well as '‘T//rAv, . who ail diive a conlider- 
able commerce in corn, fruit, fine cloth, tapefiry, and other 
Levantine mannfadl£*'''s. 

iSriCOMEDlA, by the Tt 4 rh named Jfinia^ and Jfmigimid^ 
is a large and populous city, with rich and beautiful bjzar^?, 
or ware-houfes, markets, halls, and other public tdifices. 

Ir is lituated on a fruitful and dcliciou**. hill, t?'ie corn, ‘wines, 
jX^d (buits, that grow thereon ?eing rtekorr^d infr-rior to none 
^ in 
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in Turky. It is computed to contain about 3O9OOO inhabit* 
ants, TurkSf Greeksy and ^rmenianSy all carrying on i 

coniiderable trade in manufadures of filks, cottons, woollen 
and linen cloths, earthen ware, and glafs of all forts, which 
make it one of the moll; opulent cities in«thefe pasts. The 
gj;cateft part of the faics, barques, and other trading . 

belonging not only to this city, but even to the merchants of 
ConflantimpUy areiuilt here. 

CHALCEDOrf was once a city of great note, but is n 9 w 
dwindled almoft to nothing. 

2 . AITSIA and LeJJir Phrygia have the Propontis for their 
northern boundary ; the Helh^poni on the weft ; Phrygia 
Major on the eaft ; and Lydia and the Archipelago on the 
fouth. 

The Marmora Ijlands abound with corn, wine, fi uits, cot- 
ton, and pafturc grounds, whereon arc bred great quantities 
of cattle. ^Praconejj'uSy the largeft of them, is famed for its 
marble quarries. 

LAMPSACUS^ now Lampafeo^ was 'formerly cel<'bratcd 
for the excellent wines it produced ; and the territory about 
it is ftill covered with fine vines and pomegranates, which 
theTi/?vfj cultivate under pretence of preferving the raifins, 
but in fa£t make good wine and brandy of them. 

3 . /EOLIS has Phrygia Minor on the north ; the Mgcan. 
or Aiolinn fea on the weft j Ionia on the fouth, 2inA Lydia on 
the eaft. It is fcarce now remarkable in any refpedi 3 nei- 
ther does it feem to enjoy any branch or article of trade. 

%, IONIA is the next province to ^clis^ about the boun- 
daries of which geographers differ. Its only confidcrable ci- 
ty is, » ^ 

SMT^N Ay by the 77/ri^r ^called Ifmyry one of the fineft 
ports in the Leroanty being fituated at the bottom of a bay 
capable of containing the largeft navy in the world ; and, 
by its general and fiourilbing trade, being one of the great- 
eft and richeft cities in the AJi^tic Turky. The commodi- 
oufnefS of its harbour has rendered k the (5fnninot/ 'rendez- 
vous of the greateft merchants in all the four parts of the 
world, and the ftaple of their merchandize. 

It was very coofiderable in the time of the RomanSy and 
has all along been famed for its great commerce with all nati* 
ons, efpecially the Englijhy many 6 f oTir confiderable^mer- 
chants refiding in it, and having a conful to proteA the‘dr. 

This city is ^reckoned to contain 15,000 Turhy io,ooa 
Greeksy and near 2,000 Jewsy befides ArnunienSy Franks^ and 
others/ The whole wade h^e, as well as in all Tur^y 
managed by the Brokerage ol^ the Juvsy the Turks ‘nevJ^ 

- ' • - tranfaiiing^ 
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tranfading any bargain with Chriftiaas in any cafs, but 
leaving it to thofe fubtle brokers, who are all wealthy, and 
live very hanclfomely, and fome of them fplendidly, by it. 
The whole town is a continued bazar, or fair, where no- 
thing thaf can bn wilhed for is wanting, either for cloath- 
in{r,.ij^ftenance, or pleafurc ; becaufe all the beft common]!- 
ties of Aftci and Europe are brought hither, and fold at cheap 
rates. 

The territory about Smyrna is very fertile, with fine olive 
trees and vines ; and the wine that is made is excellent. 
The European confuls live here ii\, great ftate and magnifi- 
cence. 

This city fufFered by a very extenfive and devouring fire, 
on the 6th of Augujl^ 17631 which, by fome fatal accident, 
broke /rv-t at midnight, and lafted 26 hours, involving in its 
prpgr^s the whole Frank quarter, inhabited intirely by the 
difFereru fadlories of the foreign nations, particularly the 
EngUJ!)^ French, Dutch^ Venetian^ Imperial^ Swedijh^ Danifn^ 
and Rggufean. Ne»t one merchant’s nor conful’s houfe was 
left ftanding, except the Englijh confuFs, and that not en- 
tire, Mor without fuffering great damage. ‘Even the maga- 
zines, and the repofitories of all the various merchandize, 
which btfore had been looked upon as fire-proof, burft thro’ 
the intenfc violence of .the flames. Thefccne of defolation 
wa.son all fides terrible; and the lofs fuftained, reckoned at 
a million and half of Turkijh dollars, or near two huijdrcd 
thoufand | ounds fterling. 

5. CARIA is bounded on thetiorth by Jcjiia^ and the ri- 
ver Maandsrs on the cart by Great Fhrygia and Lyd'i 
and on the fouth and weft hy t le Icarianfoz. 

6. projects rintothWea, and by being furrounded 

by it on three fides, is only joined to Carta on the north. It 
has the ifland of SciOi or Cosj and of Rhodes^ on th^ 'buth 

and foutbrweft. 

7. LYDIA^ or Mao^ila^ bordered to Phrygia on the cart, 

to thcjnorth,,and to Cariaun the fouth ; bul its li- 

mits, ftridtly fpeaking,'iie httween Molts on the fouth-wert, 
Myfni on the north-wert, ^Catia < i f' c fouth, Phrygia 
Major on the cart. In thiy province is the river PaSfolus^ 
famed for its gedden fands, and tbe^ mountairi Tmolis^ cele- 
brated for Its fafFron and excellent wines. 

^The country round called by ihoTurks Akijhar^ 
is covered with cotton -trees and corn-fields, and a part of h, 
though uncultivated, with tamarilks. 

*^MAGNESIA^ and Sipylum, trailed by the Turks SurleteJfarj 
if r^uced from a once la^C and ^populous city, to an 

ordi- 
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or(}Inary town, fubfifting chiefly on the fnanuf4(Sfure of 
cotton yarn. 

LAODJCEAy once one of the moft confiderable townv 
in AJkty cfpccially for the exchange of money, is now nothing 
but a vaft heap of ruins. , 

DINGHISHLT is large and well peopled, and has a con- 
liJcrable trade. 

8. PHRTGTA MAJOR has PamphyUa on the foutb ; 

Myfia on tb*? weff ; Bttfjynia on the north ; and Galatia on 
the eaft. 'I'his country would be valily fruitful if well cul- 
tivated. « 

COTTMUM^ now Chiutai a ^ is a large, populous, and 
flourifhing town. * 

S YUNADA was rv^clcntlv much famed for its l!ne mar- 
ble, which was of a beautiful white, ipotted <r.ed and 
purple, and <^f great value. 

9. GAUAT'IA^ by the T'urh called Chiarirre^ 
Phrygia Major on the weft ; Papi^Iagouia 011 the north ; 
PamphyUa on the fouth j and Cappadocia on the c.ift. 7 'his 
country v/as anciently efttemed a rich fertile one, and was 
famed for producing the amethyft ftone in great quantities. 
Ancyra^ c.iiled by the Tinks Angcttri^ formerly the capital of 
Galatia^ and a noble city* is ftill popuioiis. The city of 
Aphion^ has its name from the quantities of opkim which 
arc made in and about it, the whole territory producing* 
great crops of poppy, from 'which that excellent dru'g is cx- 
tra<ftcd. 

i c. PA M PHLAGO K / A, by fomc made a part of Ga-^ 
latfa^ together with Pontus^ lits on the north of Galatia^ and 
is divided on the eaft from Cr^'^padccia by the river Halys^ and 
on the weft by that of Parthe^fis, Af prefen t it is called by 
the l^urks the country of Per.der^ or Boli, 

HERACLEA PONTI, now Pefiderachi, or Ercgri^ -is 
quite fip.k from its nescient fpleiido’’. 

AAIAl^TRIS^ now Amajiro^ from being a. famed fca-port 
under the Reman and Greek emp'ires, is .now dwindled to 
nothing, by reafon of the lofs of its commerce. 

^TEIJTHRANIA^ now Trlpoly^ is ftill a good port- 
town, ^ ‘ 

SI 2 \OPEy now SinapCj maintains a very profitable fiftiery. 
The country about it is fertile, if it wa§ well cultivated | 
witness the many olive-trees of confiderable bignefs tVut 
grow in it. Strabo long fince obferved, that, in all the 
coafts from this“city quit? to Bitbynia^ there grew grev= 
numbers of trees, fueb. as olb'C, maple, and wallnut. wijji 
fome of which tho- inhabitants ^ifcd to build ftnps^^ ansi' ctL 
- . .. . otherr,! 
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otb^rs^ fuch as the maple and walnut, they made fine tables, 
/Cup*boards, and other utenfils. The fame is done at prefent, 
except that inftcad of tables, which the Turks do not ufe, 
they make fofas, and other forts of flooiing, wainfcottiiig, 
and other houlhold .ornaments. 

\ AMASIAy the fecond part of Afm Mimr^ is bounded on Second 
the by the Euxine Sea \ on the caft by Armenia ; oi\ *viJiou of 
the weft by Anatolia Proper \ and oil the fouth by Caramania Anatoha* 
and AnaduVta. 7'he town of Amajia^ q 2 \\z& Amnafan by the 
Turhs^ has a river which falls about iixty miles below it into 
the Euxine Sea^ and is navigable and large enough to carry 
ihips of great burden. Yet nothing of^any moment is here 
tranfaded, notwithftanding proximity to ib fine a river 
and the feu. This province is divided into the following 
cliftri61s. ^ ^ 

1. Pt>Nfi^S^^lemoniacus lies along the ftAie Euxine 

coaft, having the Gah^^s on the weft, and the Cappadocicus 
on the caft. ^ 

NEOCMSAREAj^ or Tocat^ is the capital of this diftrlfl, 
and is looked on as the center of the AJiatic commerce. The 
caravans of Diarbeck come hither in eighteen days ; men oit 
horfeback perform the journey in twelve ; and thofe that go 
hence to Smyrna^ without turning to Pruja or Angora^ take 
up about twenty-feven days on mules, and forty on camels* 

Thefe taravans are often expofed to the freebooters that infeft 
thefe roads ; for which reafon they *not only go well armed, 
but are allc^^efcorted by Turkijh troops. 

The country about Tocat prodtyjjps a great variety of cx • 
cellent pl^ts, and particularly fo*tne fofiils, or fubterrancous 
vegetations, of fiTrprifing beauty. . They are fomething like 
oiJrWlints, inclofed in matrices^ ^hich, when broken, dif- 
play fome of the fineft cryftallizations that can be infiagined. 

The greater part of the people about Toent, ev ’n as far as 
thirty or forty miles round, are employed in iron or copper 
nianufa61u^es. T'hey have their copper from the mines of 
Trebizond ind Ca^t^is^oul ; the former about thre^, and ^he 
latter about ten days jou’rney from their city. About a mile 
out of Tocat is a lar^e village, chiefly inhabited by Chriftians, 
who are moftlv employed in fanning of leather. 

2. PONTUS Cafpadocia extends from* the Polemonia- 

cus eaftward, qu*tc ro CpUhis zwd the frontiers of Georgia, 
having the Lf//er Armenia and !he river Euphrates for the 
fouilfcrn, anti the {ame Et'xine Sea fijr the northern, boun- 
daiies. ^ / 

the third div.i |Con of AJsa Minor ^ in its q'hird di^ 
Of' f vmDrchencs Cat udccia skndt\}QLeffer Armenia, tvificn of 
\.;oD. Vox. XLllL ^ It Anatolia. 
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It joins to the country, or beglebergate of Trebizond on 'the 
fottth, and is by the Turks called the beglebergate of Munit^ 
or Marafch^ and fometimes Dulgadir, The territory of this 
province is unfit! for tillage, but has abundance of fine paf- 
ture grounds, on which the inhabitants breed ^ vaft num- 
J^er of cattle, efpecially horfes and oamels, befides vaft^hcrds 
of iheepand goats. ^ ’ ‘ 

I . CAP PA DOC lA^ befides the great pafture grounds, 
produces wines^nd fruits in great quantities, and the moun- 
tains with which it abounds, efpecially that long and^igh 
chain of them called A/tfitaurus^ have mines of filver, copper, 
iron and allum. * 

MARASCH 2 Lnd Cafarea^rt well built and populous ci- 
ties. The latter is the ftage of all the caravans df the eaft, 
which here difperfe themferves, each to the^j^^^fpeftive ci- 
ties. T\fi bazars arc handfome and ^jj^’l-uorcd,' and the 
inhabitants quite polite. 

a. ARMENIA the Lejfer^ tha'other diftrift of Aladulia^ 
fo called to diftinguifli it from the G^^eater Armenia^ which 
belongs ioPerfM^ has Greater Arrnenia on the eaft,* on 
the fouth, the Euxine on the weft, and Cappadocia on the 
north. 

Tourthii- CARAMANIA^ the fourth divifion of Afa Minor, fituate 
*vifion of on the fouthermoft part, extends .from north to fouth along 
>^natolia. the Mediterranean coaft, which is its fouthern boundary, and* 
comprehends the ancient countries of Lyda, Pamphylia^ PI- 
Jidia^ and Cilicia. The Turks call the whole pr^^vince Cqra-> 
*man Hi. 

1. LYCIAy now mh^Jefitiy is bounded on iha fouth by 
the Mediterranean ; on thr north by PhryfiG Major ^ and part 
of Pamploylia ; on the weft^by Caripy and on the eaft by Ji- 
licia. *The mountain named Olympus^ fituate near the Olty/ 
of its name, was anciently famed for the excellent ftftro.x. 
that grew wild upon it. 

2. PAMPHYLIAj another maritime part ot Caramania^ 

hzo^Lycia on the weft, Cilicia dn the cafj-. I^ifidiaor^ the north, 
and the Mediterranean on the fetith. The maritime pans 
and the low lands are naturally rich, if well cultivated. Nor 
are the in and up^lands, nor ceven mpuntains, unprofitable, 
fince they ferve to breed numerous" herds of goats, whofe 
hair makes excellent camblefs. territory about SatAia^ 

called by the Turks Sataiyati^ is delightful to a high 
being covered with ^itron and orange trees, which grow 
fpontaneoufl^, without any care, and are la/ge, beauj^fiil- 
and of exquifite fr^rant^. Here is likev^fe the ftoTaj^pro-. 
duced in large^quantUies s «md it niay be faM in'* gr'*'uhd 

' * ‘ ‘ ' in 
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in* general, that a little labour would make it capable of 
bearing every fruit and herb that could be defired, either for 
ufe or delight. The haven is now only fit, whatever it might 
have been formerly, to receive finall veflele. 

3. PlMpiAy vidtich lies on the north of Pamfhylia^ is ' 
Tfinal^t^d mountainous, being fituate on the weft fide 0/ 
McumXaurusy but has a good many fertile plains, and its 
hills afford fome minerals. Seleucia here was anciently 
ftlled Ferrea^ perhaps from fome iron mines or manufac* 
tuffci 

^,^J[jTCAONIA and Ifauria Tie the north-eaft of P/- 
having Cilicia on the fouth, Gf eater Phrygia on the 
weft, and Galatia Propria on flic caft. '1 he country is fiat, 
and natui^lly fertile. • 

5. CUjrJ.d bounded on the north- weft by the long 
ridge^oV mounfaTlfti^which feparate it from Ifauna and £v- 
^aonia\ on the noi\\!\i^^appadocia anil Lower Armcftia ; on 
the caft by Comagene ; aiW on the fouth by Syria and the 
Mediterranean. The eaftern part of it is a fine fiat fertile 
country^ the other very hillv, rocky, and barren. The CL 
licians were the inventors of a kind of manufa£lory of hair- 
cloth, chiefly of goat’s hair, called fack- cloth, and much 
ufed in the penitential humiliations of the Jews and pri- 
mitive Chriftians, Adana is much refoited to from other 
'tbwns'of Cilicia^ efpccially from the roountain-fide, for its 
■wmes, corn, and other fruits, which are hence difperfed in- 
to .the mof 9 |barren parts. 

C H A / III. 

•^Of Sy/ia. 

'O YRIA, the fecond confiderable province o^Turky in Ajia^ 

and ly^ig next to Anatolia^ on the fouih-eaft fide of it, was f^ribed. 
originally focalledfrom thccapitaj T%or^ or 7 z«r, which thc"^ 

Greeks aiL^ ■WlliL^ffSdOt^^ have fince foftened into Sur and 
Tyre. It was one of the foui* firft grand monarchies, and 
was promifeuoufly called by prophane writers, Syria and AJ^- 
'fyria. Sacred writers ajivays mention 4 1 as (J^indl from AJJyria 
and Canaan. The Turks at pr<?fent call it 'Slourie, or Suurijian. 

SYRIAy in general, is bleflcd with a ferene, temperate, and 
liealwliful air; a foil deep, rich, and fertile; level, delightful, 
and produ 61 ive of everything dcfi^ble for, the ufes and 0/ Syria, 
of life. It would at leajfbe fo, if the Turhs^ too &c. 
’:^ed voluptuoufners^^d flc;th,did not fo (hame- 
“P ',4 itF^f. tbT-rcomiwnly h^e ali th eir rich con- 
I>a ' quefts. 
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queSs, and let the greateft part lie wafte and uncuItlvatecL 
It is notwichihiiding fo rich naturally in many places, thav\ 
ftill with the leaft care it produces plenty of corn, wine, oili^ 
grapes, figs, lemons, oranges, melons, honey, canes, dates, 
cotton, and even when left to lie at reft, abundance of arr.- 
■ matic and medicinal herbs. It has alfo abundance^ of rifeb 
pafture grounds, which feed vaft herds of cattle; efpecially a 
fine breed of ihisep, whofe tails, wool, and fat, wei^h together 
between twenty-five and thirty pounds, and would befpoiled 
by trailing on the ground, were they not laid on a liglft kind 
of fled, which the fctiep draw after them. There 'is like- 
wife a beautiful kind of Syriq^n goat, whofe cars arc wide and 
long, and hair long and of a beautiful colour. Befides thefe, i 
there is a great number of buffaloes and other oxen, camels, 
dromedaries, wild boars, deer of feveral fo.rr///’tc>r:.y nothing 
of hare?, rabbits, and other game, a-rjT^a great variety of • 
wild fowl, f'uch as partridges, qi^r.hs, pidgeons, pheafant: 
turtles, he. 'Fhc ground is watered by a good number of 
rivers, the moft celebrated ofwhich are the Jordan ^ 

Cafaneer^ OronUs^ Adonis^ Cherfeus^ and fome others of lefs 
note. The maritime parts have good convenient harbours^ 
and the whole country is under a temperate, that is, under 
pait of the fifth and fixlh climate, and between the thirty- 
third and thirty-feventh degrees of north latitude: fo that 
even in the months of June, July, and Auguft, which ale 
generally very hot and fultry, when no wind ftirs, they are, 
,.as by a conftant miracle of Providence, relived by cool 
wefterly breezes from Ufp Mediterranciin. Here are indeed 
fevcral banen atid rocky JJnountains, fiK*h aj? fjw countries | 
of that extent are free fro.^;; but they are ft; inconfidcray.c 
in compnrifon of the vaft spacious 'plains, that thty ma/ I . 
confidered as of no account; and fo fit and tfiefe 

plains, that many of them are tilled up wi:h wooden coul- 
ters, and the plough drawn only by a fingle^horfe, or a 
couple of bulloc ks ; fo that, upon the whole, it may be af- 
firmed, that were it not for the cp^rii.uviS iri'.'o-ons of the 
Arms, the tyranny of the Turki/lf government, and the Ire-* 
quent revolts occ^ioned thereby, Syria w'ould be one of the 
richeft and mof^.delightful fpots in s’l Afia. .It muft, how- 
ever, be owned,' ftiat all thefe beautie?^ and excellencies are 
terribly eclipfed by the many and various melancholy objedls 
which prefenc themf^lvcs to the eyes of travellers, f 'ch as 
the great nunjber of c^]pc opulent and ftaiely cincs, to fay 
nothing of a much gr^rw number of goodly towu -'- 
villages, formerly in a maq^ourifliing coMition • 

and inhabited, land carryiit ■ on a ground 

' ' m 
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but now quite depopulated and laid in ruins ; many ancient 
and magnificent chriftian churches^ once adorned wiih eveiy 
thing that was elegant and coftly, and now eiihrr converted 
into mofques, with^all their noble architecture and jflatues 
l^efaced, or^rcduced into ruinous heaps, and become the or- 
dinaTySelidence of beafts and birds of prey. 

The moft remarkable mountains in this country are, the Remark- 
Libanus and Antilibanus in Celo- Syria i thfi formtr on th^ able mean-* 
north, and the. other on the fouth,both of a prodigious htight 
and dxtent, though it is (till a matter^of controverfy, whether 
the vallics between thofe ridges run direClly from eaft to 
weft, as the ^ ancients affirmed, or from north to fouch, ns 
•fome.^ moderns imagine. The misfortune is, that to be fully 
afTured would require feme time to examine their courfe, 
at 4^cr'cnt and better inftruments and i^iore exact 

maps,*to take and r<7^ulate obfervations from ; alS^which is 
rendered next to impoOuil?, by the frequent incuriions of 
the wild Arabjj who thefe pans, and make them in fome 
‘nieafurc'inacctlfible. 

i/By/Wt/iS was always famed for its lofty cedars, with . 

which it furnifhed all the neighbouring nations, particularly ^ * 
'Jiidea^ ever fincc the time of king Solcmon^ who built the 
temple of Jerufuletn^ and feveral of its palaces and other edi- 
fices with them ; to fay nothing of the vaft quantities which 
^sbwkii^gs of Syria have (ince drawn from it for the fame ufes. 

At prelent ^*hey are reduced to a fmall number, and the 
higher parts*'of the mountain appear fo hard and rocky, that 
they feem ;to have never borne ; and on the lower are 
J[cen only iwem>4io? a monftrous^ignefs, fome groupcs of a 
nu'rf, and initiy more qf a fma® fr4e or bulk, intermixed 
v>fch^ead)</dthci. Thcfc trees bear leaves much ref^mbJing 
k)nr juniper, and are green all the year. In the large ones 
the top fpreads into a perfeft round, but the fmaller afeend 
in form of a pyramid, like the cyprefs. Both fmall and great 
^have a frajyant fiT q.ftI L^ but the latter only bear the ufual ‘fruit, 
wWch is a fcina' of largeSpplc, like that of the pine, only 
fmoother, and of a deeper brown ; and which, lufidcs ex- 
haling a very grateful ,pdour,,f:ontains a itind of tranlj arcm 
an i infpifratcu balm, vvhich at proper oozes out at 


fom.e crcviccs of the fruit,, and falls by drops, Tliel'c apples 
always appear in cl ufters at the end of the branches, and 
with the point upwards. La Roequj^ a late traveller i,.to 
t ho fe parts, uho took fome pains ij^-xaminiiig the ceJars, 
the^argeft he mec^th v^’iis about feven feet 
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in circumference; but the tfraaches, which extended In 
circular form, made a circumference of about 120. As 
the height of the tree, it does not rife above fix or feven feet 
ftom the ground to the fiift branches, buti from thence forms^ 
by the fpreading of fuch a number of branches up^^ds, 
prodigious yet beautiful round, feemingly cut by a/tl The ' 
bark, except b«jlow about the trunk, is very fniooth and 
flc.'k, and of a fine brown. The wood towards the outfide 
is white and foft, but harder and browner towards thi^^id- 
dle, and of a reddifii colour, and fo very bitter, that no 
worm will breed or 'hart our in it, which is the caufc of its 
being incorruptible. 

As to the chain of mountains which bears thd name of 
Lihanus^ though rcprcfenicd by travellers^i-p^oiviJ.inually’ 
coveted ^^ith fnow, and extremely cold^^VlT^r^u^ afluWs us 
he fiiw no fiiows thereon ; and foja,Vi<rom feeling any cold, 
he with his company fpent the ni;;ht under thofe cedars, 
with out fny other fheher or covering.** The Maropius fay,^ 
that thofe fuows do not begin to fall till Dcc£7nber^ and con- 
tinue thawing from Jprll to July ; To that the permanency 
of fnow may be only found in fome deep cavities of thofe 
mountains, where perhaps the fun hardly, if ever, fiiines ; 
and it is from thcncc it is conveyed into rnoft parts Syria ^ 
for cooling their wines and other liquors. There is one fiii- 
gular’uy which the inhabitants recount to ftrangr^s concfe'fK- 
ing the cedars, that though the tops of them a/jear of that 
peifeft round figure abo deferibed all the fummer longi'i 
yet fo foon as the fnow bekjns to fall, they p-’-^.^ally con- 
tract and cre£l their braneWs in form of a' p yramid, 
out whv:h it would be impt%Tible fof them to bear , the weij |>.» 
of the fiivow daring fo many inontiis without breaKii g ^ 
in proportion as the fnow melts off of them, they refumc\* 
their former and exa^ roundnefs. , 

The cedars and fine fheep. mentioned a little higher, may , 
be regarded as two great natural country. ' 

A great many more of the fame fort might be added, p!ir- 
ticularly that fpot^which is Hill (hewn at the place where 
flood the garden^f EdeK^ or Teriefirifil Paradi'e. And in- 
deed it is in all retpeds fo beautiful an^ rich, and yields fo 
delightful a profpetSt from the adjacent hills, that ihcr<!' is 
hardly another place, in the wo.-^ld that has a fairer title to 
the name it bqars. lt'^j)roximity to Dafnafcus, the capital 
of Syria^ near the fount«^i head of the Jordan^ its fitjai^tioi- 
between the o.* Eupbr^^s^ tly^t/Tajc pro- . 

Phifun^ the Ar)i^gs ox .Gihotip. (whkrhjlail life tne gV^uhd 
from its • ram fitir abov.« J1 other ‘knc'-fi'.n rii ' * in 
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dering upon the land bf famed for its fine gold; all 
/ttitCe and many other marks fpccified by Mofes^ together 
with its charming and furprifing fruitfulnefs and conftant 
verdure, have induced a great number of commentators to 
fettle that celebrated and fo much fought after ^ fpot here, 
;uhl4«^Heem it the moft valuable of all the natural rarities of ^ 
this country. We fhall only add one more to them, which * 
are the feveral refervoirs or cavities among the inland moun- 
tains, wherein are found great quantities of ^ain water per- 
feiSlly ^\etrified by the heat of the fun. 

Thil. artificial rarities of this country confift chiefly in jrfificiat 
noble ruins of cities, temples, palaces, toners, churches, and rarities. 
in fomc other fine works done fn ancient times by fome of 
the great {h-inces that reigned in thofe^parts. Of the firfl: 
fort arc of the city, cafile, temple, and palace, of the 

on^p^fiamed Tadmor^ which, though no^ intirely 

^ ruins, has ftill ruch^i*.:7iains ofthefineft marble tfnd per- 
pbyry pillars excellently wrought, and ftones of fo prodigious 
length, .breadth, anddieight, as fully demonftrate the ancient 
magnificence of the place. 2. Several noble Cnriflian 
churches lying in diimal heaps, with variety of ftone coffins 
above ground, a great number of repofitories for the dead, 
hewn out of the firm rock, but without any remaining in- 
feriptions, all v/hich may-bc feen in the road bctv/cen Aleppo 
arid Alexandria or Scandercon. 3. The ruins of the city Tyrey 
oSRSTo fariicd for its trade, ftrength,*and opulence. It feerns 
ftill at a diftj ncc to retain fomething of its ancient glory ; but 
Upon a nearer inrpe<51ion, exhibi/ nothing but a difmaJ 
confufion'of hrojff^ walls, pillar^ vaults, and other ruined 
''*ifices; not fr'^%iuch as one ir'Iire houfe is left Handing, 
*^^1fcrent^^ii1rabitants b?ing a parcel of poor wretched 
® who harboui among fhofe ruins, as if p/eferved 

there by a particular providence, to verify the fentence of 
God denounced againft that proud city, that ® it flioulJ 
become as the top of a rock, a place for fifhcrnicn to dry 
their nctSirii^^a«4iUi^*f3W.cvcr,'the eaft end of the once fxitely 
calhcdral of Tyre is flill ftrViding and tolerably intiie. 4, 7'he 
ancient cifierns near Rofelnyn^ faid to havw. been built by king 
coloincn to lupply Tyrf\ Hirav:i*s capjtal, with water. 7'hey 
ftill bear this name, though they fecmt-ibe of later df^te, 
and probably fince ifie time of Alexander the Great ; for the 
aqueduct v/hich conveys water from one to the other, crof- 
fes that neck of land by which th^j^conqucicr joined the 

ll^hiciw . dcfcrib»*3 in the fi fl vdl. ^Vnis lulwory. « E/ekie l. 

'Jhi ^ ‘ D -y city 
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city to the land. One of thefe cifterns is of an oSogoi^al ^ 
figure, twenty-two yards in diameter, and raifcd nine yards 
above ground. The natives pretend that it is bottcjplefs, 
though a ten yards line (hews the contrary. It contains, 
however, a large quantity of excellent water, arfd is fo weljr^ 
Supplied by its Ipring^ that though it throws out a fuSct^cy * 
to keep four mills going below it, yet it is always fifll. On 
the call fide of this ciftern is the aqueduct that ernveyed it 
to Tyre^ but has been fince ftoppea up by the Turks^ who 
have made an outlet on the oppofite fide, to gain a ftre^ for 
grinding corn. 5. I^n tSie fpacious plain of Antioch^'^eem^ 
'puted forty- five miles long an<l nine »road, is a ftately caufe- 
way crofling alinoft the whole breadth of it, and pafiingover 
feveral arcfies, under which fome pleafant' rivule ts glide. 
This caufe^v/ay is faid to have been begim^yCa nfiflVfd in 
fix months by Sultan Achmet\ Grand V ‘aer, for the fpeetl’er 
paflage of his forces to fupprefs the .Vequent revolts in thcT 
eafiern p.irts of this empire. 6. i'wo noble manuferipts of 
the Golpcls ill the cafiody of the Jacobite patriarch at Aleppo^ 
written on large parchments in Syriac chara6ters, and thefe 
in gold and filver, adorned w^th great variety of curious mi- 
niature. Thefe manuferipts are the more remarkable, as 
the Greek clergy in general throughout Turkey labou»^ed un- 
der an exceflive wan: of thofefacreef book?, till fuppliod with 
a conH'lorable number of, them in queen Anne's rei;:!,n, 

Enguj!) focicty for the propagation of chriftian knowledge, 
\yhich they received with uncommon tokens -^^f joy ahd 
gratitude. ^ ' 

The language fpoken ^ the prefent I'jT a kind of 

corrupt Arabic or Morefco which, miir. of the 

bitants qf the trading cities fj^eak a llind of nuxei^^nd cej ’* 
Italian^ without connedtion or gfammanSTTcOi^iJ 
firucUon ; and yet they underftand each other with eafe, 
which is more than any 'European could do wi&hout long 
practice, neither could he be underfiood jf h e ufed a greater 
regularity in fpeaking. ^ 

General MoDEEN Geographers divide Syria into three provinces, 
’^ivifionofi. Syrja^ prope.ly fo called. 2. Phanicia. 3. Judea^ or 
'Sjna. Palejiine\ accorcMg to which,®the lirfnts of 5 yr/V/ in general^ 
will be, on the weff’the Mediterranean ; ^n the north Mount 
Amanus^ and a branch of that of TdUrus^ which parts it from 
Armenia Minor and Cilicia ; on the eaft, the river EuphAttesl 
which parts it Q^om Af^^tamia or Diarheck^ or Arabia ibe 
Defart j and on the Petrea : for that, 

tb thofe limits, the whole of Syria ma|jf be 
to ftretch 4.CO mifes, and frciA^ caft ‘ Jmw^ 
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^H£ prefent government of Syria Is divided into three Turkijb 
beglebergates, according to its three diftin£t provinces, the govern- t 
three chief refiuences of which are thofe of Aleppo for Syria ^f/ 
Proper^ Tripoli for Phoenicia, znd Damafeus for PaUJiine. Sub- 
^rdinate to each of *the beglebergs, are a number of cadi’s or 
jUtfgcti, who determine private caufes, both civil and crimi*- 
11 a1 \ but fo mercenary are they and extortioning, that not 
the juftice of the caufe, but the liberality of the party car- 
ries the point. 

SyTRIA PROPER is bounded on the weft by the Medi- Firfi di- 
terranean, on the north by the Lejer Armenia, on the vijion of 
by Mejhpotamia, and on the *,fouth by Arabia Deferta, and Syrian 
Photntcia^. 'i'he chief places of note in this diftrift are, 

I. Aleppo, its capita], which ftands about ftxty miles, or 
twe!}/t^y>-LWo j;i^2»ues caft from Scanderoon, in !at.’‘ 36. 30. call 
l^.figitiide 37. 50. -At is the greateft and moft ofulcnt city 
ill all Syria, and juftly ‘ifteemed the moft conliderable in all 
the Turkijh dominions, next to Cohjlantinople -exid Grand Cairo*, 

Some geograjihers take it to be the Sepharvaim mentioned in 
feriprure ^ ; others the ancient Hierapolis, formerly an archi- 
epifcopal fee 5 but moft of the chnftians here are of opinion 
that it is the ancient Bcraa* Latin authors call it Alepum 
and Chalyhon, and the Arabic, Aleh and Haluh. It is built up- 
on fovr hills, on the higheft of which ftands the caftle, in 
,^he^enter of the town, furrounded with ftrong walls, built 
of large f^'uare ftones, and flanked with large towers. This 
fituaiion L«th of the city and ca^Ile is fo healthy, and the 
air ai'.d fley fo thin, ferene, and a. 9 e]igbtrul, that though the 
thcrmomcLcT rj/cs in June to ilje thirtieth degree, yet the 
jVirjyple lie pJi night on their tc^.saces and tops of their houfes 
^ om Adfj ro September without) danger, or rather -with pe- 
' JJlfdi pieafure 5 fcarce a cloud being to be feen all that time» 
but a clear and bright fkv over their heads. It has ftill a 
much gre^uer advantage from this excellent fttuation, by be- 
ing encompr.iibd ^ith a fpacious, fertile, and delightful plain ; 
s\)ut tlij *TXr^*aavantffvge it reaps, and that in an eminent 
deg^ec^ is from its convenient fttuation for commerce. For- 
merly, by means of its fea-port Alexandretta on the Mediter-- 
rancan, as well as tl*i gulph c f Ormiis otwthe Perfic Gulph, 
and the river Euphrates, whi^h there falls' into it, the Per-- 
ftans, Armenians, Arabs and Indians from that fide, ufed to 
bri;<g to it all their rich merchandizes, conftfting of jewels, 
f.lk', drugs, fpices, and other com puJdi ties, which before the 
of the. navigation to ih/(%EaJl Indies, rendered that 
^iloBVUpnfc.-, . v‘ , ,, * 

i Syf H, ^ K.kgs, s 'U. i+j. 
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kind of commerce vaftly richer than it has been fmce. It 
ftill however continues to be the mart for the richeft com^ 
moditics of Europe^ which are brought hither chiefly by the 
EngUJhy Dutch^ French^ Venetians and Geneeje, by the Medi* 
terraneaigy and hence conveyed to Perfea and other countries. 
And here alio are found the befl: merchandizes from^pefe 
parts, as raw filk, cotton, grograms, yarn, galls, and a great 
variety of drugs. ^ 

The Englifl) merchants have a conful at Aleppo as well as 
at Smyrna^ and are civilly treated by the Turks^ Englifl} clotha 
being in great efteem amungd them. The French^ Dutch^ 
Italians^ Arabs^ P er flans 2Xiii Indians^ have alfo their confuls, 
and all of them have free accefs to the government to com- 
plain of any injuries or grievances, which feldom fail of 
being redrefled, efpecially if the application is^||i^muc^^ith. 
fome confidcrable prefent ; for the place ol^^T^kiJh goveent'*^ 
or enmmandant is his harveft, and fails of making 

the bfft ufe of the fun-fliine. 


The city is about three miles in cSrcumfetence, has 
twelve gates and three large fuburbs, and is divided into 
forty-five w’ards. The walls, wdiich Jbrm an oval figure, 
are neither high ivor llrong, but are founded on the rock 
and flanked with towers, at the diflance of fl^cy paces from 
each other. The caftic, bcfides its -garrifon, is mou/tud 
with thirty cannon, is about five or fix hundred paces in 
compa's, and has but one gale, which is on the f^th 
and without a draw-bridge. The gates of the cii3flare like-> 
wile without any. The fifbu 


and chiefly inhabited by chrif^uns ofdiiFcrenixienoRmi^tfons. 
The whole amount of the lihal>itains^ fewsf^Turkstand- 
C/jrfliansyg in the city and ful^urbs, «> computed 'U aboufcj 
250,000 fouls. 

The Turks have about 120 mofques within and without 
the walls, and of thefe feven or eiglit are very mag^iificcnt. 
The principal of them, fuppofei. to have been built by the 
cmprefsV/fc'/t’////, mother of ConflanUne fump- 
tuous edifice, and has a large court before it paved with black' 
and white marble, and a great bafon with a dome in the 
middle, fupported fix marble frillars ^ and oq the fouth 
a fountain covered wWi another ^^ome of tjic like llrufluie. 
Round this court runs a noble gallery^f feventeen arches orf 
one fide, and eleven atxach end, under which the Tti%ks 
fay their prayers^aficr t 5 ^ have w'alhcJ themfelves. On 
the north fide, againft thetj^ddle of the from, the 
pulpit of fohn Damajetne^ w formerly preached 
clnircb. Some monafl ’cs hcrc«uc.AJ-€^ vsT ' 
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fume, and one of them is a moft (lately building, ornamented 
v^ith a noble fountain, a large hall paved with grey marble^ 
and covered with a large dome, as is likewifc the fine mosque 
bclonL'ing to it. In one of its courts is a -fpacious (i(h-pond 
.and canal faced with white. marble, and well ftored with filh 
of Ta'^dral forts j but the 7urh fuder none of them to be 
caught, on pretence that thofe who may cat of them will 
fall lick. This place is (hut in with a thVk (lone gate, and 
khe.hingcs are faid to be of a piece with it. There are be- 
fides three colleges in this city for teaching grammar, fome 
branches of the liberal feiences, and a/ort of philofophy and 
divinity, all fuitablc to the Tmkijh taftc, and agreeable to their 
religion <ind genius: the profeflbrs have a feiiled falary, but 
the number of (Indents is inconfideraSle, the people here be- 
ih >'iiiore addisl^ftd to the culture of their co:i?ipcrcial coa- 
than that oi ;he mufes. j 

The kans or inns, M:e bazars, divans, and other public 
eJihees of Aleppo^ arc in like inannw very fair and elegant, 
and gfneraliy make a much better figure within than on the 
outfiJe, being not only viry richly fu nidud, but adorned 
with variety of marble work of different fafhions and colours, 
with fict-wcik ciclin^us, golden inAriplions, and many other 
embeili(hments. The llrccts aie well paved, ej^cept ihc ba- 
•zjrsJ where the merchants and mechanics have their (hops, 
indeed are narrow, and have only a foot caufevvay on 
c^ich frJdl wicli a horfe-road in the middle. 

'Fhe red of the houfes are ia general better built tban 
thcy.uoinmonly are in moft :j^rts of Ajhtk Turkey being 
^ chiefly of wh '^2 if one, one (lor high, with terraces and fmall 

3 'vijmes cv^'^the top. 'ITe iojiabitants are induflrious, and 
^'arri .c« i feveral confiSerable 4i an u failures, partioularly one 
‘of fine leather, which they fufter no ftranger to fee 
them prepare.' Gall nuts, efpecially that (hell of them which 
they calr valancde, is one of the principal ingredients in their 
hathcr-ii^cftiiijrr^^ Their manufailures of filk, cam^let and 
''1. aj), arc ailb very coifSderable. 

'rnuii(;n the country in the environs of Aleppo is very 
mount.iinous andUaecky, ypt it produces great plehty of corn 
of all foits,’ particularly in the chalfc'Vval^^jES ; but little grafs 
f}r ci.ts are mst \tith, the ground being too dry, and for 
the better part Tandy. The harveft begins about the end of 
April or bcg'iining of May. The J^vver grounds are covered 
^W 4 th olivc^aiid other fruit veesynil inary plants and pulfe, 
yhicVy^i (ho*rt v^lth the fined va;L^ty of every thing dclirable 
1 . 0 nv up'^Vr.jjV either for c.rq»jlfite*ta!le or beauty. 

pt A./ . ' 2. JLEX- 
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ALEXANDRE^TA^ now called Scanderoon^ the port 

Alippo^ is lituate on thegulph of Ajazzoy near the fcacoaft, 
in latitude 36. 34. eaft longitude 36. 40. It {lands on fuch a 
marlhy and unhealthy ground, that at prefentit is but a con- 
fufed heap of wretched wooden houfes, inhabited '*moftly bi^ 
Greekiy who entertain all the (eamen and ordinary trailers 
that come hither : as for merchants and perfons of 'higher 
rank, they are generally lodged by the confuls of their na- 
tion, who have built themfelves handfome houfes about a 
mile or two from the town, which are now increafed fo as to 
appear like a little city. 'During the hot months, few, who 
have the misfortune to come here, efcape being feized with 
fome acute difeafe, if they do with their lives. The very 
inhabitants are forced to retire to the village of Beylarty fituate 
on a high hiH, about four leagues off, and^hounding 
frefh watev> and excellent fruits. This^Kul has an opening 
which yields a free paffage to the noj<li-eaft wind, and when 
it blows hard, all the ve&lsin the harbour commonly weigh 
anchor and make to the open fca, to prevent being dafhed 
in pieces. 

This port has a governor and fome few foldiers, and is 
defended by an old caftle, but of fmall ufe were it to be at- 
tacked by any force; infomuch that it is a matter of wonder 
(hat the pirates, who fwarm on this coaft, never attempt it^ 
Pidgeons taught to fly with letters about their necks, 
up an expeditious correfpondence between AleppoEdnd this 
pla*:e; fo that the rife an^ fall of merchandizes^'are.foon 
known in both. The county round Alexandretta is flat and 
very fertile, and beyond it is Wpacious plaiff, cr^ed'the plain 
iA Antioch y watered with a ivimber of Jittlc riytr*?, brookjf 
and canalj, and abounding ftvith moil neccffjrics^ ^f life ^r 
particularly with cattle^ which are turned in there to " 
fatten. 

3. ANTIOCHy formerly the metropolis of 5 yr/^,fitu^te about 
thirty n;|iles fouth from S4:anderoony and fif ^four fou th-weit 
of Aleppo^ in latitude 36. 6. and eaft lattgitude^^Br^B. Thei^ 
Turhi now call it Antackiay and have reduced it ro a poor 
condition to what it formerly was^,when feat of the kings 
of Syria. It {lands* on Hafiy anciently OronteSy which 
river widens its waves gradually^as it flows nearer the city, 
fo as to appear of a confiderable breadth before it. Nothing , 
can be a more furprizin^^and at the fame time delightful 
fight, than to come to it that river, and to view at fome^ 
diftance a city^ as it were in^ foreft, or a fo^eft^in 
from the prodigious nuiflbero^^ntanes, poplc^ fytflnr gr^u 
and other trees in adi^'about it, wcIf 
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Autt ones that grow in the gardens and other uninhabrtect 
parts of the town. The ancient Greek and Roman authors 
ftyled Antioch the third city in the world, the pearl, the 
eye, tKe head of the eafl. It was the iirft place where chri- 
ftians had that facred name given them, and chiefly on this 
r'-jsnunt, the emperor Juftinian who repaired it after it l^ad 
been'deftroyed by fire, called xtTheopolis^ or the City of God. 
It was the refidence of feveral emperors, the feat of learning 
and polirenefs, and remarkable for man/ magnificent build- 
ings, and every thing that could raife the luftre and glory 
of it ; all which ferve only now tp render the prefent difmal 
profpe^I it yields to thofe that vifit it more furprifing and 
melancholy, as it retains \Sry little of its ancient fplendor 
but thd" ruins of its walls, temples^ a fpacious canal, and 
fome few other broken remains. As the ws^lls Hill retain 
^Iieir ancient ci:''uit, it is known that the citf was 10,000 
paces in compafs, and fituate partly on flat and partly on 
high grounds, and on thefe lafi were built the greateft pare 
of its.liately edifices. Within the thicknefs of the walls at 
a certain place there is a fpace left open, with a gradual and 
imperceptible afeent, by which loaded waggons, or any kind 
of carriage, may eafily be drawn from the bottom of the 
wall quite up to the cafile. Hence a competent judgment 
mav eafily be made of the ftrength and thicknefs of thefe 
wails, formerly flanked with 400 (quare towers, of which a 
number ftill remain, each With aciftern in the middle, 
^dite iiu/c to this dav. 

. APAMEAy fituated aboy\ fixty miles almoft foutfl of 
Antivthy and aboqt ninety fxort'^ Aleppo y in latitude 35. 6. caft 
longitude 18. It is almoi furrounded with a deep lake 
itofmed ^jy'^the river Ind has therefore no commu- 

with the land but by*a fmall neck or ifthmus. The 
Greeks at prefent call it HamOy and chough above one half 
of it lies..in ruins, there are ftill feveral noble edifices public 
and private. Near the river is a fuperb mofque, partly en- 
compaflV jacipus.garden, and before the frorpt ftands 

a ffately marble coluirii'k adorned with bas reliefs of exqtiifice 
woricmanfhip, and reprefenting human figures, beads, birds, 
flo’-’i’crs. and oTfiCr^jri- *fiti >s. The city, which no'v extends 
lefs coward's the hiUis and 'nore upo*n fr.? prain than formerly, 
h ery where watered vnh* the fame river, which run’* quite 
acre.'s it. The water, by m^ans cf a machine of eighteen 
Iarg( wheels, is convex t.^rnugl^uiSls into every part of 
5-:sand in-o the gardens that li * .^hout itsVecinft oiJpofire 
a place hicn, thou d\ mu^h decayed, i^ large and 
eiiiir^nr-, v/itli large fquarc Itcnf s, 
^ W ^ - black 
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black and white intermixed. Af^anna^ formerly only a cofn- 
mandcry, with a few foldiers, is now under a baflia, whofe 
government is pretty extenfive. 

5 . EMESA^ now Chems and Atnan or Hainan^ is the laft 
confidcrable town in Syria Proper^ It is at prejfent under 
the bc^lcbcrg of Damafeus^ who keeps a deputy-gov5*v'^^''-i' 
and a garrifon in it ; and it is furrounded with goodifrong 
walls, with fix handlbmc gates and ftately towers at proper 
diftances, and a good large ditch. Its callle, which appears 
to be a Roman work, (tanJs on an eminence commandtrg 
the town and adjacent ptrts. Its ancient cathedral, now a 
7urkifl) is a <\)acious flru^iure, fupported by thirty- 

four marble columns, adorncJl with b.is-reliefs and Gretk 
inferiptions, but for the n'oft part quite defaced, ft is I'up- 
pofed to hav^ been built by the emprefs Helena, The other 
public byjltflngs, as the bans, bazars, be/^alis, caravan Jc' 'vs, 
are alfo very elegant and well built, 'inc thief commerce 
of this place confifts in fi!k, and fome fine forts of needle- 
work of filk mixed with gold and filver thread. 'Fhc gar- 
dens about it, as well as the nc'ghbo ring country, arc ex- 
ceedingly fertile and delightful, abounding with fruits of all 
forts, efpecially with mulberry- trees for feeding their filk- 
worms, which arc planted in rows of confijerablc length, 
and in great regularity* 

^hefecond PHOENICE^ eyv Phs::mcia,t\\c fccond province or*^divi- 
di^vifion Syria^ lies along xhzVAediUrranranco'Af:^ bcino; 

Syria, by it on thg weft, by Syria Proper on the north, part*-‘nr>f 
tnfe fame, which fome geo^apbers call Coihjjriay and by Bii- 
ianea cn the caft, and by P^^xinc on the It if 'but a 


ingenuity of its inhabitants, to whom are generally attributed, 
the inventio n of letters, art of navigation, aftronojiy, mer- 
chandizing, making of glafs, and many other ufefiil difeo- 
vcrics.® In navigation particularly they exj'ert 
mafters, that they carri d on a vcry^tenfive commcrcci be*- 
came exceeding wealthy, and eftablifhed colonics in fcvcral 
parts of Europe^ m^,Africa\ amod^ v/iifLh, that qf'tha 
Carthiginiam was on^ of the moft confidcrable. There arc 
good grounds alfo for believing that they have left viiibtc 
traces of the Pheenician^n^yxxi, in almoit all the iflands and' 

' coafts of the MeiWUrrai^m, 

The name oi Phoer.uiii^ unknown in thp Hebrew 
‘ and only found in thetG/vTSj|^erfion. The fecred 
ways call it CanOan^ and the inhabitants Cavaani^y^^^ i^.^ 
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d^ive the name of Pbeenida from the quantity of palm- 
trees with which it abounded, the word Phoinix havinj; 
that fignification; others from the RedSeay from the coaflTs 
of which they originally came to thofe of the Mediterranean ; 
whence the Punmm Color, They were difpoflefled in a 
^rcajt mealure of their country by the Ifraelites under Joflmgy 
and ic^b thought many of them fled from him into jlfricazr^^ 
other parts ; at leaft we are told by Procopius^ that two mar- 
ble columns were found in Tingitaniay erected near a fanned 
^oi'ntain, with an infeription to this purpofe, Wcare fome 
of thofe who fled from that ereat robber ^olhua the fon. 
« ofiSr««” • 

The places of chief note* in the modern Phcenicia are, 
I. Trlpohy Tl'araboloSy or Tripolis of Syrhy to diftinguifli it from 
that of Barbary on the coaft of Jfricay and fo5ne others of 
thi'iame name in other parts, was fo called fronl it^ forming 
>^hree cities, each at the diftance of a Hade from the other ; 
one of which belonged to the Aradiansy or ancient kingdom 
of Arady the fecord to the Sidoniansy and the third to the 
'"Tyrians \ but at prefent they are fo well incorporated, that 
it is very probable thofe incerflices were filled up long ago 
with new buildings, though the town is ftill divided into 
the upper and lower. It is picafantly and commodioufly fi- 
tuated in latituide 34. 30, and ead longitude 36. 15. at the 
•foot^of Mount LibanuSy whence flows a fmall river with a 
«£--:*S'?^eam, which fupplics all parts of it with frcfli watcr- 
Itc^diftarf^e from the fea is about a mile and a half, and ic 
''fias’i comiTlodious haven, whiciycorncs up within Icfs tlian 
half ^milc of the weft part ci it. On each fide of this 
.^ha^^ iirc a ;;^^od number of warehoufes, in which riicmer- 
arc deported. The major part of tl^c town is 
hciween two hills, one oh rhe eaft, on which Hands 
'the caflle, a ftrong fortrefs, and the rcfidence of the beglc- 
berg -y the other on the weft, between it and the fca ; and 
this laft IS faid to have been firft raifed, and ftill incrcafing 
by the ccuiijbjat of "the fand blown to it from the 
'fliore. The whole to^\i is farrounded with flout walls, and 
fortified with feven high and ftrong towers, befides the caftle, 
- which comrn“±r^''6n all Mes. The port is rather an open 
fea than inclofed harbour, except tfiaf it fe partly defended 
by twofinall iflan< 5 s, which *lle about two leagues from it ; 
ibut for a further fecurity againft pirates, fix fquare cattles or 
towers are built along the (liore a^proper dittances, armed 
^^ith fome cannon. Thefe, at approach of any fliips 
whi«>' they fiifpeS to be of 0 '^ coifair kind, immediately 
l^oTJc, up^'^res, to give notic^tcT the trading vellels to ^'ecure 
^ them- 
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themfelves within the port. On all thefe accounts TripR 
is reckoned the metropolis of Pboenicia. It is computed to 
contain about 8000 houfes, and between 50 and 60,000 in- 
habitants, Turks^ Jews^ and Chrijiiam included ; but the 
ftreets are moftly narrow and the houfes^ low. The river 
which runs through it has a good ftone bridge, and turns 
great number of mills with its ftream ; and there is fj^rce a 
garden but has fome fine fountain or cafcade, and even the 
very chambers ha/e water conveyed into them. The peo- 
ple fpend molt of the fummer-time in their gardens, wb<t^ 
they bufy themfelves with their iilk-worms, which is the 
greateft manufadure they have. The air is extremely clear 
and healthy, and the country round about very rich and 
fruitful, fo that thc^townis i'upplied with everyo thing it 
wants or can wilh for. v 

. TRIPOLI was very famous in the time of the holjTwar, 
being one of the capital cities the Chriftians held in 
parts. It has Hill fome handfome buildings, among which 
the great mofquc, formerly a ChrilHan. church, is a large 
and (lately edifice. Thejefuits h^ve an elegant college i a 
it, and other Chriftians fome monaftcries and chapels, efpe- 
cially the Capuchins, who are the chaplains or curates of the 
French nation. 

2. BERTTUSy now Barutiy or Beroot^ {itaztem latitude 
33. 58. and caft longitude 36. 13. forty miles fouth Tripoli'. . 
It was anciently fo much -a favouiite place of 
he beautified and bellowed lome confiderablc 'ges on 

it^ and called it Julia FelixX Herod and Jgrippa di'd thc.iamr, 
fo that it was then in a flourilhinii condition^ .being 

conveniently fituated on the fame coaft with in a , 

moft delightful and fertile territory, ^nd juft hig^f>^nou 
hove the^fea to be out of all danger of its impetuous wavejft 
It is alfo fupplied with plentv of frelh water from a numher 
of neighbouring fprings and fmall rivers thar ruri through 
it. The ftreets are narrow, dirty, and dark, and the htiufes 
moftly mean and ill built ; yet* it was oq^anj^iicopai fee,/ 
and the rcfidcnce of the Emirs who^overned ''this couniryx 
Thefe emirs arc princes of the old Druftans^ who lied to the 
mountainous parts to avoid the were fuf» 

fered to live in peacO'lJecaufe they could not be eafrly fub- 
dued. Here Faccardine^ the fourth emii^ hid his relideiice 
and palace in the reign of fulran Morat^ having enlarged liis 
dominions beyond tho& mountains where his three prede- 
ceflbrs had laincbleachir^g^o long, and eKrended^ihem asf^j: 
along the fea-coaft as fromi^rw/ t . Acra Piolerna^^ A 
length the fukan grew fo jealous of his fuccef:' and 
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po^erj that he dr6ve him back to his ancient abode, 
his poftcrity have continued ever fincc. However, the ruins 
of that prince’s palace, which are ftill to be fe en on the north- 
eaft part of'the city, confxfting of feveral (lately courts, the 
curious and noble gnarble fountain at the entrance, the (Ir- 
bies^ denslfor lions, and other wild beads ; the gardens and 
orangety, and many other beautiful reniains, (hew him to 
have been a perfon of exquiltte tafte, both in gardening and 
architecture, and to have been worthy of Abetter fate. 

..There is another garden with feveral ruins of ftatues and 
other architecture, and a tower fixtjr feet high, with walls 
twelve feet thick j from the top of wbi^h there is a full view 
of the whole city, chough it riow prefents little to the (ight 
but old ruins, among which arc thof^ of a noble amphi- 
theatre, fuppofed to have been built by king yfgrjppa. 

. BERTTUS is ilill a place of good trade, and a (lage of' 
j^'/e caVavans that go to and from Grand Cairo. 'Tts chief 
articles of merchandise confift in fine tapeftry, lilks, camblets^ 
cinnamon, nutmegs ginger, pepper, caflia, rhubarb, and 
"fbchineal. The fca-banks abound with mulberry, pine, 
lime, and other trees, and with gourds, and prodigious quan* 
tides of colocynth. 

3. SIDON^ now Sayd^ the mod ancient city and metropolis 
of Phoenicia^ famed both., in facred and profane hiilory, and 
^ignifftd bv the title of ^reat, is feated in a fertile and de- 
between the lea on the«weft, and Mount Libanus 
on the ealFt about thirty miles fouth of Berytus^ in latitude 
•33. 4b. and eaftlongitude36. 7. ft is faid to have extenddU 
formerly about three miles along the coafts, but at prefenc 
does not take up above one quarter of that room. The fquare 
market for^Jotcon, all bgiilt of free ftone, with great arches 
o**! every fide, warehoufes undel^ and a large gallfry over 
them, is now one of its fineft edifices, having a great num- 
ber of bandfome chambers round in form of a cloyfter, for 
the ufe of %he merchants, and a noble terrace on the top 
eighty feet. long,* which'there is a profpeCf of tht city^ 
country, and lea. The^thcr buildings of any note are two 
iy *^e inns, the public bagnio, and the great mofque, a hand- 
le lacge»> 3 .....^ 1 !re, ai^ in good repair. The number 
oi&e inhabitants, confidingof andChriftians, is com* 
piued at about 6 oo( 9 . Qne 6 ( the chief commodities of the 
place is that of raifins, which the ba(ha lets to proper farmers, 
but obliges them to be moderate in eir prices : the other 
vperqhandize^ are oil, a(hes, Egypt!-^ foap, flee, blue filks^ 
^«r£r^;'eatber, fotton, fenna, piilache^ and buffaloes (kins. 
Prov^Gons of all forts are in^reat plenty and cheap, their 
V0L..XLIII; ^ • £ breail 
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bread white and good, and the air fo clear and pleafant, dhat 
it attrafis wild beafts and birds in great numbers into the 
adjacent country. The fuburbs abound with gardens planted 
with olive, mulberry, tamarinds, fycamorc, and other trees. 
The ftlk-worms are kept in little huts ugder the mulberries, 
and thrive very well, unlefe difturbed by violent clajjs 
ihunder. The French conful of this place has alfo ftHe title * 
of conful of Jerufalenty and is obliged by the French king to 
vifit that city every Eafter-iide^ under pretence of preferving 
the fan£l:uary from violation, and the friars who have thecare 
of it, from the exa£lion| of the Turks. The fortifications bf 
Sidon are for the better part in a ruinous condition. The 
haven is unfafe, though larger; and it is reported that the 
emir Faccardine abov^mentioiicd, who had made<this place 
his chief refidence, caufed the entrance into, it to be fto)^cd 
nn the fidaof the town, fo prevent being furprifed by the 
grand li^liior’s callies : this now obliges fhips to ride'unoor 
a fmall ridge of rocks about a mile from the Ihore, on the 
north part of the city. 

4. jlCREy or jfccoy the laft and moft fouthern city on tile" 
Phoenician coaft, in latitude 32. 55. eaft longitude 35. 47. 
By its excellent fltuation it feems to enjoy all poflible ad- 
vantages both by Tea andland, being encompafled on the north 
and eaft Tides with a fpacious and fertile plain, on the weft 
by the Meiiterraneany and on the fouth by a large bay, ex- 
tending from' the city tor Mount Carmel 5 notwuhf ai* 
which it was never able to recover from the dreadftil pver* 
tllrow it received from tWe Turks^ when they took it''/r 5 ru- 
the knights of Jerufalem. If we except a large inn.for the 
French factors, a mofque, and a few cottages, iiothingyiovv;. 
IS to be feen but vaft fpaciousrruins,^'et fuch as tiifiicient|j^ 
dcinonft/bte its ftrength andA>pu1ence in former times. J 

5. DAMjtSCUSy called by the Turks Scauy ftands abput 

forty-three miles from the fea, being parted frojn it by a 
long chain of mountains, and about forty- five almoft eaft 
from Sidony fixty-fivc fouth-cfbft from«^Q;^(^.^nd about 
cighty-two norch-eaft ofAcrcy in latitude 33. 37. eaft longi- 
tude 37. 4. Its fituation is in a fertile plain, encompafl'ed 
with bills, and upon the cclebr^ed ■ aii ** 

cients Chryfirrheus or GoI 3 eh Rivery by the Syrians ParphoTy 
and now Baradyy which cbntrfbutc^to d^rich the city and 
country with all kind of plenty and pleafure ; infomuch that* 

the apoftatc Sufilir to call it the city of Jupitery the 
eye of the cafts*addmg^t||^at it excelled all others in jhe».. 
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IhagniliceiYce of its temples, temperate feafons, excellent 
fountains, number of its fprings, and fruitfulnefs of its foil. 
All which is fo far true, that the country prodi^ces the bell 
corn, wines, and fryit-trees of all forts, moil of which bear 
all th^ year,*and render the place fo exceedingly delightful^ 
*and ri^bjgthat Mahommed beholding it from a neighbouring* 
tnoui\tain, dared not venture to proceed farther, left he 
fliould be too much taken with a place whidi gave him fuch 
delight even at that dlftance ; alledging that, as there could 
be but one paradife defigned for mai^ he would not enjoy 
his in this world: but one of his fuccellbrs, lefs fcrupulous, 
made no difficulty of chufing it*for his royal feat not many 
years after.t , 

DAMASCUS is famed in fcripture for having been the 
» refiJence of the ^rlan kings during 300 years. The Turkt^^ ^ 
been in poflelfion of it lince the beginning of 'die lix- 
teenth century, and it is in a much better condition than 
moll of their other cpnquefts. It is governed by a begle- 
bci^ or b*alha, who has ten ftngiacs under him, belides agas, 
cadis, and other officers, with J5000 janiflaries, of whom 
500 are appointed to guard the city, 50010 efcort the cara- 
van to Micca^ and 500 to attend the grand fignior when he 
goes to Bagdad, 

. . Almost in the heart of the city is a high caftle of an 
moftly built of fquare ftone, and flanked with 
/ourteeii lar^ fquare towers, in which are fome cannon. 

' There ts but one entrance to it, wflich is on the call lldc* 
with a draw-bridge, kept up by ftone chains of admirable 
V'lntrivaAce, each chain confifting of fixteen links, each link 
about two fathom long, on^and a half wide, all cut out 
of one ftone ; and the walls of tl& caftle and its toilers are 
fourteen feet thick. The city was formerly furrounded 
with three walls, two of which are now in ruins, and one 
only left ftaflding. It has eight gates, adorned with marble 
•portals curiouflvjc^rved and inl&id ; and on the infidc there 
is generally "a large fquare^ourt, cmbellilhcd with trees and 
fountains. The ftreets s^^ut.the town are arched to keep 
rnir^y i,..' ^oare^oft of the fuburbs, in both 
which appear riiany ftately houfes, mofques, and delightful 
gardens. However, ^he gity far from anfwering within 
toiits outward appearance, the ftreets being narrow and the 
houfes low, and built of no better mat'fials than cither fun- 
burnt biick, downright mud, as c^^Srfciy laifi on as in our 
meanell cottages hence the great inqpnvcnience, among 
many qthers, that upon any violent rain theovhole city be- 
cor^.eS- a mere quagmire. Th^ is ttbt done through any 
' • E a * . fcarcity 
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fcarcity of ftone, which is very plenty in all the neighbour-, 
ing mountains, infomuch that ttiefe mud houfes are orna - 
mented with bandfome portals, and fome of them even of 
marble ^ and though this may feem an oddity to Europeans^ 
there is nothing more common here thafli this uncouth mix- 
‘ ture of mud and marble, of elegance and flovenlingfs^ But 
the greateft contrafl; is between Che external appeafance and 
internal difpofitipn : the latter is commonly diveriified with 
the beauties of a large fquare court, which confift of apleafing 
variety of fragrant trees and flowers, and marble fountains, 
environed with (lately 'apartments called duans, all elegantly 
and richly furnifhed. Thefe duans are finely floored, and 
embell idled on the Tides witn variety of marble mingled in 
niofaic work and ma/es ; the ceilings and travesric^ly panted 
and gilt, ^hd the floors decked out to the height of luxury, 
'with c<wihions and carpets; to which we may add the an:i- 
dcia) fountains playing into a maible ba(on before thefe' 
duans, which are fo difpofed that at one end or other of them 
funfhine or (hade may be enjoyed as ili beft liked. • 

Th£ public buildings bear a much better outfide thanlhe 
private. I'hc chief of them all is the great mofque, formerly 
a Chriftian church, built by the emperor HeracUuSy in honour 
of Zachanahj the father of John the Bapii/i^ who is faid to 
be buried in it. It is 300 paces lofig, and 60 broad,.and has 
a ftately court before at which the Turks pijH oflT.their 
fandals when they go through it. The pavem'Vt;/' is With 
Cranfpareiit ftones refeiTT^bling a looking-glafs, arit^^ound* 
about are pillars of marble, porphyry, and jafper of exquidte 
beauty and workmanfhip, which fupport an arch diirioudv. 
painted in mofaic. The pojrch has twelve large copper doon' 
emboidld with figures, a^ fuppoYted by porphyry pillars 
with gilt capitals. The walls are painted with curious figures 
in gold and azure, and againft one of them is a hole grated 
with gilt iron bars, before which are a great number of lamps 
cont^ually burning in honour of Zachariahy whofe head is 
faid to be prcTcrved in it. This is*Vtt:lt:oned .one of 

the ilatelieft in all Turky, and it is death for any but a muf- 
fulman to enter it. The (hverat fea^.r s, and exchange s, 
kans, and public bagnios, arc Slfo very nne.** . 1 be largeit of 
the bazars confifls of eighteen arches, and two rows of (hops 
on each fide. 

Thb city has feparate wards for every trade and calling, 
which are fhitt up ev^ night by gates, and by day. with an 
iron chain to keep ofFbebfts of burden. Upwards of 2O,0t>5 
of the inhabitants afe employed in making feimetars, fword- 
blades, knives, ^md ot}ier cu£ery work, which are if^reat 
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requeft thrpughout on account of the fine temper their 
i;i^ater gives the metals, l^heir other commodities are wines, 
raitiiis, prunes* raw and wrought (ilk, and all other mer- 
chandizes of ^urhy^^ Arabia^ and India^ mod of which are 
brought by ^he caravans, which go and come from C^a- 
^Jfantflioplti EgyP^^ India^ Aleppo^ Bagdad^ and M^cca, 

On olje'fide of the city lies a fpacioti^ grafs field, called 
Meidan or the Grem^ encompafled with gardens, through 
which runs a branch of the river Baradjr, About the middle 
is a pillar four feet high, where they pretend Adam was cre- 
ated. On one fide of the green is a nohle fpacious hofpitai 
for pilgrims of all religions, wjiere they are entertained for 
fome time^t the grand fignior’s char^. On another fide 
is a large houfe where they bake bifeuit for the pilgrims that 
travel to A/i^rca : the fultan allows them two huntJeed camc^^ 
jpid ofithis bifeuit, and the fame quantity of water, ■ '^'herc 
IS an odd cuftom here of not fuftering any one to ride with 
both legs on the fame fide of the hor(c, and for this wife 
that Gog and Vldagog^ho rcbcHed againft God, rode * 
in chat manner. 

6. BALBECj or Balbeit^ fituate about thirty miles north 
of DamafeuSi and much about the fame di (lance eafi from 
the fea coaft, in latitude 34. 5. eaft longitude 36. 45. This 
is the fame place that was formerly known by the name of 
tIeUopr^[% of Phfismcia^ and fometime^, to diftinguifh it from 
other an^Aft cities, Hdiopolu by Lebanon, 'I'he names //?- 
liopolh and Balbec are words of diftcrent languages, whicl|i 
have nearly the fame fignification. The fun was worfiiipped 
by the ancient inHabicants of this country under the name 
of Baal, Balbec fignifies the vale of Baal^ B albeit^ the houfe 
of Baaly and Heliopolis th*e city o^the fun, • 

The buildings at Balbec appear by their ruips tphavcbeei^ 
formed on the bolded plan of architedlure yet extant ; but 
neither the«age nor the founder are now certainly known. 
The inhabitants of the country confidently believe, tha| the 
buildings both 2X Palmyra!%;[iA Balbec wereeretded by Solomoni 
an opinion which may probab ly h ave been produced, or at 
'^haraSerTb^ifdom and love of plea- 
fure, with both which the tifagni^ence, beauty, and dif- 
pofiyon of thefe buildings perfraly agree ; and by the men- 
tiqp of ** Tadmor in the wTldernefs, and the tower of Lebanon^ 
looking towzrds Dama/euSj* which are ffid in the Old Teda- 
ment to have been built by his diie£lion. • 

Some have fuppofed that thefe ruins were a temple of the 
fun, built by the Phceniciansy becaufe it* is certain th^t the 
fun. wnV worfbipped at this pll:e when the tbaenicians were 
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in their 'tnoft flouriftttng ftate. Others have thought 
thefe buildings were ere&fd by the Greeks who fucceeded 
the Phomicians in the poiTef&^n of this country, bccaufe they 
are of the Corinthian and Ionic order. But as they are not 
mentioned from the time of Alexander's conque(^ till that of 
Pompey^ there is great reafon to fuppofe that they of ^ 
later date. And this opinion is confirmed by the ieflimony 
of John of Antioch^ furnamed Malala^ who fays that Mliui 
Antoninus Pius bhilt a great temple to Jupiter at Heliopolis^ 
near Libanus in Phoenicia^ which was one of the wonders 
of the world. This indeed is the only hiftorical authority 
that has yet been difeovered with rcfpect to the buildings at. 
Bailee. It is probable, ho/ever, that they did not exifl 
when Pompey went through Heliopolis to Damafct^n becaufo 
the writers pf that time, who mention Icfs remarkable {true- 
with^admiration, take no notice of any fuch building; 
and it is^certain that they did cxift in the time of CaracaUai > 
becaufc HeliopoUixs to be feen on many of his coins ; and vows 
in favour of him and |}is empref^ijire recorded in twq inferip- 
tions, the remains of which sxt ftill to be feen on the j^- 
deftals of the columns of the great portico of the temple. 

If the buildings at Bailee were crcdlcd between the time 
of Pompey and Caracalla^ it is probable in the higheft degree 
that they were the work of Antoninus Pius^ as the Jaftc of 
the architedure is like that of his time, and there is the p6- 
lltive evidence of Malald in his favour. It may^ft'"^ia^s be 
objefled, that this temple is not mentioned bjr JultUs Capi- 
Idlinusy who wrote the lifc of Antoninusy 7ind ciiumerates.his* 
buildings; but it mufl be conftdered that the work of Julius 
Capitolinus is known to be fo extremely defeftive, that though' ' 
Antoninus reigned one*and twenty yrsars, and tranfmitted to 
pofteritjT the charadler of ode of the beft princes that ever 
ruled, yet the particulars that merited fuch extraordinary 
praife are utterly unknown. ^ 

ABULFARAGIUS fays that a temple was built here by 
Conjldntiney and adds, that he aboiilhed a cuflom permitting 
the promifeuous ufc of women. ^ 

It is in vain to fearch foji ifi fermati on o n this fub - 
ieiSl among writers of lat^f date; for 
little morp than the names of ^ifhops martyrs of Helio^ 
polis ; and as foon as Chriftianity wus drivea out by Mafjo^ 

' piedanijmy this part of cjie country fell under the government 
of the caliphs, called the ommiades, an incurious and there* 
fore ignorant race, during whofe time nothing is recorded- 
of Balbecy but that it was then a confiderable cipy. The an-., 
cieiit name Ballc^y during chisteioie was r^doied, infhnd of 
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HeliopoliSi which was probably a tranflation of Balbec^ or at 
lead; fubdituted for it when it palTed out of the pofleflion of 
its own native oriental inhabitants. 

The remains of this temple were by the caliphs converted 
into a fortrefs. It mud, however, be remembered, that at 

* Balifcth^re are two great ruins, and that nothing certaiil 

* can be det^mined to which of the two the information which 
^ may be collected from the preceding citations and refledlions 

fhould be referred, except that the great temple appears never 
to have been completely finiflied ; that the two buildings are 
fo fimilar, as to render it highly proBable, that one was an 
imitation of the other, and thgt there is no appearance of 
great difterence in their antiquity. 

HEEE^^it may be not amifs to obferve, that fomething is 
difcoverable in the climate, foil, and lituation bi thcfe jii- 
^^nt feats of idolatry, which would naturally influ^nffS* pe> 

' culiar deviations from the true worfhip of one, eternal, felf- 
cxident Being, the father of nature, mod merciful, and 
J-jiighty. • % . • 

Thus, in countries where the violent heat of the fun is 
dedrudtive of vegetation, it was natural to fuppofe that the 
worfhip of that planet would be the effed of fear, an a£t of 
homage paid rather to power than beneficence, and attended 
with pcopitiatory facridees, as we find it was at Heliopolis^ 
evea^ the human kind. • 

It isl%i^'.^ral alfo to fuppofe, that the gentle and lambent 
light of the dars would produce an^£I of adoration, in which 
lo’ve was rather pre^n^ant than fear. The manner of 
life, which in thefe countries has been, during many ages, 
exadtly the fame, naturally drew the attention of the people 
to thofe objefls, which* in thc^old figure of eadBrn elo- 
quence, are called the hod of heaven. They have always 
been ufed to deep upon the houfe-top, with no covering but 
the iky, which unavoidably prefents itfclf, with all its dars, 
upon every interruption of reft, when filence and feditude 
ftrongly difpofe* the mimd to contemplation. If the night 
happens to be devoted i^ to^fl^p but to travel, as the heat 
Ofuitb': ^ makesTl^cflary , thofe who traverfe 

the defart, ^eary and bouTidlef^without tree or water, 
mojintain or valleys mud necefTarily be agreeably relieved 
f{om fuch a profped, by looking iipvvard to that chearful 
brightnefs, which meafures their timf^ directs their courfe, 
and illumines their way. • 

The Jiws^ In their palTage through the wildernefs, feem 
to have caught the infedion ^ idolatry*froip the fame caufe ; 

.and yobfZ9 thedrbngeft ted of his integrity to God', declares, 
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*f That his heart had not been fecretly inticed^ nor had Sis 
mouth kifled hU hand, when he beheld the fun as helhined, 
or the moon walking in, her brightnefs.” 

the whole, however unconne^ed the natural hillory 
of a country and its mythology may fcehf, eveipEgypt ha^ 
feme pbje^s of divine worfhip, which were fo pt^ultarly 
the growth of its foil, that they could never be tra'iii^lanted, 
notwithftandiiig t^e fondncfs of antiquity for all the abfur*- 
dities of that country, 

As fuperftitiori travelled northward, fhe changed her garb 
with her country, and the delightful mixture of hills and 
vales, groves and water in Greece^ gave birth to Oreades, 
Dryades, and Naiades, with all the varieties of that fanciful 
mythology, which oftly fuch a poet as Homer, in fucb a 
country, could have y^rought into that fyftem, which the 
>^wpvery other nation have thought fit to adopt. . ' 

But to return to BejUfec : though its ruins ftrike the mmd* 
with an air of grandeur beyond any thing extant, and are 
an eminent proof of the magnifip^.1ce of the ancient arch^- 
tedlure, yet its prefent ftate is inconfiderable, being but mean- 
ly built and poorly inhabited. It lies on the eaft fide of a 
well watered and fruitful valley, and is furrounded with a 
wall of fquare ftonc, to the extent of about a mile and a 
half in circumference. '* 4 

PALESTINE is the third province or divifion o^yria. 
It is indifierently called PakjHne, "Judea, the Holyjbsl^d, and 
tlu Land of Canaan. Thetjirfl: name was given it on account 
of the Philiftines, who polTefled a great part of it •, hut the 
word Palejttne, commonly taken in alafger fenfe, fignified 
the whole Land of Canaan, otl)erwire called the Land of jPra- 
mife, bec^ufe God had promifed it Abraham and his pofte- 
rity } and in this fenfe it conlprehended all the land of Judea, 
on both fides of the river Jordan ; having the Mediterranean 
on the weft, Syri^ and Phamcia on the north, A'^abia De- 
feria on the eaft, and Petrea on the fouth. The name of 
Judea% 9 ViS given to it from Judah, ^hofe tribf; was the chief 
of the twelve, and poflefled the moft fertile part of the whole 
land. The Chriftians ,of ex yU^^ the 

Jkoly Land, partly on acejf^nt df the figh^ favours It Eaft' 
received from tfie Diyinef Providence, who made choice of 
it for the habitation of his holinefs (iVi which fenfe the Jeivs^ 
did alfo dignify it wichethat title) but much more for its be- 
ing the feene oi,ChriJI*s birth and preaching* and in which 
bjb finilhed the great work of our redemption. 

, ' Its extentis from 3^^ to 33. io. of latitude, and 34. <Q. to 
' 37* J S« of eaft lohgitud^ ; fo tliAt it lies under the fourth: and 

fifth 
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fiftli climateS) and its longeft (fay is about fourteen houra 
and fifteen minutes. 

So rich and fruitful was this once happy fpot, that it is Ancient 
emphatically ftyled in holy writ, a land chat fioweth with fertility. 
milk and honey ; ^ land of brooks and waters; of fountains 
andeiepths that fpring out of the vallies and hills; a land 
of whesft Smd barley ; of vines, figs, pomegranates ; of oil, 

^ olives, and honey ; a land where was no fcarcity of any 
' thing ; whofe ftones were iron, and out or whofe mountains 
they digged up bra^s ; all which the Jfraelites found to be 
literally true. To thefe we may add the excellent tempera* 
ture of its .air, which was never diifurbed with cxceflive 
heats o^r colds ; the natural fatnefs and fertility of its foil^ 
whiclTh^ther required dunging not manuring, could be 
plowed with a fingle yoke of oxen, and fpontaneoufly pro- 
duced a great variety of fine flowers, herbs, plants* aedirirfU*. 

The excellency of its corn was fo fweet to the tafie, that 
the bread of Jerufalem was preferred to all others ; and the 
^reat plenty of it vOsls fuc^ that it n^t only nouriftied all its 
numerous inhabitants, but could turnifli other neighbo.;*ing 
kingdoms with great quantities of it, befides oil and other 
of its commodities. It likewife abounded with pulfc of all 
forts, and with fruits of all kinds, of exquiiite tafie : the 
Jatter^might in fome fenfe be called perpetual, becaufe the 
’ new buds appeared on the fame boughs, even before the old 
fruit ^^I 'jpe. Of thofe buds th*ey made very dcligaifuL 
pickles, and noble fweetmeats of (heir citrons and ap^dcs ^)f 
paradife, which laftcomgionly hung by hundreds in a cIu^^t 
as large as eggf, ahfTbf an excellent tafic and flavour. Their 
vines yielded grapes three times a year, and their befi wines 
were thofe that were made about Bethlehem. The^ had abb 
great plenty of dates, melons,^fugar-canes, cotton, cedar, 
cyprefs, and other trees that produced excellent curpmune 
and balfams, befides their fo much celebrated balfam of 
Qilead. , ^ 

A.t prefent; the gre;j|efl: part of this country lies fo^barren Prefent 
and neglected, that excepta few figs, pomegranates, palm- barrennefs 
oranges, and ij^^TtRCis^here remain no traces of njohenre 
Tts'ahcienV fertility and pltfnty.^df any part is better cmX- eccajisned. 
tiyated, it is that 4^hich is gpvernad by Arabian princes, tri- * 
^butary to the grand fighior ; but even the beft of thefe come 
fo vaftly Ihqrt of what we read of itfwhen in its fiourifliing 
ftate, th^.knany of our modern travellers l^ve found their 
faitfi much^ftaggered at the fight of fo many naked rocks, 

* mountains, precipices, wiidirnefies, barren and parched up 
plaihs i hav^ thought u diffici^lc to c&nceivc, how fuch 

a country. 
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a countr^y conddering its fmalh extent, fliould have b^n 
able to maintain fuch a prodigious number of people as we 
read \vere in it ; much lefs how it could fupply other coun- 
tries with fuch quantities of providons. But it muft be con- 
ddered that it was then inhabited by an ifiduftricMis nation, 
Viho improved every inch of their land ; that thof^ naked 
rocks and barren places were formerly covered wiiii fruitful 
earth ; that the kings of it were not above encouraging all 
kind of agriculture, even by their own example, and that 
* they had the blcfling of God annexed to their endeavours ; 
whereas now it is inhabited by a poor negligent fet of people 
groaning under intolerable flavery and oppreflion, and every 
way difeouraged from making file btft of their ground, had 
they a lefs natural avexAon to agriculture than they iiave r. to 
which we may add, that there is no forming any idea of its 
when under a blefling, from its prefent .ond^ 
under a vifible curfe ; and if we had no other, nor better 
authorities, that alone of the emperor Julian the apoftate, a 
fworn enemy to the J^w and as well as» to alj^ 

the facred books, would be more than fufheient to remove 
all thofe difficulties, who fpeaks often in his epiftles of the 
perpetuity as well as quantity and excellence of the fruits of 
judea^ and highly commends the country for its richnefs 
and fecundity. t 

Modern Palejline is governed by a bcgleberg, whofe 
feat, as before mentioned, is at Dainafcus^ and bm^nder 
hiip feven fangiacs, the firHi.for Dama/cus, the reft for jeru* 
faUniy Jglum<t jBahura^ Scifat^ Gaza^ and Nabobs. 

Jdodern JERUSALEM in its modern ftatej' d'ailed by the Turks 
JtruJaUm Cudfemkaric^ and Cudfeherify is^ reduced by their oppreffive 
diferihid. tyranny info the condition of a poor thinly inhabited town 
of about three miles at mod i/t circumference. It is lituate 
on a rocky mountain, with very deep afeents on all fides, 
except to the north \ the valHes at the bottom are deep, and 
at fome diOance environed with Jiills. The foil is for the 
mod paft dony, yet affords corn, w^e and olives, where 
cultivated ; but fcarcc any thing except grafs, heath, aiid 
other fpontancous heibs and arc left to ffln m . 
to feed, grow at a didance fi^m the city. * 

'Fiie emperor Adrian^ ^ter it^s dedru< 3 i^n by Ttrrrr, built 
a new city upon part of the old one, afhd called it AElia Ca* 
pitolina \ and the Chridi^s, in oppofition to the being 
permitted to live }p. it, were accordingly in pofleffion of, it 
about 500 years. Towards tlie middle of that«cpdcha it was 
rebuilt, enlarged, and adorned wa,h many magnificent druc*- 
tiiics, by theemprefe Heb^a^ of Conjianthso the Greats 
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ftn4 by birth a Britijb lady. Her piety having induced her 
to vifit the theatre of that grand tranfa^iony the redemption 
of the world, and having found the city running to decay 
in many places, (he caufed all the rubbiih which had been 
heaped on jche facaed fpots where pur Lord fuftered and was 
buried, to be cleared away ; and, as the hiftorians of thofe 
times relate, found the crofs on which he died, with thofe 
of the two thieves who were crucified with him, and a mi- 
racle (hewed her that of the faviour of mankind. The rub« 
bi(h being thus removed from Mount Calvary and other fa- 
cred places, (he caufed a magnificent church to be built upon 
it, fpacious enough to inclofe them alf. 

1'his church is fiill ftandfng and in good repair. Its 
wal^ liC'sf (lone, the roof of cedar y the caft end includes 
‘ Mount Cahary^ and the weft the holy fepulchre, which is * 

^\covcred with a ftately cupola, fupported by fixfeeOczi^iSve 
"'columns, incrufted with marble. The center. of this dome 
is open at the top juft over the fepulchre ; and over the 
high aliar at the eaft end*is another oupola : the nave of the 
church conftitutes the choif^ and in the infide iHes are (hewn 
the places where the moft remarkable palTages of our Lord’s 
paffion were tranfa£led, together with the tombs of Godfrey 
and Baldwin^ the two firft Chriftian kings of Jertfalem. I{i 
a chapel, after an afeent of twenty-two fteps, is (hewn that 
' part of Mount Calvary where Chrift was crucified, and the 
very n 9 V^..wherc his crofs was fixe*d. Here is a fumptuous 
altar with three crofles, and befofe it hang forty-fix lamps 
of^eat value, which are kept continually^ burning. Ad- 
joining to this’is^dh’othd: fmall chapel, fronting alfo the 
body of the church ; at the weft end is that of the fepulchre, 
which is hewn in cha»form in the' folid rock, a{id has a 
.fmall dome or lanthorn on the\op, fupported by pillars of 
porphyry. The cloifter rounds the fepulchre is divided into 
fundry chapels appropriated to the feveral fe£ls of Chriftians 
that refide there, fuch as Gr^^kf^ Armenians^ Maronites^ ya-‘ 
coUteSj . Copts f AlyJJines^ j^eorgiansy and fome others ; and on 
the north-weft are the apartments of the Latins : thofe who. 
have th( care of the ^^’tl" ^^bliged to refide there con- 
Tiaiiiiy, Viic V urks keeping che kIws of it, and not fufFering 
them to go out, fqthat they^ are e|ven under a necefiity of 
refteiving their provHlons in at a wicket. At Eajler the 
pilgrims paying a fee, are admitted fee the ceremony of 
that feftival performed. Great numbers of. them go in on 
the feve of Gnod^riday^ and continue there till Eajler Monday. 

^Tbat time they employ in xffuing' alkihe facred places, and 
alfiftiAg at all the religious ^..iremQnjes peiTonaed in the n. 
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This church is the chief fupport of the towiii the whoHe 
trade of the place confifting in accommodating the pilgrims 
iKrith cnnveniencirs ; and tr.e fees which they pay to the go- 
vernment for the liberty of going into it, yidd a very con- 
fiderble revenue:; upon which account the fangiac refides 
here with his officers and foldiers, who, befides thj^ ufaal 
dues, frequently cx?ort money from the Francifcarf^’whole 
convent is the cuipmon receptacle of all pilgrims, and for 
which they have confiderahte allowances from the pope and 
other princes, befides the prefents thofe ftrangers ufually 
make them at th-ir deparifure. 

C/ler tdU Besides this great church, (pme others and a number of 
chapels were built by the fame emprefs over thofe places, 
where any remarkable ti^tifa&ions had been perforn^S^either 
in or about t|>^ city ; as one where Chnft eat the laft fup- 
pcrTTftfdftgbccn fince deftroyed, a mofque waserc3ed 

over it : another, where the palace of Cataphas flood, and 
where our Saviour was buffetted and mocked ; and another 
at the fepulchre of his b#efled niotJ?iY at Bethlehem. Thefc^ 
are the principal; but at the fouth-ea(l part of the city, upon 
Mount Moriah^ there is an edifice commonly called Solomon*^ 
Temple^ ftanding indeed in the place where it anciently flood; 
but as we arc well aflured that it was fo totally deftroyed by 
the Romans^ according to our Saviour’s predidtion, that#one 
ftoiie was not left up^ n another, it is not cafy to guefs by 
whom this mock fabric was raifed. The entranco«i«dxt is 
at ijie eaft end under an odirgonal building, adorned with a 
cupola roof and lanthorn, and for wacijto wards the wefl h ' 
a fairdiredt ifle, like that of a churv h/tli'Twhole furroutided 
with a large fquaic court wallq^d on every fide. The ex- 
tent of chisv place is 570 common paces*long, and ,370 broad. 
In the midft, where flood th^ yexvijh SanSfum SanJforumy 
there is now a Turkijh mofquc, neither confiderable for its 
largenefs nor ftrudlure, though making a ftately figure by* 
the advantage of its fit uation.^«* This fpacious inclofure is 
held in (uch veneration by the 7 »r^j,^at a ftranger cannot 
approach the borders of it with out b^n g in danger of for- 
feiting his life, or, which is wiifflJTiisSpli^ion It liea oi^ ^^ 
the top of the mount, oppose tlftt of Olives^ having the 
valley of Jehofaphat between cheivi ; and one may ftill dif-^ 
cern marks of the immenfe labour it m"bft have coft to level 
fuch a fpacious area upm fo ftrong and rocky a moun- 
lainf. • ^ j 

Pilate's. Near this temple is the fangiac’s houre,ttra !9 to ha/e 
been formerly that of and before* the caftle 
Jntoniay built by fler^d ipe Grm. Here are fliewn the 

• ‘ . flairs 
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ftHrs which our Saviour afcended, (at lekft new ones 
inftead of them ; for the old, called Scdla Santfa are pretended 
to be at Rome) i the window or gallery where he was ihewn 
by Pilate to his implacable enemies, with the contemptuous 
words, Bihold tbi man The way he palled through to the 
place of his crucifixion, called, the Dolorous way^ the fp^ot 
where'*ii^was affifted by Cyrenian in bearing his 

crofs ; that where his blelled mother fainted away at the 
fight of fo tragical a fpedacle, and where a church was for- 
merly built, but is now gone to decay ; and that where St. 

Veronica wiped the fweat ofF’his face with her handkerchief, 
which received the imprellion of it. ^Belides thefe, a great 
many other antiquities are ftlewh to flrangers in the city and 
it& envi* wms, particularly the valley df yehofaphat and Gehhi- 
non, the field of blood, that part of the gai^en on Mount 
^OlUiet where Chrift prayed in his extreme agony, place 
where St. Peter denied him, and where he wept for his 

^ MOUNT OLIVET f^nds near 'he city on the eaft fide, 
and is reckoned near a mife in height. On the fummit is a 
chapel built over the place of our Saviour’s afeenfion, on the 
floor of which, in the folid rock, is fhewn the print of one 
of his feet. '^I'he building is but twelve feet in diameter, 
being of a round form-, with 'a cupola fupported by pillars of 
white ni^rble, and ftill kept in good repair. It was built by 
the cwp*:cfs Helena^ together wiifi a (lately temple over, and 
a monaftery contiguous to it, bytb which are now gon*; to 
'total decay. The city, of yerufqlem is ftill walled round, and 
has old caftle'^il the weft fide ; but neither are of any 
great ftrength at prefenc, wliatever they might have been 
formei^. » 9 

BETHLEHEM^ a famed t^ty in its ancient ftate, but fietlilc- 
now reduced to a forry village, is feated on a hill, in a plea- hem. 
fant and^ fertile plain, about feven ihiles fouth from Jeru- 
Jalem, It is ftill juftly celef^spc&d fo^'having been tjie place 
of our Saviour’s birth^and for the great concourfe of Chri- 
ftians who refort to it tor vifiting the humble grot and manger 
where he was erefled a noble temple over 

**'St, trteTbblof wjpicn is cellar, imported by four (lately rows ^ 
of white jnarble pillars, tenpin s^ow, and the wall is faced 
With the^ame ftone'.='** Hebron, now called Elkahil, the an- 
cient (eat of David before he took J^rufalem, (lands on a ridge 
of mountains, which overlook a moft delicipus valley twenty 
miles fouth from yerufalem. The old city is now in ruins, 
fault near it js a village wit||a handfcxne church, built by Sc» 

HeUna^ over the cave whe^ the old patriarchs were buried. 
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It is now converted into a tnorque, and held* in gre^t vene** 
nation both by Turks and Chriftians. ' Hebron^ ihconfiderable 
as it is in all other refpeds, is flill the capital of a diftri^ 
csdled, “ The territory of the friends of God,’* and confid- 
ing of about twenty*five other villages. ** * 

Besides the places juft mentioned,., there are fcarce dny 
other of note in Pakjtine^ except Joppa^ now and 

Gaza ; the firft, qpce a famed city and Mediterranean port, 
now retaining nothing of its ancient beauty but its charming 
fituation and profpeA ; and the fecond, (till remarkable for 
many noble monuments ^>f its former grandeur, fiich as 
marble colonades and other fragments ; and burying places, 
with all the tombs of the fame (tone curioufly wrought^. 

Before we concludd this article, it is neceflary tTobfeXe 
in regard to Syria in general, that it fuffered greatly by 
eartIl4aJ:ss i in the year 1759. The fpring of this year 
was unufually dry, the fummer temperate, and the autumn, 
though the rains came on towards the end of September, 
might be efteemed much^drier th^Tn orher years. On the: 
morning of June 10, a flight (hock of an earthquake was 
felt At Jfleppoi October wth, about four in thb morning there . 
was a pretty fevere mock, which lafted fomewhat more 
than a minute, but did no damage. In about ten minutes 
after there was a fe^ond (hock, but the tremulous modor was • 
lefs violent, and did not )a(^ above fifteen fcconds."! It had 
rained a little in the preceding evening, and when did' earth- 
qu^e happened, the weft ..vind blew frefh, the (ky was^ 
cloudy, .and it lightened. ^ 

The fame (hock was felt at Damajeui] Tripoli, S'iidon, 
Acra, and along the coaft of Syria •, and Damafeus, Acra, and 
Seiden, hadi fumred fome injury from it.' But this was only 
an alarm to what happened oti the 25th of November. The 
morning had been ferene, fome clouds arofe after noon, and 
the evening was remaiVaMy hazy, with little or no wind. 
i\bout h|]r an hour after feveb^night the earthquake came 
on: the motion at firft was gently tremulous, increafing by 
degrees, till the vibrations became^ore diftind):, and, at the 
fame time, fo ftrong as to ^aicV'tn^vTQralls of . 

with confiderable violence ^^ey dgain hec&ne more gentle, 
and thus changed alcernateLy feverd times during ihock» 
which lafted in all about two minutesr*^In aboift ei^t mi- 
nutes after this was over, a llfght (hock of a few f(^conds 
duration fucceede^. The thermometer at was at v, 
and the barometer ftood at 28-9^ (he mercur^ fulferingTio 

E Phiiofoph. Trimiaft, voV.5 1* year 1760. 
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alteration. Excepting a few old walls, Aleppo received no 
frnh marks of ruin ; none of the oldeft minorets, or fpires 
of the Turkijh mofques having fufFered. Its cfFeds at 
tioch were more formidable, many houfes having been thrown 
down and fomc few people killed. It proved fatal to Da^ 
rnafeus ; one third of the city was thrown down, and fomc 
^acco'unte made the lofs of the inhabitants to amount to 
30,000 \ But in circiimftances of Aich general horror and 
/confufion, little accuracy can be expe£led, and more ef- 
pecially from the -eaftern difpofition to exaggeration. Trl* 
poll fufFered rather more than Aleppo ; three minorets, and 
two or three houfes were thrown dowflf, while the walls of 
numbers of the houfes were r«.nt. ' At Seidon^ great part of 
the /r/z«^-*,kane, or inn, was overthrown, and fomc of the 
Europeans ??arrowly efcaped with their lives. Acra and La^ 
fufFered little, befides rents in fome of the walL»'i>‘-\>ut 
ilaphal^ not far from Acra^ was totally deftroyed, together 
with the greater part of the inhabitants. 

These earthquakes oc'^afioncd a naiverfal panic all over 
&y'^ia ; feveral other fliocks^\3%re-ft!t in December^ and a few 
very flight ones in ^January j fmee which time all has been 
quiet. ' 


C FLA P. IV, 

0/ A R A 5 I A. 

C O N T I G ¥*© U S to the provinces wc have juft now of 
deferibed, lies Arabia^ the third and l^ft divifion of the Arabia, 
weftern Afiatic Turky, This c^ntrj is of very con^derablc 
extent, reaching from 13 degrcdi to 31 \ of latitude, and 
from 43. to 60. of caft longitude ;Yhat is, 22 i degrees, or 
1350 miles^from north to fouth, 2 V degrees, or 1620 
miles from'eaft to weft. Someysr^aerh^ geographers give it 
a much greater extent, and others a lefs ; and conftdVhig- 
how little we are acqu:?lnted with that country, it i$ no 
wonder we find Ibme^l f fe i p w .c^amongft thofe yvho have 
W‘i{*fA.ii ofiv. Whatever its 4rue w;eadth is, which is com- 
puted from yodda»>6n^ the weft, to O^e Rofelda on the caft ; 
it is'muchyC^.ftradted'ipHhe middle and both ends, erpecially 
on' the nq-^ fide, where it runs into,,;^ narrow point be- 
tween Syria and Palejline^ and Dihrbeck. Arabia lies between 
the fe^ond, tb:r(f,^/ourtb, and fifth climates; fo that their 
longeftday in the fouth is abcit fourcezn hours and a half, 

9nd in^he north eighteen hoi s and a half. This vaft dif- 
ference 
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fsrence of climates, joined to the nature of the foil in n[vsf>y 
parts of it, makes the country to be moftly barren', hot^ ^nd 
dry ; to a^ord but little fuftenaiice to man or bead, and con^ 
fequently to be but thinly inhabited. Such as it is, it is 
bounded on the eaft by the Arabian or Perjian gulph, and 
part of the ArabianAe ^ ; on the weft by the Red Seai op the 
north by Palejline and Syria Proper*^ and on the foi^h by part 
of the main ocean. 

Whence This countiy*has all along preferved its ancient name 
the name among moft nations ; but when it had it is not agreed. Some 
^Arabia. -derive it from the Hebr^ Harabi, which fignifies a 

robber or free-booter; as that nation is known to have always 
been ; others from anotkber4 ftgnification of that Hebrew 
word implying mixture, or a mixt'^mulcitude, whi^rh fenfe is / 
^ no lefs agreableto their character; for there is /lo room tty' 

douhi^JliJt that they have been much intermingled with othr 1 
nations, and are accordingly ftyled by the prophet 
miah^ the mixed people that dwell in the wildernefs. They 
were again mingled with the Sara^em^ whole name imports 
both a thief and inhabita*««t of.:!r/defert ; to fay nothing cof 
thofe Canaanitesy who likewlfe incorporated with them on 
being driven out of their country by the Ifraelites^ 

This country, though fo very large and remote, is per- 
haps the beft deferibed by ancient geographers of any in AJia^ 
which is the more remarkable, a 5 its inhabit;* not- 
known to have made any figure in the world, till, the de- 
cline of the Roman empire, when Heraclius, thcil emperor of 
tiie eaft, made ufe of them againft the Perjians, and formed 
them to military difcipilne, of which they, appear to have 
been quiie ignorant till then. The whole country is by 
Dsmijton b »th ancients and moderns divided jnto, i. Arabia Dejerta^ 
^Arabia, or Defert, 2. Arabia Pelf or Stony, 3. Arabia Felix^ or 
Happy, Joined together, Ahey make the largeft peninfula 
in the known woild/ and/jnder fome of the hotteft climates 
of it, part being iv.rdr.Tne .Torrid-zone, and the*" Tropic of 
Air and Caiicifr palTiiig over Arabia betix. The air on the northern 
feil* part is vaftl\;*'iiot during the fix funihner months, the fky be- 
ing reldom^>r ever overcaft clouds ; but on the (Duthern 
it is muchimore temperat^j^beipg qm'’|fied with *rbfrelhing 
dews, w^ich fall ahno^ every night i^^(^rea1t abundance. 
The VC17 names t i the three ^Arahief all lying <^^een the 
fecond and fi'th nates, .fufHciently declare naturi 

of their f >ii ; ih' mem. being extremely barren, and in- 

cumbred with Eu. s^rmidable rocks, the other overlpread 
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wifh vaft mountains of fand : but the fouthern, defervedl/ 
ftUbd the Happyy is blefled with an excellent foil , and is ex- 
traordinary fertile in many places. Yet, upon the whole, the 
country is but poorly watered, having very few fountains, 

. fprings, or rivers, and thefe fmall and (hallow, and very little 
‘ rain,^ or any other moifteiiing to the land than the dews jull; 

^ ^itehtiou'Jtl • dod, though a little is.fulHcient to fatisfy na- 
ture, yet the far greater ^art of the country does not yield 
t'enough for its fupport; the bcil: of it is found about the fea- 
coafts, and along the banks of rivers, which are confequcntly 
better inhabited ; but here even thjey are obliged to hold 
moft of their markers in the nights hy reafon of the excef- 
fivc heat of the day. w 

The pjfiduft of Arabia is aloes, ca 0 ja^ fpikenafd, frank- ProduSf^ 
uncenfe, m/rrh, manna, and other valuable gums ; cinnamon, 

Irgpper, cardamum, dates, oranges, lemons, pouieg^an-^ics, 
figs, and other fruits ; honey and wax in plenty ; and in 
their feas they have great quantities of the bell coral and 
pearls. Among otjier do(pelllc animals in this country, the 
c?mels,Y^^) which it breedaiLggj;^^* numbers, are of fingular 
ufe for carriage, cfpecially foi? ihe caravans, and feem pur- 
pofely created by divine prov dence for this dry and fultry 

(C) There are four forts of an abllinence, it is great odds 
. camelsyjvtuch are, thus diHin that the quantity wii’ kill them, 
guilhed: tnT? urtman camel, The dromedary is only a 
ihe^ra^cajoel, the dromedary, high breed of the jlrab camel, 
and the camel with two bunches fron which it differs only i:i 
on his back. being of a lighter colour and 

T\itl^urkman cSht'el is mi^h more elegant make, except that 
ftrongcr, larger, more hairy* Jriilead of the folemn walk 
and of a darker colour tha^n the '’ttAichtlicothersareac^ullomedp 
others. Its common load is 4 and will go as far in 
*800 weight, but it fomctiincs oop day as they will go ia 
carries much more. This ani* thc^e. 

jnal cgnnot bear heat, and is ^j:^»^'T^i»’t]el of two bunches 
^^berefore never worked in June^^ - is of the Virfian breed, rnd dif* 

July^ or Auguft, „ furs only in ih'ls^fingle particu- 

The Arab camel feldom car- lar from the y/r«!’^camel. The 
ries abo’^e 500 weight, great ftrength of tll*jfc creatures, 

endure heat, and wil]“? 3 bfifl: c:i aS^j their ufefulnef/ys beafts of 
the dry thiftles arf other plants burJpn, has probably concurred 
which ic^feTfs up in th^-iefarts with other caufes to "prevent the 
as it gbe*- along with its burden, ufe of wheel carriages in moil 
Some have been krtown to tra parts of for few arc found, 
vel £fteen davs without water; exce;)t a cluiufy machine iifed 
but 't they are fudered to drinfei 10 bring large (tones from the 
as x^h as thoy will after % quarries. ^ 

Mod.Hist, Vql.XLIIi, F foil, 
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foil, which affords no water in many days travelling. TUIs 
creature is fo formed and fupplied by nature, that it 
throw up the liquids of its ftomach into ifs throat, fo that 
during three days it requires no water, and can even fubfift 
a whole fortnight without any. 7 'he cJmels r.fually carry 
600 weight upon their backs, which need never be taken oF 
during the whole journey ; for they naturally dovvrf 

to reft, and in due time rife wi^h :hcT load. Here arc alfc 
horfes and very fleet, but fmail and ill fhaped, ufed moftly 
by thofe Arabs who live upon fpoil and robbery. 

Complex^ The Arabs in general are of a fwarthy complexion, mean 
ion and ftaturc, raw-boned j^'and very fwife of foot ; their voices are 
ebaraSir effeminate as v/ell as the# teihper ; they have no fettled ha- 
oftbe bitations, except thofh that live on the fca-coaftr? but rov^ 
Arabs. place to place, fleeping under tents, whir’/they pitcy 

at ni^, wherever their conveniency or fancy leads therf*,^ 
AmmiarMS Marcelltnus^ a judicious Roman author, gives us ' 
the following charadler of them. ‘‘ I'hey are a people whom 
we are neither to wiflv,for our f^^nds nor our er'emies ; a 
martial people half naktuytiad as far as the groin wfth 
painted caflbeks, ranging up ::nd down on camels and fwife 
horfes, as well in peace as in tibublefotne tines. They are 
neither ufed to plow, plant, nor till the ground, but wander 
from place to place without eithcr^houfe or home, or any 
conftant habitation. They neither^ arc gov\.i any laws, 
nor can brook any reftraiiitt They cannot even endure to 
he long confined to the fame foil and climate ; their manner ' 
of living being always fleeting like ravenous kites, who 
fnatch up their prey in their fliglft, but rteVer-tarry If it re- 
quires any time to carry it oF'' Their food is commonly 
fuch veqifon and fowls as ^.’/Icy catch, or milk, or fuch herbs 
as fall in their way, k^ht^ing nothing either of corn oc 
wine. Their wives they m\y hire for a time; who, though 
for a fliew of matrisApnv^ they prefent their huf];ands with 
a fpear and tent/y^t cafl ,^^ijy part with them whtneve^ 
they jSleafe. Poth fexes are exceffively addided to luft; thO 
women as giving as the men, married in one place', and 
brought tcymed in another-Jaa¥e-'th^ir children w^re they 
fall, witbhut any farthei^aret of th&.ii." This character 
cxaSly t^^llies with thc^prefent, as m^y'<5iDpcar from the 
relations'^of thofe travellers who have had an oc^Aw to vlffc 
this country, or the cqisfortune to fall into their h^ds. AH 
are unanimous in reprefenting them as a rude and rapacious 
^rew, ftrolling about in droves, conftantly, watching iafter 
their prey, catching ^t all thfe comes within their r^ch,;^ 
ily and filent, falling upon yo&*before you afc awarby ind^ 

' , fleeing • 
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fleeifig before you can think of purfuing ; fparrng neither 
lifjeAor any thing that falls in their way, but plundering 
I wnolc countries and caravans, and murdering all that make 
hend to refift. 

The Turks^ however, who have fubdued the greater part 
th^m, exert frequently their utmoft to keep them in , 
nwl-. But ^hough Arabia is reckoned under their govern- 
rlnt, it may iTOwithflan^^ be more properly faid to be 
^ .fthcr under their protSlion than dependen A. The cherif 
; of Mecca^ reputed a defeendantof Mohammed^ isftill poflelTed 
' of very large dominions ; and a Wijiber of other Arabian 
princes hold themfelves independenX Thofe in Arabia Felix 
are indeed kept under fome rcftraijl; by the Turkijh gzXWes 
the Red but the reft are left to tauge on the inoun-^^ 
tXnous partsV fome in the defarts of L^ia and Thehais^* 
lotiVrs in the mntiers of Idwnea^&^ria^zxrirPdteJfirte. Thefe 
the Turkijh baflias do what they can to fupprefs, and often 
cucrofF fuch as fall into their hands. But multitudes ftill 



fubfift ther^ by reti^ng i|^to the mountains and defarts, 
whore no Vrmy can come at tt/. £»^«ei8(}me nearer Syria area 
little more orderly, and feek a MVclihood by the making of 
pot-afli ; they are Mohammedam^ of the feft of AbulmaTMr. 

The reft, more out of reach. Being fupplied by Perfia with 
powder and fire-arms, ace the moft formidable and mif- 
*€hrevou!><Ar^h9;«2ttcix. Tflbfe on the borders of Egypt 
the pooreft-and moft mifcrable, except fome few to whom 
I’urki givh lands, to defend the Rentiers againft the reft. 

The grand lignor keeps generally 30,000 men in pay to de- * 
fend the. pilgrims, that go Mecca and Medina^ and the 
caravans againft the Arabs \ aj'^d for the fame purpofe, makes 
very confiderable prefents^to theM^rif of Afecca^ the great- 
.eft of all tho Arabian independent jn-inces : but nd^with- 
ftanding all thefe precautions, thA often boldly aftail the 
caravans, and it is not long fince exX; ofF one of no lefs 
than 76^0 ^Igrims, who were from per- 
•fg^sning their devotions at the tb'mbs of thciS^rophets.* 

■ Though the far greatdir number of the Arai: ^are in cf- j 
fe£l guiltt of the immoral praSices attributed to jhem; yet fort of 
many of tfiem Ihew th#*Acver(| in their conduft of ^ife, cf- Arabs, 
pecially fuch aS liyr in towns, and apoly themfelves)m trade • 

and commerf;«, tu afts^nd fci€nccs,'iii which the^ gene- 
rally excel / This is more particglarly true with refpcA to 
the ancieift Arabsy whofe extraordinary performances in phy- 
iick, aftronomj, and mathematics, fhew them^o have been 
men great gcniiTs and application. They are even to this 
to ‘be very ingeni^ as, fubtile, vsitty, generous, 

. .F and . 
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and great admirers of poetry and eloquence ; though, oif the 
other hand, reckoned very fuperftitious and vindiSive* 
And, as to their living upon plunder, thofe that reckon them- 
felves the immediate defeendants of IJI)mael^ are fo far from 
difowning or being afliamed of it, that they Repute them- 
= fel-'es the only nation entitled to that way of living ; becajifc 
Jlbraham^ the father of their progenitor, is rcG« Jed to ha^ 
fent him away \j^ithout any poF^'c^^:,cfrom which they infttr 
that he left him the whole world to range in at pleafure, 
Wc muft not, however, ^rget that the (t>) figures we ufe 

(D) The following lettejf^s on how aftronomers could carry on 
the Arabic numerals, ma^C ndu their calculations in the Roman^ 
unacceptable to the curious way of notation, not abh ' 
’’read'**-. * conceive, J 

Let;er fecn- * The Arahir^^s and Perfitns 

tary to the fociety cf antiqua- are faid to iiave had thefe cha- 
rians in UrMn, to Dr. ifw/j; raders many ages ago; and it 
in which were inclofed Tome an- is„ceitain they are to be met 
cient dates fouiid -in thd^villin?r A^ith in Arabic boBlTs of great 
down part of London-bridge ir antiquity ; but then it is held, 
ly.g. \ that they had them from the 

'SIR, \ more callern nations : perhaps 

** I had about two years age, ' fome of your foreign correfpon- 
in fome remarks on a date found dei^ may be able to clear up 

among the rubbifii in taking this point. » 

down the Black-fwan inn in IlhewcdyouandS 5 r//««j 5 /flfl»^ 
IhlUrtiy given my opinion, a little manufeript of recipe’s 
\hat our numerical chara'ders in phyfic, wherein there are a*- 
were firft brought into England tendance of numeral charac- 
at the return of from ken for expreihng the fnbdi- 
thc holy wars, (i) and that pm*.'' vifions of weights, ufed abput 
bably wit pe)plehad lef.ned the'^lme of Henry III- The 
th' ariono the Saracens ;,S!iui marks are fo odd and many, 
that it was fome time afte^this that I cannot reprelent them 
that they were rccs'-^edyn^^ong without a copper-^late, as we 
us, or our peopie .-✓ere have no type or Icttei to e\- 

v'inced of ihcY, utility. hibit them withal. One thi/. j 

Now h:iy-«g looked further is ^very lingular, t'i!»: when 
into this m^.tter, I continue Hill their number went beyond ten, 
of the far/c mind, and would ^they'» obliged to put the 
willing! we informed frmn you ^ Roman ntiV^erak over them, to 
how ca/ly the characters were» fticw their pu*,'. ^rgd valui;, as 
introduced into altronomical xi "^xix xx c Vzqq b(» 
manuferipts in Englaxd, I lo.i, 10.9,20, ioo, 7 lPo, loooi 
know you mvft have fought vi. m. - 
after fuch in the libraries ; for 6ooo. 

I’’* 

(ipHe came baf;f to England in 1x24, 
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jn ^thmctic are not only allowed to have been invented by 
but do adually retain their ancient form ; and, if we 
^nay believe the Portuguefe^ who traded with them, feveral of 
tjieir princes have fipc libraries, with many Greek and latin 
^•’Authors compltat, of which we have only fragments. 


The 


oon after, or aboufthis^tfie,' 
*chey changed the Arabic five, 
lo, to q or q, or drew a ilroke 
through it thus, 0, or 4». The 
invention of printing finally 
fettled their form, as they have 
'.vmained ever .<ipce. 

m 


4)r 


Benjis*^ answer to the fore- 
going. 

Dear Sir, 

am*fo little verfed in 
rl^attlrs of antiquity, that I do 
not know* to whom you couM 
he earliei\, date in Arabic have applied Icfs qualifiq^ fo 
;chLvaaers that'^^e met with my-'* 

here, wrfs publifhe^in quarto, felf. All 1 can fay is, that it 
in. ihe year 1734, by -my late it feems to me probabje enough 
worthy frienc^Mr. Da^itU C^- that king Richard' from 
Jley^ Ti^o fpccimens of . mighr bring us the 

various manners of writing notice of the Indian or 

((bmc few of which are ftill to idrahic numerals; I always 
be diipofcd of by his widow) Ithought the proofs Dr. WallU 
is 1297, (2) which fome read Ailledgcs for their much greater 
* one thouiand two hun dre y antiquity among us, too pre- 
• ninety-feW.^ iimH^ carious to be relied upon ; and 

tude of the lak figure, to our J find\hat far better judges are 


^iprefent 7, thdbgh 1 think it 
like enough tothefecond figure 
to (land for ‘ one tho>\fand tw.7 
»* hundred ilinety-fwo’. 

Some will have it that the 
Moors brought the Arabic figdres 
laf.o Spain and Portugal^ in the 
beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury, when Aey over-run thofe 
c.-'untri&.j. from whence we 
•le;* iied^hem ; this I think too 
tar bac'kAas we had then iut 
little commerce ; bcfides, had 
it been fo,*‘we ihould havx met 
with them frequen'.!;’ in ma- 
nuferipts of ‘Cr times than 
do r .how. v^er, this I ‘chufe 
tp fubxniyto your judgment, 
and am, 

] Siff foujps^ Sec.'' 


of th| fame opinion. The oldell 
manfucript I can remember to * 
have feen, penned in England^ 
where thcfecharadlersare ufed, 
was in the library of the late 
yones, Efq; Ri R. S. 
andh 1 fuppofe, paiTed after his 
dcaA, wkh his whole molt 
valume^ p^Ue£tion of mathe- 
If ’:ical 'bvmk.v into the hands 
of the Earl of hhcjclesfield :*it is 
a large folio, writll ^^by Richard 
Wallingford t monk, and after- 
wards abbot of St. AlbanSf fil- 
nifhedin 1326, and^ntituled 
^Ibion^ confiding of Vdfono- 
mical canons or rules, and 
“^tables ; the figures of four and 
Jive being i^ry Jike thofe you 
have fpecified in your letter. 


(l) SStMe erifrinal ia the Cottonian Ve/pafisn A? lit. or a firiSi copy 

III piato XV. of Mr, Cadey'i Look,^ f • AftC^ 





' O ^he Conclujion of 

Langua^u The vulgar language ufed in the jfrabias is^he 
Arabefque^ or corrupt Arabic^ which is alfo fpoken with fonlfcr'' 
variation of diale£t over a great part of the caftern countries. 
The true ancient Arabic is a dialc£t of, the Hebrew^ and 
efteemed as very neceflary for underftanding theTOld Tefta- 
ment : it is not commonly fpoke, but taught in fchooTs, af ' 


After all, perhaps the Ara^ 
tians themfelvcs were not po'- 
fcflly acquainted with tKe / 4 fe 
of the characters in queOjon, 
above a century or two before 
" Richard* % return ; in fiipport of 
wfiic’- conjefture mine, I will 
offer oi>^ pTaWiaCl'tcf j '".‘i C^fck- 
fideratlon. We have in the 
Bodleian library an Arabic ma- 
nufeript of i Tounny a famous 
ailronomcr, wlib ^urrA * '} at 
the latter end of the tePth ccn-^| 
tiiry, as we know from his ob« 
fervations of fome eclipfes near 
Cairot recorded inanothermanu- 
fcriptofhis, brought into Europe 
by GoUus^ and depoilted in the 
public library at UydenJ* All 
|he numerals employed in^the 
Oxford book, as our learned 
friend the Rev. Mr. Cofiardz{^ 
fures me, who collated it at my 
requefl, are HCxt Arabic figures/ 
andp what is very remarkable, 
wherever any number is 
prefled by them, it is imn^'di- 
ately after cxplain^^iiV vfcrds 
at length ; thus,^’ 
dowtf^ ** one >^ndred twenty 
and three’V'^mmediacely fol> 
lows. 


Yours, &c. 


Account and repre/entation of the 
ancient injeriptions hvforz mcn^ 
tioned, 

Thefe old dates, a> has been 
faid, were found in puHii 
down part of bridge, inV 

ordtr to its repaj'J in the > 

I. is jfnno Demini 1447^ 
the Hone inches deep, dlid 
i6r2 rilclxes' wide .. the letters 
■^railed. \ • 

k N®. II. is Anno Domini 1509, 
^the flonc 10 inches deep, and 
inches wide. The final 
’^araCler fiippofcd to be the 
<hd Vna;*'- for South-ivari,' 

. Ill rib Mnnixjomini 1 5 1 4^ 
the ftonc 9I incljjps deep, and 
1 1 1 inches wide. The marks 
between which the date is in-’ 
^fed, are" fbnpjpfed-tp be Sir 
.^^oger Acbilefsl lord mayor of 
Londift in 1511, and, in 1^14, 
fenior' alderman, perhaps of 
Bridgenjoard. ^ 

It is like they were laid in 
at three fevcral repairs., in the 
- years fpecilied by their refpe?^ 
tive dates. They 
frelh as if new cut, 'hdi then 
in th^ poiTeflion of Htidfon^ 

fthc bnVge mailer, 


Rttmoilpip 


V •/> « 

4ra£ian 

fASs 


moil 
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G^ek and Latin among us, and this is the language only of 
learne^, and that which the Mohanmedam in general 
have adopted for their worftiip. 

^ Christianity was firft preached in Arabia by St. Paul 
and Tome of his eminent difciples, fo that it received 



thejight of the gofpe] from the earlieft time; but this light* 

911 many parts was i^uch clouded, if not totally eclipfed* 
long before th'c'grsw^l^iV Mohammed appeared, whofe 

religion the Arabs cmbi>^ed as molFfuitable to their 
wicked inclinatioiiS. \ 

The barrennefs of the adjo^ing parts of Arabia to the Arabia 
neighbouiing countries, may be ^natuilil reafon why it 
never concjuereil ; oiherwife ihe/fpices, balm, gums, ^ ^ 

other valu'it'g products of Arabia Fclitc^ which they were aU . 
Sufficiently i 7 ,cquainte^^*kh, muft undoubtedly have tep^L^d 
1 Lime of theil&*Jo have made""a‘ il. • fiTfi^ammed^ 
by broaching h?# nei^ religion, laid the foundafion fora 
‘riSw monatchy affiong the Arahs^ who bcforc*^ad flood 
under ^heitowr^avmint^nt, divid^ into lU/Tiy kingdoms, 
flatus, and tribtfi ; and lincc epoch, his re- 

ligion found fo many admirer/, that it.' fpread itfelf over the 
greatefl: part of Afta andyM/V<?, and even over fome con- 
ildcrablc provinces of Enroll for they were his difciples who j 
conquered and founded* .i^Jr four great monarchies or 
pires Pdffia Morocco^ and Fe%y and the great nio- *” 

gul, to fay toothing of the feveral countries they hold in India^ 
in all whieft JhAohammedaniftn is u^iverfally profelled. 

. MOH A MMUD was a perfon of obfeure birth and mea% Account of 
fortune, b\Jiv.b?i''ing had the good luck to get into the fer- Moham- 
vice of a wealthy merchant of and after his death, med 


into the favour of his ividow, i*c.^far as to be accepted of for^r/ 
her fecond hulband, he faw hiipiyf at once fecur?d in the 


pofi'effion of a plentiful eftate, wi^jeh fer fome years he im- 
proved by^the advantages of a coi^iid^lble traffick. Having 
had Ihtleor no education, he w"" tbViVvqucptly very illiterate, 
tTfaih/ar compenfated that d?ie£l by his fu\ tile and Spiring 
gcnlV<i| or rather immoderate ambition, that Iw (quickly grew 
into thf^ reputation of a prophet and law-given. It is faid, 
that the falling fick^ cfs h^v/as fubjedl to, did, in a great 
meafure facilita/c* his defign, by pretending it to^be fuper- 
natural,^or»\atner Jitr-^f divifte tranfports, whereiifhis foul 
Vavt^ifred up to heaven, a^ converged with the deity. A 
monkfnamed Sergius^ banimed his country for Nejlorianifm^ 
and!a perfoa of^ more learning than honefl^, became inti- 
m a|^. l^^^(Ct|TrA th him, and by ];he help of a renegado 
affifted *him in formij^g his new religion, which became 

thus 
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\ thus a motley mixture of Arianifm^ JudaiJm^ zxA Gentiliffi\ 
yet fo artfully contrived,' chat it had the appearanc); of a 
religion, not fo much founded upon, as levelled .againft the 

.. other three. ^ 

I'riE ground-work of this pretended rdvcl uion was, that \ 
the Pagans were mifcrably corrupted by their polytheifm«and •' '• 
idolatries ; that the J'eivs^ inftead of. kecpinjgv-l^aving per-j^ 
verted the law of God next great proA 

pht yefus^ no enforce the truy^bfervance of the Mofaic law, 
and 10 iniiruct thr^m in a in e fublime do6inne ; and that 
the Chriliians havl: i coi.'ru{jted the dodlrine of y^fus Chriji^ 
which had alfo been rej^ed by the Jews^ God had now 
fd'iu his InfV and grcatcfl (X/op^iet Mohammed with a new and 
norc excellent law, vVhich he was to enforccxbe accept- , 
anc*e rod obferij^'on of, not by miracles, as ye^j Mofei 
had cion^*%uV^by tfic wei‘ot the f'V( r i.^ a bus, by ac^ 
knowledg^g to be a prophet .awgrier, he en- 

deavoured V*' gain the yewi ; by granj^ing ' fefus Chrtji to Se^ 
a greater propV.gt, whi<?!Ti was alm#!^ afi-^!h/t Lhe-jdwWA»f al- 
lowed him to be, i. . to make prdiclytes of mahy 
of them ; and by declaring pe\mptorily againft Pagan ido- 
latry and the ufe of images iJ C'/riftian churches, he ob- 
liged the Icomclajis^ who with u)r. Arians hr^d been expelled 
the Roman empire, and were becA^lTV/ry numerous and tur- 
bulent in Arabia, In another point of viiTvv taT.'i^oi’ ilngular 
confequence, by allowing polygamy, with otber^arnal irre- 
gularities and gratifications, and by promifing a profufion ' 
of the fame pleafures in his paradife, he captivated the liber- 
tines and effeminate, infomuch that he fdund-xhe - number 
of bis difciples and adherents to increafe much beyond his 
expe£latipn, though his p^ncipal de^pendance was upon his 
laft and mod cogent motiv^ thefword, as it muft force into^ 
his religion efFc£lualVy thpfe whom the other means could 
be only a kind invnatip/ to. And indeed, he^not only 
made ufe of this left himfelf whenever the Others 

failed,' but alf^-dtri^Jy enjoined it to all his votaries 
lowers, prorymng to all thofe who fhould lofe their in 
that fervicoj a moft fpecial kind of beatitude in tl^ other 
world, an/ fuch as could not bift infpirc their hearts with a 
more th^/ ordinary zeal for |:hc propagatiQp^ of his doc- 
tiine. ' "S. . ^ 

7'he magiftrates o{% Mecca V^re, however, fo ifc^zecf 
and alarmed at {he more than ordinary fuccefs of this bold 
pretender, that they iflued out an order ^>r Jha^ng hinJap- 
prehended ; but he having timely noticc^Mt, ll^l to v 

before it took eifcfiSl, and "there pApagated his duArincf With * 
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fu^ furprijping cafe and celerity, that it Toon fpread itfelf 
fidesl It happened about that time that the Saracens^ 
who had^ fhrved the Chriftian emperors in fome of their 
.«iBUirs againft\the Perjians^ and did not think themfelves fuf- 
^ficiently rew^xWdr grew to Aich a height of difcontent, thiC 
havitig furprized' they made it the feat of theit* 
Jovcrnrflen^ Sot fcvefal^centurics. Th'efe afterwards readily 
^11 in with %ine, as moft^fuitable to their 

licentious way of living, and 'i 2ade him emperor of Arabia. 

MOHAMMED thus raifed ^vd fupported, took upon him 
the title of cherif or caliph, whic lignifies both a prince and 
high-prieft. Others fay, this iitl^was not aifumed by him. 
but by his fuccelTor. Be that^s et may, this new monarcl| 
tkbegan 


7 J 



The fliott rei^i^; ^wo years of his fuccelTor Moham* 

"dl3 not pertiiu ufTi to.make any great conque^oj but the 

•JI • I n r n . . n » i . CtJjarSm 


Perjia^ J^ypU 2ind part 

of TiTid Mgopotamia. 6r/yf,**^as iceeded by Ofman^ 
who added Barkary to his otf ir domkiions, and raifed that 
empire to the greateft herrhljit ever arrived to in that fuc- 
ccilion ; for about this ti^y «hey be^an to fall into parties 
and di^ntions. Half; MSnmmed's kinfman, claimed the go- 
'vernmeiilV fome hard ftrugglcs obtained it, but was 

fliortly afibj^THUfdered by Ofman, who afeending the throne 
again, made fome further additiems to the old conquefts^ 
‘particularly Afta Minor^ Armenia^ and Mefopptamia^ all which 
became.fubjcii to the Mohammedan Saracens^ with the coun- 
tries abovcmentioncd within thefpace of lOO years. This 
was a fwift and wonderful progrefs, but it was fu^h as it 
•pleafed the divine providence to^erait, as a juft punilhment 
for the fins aifd enormities that had^lonkcrept into the eaftern 
empire. Mohammed the fecond ofj^^a,t ,name, and the twen- 
tieth caliph, removed about th£ year ydo, imperial feat 
anciently Babylon, About lOO yt^rs after, 
revoHt^land fet up a caliph of its own, to whom the Arabs 
on th^t'ifide fubmitted; but that race was, after a feries of 
300 years, quite routed by the Turis; and thefe > again by 
the V ho^held the government about years, 

^till atl^i;th, both E^yot and all the other dominions of 
t^atc^^nate were rub1%edF'{& the 7 hr^(i^ empire in 1517, 
by I* thus far premifed jtl that feemed 

pecer^ry cpnccriwny Arabia in general, we (hall now fpeak 
refpq^t to its threefold divifion. 

- ^ * - • An /mi A 
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Firft ARABIA DESERTA^ now called Bern Arhljlan^ and 
•vtjkn c/ Beriara^ is bounded accoi ding to modern geographers, on hit* . 
Arabia, eaft by Diarbec and the Perjian territory of H.\crack\ on the 
weft by Paiejiine^ and Arabia Petrtva j on the norrli by tbi?. 
i!.yer Euphrates and part of Syria j and on^th^V•^outh by At a- ^ 
^bia FcHx^ from whicn it is divided by a Jo>»g chain of mevun- 
tains. '1 his country was anciently the tAode of iJje Israelites', 
after their paflage of the Red Sea Jr 'f';- ; ^ years j and was 
propcily enough called by Alf^s^ the Wildernefs or IDefeit;' 
for fuch it is in reality for tb: greater part, bein^i; inteiiccled 
almoft every where by «hirp barren mountains, and many 
of its plains being nofhing *Ait great iands and heaths, dirough 
^\\\ch travtllers muft notbnK' carry provifions, but ilccr by 
’'he ttars and marineft compafs. Guiland AIAcbiory who 
* hap thfoiu'l\ fonie of themj-teijs us, thx ihc:c are' 
neitncrVaeli, bealfs, or trets, ri. f*/ oc^^.fture lo.bfe 

feen, noH^ny thing butvalt idling ft-'..-! .'.d cr jggy moun- 
tains. T'?>' lands, however, that lie to Ci* * "• %<tc f along the 
x'wtx Euphr Jit • afford J^oth plants#an^.:V''.> habi- 
tants of fome citlt ' 71(0 feated on that part ; uaJ 

there are fome plains ^-^d vallP‘S that feed great numbers of 
Iheep, goats, and other fmall cMtl/, which love to brouzc 
upon fuch drylands; but largV- attic, except camels, can 
find here no fubfiftcncc. - . 

Planner of "a'he method of the inhabitants of thev 5 ^:? “t, •'L'fo feeic • 
/fw/r of after frclh patturcs near rivers, lakes, or-.o her.pl^Crcs where 
Arabs tiiey can find water for tht?mfelves and cattle;* and when 
of the Dc- they have cleared that ground to look out for another. They * 
jtrt, are often forced to fliift their places fooner than they, other- 
wife would, bccaufc their living upon plunder makes them 
afiaid being furprifed ijn their aboulc, if thiy fhould tarry 
too long in it. 'rhty e^t^ain fo high an opinion of their 
defeent, that they thL/ic i^beneath them to follow any me- 
chanic employment, •or £fen to cultivate the land; fo that 
their whole txen:iftt is'geliiii^ on horfeback, and ' iced rtiip. of 
fiocksf Thc;j^ Acknowledge *110 other government thi*n 
of their owiK emirs or princes ; ancf’ftldom, if ever, IjjwCany 
commerce, much Icfs alliance, with the Turks and/ AAiorr, 
whom they look upon as baftar/ls and the ufurpers of their 
inheritap/e. Their emirs have each of ijiem a certain num- 
ber of cneikhs under them, accordin* :o the exteiit^of thti^ 
dominions. The cheiki ,.,fi jiifies an elder^lTd^Jli 

equally s»pplied to governors and me/, learning 
former are iorJs over a certain number »^ 0 f /anailics, ofit of 
which they chufe tho foldiery they 

^plundering expeditions aiu^ to their refpedive camps.'' 
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other (afes they value themfcives much for their fidelity 
hofpil^lity to ftrangers, and efpecially to thofe who put 
thcmrc]\^‘s'iincier their protedion. 
r ** I'he ^^jcneral ufe no other weapons but the fpear. 

fword, an'iroK ^lub, and fometimes a hatchet. As 
^iiTkct^, pi Hols, lefs cannon, they never ufe them in 

'jtheir war liKLv.Qjr rathe,*: pilfering expeditions, except thole 
^ on the frontiers dr ri'y/ri,'v.ho are fometi|nes fupplicd with 
finall fire-arms to annoy the The Turh themfelvcs 

never Jet them have any, it bt'ng death for any of the ful- 
ta^’s fubjedh to fiirnifli them v^-^h*an;^ kind of arms or am- 
munition. 'YhzJrabs of the De.Vrt are To little uied to gun, 
ppwder, that the very noife anSTilhokc of it throw them in^ 

\ a panic ; hul ihe-y i*r^!^very expert markfmen with their d!.ra 
and fpear, arj ^/nerai// 'v^'H^mounr/’.^ ' horfes 

are v*ery lv\'‘ic. ;; /commonly wAtS the belt of tl^cfc horfjs 
- that ihtir the porie, which is all The tribute 

they pi:y>^it^f 

ct thc^f virahs^ bv the of have fpread Ecdoiii 

tncmfclvcs as far as E^ypi^ rowing fr. -a place to place with Arab^. 
their wives, children, a^id .attle. •^The children go quire 
naked ; the women wca\ oUy a blue kind of long fliift, and 



kt^p' thc fcafts and fafts of the Turkijo 
. great exadnefs^ and ufe the fiSie wafliings and hours bf 
prayer. On the circumcifi m of a child, which is not per- 
formed till old enough to remember what is done to him, 
they make great rt joi.ings, and commonly facnfice an ox or 
.a few flieep, the flclh of which* they diftribute to the poorer 
’ fort. They are reported to be V^iy* civil and humane :o 
ChViftians, whom tlicv fuftcr to •.ivc^ongft them with all 
^?^,.edom,Xnromuch, that to fee hofpitablc manner of 

^.V/^ng in thefe communities, ^nd to nScct them on tl^ high 
wa^i\.,i their cxcurfio.as.^one w'ould not bclicA^e them to be 
-^ihe^ la |ie people. 

They have neither laws, lawyers, nor judges Ha^ue ns 

them; the iheikhs reconcile all their difterencs, and the 
<^Ir is the c .ly p;r(on to »whom they appeal T^)tn their 
.ientog 4 ^‘. They alrectton eyraordinary gravity in their dif- 
•SMu^j^ind behaviour^^iii<3^/oolc upoif the beard to be fuch 
^wringuifiiing pj/r of providence, that n# greater pun ifh- 
nicyt d upon them than cutting it off. Wives 

tlicir refpeci to ihei*" hufbands,^ children to their pa- 
ronts, and friends other, often kiffing their beards. 

* ^ They 
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'They commonly are more careful for the ^eneabgies 
their horfcs than for their own, efpecially thofc « an cx- 
traordinary breed. The dropping of every colt, mtaadiion, 
^r0t. -qjQU|.^ marks, are all attefted by a witnefr, regiftercd 

d cbeikh, or man of letters, c f which a ^Mhful copy is 
produced and authenticated whi'n rhe cj^^ure comes to be - 
fold. Some of them bear a price to 2000 , 
crowns. i 

ARABIA DESERTA is vlij ided into three principalities, 

«/ Arabia ANNA^ whofe chief ci^t.s are, Anna^ on the Euphrates^ 
JOeferta capital ; Mefcheid-lIrJiHj^umifcabac^ Thema^ Anna on the 
* Baljora^znATangta. . ^ 

ARGIA^ whofe ^hier towns are, ^r^/<7, the capital; 

Manden^ Thaalabah^ Aladi DhatbnJKuiik^L 

towif,^ arc, ^havaheda^ 
Tangia^ Megiarah . — The princiV 'and 

Chavaheda \j^e in all rclpedls unknown tcJ'i’c. /y[5)ept in the 
Arabian tabies^^ and of t.ie lirft prinqipailtv, and 

BcdforaTiXGoV ah^ 

ANNA was form&i^a famejf mart town, but now not 
much frequented. It fla>ids in IW itifle 33. 57. eaft longi- 
tude 42. 10. on the river EupbrJj^s^yn a fruitful and pleaiant 
foil, and has but two ftreets, whiec hre divided by the river. 
That on the Mefopotamian fide is ai/w... cw miles lon^!' 
thinly peopled, and by noi?c but tradefmen ♦ that on the op- 
pofitefide is about fix miles in length, and it"is "tWe that 
th£ principal inhabitants of the city diiell. Every houfe 
has (ome ground belonging to it, and'thefe grounds are loaded 
with noble fruit-trees, as lemons, oranges, citrons, quinces, 
figs, dates, pomegranates, olives, all vpry large and in great 
plenty. Some of the flat p^rounds are Town with corn and 
other grain, which yiel jrhkywife a confiderab'e crop. This 
city is the common iCMdczvous of all the robbers that infeft 
the country, and from ‘W^icli, they difperfe themfeives iifiL 
all part^ of the deiert. Here tl/ey meet to confult ; 
they hold their grand council, and deliberate where 
next with fiiccefs.^ It is with great difliculty that the ^rkijo 
aga, and the janiflarie«, who are kept here, can levy tne tri- 
bute impofod by the Turks on ah the commodities carried 
through tb 's city, which is one 'of the grtf'at tlrt)rough-far«» 
for the pafling of the caravarvs (h*i that go to anu ^rom 

v . 

t li ^ 

(E) Having often mentioned here befor^>»*»«» 4 y^ * flc^ch 
thefe caravans, it will Aot be of wh^t is ihtendcd by 
foreign to our purpofe A fignifles a com- 

pany 
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Ahppo^ Tkpoliy Damafcus^ Bagdad^ and fome 
Adt Turki^ empire. 



pany or affiMiil'V V travellers infpeaion over the diftributSffii 
an(\ pilgrims, ami more par- of the provifions, which is con^ 
mcularly of merchants; who for dufted under his management,. 

] their greater* a-'d in by feveral inferior officers, who 

order to aflill each other, travel are obliged %o give fecurity to 
together through the deferts, the matter of the caravan, each 
and other ^ dangerous places, ' 'f t^em having the care of a 
which are infefted with Arabs certain ‘ommber of men, ele- 
or robbers. This is the true nj^nts, dromedaries, camelr* 
origin of thefe aflbeiations. which they undertake iP 

p In order to form.a caravan, conduct, and furnilh with -40- 
it is necefTarv to hav^ vifions at dw« -fc/fiej'ao 

milfivnin w»iV"'7 ^^^vereign cSitli-iig^ to the agree Sient ftipu- 

prince, apjWcl ■ ' as it lated. ^ 

tt^fere authe> at leaft by A fifth officer the caravan 

two of? the is th^ pay maft^^^ pr treafurer, 

n/*^^bourhood. 'That permif Ivo ha-^. binder him a great 
fion mutt comprehend the num- * manv clerks and interpreters, 
ber of men, carriages,' an 1 appointed to keep acdurate 
quantity of merchandize ff journals of whatever happens; 
^ichthecaravanis tobetc*- and it is by thofe journals, 
pofed. Thefe ny-.!.-"?/Vo figned by the fuperior officers, 
whom the ca‘i'a^ar;t)elongs, ap- thaj: the owners of the caravan 
point its c1i5cerc,,.'i-iid regulate judge whether they have been 
every thing relating to its po- will or ill ferved, or condufted. 
lice or government during the Another kind of officers are 
march, the Arabian mathematicians. 

There are commonly four without whom no caravan will 
principal officers, namely the prefume to fet out : there arc 
caravanbachi, or head of the fonmionly three of tRem in the 
caravan, the captain of the larg^ ‘wrava^'s. Thefe officers 
m^roh, the captain of flay or perform the functions both of 
and^ the captain of the^ quarter-matter and of aids dc 
^ribution. The firft has the, camp, leading the troops when 
uir.;.* joulable comman^ and tJie caravan is attacked, and 
nujdi^rty over all others, and affigning the quarters where 
gives fuem his orders; the fe- the caravan is appointed to 
:ond is abfolute during ^e encamp, 
march ; the! third^ exerts his Five /orts of cc-avans are 
aathorigr onlv when cara- generally diftinguiffied; the 
ran ttws, and encamps irtfomfi^ heavy^ caravans, compofed of 
-fiT th? fourth q^jrs the elephants, dromedaries, camels 
^ ffitiop of everyj^yif t of the and horfes; Ae light caravans, 
:aravan^V,/?^^e i attack or which have but few elephants ; 

This miliirdry officer the colnmqp caravans, where 
las 'alfo during thejn-i;- jS; the are none of thofe animals ; 

• ^ the 
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BAL^ORA^ or BaJforoj is fituate in latitude 3d. 17. eaft 
longitude 49- lO. on the confluence of the Euphrates anH 

/ Tigris 

fell.’ horfc- In which Ev cUphiyrt^is mounte^T' 

they ufe neither dromedaries by wl it 

nor ramels ; and, Jaftly, the is a lad lyrte or ten ye^rs old,, 
fea-caravans, confining of a brougjit^ up exercife, 

number of nicicharx* (hips, un- wKba?ivcs fne elephant, and 
der the convoy of fome men of pricks it now and then, in or- 
war: whence it may be ob- " der to fire it, in a fight. The 
ferved, that the idea of a cur^ fame lad loads alfo the fire- 
van is not fo entirely reflrainA armsof twofoldiers, who mount 
to. the land, but that there ma/t the elephant with him. The 
alfo be marine caravans. •* day appointed for fetting out- 

Tift proportion obferved in is ne»«MlTcl*fd^ ' 
the hfcavy f.a’islVan is ••^Fn ord«,m be Fetter able to 

when thcrefarc 500 elephants, bear tlyi.i'Of j’^^at^the traders 
they add loUo dromedaries and ufedrawerrHjt::\J^,9jc^ngs, madr 
2000 horfes aj^eall; and then of a ^irt^ijf cd^bn, i^trafled as 
the cfcort is coihpo^d of JIbme traveiiei J' ten iis, 'r*:om 

men on horfeback. Ty^ rae^ “^hat kind of none which trie 
are required for leading- one anciimts called amianthus, 
elephant, five for three drome- wiicjV being duly beaten and 
daries, and feven for eleven pf^wred, is proper to be fpun, 
camels. This multitude of anA w faid to be incombuftibkx 
fervants, together with the of- >ismolloi .hek-^iw^Z/jt^princes ’ 
ficers, andthe palTengers, whbfe have no othe* mean^jto fiibfiit 
nqmber is not fixed, ferve to by but their robtaJries, they 
fupport the efcort in cafe of 'a keep fpies, who give them no- 
fight, and render the caravan tice when the caravans fet out, 
more formidable, and confo which they fometimes attack 
qucntly more fecure. The paf- with fuperior force, aflaulting 
iengers indeed are not, accord- chiefly 4 he center, in order to 
ine to the laws and ufape^ of^ feparatethe company, and carry 
this mercantile cavalcade^ oh- off if ^ poflible, the vanguajrd, 
liged to fight; but in cafe of wherein they pretty often %ieet 
refufing lb to do, they are not Avith good fuccefs. W hen tir& 
intitled any provifions what- h'rc repulfed, they gen^a^f/ie 
evpr from the caravan, even come to fome agreemei|Kj^[, 
thj)ugh they Ihould ofler to pay conditions of which are fprelty- 
an extra price for them. well performed, cfpecially if 

The omeers and fervants arc th6 aflailants prove to be na- 
paid every MonJnjy unlefs it be tives of Aroifia-j but in cafe the 
a new or full moon, in which ^caravai'Be beat, it is ah^utel^- 
cafe the payment is put off till of all its 

the next day: thqy begin with and the'.,’^ole conyoy 
paying the meancll of the Icr- Haves; bi^ tl\ey dhe^ a Ififle 
ya^ts. ^ more 
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Tigris into (the Perjian gulph. It was once fanned for a 
jm^ket-plade, ftill ftanding, to which all the Arabian mer- 
* _ chants 


‘Sometimes the fakihg of gne 
cara\;an only is em^igh to cii- 
Tiich tlio^ princes, 
j As the plague rages very 
often in the Eaft, they arc ob- 
liged to ufe great precautions, 
to prevent the caravans from 
carrying that dreadful diftemper 
into the places through which 
they pafs, or from being them- 
. felves infedled with it. When 
therefore they arrive' neicSr a 
town, the in)jI/WtaK't«i!l7d peo- 
ple of the caravan ^ a fo- 
lemn confer^nrs* I ^concern ing 
the llato of Jind 

very^iircerely cc hinunicate to 
each other the ftatc of the cafe, 
if there be really any danger tt» 
fear on either fide. W^jenj. 
there is juft rcafon to fuft 
xontagious diftemp'*r'.'v:ijfy 
amicabi|''*agrcc** Jii/f no cbixi- 
munication lhall be 
fuffered between them; and, 
if the caravan ftands in need of 
provifions, they arc conveyed 
to them with the utmoft pre- 
caution over the walls of the 
town. 

The profita made by the 
commerce of thefe caravans, 
wliilft upon the march, are 
extraordinary; and this 
is engages a great num- 
ber_^^j?yrfons to join with'the 
Cardans', and render the toil 
and inconvcniencies of the 
journey lefsinftipportable: anj 
indeed thofe fatigues' are not 
Jmall.,^/?hefc travelling ^ 
•-4ant|/Auft refolve to 
evfej^herc fuchproy;?^s and 
other con/enfencies^' as they 
fihdi -jr delicacy 


and cafe to get the better 
their defire of honeft gain by ^ 
fuch trfilHc. A trader muli, 
like an heroic general, not 
mind the frightful confufion 
of languages and nations, the 
iVtigucs of long marches, and 
th ‘ e^orbjtant duties and iin- 
poiLn paid at ccrt.iin places: 
*1«her muft he regard the au- 
dacious* robberies and fubtlc 
tricks, to which he canriofhclp 
■ beiKj^e':pufcd among that mul- 
titude of vagabonds, *c who fre- 
quent the caravaa',’ with no 
other view but live at the 
of tJic weak and in- 
cautious. Thefe laft incon- 
veniciTties indeed may be pre- 
vented, at Icaft with regard to 
the moft precious merchandizes, 
by putting them into the ftrong 
and curious trunk of the cara^ 
van, which, like many in £u- 
rof.^9 have variety of curious 
locks, that cannot be opened 
but by thofe who know the 
knack of them. 

A great many caravans, fome 
more, fome lefs numA'ous, fet 
out fiwp Erzerumt the capital 
of that fart of America which 
is under the dominion of the 
'grand fignior. Some of them 
confift of Armenians only, as 
thofe which carry filks toTocat^ 
avL^XoQonftantinopU: they com- 
monly fet out in September^ 

The caravans of Siberia, at 
'prefent, enter into iOe terri- 
^^ories of China, by Selinginjkoy, 
iltuatecb^n the 5 2d degree of 
north latitude, ««on the eaftern 
bank of the river Seiinga, by 
virtue o^a late treaty of com- 
merce 
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chants for a good way about ufed to reforC, a£to an exf 
change, which made trade to flouri(h« The prince of 


*'*^crce between Ru^a and the time from^its* Tefting out 
"emperor of Chinai whereas. Gary, ^ * 
formerly they ufed to pafs I'he fim danger foMilP- 
through Ntrs^infioy and Argun. cult a"mar^ is, that the can/- 
Therc are fea-earavans from van T)6rng to crofs immenie 
Conftantinople for Alixandria. f plains of fand, where it is im- 
The caravan of Nubia goes poilible to obferve or difeover 
twice a year into ^gyft^ It the lead track of a road, if the 
pades through Qary^ a plaqc on guides (hould happen to lofe 
the left bank of the NtU^ their way in thoie unknown 

or four days journey' on tliis countries, the provifion of wa- 
fid? oLJDofihcla. There the tt^-necdl^y to conduct them 
mcrchaftt^f theeftpital direill^jty t^c^ place where 

of Fungi\ thofe of Gondar, the they^^ Of, l^fhd more, lAuft in- 
capital of and many fallibly Ts^h^hem by fuch a 

others frotj* divers parts of deJay, ^h%h is ^v^quently of 
Africa^ meet at a certarte«tijgg^ feveral dSysyburhey. **1^^ fuch 
when they know the c«aravai\ a cafe the mules and horfe# die 
is to arrive. Tlien, feAing c/jt wijh tatigue and third in thofe 
from Gaty, the caravan leaves t burning deferts ; and even the 
the banks of the A7/V, arid crof- 'VAnel.., notvvithftanding their 
fin g the defcils of Lyb/^f, ar- l•'trao^'dinary power to -fiibfill'' 
rives, after a inarch of thirteen without \^t^or,Toon- 4 ffeet with ’ 
days, into a valley, which is tlie pn^i the people 

*tliirly leagues long. 'I'ldi^val- of tlic caravan, Vandering in , 
ley, which e;:teiids almod from thofe frightful deferts, gene<» 
north to f(?ath, is planted with rally pcrilh alfo. 
palm-trees, and very well col- I'he danger is infinitely ftill 
tivated, becaiife good water greater, when a fouth wind! 
may bc^found by diggii^' only hapjScns to rife in thofe Tandy 
one foot deep in the grp^d! places. The leaft damage it ‘ 
After fomc days in this occafions is to dry up the lea- 
Agreeable place, the caravan them bags whereip is kem.4^cr 
marques a whole day betweerf provifion of water for th'^jur* 
fteep mountains, in an even ney. This wind, 
but narrow road; after which At%bs ilile poifoned, yia^ftiflcs ’ 
it arrives in a narrow pafs, in a moment thofe who^I^'t^ 
through which it crofies that the misfortune to be then tra- 
chain of mountains running ^veiling ^ to prevent wluch they 
along Che Nile on the fide of arc obliged to throw them^lves 
Lybia^ and comes at lafi: to in||nediately on tile ^ ound. 
Man/eUut, sl town ^n Uffer*^/^ng their faces 
Bgppt* where the duties to the burn^fiiur fand, which TiS^finds 
pnnee are paid in black flaves, them olLd^dNgA.ad covering 
and where the carafan meets their haras WI^^IfiiK^Unen for 
the Niii again,^ for th^ firft ti?>^imofe, Ijcft, by breitjung, 

. th^ry 
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fora gives *^ull liberty to all nations to come and trade to his 
. where they are fo civilly ufed, and fuch good order 

kept. 


they (tiould ^Avallo^ infallible 
'dca]di| which this wind diflemi- 
^tes cnery where within its 
jbower of circulation. Not- 
withftanding thofe dangers, 
trade, and the deiire of gain, 
induce a multitude of people 
to run thofe hazards. 

There arrives likewifb at 
Cairo, every year, a numerous 
caravan from Tripoli, to which 
the merchants Qi Algiers, Tunis, 
and Morocco join thV*n ^lejves, as 
well as thofe who ;*f*w A go in 

S ilgrimage to though 

evotion is not; tjjidonly mosive 
of tj)/-jr journey. * Wus caravan 
is much lefs numerous on its 
return, becaufe the greateft part 
of thofe merchants who went 
by land, with only money, 'c'/ 
very fine merchandizes 
having employed tiCeir effedls 
at Mecca in buying.J,7i//tf» com- 
modities, which are bulky, em- 
•bark at Alexandria, and return 
by fea to Algiers, 

Every year alfo (cveral cara- 
vans come into Egypt froijj ^- 
ria, but the time of theif ar- 
rival and fetting out is not 
fixed. The journey of thofe 
caravans is /lot fb dilEcult nor , 
daft^erous as of fome others, 
becvi.5^ thedeferts which fepa- 
rate..thce two countries, ^are 
crofTed in three days, and there 
is no fcarcity of water. Thej 
meet even on the road with fe- 
veral caravanferas. In which 
jdje tra^^ers and their cl^-ttlc 
foy/*i(hed gratis 
ne^if sries ; To that tVife cara- 
vans enjoy ^ aU" nodii le conve- 
ei^jCially’ the rich 
pebpfe among them, v;hn-^'4ie- 
y Mod. Hist. VoflK XjLIII. 


verthclefs, live very fobcrly d’ls* 
ring their journey. ^ 

The caravanferas juft men- 
tioned, are places appointed 
for receiving and loading the 
caravans. They are commonly 
large fquare buildings, in the 
middle o^ which there is a very 
fparious court. Under the 
or piazza’s that fur- 
round tSem, there runs abank cr 
elevation, raifed Tome .feet a- 
bove the ground, Vhere the 
merchants, and thofe who tra- 
vel with them in any capacity, 
take up their lodgjngs as well 
ac thwy can, the beafts of bur- 
'^den being tied to the foot of 
the bank : over the gates that 
lead into the court, there are 
fometimes little rooms, which 
the caravanfeialkeers, or ftew- 
ardsor keepers of the caravan- 
feras* let out at a very high 
prine, to fuch as have a mindf 
to be private. 

The caravanferas in the caft 
are fomething in the nature of 
our capital inns in Europe, with 
tips difference, hov^'t^er, that 
in th<>. caravanferas litttle ac- 
commodations or provifions are 
^met with either for man or 
, beaft, all perfons being cjjpliged 
to carry almoft every thing 
with them. 

Moft of thefc buildings are 
owing to the charity of the Ma^ 
bometansi and the greateft lords^ 

* either out of devotioi^ or va- 
^,;«iety, fpeiid prodigious Aims in 
founding them, eipccially if 
they happen to be in a dry, 
fandy, and defert place, whither 
the waftr is to be conveyed 
from a greatf'diftance, at a vafb 
G expence; 
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kept, that one may go fafe through the ftreets at all ho|K3 
of the night. He is tributary to the Turk^ and has his chief 

revenue 

cxpence ; for there 5s ip ver a lodge. The fame mull be ob- 
caravanfera without a well or ferved of the merchants uf 4- 
fpring of water. leppo^ Damafeus^ ConftantinoplK 

TJiere are few^, large towns and other trlading towns. Thefi 
in the Kail, efpecially in the caravanferas are eilcemed fa- 
dominions of the grand lignior, cred dwellings, where it is not 
the king of Pet^a, and the permitted to infult any perfon, 
grand mogul, but have fome or to pillage any of tne eifedls 
of thofe buildings. The c;ar^. which are depofited there. They 
vanferas of ConflantimpUy If- even carry their precautions fo 
fahoit^ and j^gra^ the capitals far, as not to luffer any man 
of the empires of T* urky^ Perjtay who is nof married to lod^e 
and Meguly arc the moll fa- there, Kciymfe they are of opi- 
mous, with regard both to their nion, that A man who has, iicl 
number and magnificence. In wi^e is nic^ dangerojas than 
thefe the fbreign merchants another. the -^tereft 

have moll of their warehoufes ; of the proprietors of this feu of 
for in thefe three cities there caravanferas, tliat travellers are 
are fewsral caravanferas, which, indebted for the good order 
belldes the common conllruc- and fecurity they meet with, 
tion, have feveral lafe and con- ^ ^The caravauleras of Schiras 
Venient apartments, both for *.;nd two confidcrable 

the merchants and their mer- towns in P^rfia^ ha\je alfo a very 
chandizes. great reputation, and arc little 

** The emperor Mahomet IV’. inferior to ihofe of tlic capital. . 
caufed fuch caravanferas to be Belides the caravanferas, 
built at fome diftance from one which in the Eaft ferve inftead 
another between ConftaniinopU of great inns, and furnilh ac- 
and Daimfusy and appointed comiiiodations for the mer- 
confidcrable revenues for/their chants, there are fome alfo at 
maintenance. There ali travel- Ifp^harty which may be llilcd 
lers, whether Chrillians, Je<wsy bazars, or arched halls, where 
or Mahometansy are equally well • there are Ihops and*warchoif/S*s, 
received. ^ ‘ wherein feveral forts of ^vier- 

There are allb at Ctf/r 0 in chacidi-ces and delicate pieces 
very fine caravanferas, which of workmanlhip are expofed to 
are always full of merchandizes fale in the day-time, and locked 
and people; and, as they af- Cp at night; and for which the 
ford no ^nconliderable revenue, , keeper of. the caravanfera an- 
this is a fulHcient motive for^ fwem, in confideratioi^f a cer- 
the great lords of the .*:ountry’^ teir^c or perquifite. al§J’' 
to build them. The Nubian:, keeps^aQ account of 
MyfflniansyZXi^ other nations of mcrchandfeej that^re fold up- 
Jftieay who refort tq^ Cairoy on truft; nir Ifti rs “oyjgcd to 
have tJiere each .a particular boch them regularly in^s'W- 
caravanfejra, where they alwVs gifter,. wifr the* names of the# 

^ .bu^ers^* 
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revenue from the exchange of money, for the horfc's and 
camels fold there ; but chiefly from his palm-trees, of which 
he^has a plantation reaching almoft ninety miles in length, 
and none dare tou?h a date till they have paid him a certain 
cuilgm. The horfes which are bred here are in great re- * 
r{fleft, afid fell at a vaft price. The income of the prince 
from thefe articles of money, horfes, camels, and dates, is 
fo great, that he is able to lay up a very^confiderable fum 
every year, all the other charges of his tribute and govern- 
ment defrayed. ‘ • 

BALSO'RA has been under the Turks^ever fince the year 
1668, and like all other cities ti^u^y to that dominion, is 
governed by a cadi, appointed by ^e ptincc. Ships from all 
the maritime parts of AJia and Europe refort "to if. The 
Englijb and Dutch have their fadoiies here, whicR are very 
coiifiderable, and niaintained by their Eajl-tndia company to' 
carry on their cor/.merce with China^ 'Japan^ and other parts 
of Indt% and for'\lifpatcK*of their letters from all parts into 
England and Holland^ by way of Damafeus and Aleppo^ which 
are carried by Arabs hired for the purpofe, who are very 
fwift of foot. What ftill increafes the opulence of Balfora 
is, that the Perjians in their caravans or pilgrimages to Mecca^ 
take this city in their way/ ?^nd not only pay conflderable' 
duties to the government, but exchange many rich com- 
modities. The bafenefs of the coin, having p greater alloy 
^than that o? other nations, and being exchanged by th« 
merchants at a great difadvantage, is one great abiife here, 
which fs yet winked at both by the prjrte and prince, be- 
caufe it brings in a conflderable profit. 

This city, though pretty large, has nothing extr^rdinary 
in its buildings, either public or private, being built after the 
7 urkiJI) manner. The whole country about it lies fo low, 
that if it not for a ftou^Ii^e or bank, which extends all 

along the.coaft, it would be ii^ danger of being laid under 
water. This bank is between three and four miles long, 
and built of large fquare ftones, fo well cemented together, 
that the water cannot affeft it, though the fea runs ftrong, it 
being the very end of the Brr^c gulph. ^ 

ARABIA PETSMA is thp moft weftern of all t^je three Second 
Ardbias^ ^nd is now called Da^-ltk Arabijian by the •vifion cf 

^d Ba^. aab Arabtjian bv natives, and by others Baiha- Arabia. 
labu}-^^ hut niofl: commonly the begleberga^e of Bofra fo 
• • 


.]2%vers and iell^rs. He alfo is 
to demand the paymcp*- Q^vhe 
.'funis due to the m^r ^nants, for 


what ha^been fold in the cara- 
vanjtra, on t!he feller’s paying 
two pdt cent. 

G z 


named 
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named from that capital. It is bounded on the north by 
Syria and PaUJlim \ on the eaft by Arabia Dekrta and part 
of Arabia Felix^ which likewife bounds it on the fojth ; and 
on the weft by the Red Sea and the ifthmu^o of Suez or Egypt. 
Its extent from north to fouth is computed to be 180 nr^des, 
and from eaft to weft 150. It includes part of ancient Id^ . 
mea on the north, and feme extend it a good way into thn 
territory of Mecc& on the fouth. The northern part, abound- 
ing with barren mountains, is thinly inhabited, and is under 
the Turks in the beglcb^^rgaie of Cairo; but the fouthern is 
both fertile and weU peopled, and governed by its own prin* 
CCS, except fome piace^ along the coaft. It was called 
Petraa or Stony ^ fron:’i^#rocks, though fome rather derive 
it from Pebrt^ its ancicn/ ca* ital, now commonly fuppofed 
to be Plaretch or Hoi'ae^ lying on the ifthn-kus near the fron- 
tiers of Egypt, 'rhough in moft refpecls it much relembics 
Arabia Deferta for its fto y, Tandy, and b^ren grounds, yet 
it yields in feme parts fufficient no^riflimcr t. for^jattli;, whofe 
milk and camels flefli is the chief food of its inhabitants. 
Thcrc arc fome other parts which are quite uninhabited and 
impaiiable. 

Chief The chief places of Arabia Petreeazxt Bofra^ Tabuc^Acra^ 

places, Horae y Sur^ Madian^ Rephainiy Cadejh Bitrneahy .the mounp 

Jloreb and Sinui^ the wilderntVs of Piha-hiretb^ Elitn^ aiid 
fome others mentioned in feripture. 

BOSRA^ the capital, ^attd in the midland, 'on the back 
of Pakjliney on the other fide Jordan^ and about 1 50 miles 
from the lake, or Tea of Galilee^ has neither buildings nor 
any thing worth mentioning in it. llorac^ built near or 
upon the ruins of the ancient Peira^ is now but a fmall 
place, but formerly was a very ftrong fortrefs, fituatc on a 
rock. It made a Ion* and Itout refiftance againft the Ro- 
mans^ and was for its impregnable ftrength, ufed by the 
foldans of Egypt for the repofefory of all their riches. All 
the dlher juft mentioned plates are of no conCderation, ex- 
cept Sur^ now called El Torre anfiJ Tir, which has a good 
harbour with fome trade, and about 400 houfes inhabited by 
fome Chriftian merchants, Jews^ and Moors. Goods are 
here unladen to be carried by land to SjseZy on the ifthmus, 
120 niiles north- weft at the end of the weft gulph, which 
is not navigable for (^rge veiieJ^ .^y farther than tWss'tow»Tv 
by rcafon of the rocks. Near "Tor is the garden -whichrAf^’i 
is faid to call Elim. It is planted with palpi-tarccs, ana iome 
Greek monks who h^ve a monaftcry here, make fome tole- 
rable profit of the dates, ^which arq the beft jn the country. 
Near the calilc of Tirnhe JfraeUtes a?c Jj^ncrally fuppofed to 
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hsve eroded tte Red Sea. In tfie way from Tor to Mount 
Sinai^ the vall^ abound with calBa* trees, uhich produce* 
the frankincerifti^ and among other trees that grow on 
thtfe moun^ins, tTiere is a fort which bears a kind of wool 
like^cotton, thfii^h neither fo fine ror white. 

flcl'ert of Shiai exceeds all the reft of the country 
in height, and is cncomp-^fled with hills and high rocks 
for ten or twelve miles. However, the road or afeent to 
is eafy, having been cut into the folid rock, like ftairs 
quite to the top, by order of the emjtrefs Helena j but moft 
paflengers chufc lo go it on foot, being uneafy to the cameis. 
it Is called by the Arabs Gilel Mofes*s Mountain^ 

and at the foot of fbe afeent is a v^lr^uilt convent. The 
monk<i p etend to Ihew the very {iace where M^es fafted 
for^Jr cl^ys, and received the two tables of ftone. Towards 
the rgrtn fide of t".e plain lie the mounts Hnreh and Sinai \ 
the^al^^^is the higher, and is called Sr. Caibcrine. Both arc 
very ftenp and high,j)ijt nof propoitioriably broad, and though 
a road is all the way cut up to fhem, yet the aicent is very 
difficult. 

At the foot of M>unt Horeb is a Greek monaftery, caKed j^ount 
St, Saviour '* where pilgrims bulge. It ftands at the end Horeb. 
of a large green plain, ^*here, it is faid Mofes Jethro^s 
flocks, and »aw the burning' bufh. ^The building is large 
^t irregular^ and confifls of feveral courts ; but the church 
'is a noble edifice of fine workrrAnftiip both within anc^ 
without. The pavement is of marble curioufly laid in form 
of rofesvnnd the ornaments, plate, alia s, and ocher utcnfils 
arc very lich and excjuifitely fine. The monaftery is well 
fupplied with water front a fpring that dcCcends fro«i Mount 
Hoi eh. On the top of the mountain; and all about, there 
is a confiderablc number of cells and chapels, the former 
abode of m^y monks and 5 but they aie now moftly 

empty, the religious people paving :becn driven aw^y by 
the Arabs \ and the fteps, of which there were 14,000, that 
, now lead to the mount, ^re in many places broken and 
fhattered, though in others ftill very good and eafy of afeent. 

On Mount Honeb is likewift (hewn the place where the 
Ifraelites worlhipped«thc goldei^ calf. ^ 

/Tt a confi lerable difta.xe qp the fame plain, and near 
aifbthcr-monaftcry, called *^e convent^f the forty martyrs, 

'rfands. the rock w'hich Mofes ^moie with his rq^l, and brought 
forth from it a nwaculous fupply of water. It has a 
many 'holes at. which the water fiowe(> out on both Sdes. 

'"'Iliere are no other rocks nor ftoncs near T*. I'he tops places 
thofe mountains cciimand a noble nrofpciSt to the Red Sea certaiik. 

G 3 and 
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nnd all the adjacent country. Several other places ane here 
Ihewn, which are not fo eafily credited byjhofe who are 
acquainted with the fcrlptures) a^ the place wh^%*e Corah^ 
Dathanj &c. were fwallowed up ; the ftohe on which the 
brazen fcrpent was erc 61 ed ; the hillocks wb^re the idolarcrs 
were buried by order; the two nollow ftonw ’n 
which Aaron caft the golden calf, ^c, for Corcb and bis rd- 
bcllious crew peAfticd near Mount Hormah, and not in Horeb\ 
the brazen fcrpent was fet up at Mount Hor^ ^ and the rock 
jout of which Mofes fetohed the water, ^ is faid to have been 
in the wildcrnefs o# Z/«, all of them far enough from ^inai 
and Horeb, To thcfej^Llpht be added the city of Midian or 
Madian^ where Mofes* ^ fathcr-in-Iaw, dwelt, and 

where he (laid with hi ni} forty years; Rephidim^ the place 
where the Amalekites tell foul upon the rear of Ifrael at their 
Arft coming out of Egypt \ Kadejh Barmah^ the ftafloh of- 
tYic Ifraelites^ Mafes fent the fpies to cxanj.'ne- the 

promifed land, and I'everal others; all in^this province ; but 
whofe true fituation it is in^x flible to know with any tole- 
rable certa'nty. As for the m unts of Sinai and Horeh^ they 
Hand in latitude 28. and 29. and eaH longitude 34. on the 
fouthern verge of this province, near the northern coafts of 
the Red Sea. ^ . 

Vhird di-* ARABIA FELIX^ by far tfte largeft and moft confidcrable 

•vifion of of the three Arabias, is '^called by the inhabitants Teman^ Ta- 
Arabia, ^fnan^ and Hyaman^ froip one of the largeft diftridls in n, 
w^hich has given name to all the reft. It has had the title of 
Felix^ 010 Happy^ from il$ extraoVdinary fertility, and con- 
ftant verdure, but was anciently called Saba^ Sabepty and Se~ 
hay by thefacred writers, by jofephusy and St. jeronty from 
Sebuy tfic fon of Cujhy the grandfon of Haniy who was pro- 
perly the founder of a city of the fame name, anciently cele- 
brated for its opulence, and more particularly its plenty of 
gold and filver. TJiis ArabSoTxs on the fouth of Pc- 

iraaziii DefertOy and furrouhded on all the other three fides» 
by the fea, as by the Red Sea fhn the weft, the gulph of 
Perfia and Ormus on the eaft, and the ocean or Arabian fea 
on the fouth. The ancients were not content to give it the 
title of Hapiiyy but added that of Sacred to it, o^ account of its 
fine aromatic gums and fragrant woods, which were ufed in 
facrifices, fuch as f|^nkinc 4 nfc^ myrrh, aloes, n'ard, cin»a- 
mon, caflia, cedar, and other odf()urerous woods, which afie* 
in fuch plenty that the natives ufc them ^ fo|; common fuel. 
And, indeed, if we were to judge of this krabia by what the 

* Numb, xxif 3. & fcq. xx.' 
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ancients have launched out in its praife, we fliould imagine 
it the riche/l ^nd m9ft delightful land in the whole worl£ 

It was redcon^the moll populous province in ail Afia^ and 
was in filch dfteem among the Romans^ even fo late asv^ivz- 
ivAanui Mawllinu^% time, that he gives us this delicious cha- 
raefcr of, or rAlfccr panegyric upon, it. “ The Happy Ara^ i 
i^fans arft fo cal lea, bccaufe abounding in corn, cattle, vines, 
and odoriferous fpiccs of all kinds. I'hey are well furniflied 
with roads and quiet harbours for (ilhillg, with trading 
towns handing very thick. Beftdes moft wholfnme fprings 
ofmcdicinal waie>s, they enjoy thejbenefit of many brooks 
and rivers very pure and clear, and a temperature of air ex- 
ceeding healthful.” If we were.tr} iudee of this charader by 
the laft part of it, what this author^a^muh go for nothing; 
for the air and climate cannot bf^ifttreni horn what they 
! ' ^ejn his time ; and how he can extol the temperature of a 
couKtry which lies two parts in three within the tropics, 
cannej be well conceived. What he fays of trading towns 
and commodious Ijavcns •might indeed be true then, but is 
fincc quite altered. The Red^ea was very much frequent- 
ed by merchant- Ihips, before theGv^^ cf Good Hope^ and the 
paflage by it to the Indies^ was found out ; and Arabia was 
the market where ali the commodities brought from India^ 

^Chhia^ and ail the eaftem iflands, were fold to the merchants 
of Egypt and barboi'y^ anti brought by them over land to 
^Cairo 2Lnd other ports in the Mediterranean^ whither the 
Ujhy Italians^ and other European nations, came to take them 
off iheir hands : but now the goods from India and Perfia are 
brought to us directly by fca, the comnnoditics of Arabia are 
become lefs ufeful, and our commerce with it confequently 
is coniiderably decreafej. However, if the accounts of the 
ancients concerning this Arabia^ were really tni^ and not 
taken upon trull, they fufficienily Ihcw how furprizingly it 
mull havj been altered fincc they wrote; for at this time 
nothing like that fo mu^ cxikggerated fecundity, much lefs 
that great number of cities ahd inhabitants appears,«except 
in fome few fpots herctnd there, which bear but a very 
fmall proportion with the reft ; the midland being either 
fandy or mou/itainous, and confequently all dry and barren: 
fo that the '■fea-epafts and the lands along the banks of 
rfvers, are the only places tTiat deferve the name fertile 
•or happy. But it may well '%nough^ deferve thofe titles by , 

its fine fpiccs and odoriferous plants, more efpecially for 
frankincenfo, vfjnlch is peculiar to it. To this we may 
,.the coffee-trees, but which are founc^only in three or four 
’diftridls of the province' of proporly fo called, and 

.G 4 • ffow 
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grow In the mountainous pans of it. It likewife produces 
abundance of other exquifite fruits, is with hue 

fprings, refrefhed with agreeable breezes, and enjo^ a con- 
ftant verdure all the y<*^tr round ; but even in this noble 
province fome parts of it are aimofi as bairep^^^as Ihe Pdr^aa 
or Deferta^ and produce nothi 'g for thirty 6r f >, ry ni?i«; 
together, efpecially where it runs contiguous to the Rtd 

ARABIA FEUX^ is commodipufly divided into the fol- 
lowing maritime and inland di{):ri< 51 s. 

On the ica coafts are i. The kingdom or principality of 
Meccaj whofc chief towns are Micca^ Medina^ ^ 
giar^ Giedda^ Temho^ and Xtblth. 2. The mariiinie Teha^ 
tnah al D,hafai\ in which^^A‘''ihc ciiits Dhafar^ Tazu^ Adi it d, 
and Traza^ 3. The {)riA*Jpality of Zebith^ Zeheth^ Zaba or 
wi h the towns of Ziveih^ Gilauj and Chalafea. 4, The 
kingdom of Mxha^ or Aden^ wi:h the towns of Ali^a^ 
Adcn^ and LngkL 5. The Kingdom of Xael^ or Ihdrjrntij in 
WMiich are the towns of Xael and D'^lfar. 6. The k tygdom 
of Seger or Aiibanli^ with the cities of Aixbanli and QuebeU 
hamcn. 7. 7 'he principality pf Yemm^ with the towns of 
Calljat al ^elhat^ a.nd AJafeate. 8. Voiane^ with tlic towns 
o{ Sohar and Borfean. 9. Alafcalat^ with the city of its 
name, and jo- Barhaim^ with the towns, 

of Ekatif^^ Lahjab or Lajfach^ Ahf^^ and Btfca. 

In the inland arc the principalities or kingdoms of i. %- 
maman^ with the capital of its name, Chadola^ 'apd Tima, 
2 -Higwz^ Hagiaz^ Haggiaz^ with the towns of Cafailo^ 
Bairiy Nabely Cam, and AlmanfeL • 3. Thehatna, with the 
towns of Zfit^^ia and Saada. 4. Fartacb, with the capital of 
its name, Mark!, and Negram, 5. Oman, with the towns 
of Ziriffdui^ and Alarair, To thefe we may add Ormusy 
formerly a conflderablc Arabian kingdom, which though de- 
nominated fo only from a fmall rocky ifland of a few miles' 
extent, yet had fome large tcrrit-R'tc^on the terra fi/ma j but 
the Perftans having conquered tfeem In 1622, the kirigdom 
was wholly defiroyed, and the iflanchi is now become quite 
inccnfiderable. The Englijh aflifled the Perftam in the re- 
duction of Ormus, and difpolTcffing the Portugu?ze, who held 
it for near one hundred years, aird grew fo wealthy in it, 
that they Jiad built them moft magnificent'-houfes, infomuch 
that the city of Ormus was^ eft^emed in their time one of 
the fineft in AJia. 

The moft celebrated places of Arabia Felixy are Mecca 
aiid Medina, and particularly on account of ihe Pilgrimages 
of the Mohammedans xo them. A caravan goes every year* 
from Damafeusy or Aleppo^ lo the tomb of Mohammed, and 
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generally feta forward in Juiy^ about which time Ihoals of 
pilgrims arrivV ^rom Perjia^ the Moguls territories, Itartary^ 
and fron/all other countries where Mohammcdanifm is pro- 
•fefled. Vi. 

Some d^ys {^Hore the caravan fets out, the pilgrims make , 
^cner^l proclfl|i)n, called the proceffion of Mohammed ; in 
order, as they fay, to obtain a happy journey, through the 
prophet’b intercL'ffion. Thofe moft diftmgjMiflK^d by birth or 
richi's appear in the fineft habits, mounted on hories fump- 
tuouOy caparilbned, and followed by Haves, with led horl’es, 
and camels covered with coftly orndm^nts. The pilgrims, 
cal led the iflue of the race of Aiohainmed^ begin the march 
cloathed in long robes, with grcekifc^^ncts on their heads : 
they walk four in a rank, and aroTollowed by, fcveral mu- 
ficians, after whom come the camels, with two kettledrums 
in ehbir front, and many trumpets, the noife of which in- 
fj)ife>. thefe creatures with a kind of fierce air. Next to 
tnefe come on horfebat kfthe other pilgrims, fix in rank, fol- 
lov^ ed'by carriage# full of children, whom their parents in- 
tend to prefent to the prophet. Thefe are furrounded with 
crouds of fingers, who at the fame time ule a thoufand ex- 
travagant geitures. Then fuccecd 200 cavaliers cloathed 
.in bears (k.ns. They j)avc the management of fmall pieces 
of cannon mounted on their carriages, which they difeharge 
every hour. Thefe cannon arc cicorted by another com- 
^pany who wear tygers Ikins, in t^e form of cuiraffes. Their 
. Jong mouftaches, Tartar bonnets, and huge feymitars gi\fe 
them a very warlike appearance. Before the mufti walk 
400 mdn cloathed in green, with yellow mitres on their 
heads. He hlmfelf is accompanied by the doctors of the 
law, and a number of fingers. Mohammed's ftand^frd is car- 
ried immediately behind him, made of green fatin embroi- 
dered with gold. It is guarded by twelve horfemen in coats 
of mail, \lith filver mac^/iiv'wtheir hands, accompanied with 
trumpets, and men who fifike continually in concert on 
plates of filvcr. Next fipllows the pavillion to be prefented 
before the tomb of Mohammed^ borne by three camels adorned 
with green feathers and plates of filver. It is of crimfon 
velvet emhro/Jered with gefid, and fet with jewels of all co- 
lours. Lafily, th^ bafha cA^'JeruJalem preceded b]!( drums, 
Vumpets, and other inftrumehts, brings up the rear. 

• The prpceffif n being ended, every* pilgrim thinks of no- 
thing but his^ departure for Mesca^ to which«indeed all Mo-^ 
hammedans ar*e uhder a ftri£fc obligation to make a pilgrimage, 
either, in perfon or by proxy, once atleaft^in their life. In 
their progrefs'they pray frequently ejrery day, always with 

their 
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their (ace turned to that city, on which they beAow the epi- 
thets of magnificent, the mother of cities. a|id the houfe 
of God. * ' t 

Mo/que^ MECCA \s fltuate in latitude 21. $8. ^AMongnude 40. 
tffr. of 30. about forty-two miles eaft from the Rrd Sea^ on the 

Mecca nvtr Eda^ but in fuch a barren territory, KiVt it afFords^no 

de/cribid. kind of fuftenance, either to man or bcaih The*grcatSft 
fupply the inhabitants have of neceflaries, is from the pil- 
grims and caravans they come with. NoChriAian is allowed 
to come nearer it than five miles, and the punifliment for fo 
doing is to be burnt ali/e. They are alfo extremely careful 
concerning thofi; tfiey let into it, for fear of having the 
place furprized or or the tfeafare rifled, which is 

faid to amount to an'miwnfe value. The grand mofque is 
in the middle of the city^ and is the largcfl, finefl buih, 
and bcA frequented of any in the world. Its roof, high /rid 
bold, rifes in a (lately cupola, with two lofty towers at the 
end, all which arc feen a great wa^y ofF, and yield a/nobic 
profpeA, being alfo finely carved and tkc cupola covered 
with gold. It is faid to hav6 100 gates, with as many win- 
dows, one over each gate ; but the ground of the building 
being low, there is a defeent to it by 10 or 12 fteps. They 
pretend it is fituated on the very (pot on which Abraham 
built his fir ft dweliing-houfe, and "where Mohammed wzuT 
born. This houfe of Apraham^ which they call Kiaha^ or’ 
(mail fq'jare houfe, is fifteen feet long, twelve abroad, ’and. 
ibout thirty high. It is girt round with two belts of gold, 
one near the bottom and the other, near the top ; the door ' 
is of filver, and a golden fpout carries o(F the water which 
lies on the roof ; and the walls are conftantly covered with 
hangingsi of fine filk and rich workfhanKhip, and the court 
that inclofes it, is furrounded with ftately walls, beautified 
with columns and arches. The houfe itfclf is reckoned a 
place of the greateft dcvotion|f"^ is never opeitpd but on 
their feaft called Ramadan^ aqd fome other folcmn feftivals. 
Near the door is a black ftonc of the bignefs of a man’s head, 
which is pretended to have been brought from heaven by an 
angel to Abraham^ and to have turned black for the fins of 
mankind ; The firft man that cen kifs it certain day 
is efteevned a faint, but comnvonly pays dear for his faint- 
(hip, the people crouding fo &ft about him to kifs his fee^ 
that he is often ftifled' by the throng. In the fame inclofurik 
is a kind of ohapel, built about a well much* celebrated 
throughout the Eaft. They fay that the watcY of that well 
flows from a fpring which God difeovered toAgor and IJmael^^ 
when being expelled by^ Abraham his jiioufe, they were forced 

to. 
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to retire into Arabia. Mohammed availed himfelf of this 
well to renoT'r the city of his nativity rerpe£led by all his fol- 
lowers. i He Seclared, that the water had the virtue, not only 
of curing all ifetNy difeafes, but alfo of purifying fouls flained 
with the black;, ft crimes. 

^ Fiif pilgriiTi/ that come hither are obliged to perform 
many ridiculous ceremonies ; the chief of which are, to ftrip &c. 
themfelvcs naked at a place called Rahhak^ two days before 
they enter the city, having only a napkin tied about their . 
necks, and another about their middle : in this flate of nu- 
dicy they continue eight days, during, which, they neither 
fliave, buy, fell, or kill any thing, nor are aDoweu to fpealc 
haiftiiy to their fervants or flav«rr>i;pn pain of giving i'ome 
money to the poor, or (heep for^iacnrice. \AJ^hen they are 
admitted into the city, they go (even times roun4 the tem- 
ple i the three (irft times with a very quick pace, to ftiew 
their readinefs to fight for the true worlhip, as they fancy, of 
God. They accompany their prayers with antic poftures, in 
imitarion of a pri^ft that goes before them, and is their chief 
pofture-mafter. They next Sacrifice fome (lieep, the great- 
eft part of whofe flclh is given to the poor, and then go to 
the valley of Mina^ where they fhave and pare their nails. 

From thence they go mount Arafat^ a (hort day’s journqr 
•from Mma^ every man carrying forty- two ftones to throw at 
,th^ Devil’s head, who, they fay,^ templed Abraham there, 
when he was going to faciifice hjs fon, not Ifaac^ hut IJhmaeU 
On the loth day, the moft Iblemn of all, the priefts preach 
to them from this mount, after which they go down into the 
valley, where they facrifice a prodigious number of (heep, 
moftly given to the On the 12 th day, the Iherif hav- 

ing fent them his bleiung, they are at liberty to depart. 

The concourfe of pilgrims on thefe feftivals to this city 
is fuch, fome making their number amount commonly to 
200,000? that the weaV* it encreafes daily. The tem- 
ple being entered only four times a year, the people from all 
parts have fuflicient notice of if, and time to join the cara- 
vans. They commonly ofTer fome conliderable prefents, and 
buy up fomerof the reliques of the place at a dear rate. 

Thofe reHqc*rs are for the*moft part the old coverings of the 
Kiaba, which are*yearly prefented to it by the grand fignior 
jOn the feaft of Beyram^ or Turkijb Eafler ; at which time the 
‘ old ones svre taken ofF, and being cut into fmall pieces, are 
either made^prefents of, or fold to the pilgrims. People of 
quality, may, fbr the fum of an hundred Ibequins, have the 
doors of the holy {^ace opened to them at any time, which 
they chufe to do, to. avoid the vaft crouds that flock thither 

on 
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on the four feafont. Befides this religious (raiEc, a great fair 
is kept during the folemnity, in which the jnerchan- 

dizes are expofed to fale. The vaults of mof^es, and 
the fliops round them, are filled with prdmgiot^ quantities 
*^of moil forts of commodities, particulariy|with prer|pus 
Hones, and feented and other aromatic pc&dcrs ; even tifb 
caves in the adjacent mountains are turned into (hops. 

This is but sf (ketch of the tranfa6tions of this ruperdi- 
tious pilgrimage, in which Tbevenot afTures us, upwards of 
6roo of one fingle caravan have died by hot wijids, and 
other diflic ulries, between Cairo and Mecca^ when he was 
theie. He adds, that the^jFedls of all that die f.)!! to the 
hamirag, who is the/^^!on they chufe for their loader ; fo 
that thefc poor people arejpheaced out of their lives ar^d fiib- 
fiance to enrich the priefis and officers wno condud^ thcpi. 

It is a vulgar error, that Mohetnmed the original au- 
thor of thofe pilgrimages to this city. 1 he Arai'Sy trom tid.c 
immemorial, ufed to frequent it in* the fipiie manner.; and, 
out of vener<!tion for this plsKce, which they held to have 
been the houfe of their progenitor, made it the center of 
their religion. According to the dodlrine of the Mahamnn* 
dam^ Adc^m being yet in Faradifc, which they place in one 
of the heavens above us, worfliippe ^-God in a temple raifed*- 
by the angels ; but, upon his expullton, having prayed toi • 
God CO grant him fuch ^Tnothcr upon earth, he obtained 
a^odel of it, drawn uponi fome curtains of light, and the^ 
building was placed juft where the kiaba, or holy houfe, now ' 
fidnds, that is, perpendicularly under that which the. angels 
refort to in heaven. Here the faithful paid their worlhip till 
the flood ; but it being then deftroyeclby the waters, Abra- 
ham WdS at length diredled by God to build another, which 
became the place of worfhip for Ijbmael and his defeendancs, 
till having quite polluted it by their idolatry, Mohammed was 
ordered to purify it by confccra(tn^1i1t anew to the worth ip of 
the t tfe God. Ail which fables, together with its being 
given out to be the very houfe in ifhich himfelf was born, 
being once fwallowed down by the Mujfulmen^ that impoftor 
concluded rightly, it would not fail of bringik^ as great, if 
not a greater concourfe of devotees to than it had loft 

by the abolition of its idols. * 

Between the cities of *Mecca and Medina^ there 
tn extenfive Tandy defert, where the dry fands blown * 
up and down by^he winds, ofr^ii overwhelm ^^hple caravan« 
To prevent this as mt^^h as pofliblc, thry are not only ob- 
liged to obferve herw the w|nd blows, to encamp on the op-^ 
pofite fide, but likewife to fleer by the mariner’s compafs, as 
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at fea. Tha length of the caravan’s journey from Mecca to 
Medina is aco'.t 224 miles, which are performed in about 
forty da^. \ 

MEDINA %''fituate in latitude 25. o. caft, longitude 
39. 12. fevent’ ^fix miles from the Red-Sea^ is a plain, watered 
V ich the river Laricky and covered with (lately palm-trees. 
Mohammed^ refentment againft his fellow-citizens of Mecca^ 
who were for bani(hing him from the place of his nativity, 
infpired him with a refolution of being revenged upon them. 

He declared, that Medina (hould be. his city, and the feat of 
emp'ire for him and his fucceflbrs ; whence, by way of ex-, 
cellency, it is fo called by the Arabs^ Medina fignifying a 
city in general ; and it is fometirn'^s Ailed Medina al Nabiy 
or, the City of the Prophet. Mohammed alfo ordered, that Mazniji^ 
his fepulchre (hould be built here ; and accordingly, his cof- ^ent 
An re*As in the great mofque, a Arudfurc of vaA magniAcence, mo/qucy 
fupported by 400 Aately columns, and illuminated by 300 and Mo- 
Anc lamps which bang -on them, and arc kept continually hammedV 
burning. It has a fmall cupola covered with plates of filver, tomb de- 
and the floor is covered with cloth of gold. It ftands 2\mo^firihed* 
in the center of the city, and is the moA reforted to in the 
whole world except that of Mecca* Mohammed's coffin lies 
under the cupola, and the tomb is expofed to view from the 
middle to the top of the dome, round about which is a little 
^wall pierced with windows, which are fenced with Alver 
grates. The infide is enriched Aones of immenfe v|- 
lue, of great Aze and beauty, efpecially on that part of the 
cupola which is over thd head of the prophet, and where 
there is a diamond, one inch thick and two long, prefented 
by fulcan Ofman^ the fqp of AchmeU At the feet of the cof- 
An is a rich golden crefeent, (b curioufly wroiVght, and 
adorned with fuch precious Aones, that it is eAeemed a maf- 
tcr-piece, and of very great value. The coffin is kept co- 
vered^unaer a rich pall c^^gold and Alver tiAiie, and under a 
canopy of the fame precious doth, both which are annually 
fent hither by the baQiaKK)f EgfpU by order of the grand (ig- 
nior, and with the greateA magnificence. It is commonly 
carried upon a id difplayed over the back of fome Aately ca- 
mel, in company, with th^ reA of the caravan; and when 
the precious gift is*taken off, *the beaA is no longer ta be ufed 
jn fervile drudgery. When laid upj^n the coffin, the old 
*one is cut into innumerable ihreds, and either fold or given 
jaway as onc.,of^the moA faluabie prefents. The place where 
the coffin lies, is fuf ported by black qi^rble pillars, and en- 
compaAed with a balluArade of Alver, hung with fuch a num- 
ber of burning lamps, that the fmoke darkens the place. 
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The cupola, vi^hidh is hung urith red and whit^damaflc, has 
the epitome of the Mujfulman faith, efnbrdffired^on it in 
golden Arabic chara£lers, God is Goo, a^^iVIoiwvmmed 
IS HIS Prophet*. The croud of pilgrim^ fo great at the 
^time of their refortidg to this molque, thajMhey can qply 
fee the outfide of the dome, and fome of me treafiifes thlft 
glitter within through the Giver grates, as the large diamond 
and crefeent, whit.h are indeed the moft valuable curiofuies 
of all ; but thofe who make any long abode in the xity, may 
take a convenient time ;yhen there is no croud, and for a 
certain Turn fee ever\i particular of the infide at leifure. «A11 
true Mul]'ulmen arc boundby their religion to vifit this tomb 
at leaft once in their liro^*^d after performing that ceremony, 
they are looked upon as faints ever after. The rich and great, 
whofe ambition lies another way^ are difpenfed with for a 
confiderahle fum, and by fending fome other perfon in their 
ilead. Chriftians, of all denominations, are forbid to coihe 
within fifteen miles of this city, uiRler p^n of being, burnt 
alire as at Mecca. , ^ 

As foon as the caravan, which brings the prefents from 
the grand fignor, arrives, the dervifes, who have the care of 
the mofque, appear to receive it. Then the pilgrims, in 
conjundion with thofe that came in* other caravans, make- 
the whole edifice refound with their fhouts of joy, and fongs 
in honour* of their prophet. After which, there is notbingk 
bpt feafting and open rejoiring, till the departurd of the 
ravan. 

The day of departing the pilgrims aflemble again, and 
fet out finging fome verfes of the Alcoran with a loud voice. 
£veiy one thinks it an honour to fupply them with provifions 
for the whole journey, and they are fure upon their return 
to meet the congratulations of all the towns from whence 
they fet out. They are honoured every where, and/rom 
that time they begin to enter into;tItt poflfeflion of all the pri- 
irileges^which their religion gfants to thofe who go to vifit 
the Prophet’s tomb. Their pilgrimlge fereens them from all 
purfuits on former delinquencies, and, if criminals, renders 
them perfeAly guiUlefs* The capels alfo, a? above hinted, 
which have had the honour to bear prefent^ to Mecca and Me^ 
dina^ are not to be treated afterwards like common animab ; 
they are confidered avconlecAted to Mohammed^ which * 
empts them from all labour and iervice. They have cottages* 
built for their adbdes, where live at ea(js, and are wr'' 
fed and taken care oi^ 

The moft powerful Mobommedan princes pay the deepeft*^ 
veneration to the iherifs* of Mecca and • Medina^ confidering 

... them’ 
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them as of th^ race and fucccllbrs of Mohammed: they alfo 
frequently feitd ;jhem offerings and valuable prcfents ; and, 
among otfa^ pompous titles, the grand fignior in par- 
ticular ftiles hir^.cj!f the fervant of the two facred "^towns of 
Mecca and MeJ^. 


CHAP. V. 

Of the Enfem Afiatic Turkey, containing the Pro- 
**■ v,nces ^Diarbeckr, Turcomania, and Georgia. 

TiTTE are now come to the eail^rn dlviHon Afiatic 

yy Turkey^ which comprehends the provinces of Diar- 
beckTj Turcomanioi and Georgia^ of all which we (hall treat in 
this chapter. ' 

DIARBECKR in its largeft extent comprehends the pro- Diarbekr 
vinces of Diarheck^ propetly fo called, Yerack^ and Curdtjian^ in general* 
which were the ancrient countries of Mefopotamia^ Chaldea^ 
and AJfyria^ with Babylon, It is called Diarbeck Diarbeker^ 
or Diarbekr y as fignifying the duke’s country, from the word 
Dhyar a duke, and Bekry country. It extends along the 
banks of the Tigris zni ^Euphrates from north north- weft to 
fouth-eaft ; that is, from Mount Taurus^ which divides it 
frottiTurcomania on the north, to the inmoft recefs of the 
.’V^xgulph on thefouth, about hundred miles. AneJ 
from eaft to weft, that is from Pnfia on the eaft, to Syria 
and Arabia Deferta on the weft, in fome places diro hundred, 
and in others about three hundred miles; but in the fou- 
thern or lower parts, no^t above one hundred and fifty. As 
extending alfo from the thirtieth to the thirty- eighfti degree 
of la.itude, it lies under part of the fifth and (ixth climates, 
whofe longeft day is about fourteen hours and a half, and 
fo in piopo;tion, and con$:«quently enjoys a good tempera- 
ture of air as well as in the greater part of it, a very rich 
and fertile fdl. There are indeed, as in all hot countries, 
fome large deKcrts in it, which neither bear any fuftenance 
for men or cattle, nor have any inhabitants. Being a con- 
fiderable frontier cowards the kingdom of Perjiay it is very 
well guarded and fortified; but as for thofe manwcitics, 
orce fo ren^ned for their grealnefs and opulence, they are 
at prefent almoft dwindled Jjito heaps of ruins. Bagdad^ 

MoffUty Cardhmedy and a f^ fsoae do indeed Continue to be 
populous and wearthy.f»but the reft can, fcarce be called by' 
a::y other name than that of forry places# » 

. # . The 
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The river Euphrates and TTg^r/j having almoft their whole 
courfe through this country, it will not be im Yoper to give 
here a (hort defeription of them. ^ |i 

Euphrates The Euphrates ’\^ called by the ancient ^ebrew Pharat^ 
dejeribed. and by the Arabs El FaraU or FI Frat^ ‘ar by the Turks 
A'lourat, Both Hebrews znA Arabs often it by wa^j^pf 
excellency Nahar and Nehir^ the river. It 'Js juftly efteemed 
one of the mod confiderahle rivers in all Afta^ if not of the 
whole globe. Ii3 fource is in the mountains of the norch- 
eaft corner of Turcotnanlay or in thofe of Ararat and its 
courfe acrofs that prov^lnce is almoft direAly weft, firoii: 
which it afterward?^ bends down fouthward at the focjt of 
Mount Taurus^ and making the weft boundary, pafles cbe- 
tween Syria and Diarbecki then running along the eaftern 
limits of Ardbia Defcrta^ it goes through the provinces of 
Yerack or Chaldea^ and Auxa^ where it waters a great num- 
ber of towns, in particular that of Hella^ which is above a 
day’s journey from Babyloni from thence it begins to flow 
with a gentle courfe towards the city of Aria^ where its'wa- 
ters are not only obftru£Ied but troubled by the violent reflux 
of the Perftc gulph, though above thirty leagues from it. At 
laft it joins the Tigris ntzv the town of Carnah^ at the di- 
ftance of about twenty leagues from the gulph. Its couife 
is for the moft part very pleafant, anti through many fertile 
and delightful plains, and its banks are adorned with a con- 
ftanc verdure, from a great number of palm or other tree* 
that grow upon, and the «ioble pafture grounds on each fide 
of them- Its waters are efteemed very wholefome, and the* 
Arabs high an opinion of them, that they repute 

them efficacious for curing all manner of difeafes. They 
are, however, found very thick in fodne of the deferts, where 
mixing with a kind of muddy fand, they contract a yellow'ilh 
hue and difagreeable tafte; and this hue they retain in thei' 
fall into the Perfc gulph, where they may be plainly^^aced 
for feveral miles together. As ioxhe river itfclff itHs nei- 
ther very deep nor wide, compared with fome others in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, except when fwelle^^Jjy the melt- 
ing of the fnows on the mountains of Armer^a. 

Hewdi- The Arabs divide this river ynto the greater and lefler 
videJ. Euphrates* The firft has its fpring-hcad^a^mong the Gordian 
mountains, and falls into xYs^Tigris near the cities of AnSmr 
and Fikugiah. Thedefler, though its fiream L often the 
bigger of the two, takes its coubV. towards Yeraoi or ChaJ^ 
deoy and after forming the fuairny' grounds of ihe Nabath*fir 
fens, difebarges itfelfrinto the fame at a place called 

Carnab or Hornf being the horn or nook betsveeiw the tw& 

con- 
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Confluents* From the lefler there is a pafla^e to the greater 
by a canal fornru^rly made by the emperor Trajan^ called Fo/- 
fa andVpy the Syrians Nahar Malcha^ or the Royal 

River, ^he pretend, that one of the kings of thrir 

firft ^nafty be^an to divide thofe two great rivers of Tigris 
aarf Euthratesixn to feveral branches, to prevent the inun- 
dations* they frequently^caufed : this work was afterwards 
carried on by fome of their caliphs, though they have not 
been able to keep feveral territories from being yearly over- 
flowadJt^^hem, as Egypt is by the Nile. 

Tigris is no lefs a con&dCrable river in AJia. Its Ti- 
loiwce is in a plain of Turcomania^ according to Cluverius in 
the Gordian mountains, according to Boudrand in Armenia. jerihed. 
Mofes calls it Hiddekel^ the Arabs and Perjians Diglaty the 
Turks TegiL Plifiy fays, that from its fpring-bead, down a 
good way where its courfe is fmooth, it was called Diglito^ 
but from thence, where it began to be more rapid, Tigris^ 
which in the Median tongue iignifics an arrow or dart; He 
adds^'that its fouive is in the middle of a plain called Ek- 
gojina in Greater Armenia. It Tuns through the lake Arethufa^ 

, without mixing its waters with it, then along part of the 
ridge called A&unt Taurus^ whence, finking into the earth, U: 

, runs under the mountain, and rifes again on the other fide. 

‘An evident proof of itS'being the fame river is, that what- 
ever^is thrown into it on one fide,. is brought up again on 
AhS other.. From thence the T^ris runs through another 
lake called Thefpitesj and often links again under grounS ; 
and in one place having pafied the extent ^f twenty-five 
miles of ground unfeen, it rifes up and contuses its courfe 
with a very rapid ftream, where it begms to be ftyled the 
Tgris QT Dart. Its waters are increafed by feveral rivers it 
fwallows up in its courfe as it runs between AJJyria and Me» 
'^fepotamia^ and a few leagues below Bagdad^ it begins to 
bra?}»h out into two chs^nnels, one of which running acrofs, 
falls iim^he Euphrates anT'fprms an ifland, wh'ilft tbe other 
continuin^its courfe foyhwards, falls into the fame river a 
good way B^ow it./ Tlicfc two rivers, before their meeting 
in this laft plabe of conflux, formerI)r called Pajitigris^ con* 
fine the country of Diarheok Proper^ the one on the eaft, the 
ojher on the weffyand after sunning a long winditjg courfe ' 
moftly from north to fouth, i}Qth fall into the Perjtc gulph 
m\y one dJmmon mouth o^hannel. ^Pliny informs us, that 
foi^rly Ihey had caebrj^^pgsgte one, and^hat in his time 
«>h^e were ftiIWo the veftiges of the old one. Tfie 

...Tigris commonly <#erflows about tli8 fpri^g'Cime, when the 
fnowirfSr ikit' Armenian mountain^begin to melts and by it, 

JWoD. Hrfx; Voi. XLlII. .1 to* 
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together with the and fome oth%r rive;s of lei's 

note, the greatcft part of this province is faSi^ed;ully wa- 
tered, and rendered fo very fertile and delight/ul, tbit among 
the various opinions and controverfies zhodithhe fituation of 
the garden of Eden, the moft judicious and . learned writers 
are agreed, that this once happy fpot was fijuate in t^he fd&ch 
part of this province. 

FirJidM- DIARBECK Proper is bounded on the north b v TTurcomania^ 

^ono/Di- on the wt.ft by Syria, on the fouth by part of Arabia Deferta 
arbeckr. Yrack Proper, and OQ the eaft by Curdijian, It warnatn-d 
by Mofes Padam Arjam, the latter being the general na’^ie of 
and the former fignifying fruitful, a proper ep ♦het 
for this country, which is really fo to a very high degree, 
efpc^dally on. the northern fide, where it yields corn, wine, 
oil, fruits, and all neceilaries of life in great abundance. 
Formerly it was the refideiice of many famed patriarchs, 
yet was over-run with the grofleft idolatry, not only in the 
times of Abraham's conning out of kt, and Jacob's fojon.fning 
ii\ it, but likewile during thq time it continued under the 
dominion of the AJyrians, Balylonians, Medes, Perftam, and 
Romans. It received indeed the light of the gofpel foon after 
our Saviour's afcenfion from St. Tfiaddaius, who is faid to 
have been fent thither by Sr. Thomas, at the requeft of Ag^ 
harus, king of Edejfa, .This account, together with that 
monarch’s letter to jefu* Cbrijl, we have from Eufebius, who 
tpok it from the archivesoof that city ; and the whole had 
paiTed current and uncontradi£ted for many ages, till Qur 
more enligl^;.ned moderns found feafons to condemn it; but 
whether right or wrong, it plainly appears, that Chriftianity 
flouriihed here in a moft eminent .manner, till its /purity 
was fulliBd about the beginning of the fixth century by the 
herefy of the Jacobites, whofe patriarch ftill refides here, 
with a jurifdi£tion over all that fe*<£I in the Turkijh djrra- 
nions. «-•<- '* ^ 

Cities of DIARBECK Proper, is a b^glerb.'gate, under which are 
Dtarbeck reckoned twelve fangiacks ; and thv principal to .^hs in it are, 
Pmper. Diarbekir or Caramed, Rika, Mouffitl, Orfa o^'EdeJfa, El hir^ 
Nijibis, Gezir Merdin, Zibin, Ur of the Chaldees, Atnad, and 
Car'afara. We (hall only give fortie account. of Diarbekir 
and Mui^uh the reft being or little note. ‘ 

Diarbekir DIARBEKIR. A^d, or' Carahmed, now th« capital cf 
de/crihA*- this diftri£t, is lituate in a deli^otful plain, on the banks and 
the 'head the Tigris^’' hundi;ed and 
‘ ftye miles, or fifteen ^aravan days jotxroey^* north eaft from 
Aleppo, in latitude 37. 35,, eaft lon^itu()e 46, 50. It. is on8' 
of richeft and ofqft mercantile cities in iaif-djiatk 'i^Ai^ey, 
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and is wljr%ti^ed, bdng ettcompalTed with a double wall; 
the outeriioft df which is flanked with feventy-two towers^ 
faid to h^e raifcd in memory of our Saviour’s feveiiiy- 
two dtfcipleS. t Sahas two or three ftately piazzas or mar- 
ket-places, *we?l ftored with all kinds of rich merchandize, 
ariff a 1 vge magnificent mofque, formerly a Chriftian church. 

Its chief manufacture is the dreffing, tanning, and dying of 
goac-ikins, commonly called Turkey leatl^r, of which the 
vent is alrnoft incredible in many parts o\ Europe and Afta : 

there is another of dyed fine linen and cotton 
cj^ls, which are nearly in the fadb requeft. The wateis 
of me Tigris arc reckoned extraordinary for thofc two branches 
of trade, and give red leather a finer grain and colour than 
. any other. The town is fo populous, that there are laid 
to be in it no lefs than 20,000 Chriftians, two-thirds of whom 
are Armemam^ and the reft Nejiorians or yacobites^ with foiiif* 
ieitt of the church of Rome, I'here is a good number of 
larfk^nd convenient inn# on both iides of the river, for the 
caravans that go t& and from PerRa } and on the road near 
the town is a chapel with a cupola, where holy yoh is faid to 
lie buried, l^his plate is much frequented by pilgrims of 
all nations and religions, and a Turhijh hermit has a cel) clofe 
•to it. 'rhe fair fex, vjho, in moft other parts of the Turkijh 
, empire, are kepi; quite immured, and confidered as mere 
enjoy here extraordinary liberty, and are commonly 
•fecn on the»public walks of the cjty, in company with the 
Chrifiian women, and live in great friendfliip and familiarity 
with them. The fame rs faid of the men, iy;ho are polite, 
affable,' and courteotis, and very different frork what they 
affed; to be, efpecially the Turks^ in other cities of this em- 
pire. The city is under the government of a bafha, who has 
« great power and very large dominions. He has commonly 
a'^b^y of 20,000 horfe under him, for repelling the fre- 
quenflki^rrions of the^dj^r and Tartars ^ who always go 
on hon^ack to rob tjjffcaravans. The adjacent territory 
is very ritX^and beaufmi#! $ the bread, wine, and flefh excel- 
lent ; the friM^excpifste, and the pidgeons better and larger 
than any in Europe* 

MOUSSUL^ capital^of another beglerbegate in this Mouftil 
province, is featdd^iri latitude 36. 59. call longitude 43. ob. de/crihed^ 
i>n the bank of the Tigrifi; near the ruins of the ancient 
* Nin^tu Jot vrYAcYk it ha^een miftilken by fo'me authors.. 

, I^is a fpaciqus city, furrounded 

>^ith ftately ftollp nktllsTand fharp-^ointed turrets, which 
‘makej^onflderablS ihew at a diffance, tgic wKofe infuie is 
far^^bt^^&fwcrable to its external, appearance, though 

it 
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it kas many fair and large ftreets,' with liou&s well buift^ 
but a great part of them lie wafte and unmhabitL'd. It is a 
great thoroughfare for the caravans from wPerfia^ and 
carries on itfelf a confiderable traffic vtit}\jBi^gdadf The ter- 
ritory on the other lide of the river is . eljpceeding fruitful, 
but the ground on the city fide is mofily dry, fandy^’.and 
barren. The heat in Moujfuli^ fo exceffive in funiimer, that 
from two hours after fun-rife, till about an hour after its 
fetting, there is no going out of doors $ and even then the 
walls of the houfes feel as hot iron at half a fbi;£'-d:^^ice. 
There is befides a dangerous wind, called by the natitjtsJ^^- 
mieU which reigns' by land from this place to Surat^ y\nd Is* 
fuppofed to be the eaft. wind mentioned by Job. It is jin- 
gled with ftreaks of fire as fmall as hairs, and kills thpfe 
that breathe it, who foon appear as black as a coal, and their 
fielh conies off* from the bones. Some who perceive it 
coming, frequently efcape by falling flat with their fac^*^ to 
the ground. Iris thought to prqpeed from fulphurequs ex- 
halations, that kindle in being agitated by the wind ; for it 
is chiefly felt on the banks of the river, and not on the wa- 
ter, where thefe vapours are diffipated by the breezes, or 
moift air arifing from the river. But jt is not this fort of 
wind alone, though indeed the mofl: dangerous of all, th?r 
infefts the inhabitants of this city and cb'mate; the hot air 
is dangerous not only jto the lungs and blood, but ,(he 
very (kin, which it raifes in blifters and makes to peel oft ; 
*and the eyes are fo afFedled by it, that travellers are obliged 
to wear a kind of foft black crape over them to keep the 
heat off ; isut as this is not always a fufficient prefervative, 
they anoint them when they begin to be inflamed, with a 
mixture of fugar and long pepper, tifoed very fine. 

YERAGK^ or Chaldea^ the fecond divifion of Diarbeckr ' 
is fituate on the fouth of Diarbeck Proper^ between, ap:I'on 
both fides the two great river^ Euphrates and 7egr\. We 
are teld,by St. Jerom^ that the derived ^f^reir name 

from Chefedt the fourth fon of Nqfhus^y the br^er of Abra- 
ham \ but it feems from the tenor otvjke %:«pture to have 
been of older date. Authors differ in option concerning 
the etymon olYerack\ but the*- name o{\^Yerac-Arabi is alfo 
given {o it, becaufe it reaches quite to AtiSf^ia Deferta. . 

The foil of Chaldea was anciently fo fertile, jhat it pro- 
duced two or three hundred foM) and might ftill dp^the fame 
if rightly cultirratcd. Thqjjf!/fi|i5p grounds are vcryv^ich, 
and breed vaft numbers of cattle, ^k^h furnffh the country 
with plenty of dnd butter. The uhaUees'vrev^ obferve;' 
to have been vejry earlj proficients in aftr;>.!;^my aliJ^^ftro- 
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^ foothfaying^ divination, and 

other fupcMiuoi^ pradices, for which they were famed 
above all c&her nations. They are likewife fuppofed by fome 
to have bAsn th| firft idolaters in the world, though others, 
with more psobaoiiity, afcribe this to the Egyptians, The 
*fcriQ!Hire brands/ them for their unparalleled ambition in 
Driving tS> vie with the power of heaven, and fupporting 
themfelves againft it, by that bold ftruAure they attempted 
to raife, called the tower of BabeL They received Chri- 
ll:iani{y,fl^ the time of the Apoftlesj^but from which of them 
vdiiCArtain. So early as the ATwne* council, we find the 
of Seleucia in great efteem, and in*all aflemblies after 
he v/s in rank next to the patriarch of Jerufalem. The 
(bhrmians are here fiill very numerous, though ^few ortho- 
cTot, the two herefies of the Jacebites and Ne^onaris^ befides 
(evcraK other erroneous opinions and cuftoms, prevailing 
^mg^ft them. Their language was originally different from 
4he Mfbnwy which was fpoken in Mejopotamia ; but by the 
long cOTtinuance o^the Jews amongft them, the purity of 
both tongues were corrupted ahd intermingled, and from 
this mixture arofe that which is now called the Syriacky 
which to this day is Dill ufed in thofe provinces. 

The moft coofiderable and beft known towns and cities 


of this divifion are BagdXdy Babylony Traxty Balforay Kufoy 
Ourt^Gornay Seleuciay and Gte^hon^ . 

.^JiGDAIiy the famed capital of this province, is fituate Bagdad 
Jon the caftern banks of the river *^grisy towards Perfiay indefiriheti, 
latitude 33. 15. eafl; longitude 45. 40. It has bj-^n miftaken 
l>y feveral geographers for the old Bahylony thougH^at a great 
diDance from the ruins of that ancient metropoHs. It is 
computed to be about onf thoufand five hundred paces in 
length, feven or eight hundred in breadth, and three .thou- 
faiiJ jn circumference. Its walls arc all of brick, with ter- 
races aWiLla^ge towers at mpg er diftances, in form of baf- 
«tions, anff^fended by aMCtlixty pieces of cannon. •The 
caDle is lar^^and flanjflra^y fome fmall towers with can- 
non; and the g^rifoti^fu^ly confifts of nine hundred foot, 
four thoufand ho)^,^nd fixty gunners. The inhabitants 
arc thought to be jpout fifteen thoufand, including thofe 
fwhp»live in a fubujWon the other fide of the 7igr//, ^t the 
end of the brj^ge €f boats, which is undone every night to 
prevent a fH^ rize. But nqtx^ithftandftig this number of 
inhabj^ntst^nd largenefs oj^^ garrifon, theetown has Dill 
empty fpkeO walls, and for the moft part is 

1^' indifferently buiM fo that the only Idific^s worth notice 
..ire the- ^ars* iopte caravans, and thg mofgj^cs. The two 
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former 4re all archied, without which woUd ^ 

bearing the cxceflive beat of the day; and^cy^To m the^ at€ 
obliged to water them three or four cimea. a day^ to Keep < 
them moderately cool« and free from duft, / f 
When Built BAGDAD was built out of the ruira of cthe<.b]d Sekucia^ 
by Mohammed II. caliph of the Saracens^ who in 762, ujfde . 
it the capital of bis kingdom. Its name it derived '^from' the 
garden of 9 vei^erable hermit, who had his abode there, Bag^ 
dad fignifying a garden given, or the garden of the wealthyr 
It foon became a wealthy^nd populous town, andjQgtn{lnued 
ib till the middle of the thirteenth century, when thg^ihrc^ 
Mahon the Tartar ^ut an end to it by the death of 
liph and his whole family, and by taking and deilicjLnng 
this metropolis. It foon, however, rccoveicd itfclf; bufth^ 
fince fo often pafled from the Berfiam to the Turks^ that^ic 
now retains very little of its ancient fplcndor. In. -1^38, 
when AmuretthW. laid ficge to it, a memorable accident hap- 
pened, which facilitated his making himfelf mafter jJ* it? 
it was then bravely defended by the noble commandci Sophy 
Kouli Kan, who had already repulfed the Turkljh forces in 
two different attempts, and was Hkely to have done the 
fame at this time, had not Perftan monarch fent his fa* 
yourite to command in his room. Sophy Kouli feeing him- 
ielf depofed, and refolving to die raVher than fubmit to Uie" 
ilifgrace, fept for his (hewing each of 

them a jiowl, and a third which he had prepyed for^riltn- 
telf, exhorted them to follow his example; and having drank j 
off his dofo,,had the pleafure to fee them both do the fame,/ 
fo that th^y all expired in a very little time. The coiire*!, 
jquence of this bold a£tion was, tha&the garrifon, who greatly 
admired* their old epmm^nder, nfucinied, and refuffng to 
obey the new, agreed to Surrender the place on condition o^ 
marching out with bag and baggage, which was indec^>^ 
imifed them j but the treacherous Amuratb having piyi'fed it, 
caufid them al] to be put to. thb'^^Word, to th^.‘amber of 
twenty-two thoufand ; fince whi^h iHme the have con* 
tinued in poffefiion of it. From tha^fatal j^iod the trade 
of the place has decayed very confideraSly^^e fultan having 
at the fame time rifled all the rich merC^ant^. It ftill, not- 
withibinding, continues to be a place oVj^retty good' refort 
for all the commodities of^Anatelia, Syrian De^Jius, Csn- 
Jldntinople, Arabia, ttrfia, ztAJndia ; but is iiSching fo {t- 
pulous and opulent as held ^ 

Th£ air of Bagdad and'its enynqQ^isdii hbt, that tneJii* 
^labitants are fepreed^to keep their mmets in the night 
Tin? thb fumo^l^andi^^tb lie at night on"v^|^terr>M;^TK.c 



'i m jR^atrn u^ory. 
inilitaiy ^yern^nt is commonly under a baflia, but the 




dvil is ivireW m the hands of a cadi, who ads as judge, 
preiidentjpnd iii«fti, with a tefcerdar or treafuter under him, 
who colics tKe grand fignior*s revenue. 

The tnird ah^laft part of the Turkijb province of Dior- nirddi^ 
heckr^ is nodr cajlcd Curdiftan^ Hut was anciently more known <i\^on of 
* by*^he rumc of AJfyrta^ fo called from Affur or AJhur^ the Oi-r- 
Ton of ^pn and *grandfon of Nmh^ who firft planted this ^ckr dtf- 
country. Jt lies on the eaft fide of the river Tifg^r/j, toward$ 

Perfta^ being bounded bv that kingdom on the eaft, and the 
T/f.Vj oii the weft; by Terack or^vhe country of Be^dadcn 
thf^iuth, and Turcomania on the north^ It is very narrow 
•*''fbw;yrds the fouih, where it fcarce extends ninety miles in 
brtjpdtb ; but towards the north it ftretches near two hundied 



minutes, to thirty-feven degrees twenty minutes of 
The mountain of Coatras divides it from Perfa 
on the* eaft, and th€ J'igris on the weft from Mefopotamia and 
phaldea. 

According to the ancient accounts we have of this 
country, it was rich and fertile ; but at prefent it is found 
quite the reverfe, being indeed very dsfolate, with vaft bar- 
fen plains and dreadlul deferts, except a few parts near 
fSWV^towns, where the territory is ;i little better cultivated, 

Jt muft, hotvever, be remembert^, that it was formerly a 
.conftant field of battle between the Purthians and Romarh^ 
and fince between the Turks and Perjians^ wjijch muft 
fenfibly'havc quite depopulated it ; and where bhnds and in- 
duftry arcL wahting, there the boft foil will grow barren, 
which is now the cafe^of this once celebrated s|Ad fertile 
jempirc. ' 

ijjiE Curds^ or Qurdes^ that inhabit it and fome parts of Account of 
Perpkj^xt fuppofed to b|yhe deicendants of the ancient the inha- 
Chaldeani^tii live inc/!ly U9011 plunder. They dwell in kitants. 
tents on plains, dfl |he fnows oblige them to retire into 
their villages;«^^n^^ ever upon the' watch after the cara- 
vans and other^wellcrs, whom they plunder, ftrip, and 
even murder witl^t mercy. They are without religion, 
laws, governmm* or fettled habitation, and arp called 
as^vmg ftill a kind* of tradition, by which they 
believe, iO^g/Wi fo they c?>l our Jeftis^ to whom they pay 
akirfcTor veneration, tjjjkfib •without acWhowleJging, or 
y^rhaps knowing hin;Vfff^ny cafe as the Saviour of mankind, 
th^ftynd ii^eat fear of the divil, yrho, they believe. 



^ 04 ^be Conclufi^n cf ! 

1 $ able to do them much hurt, to whom forltbat rel(on th^ 
pay greater regard. They ijpread themfel^es Troii 
quite . to the EuphraUs^ and acknowledge no fub|e£Uon to 
cither Tu^h or Perjians^ who never trouble^th*emfcWes about 
^ thenb, except when they commit murder or roobery, and even 
then iontent themfelves with a pecuniary punjihment. Ti^y 
are often (bifting in fearch of pafture fon their n&merou$ 
herds and flocks of cattle ; and whilfl the men roam in quefl: 
of plunder, the ^men are occupied in making butter and 
cheefe, and training up (ke children to the father&4;^» 
Their tents are large anti of a fort of coarfe brownciStlly- 
which ferves as a cotering to their portative houfes, 
of cane hurdles difpofed in a fquare form, and the floor lot- 
ted to anfwer the purpofes of both bed and board. 
they think fit to diflodge, they take their huts to pieces, a! ^" 
load their oxen and cows with them, and with their 
dren and other houlhold utenfils. • Thcfe children are wfed 
to go almofl: naked in the coldeft ^weather. The meij|^a.<7 • 
generally well mounted, and take great care of their Irbrfes, 
which are commonly very fteet ; the launce is their chief 
weapon. The women ride indifFeiciuly on horfes or oxen. 
Beth are naturally flout and nimble, but not in the leaft a- 
greeablc, having very fmall eyes, wide mouths, bad com-^ 
plexions, very black hair, and fombthing very fierce and* 
forbidding in their Jooks^ ^ 

The Cu7'des were known to the ancients by tJie nacne"^*. 
Qurduchij or Citrdueniy anh were fo called from the famed 
ridge of mou}][tains called Curdo^ hut more anciently Nip/ja--' 
tian hills, wSiich are a part of thcfe known by the name of 
Mount Taurus, 


The cAiief towns and hamlets ift Curdijian arc Betilis^ 
Schereful^ Arbela^ Harpel^ Nineveh^ Rghvbo^ Rhefen^ Pasty and 
Holwan, 

Armenia, TURCOMANIA or Armenia fccond proviiyr^^vi- 
ibi 'ficond ofcthe eaflern Afiatic Turk^^ iV 'funded on th^j^uth by 

province Mefip^fs^ia, on the north by the by Per^ 

o/theeaftj fia^ zv^bn the weft by Cappadocia an^the L^r ArmeniOy 
Afiatic from which it is parted by the river Ei^hhics, Its extent 
Tijrkey, is (omewhat above two hundred miles, or^rom about 38. 20. 
dejeribed, to almo^ 42 degrees of latitude ; and fpo^ 39. to almpfl 
42. of eafl longitude, or about three ht|ndre<Amiles from eaft 
to weft. The countfy is very^ealthy, the cIihkAte tem\ 
perate, and the /oil rich and J^j^^efpecially in tffilittli^nd 
and valleys, but is much taken up wrilaj|mouiitai);s, efpcciallv 
«bout the frontiers ; ^et thefe produ^very good paftur^ 
and the reft ple|Uy wine, and %iij^rts.i 





The peo|| |obuft» ftout, Arioas 

are well feveral mechanic arts s manufac- 
tures are < hem to good advantage. The only 

misfortui^ is, ^h^ lie too much out of the way of trade, to 
r,cap all the*beneht they otherwife would do, if more com- ^ 
m9,diou9y fituated for it. However, ’they employ them- 
felves irf weaving of tapeftry, and feveral forts of fluffs, which 
they vend abroad : the reft follow agriculture; and one may 
fee with pleafure a great difference betweeft this Turkijh pro- 
vincc; and fome of thofe poor,^arren, uncultivated, and 
deildate ones we have already paffell in review. 

*The inhabitants, though under a Turkijh government, 
are4t prefent mqftly Chriftians, but accufed of EutychianiJinj 
tji/t is, of acknowledging but one nature in Chrift ; for which 
;y have been condemned and excommunicate*d both by the 
and Latins : yet they pretend to wipe off *the impu- 
ta^hn by owning his divine nature, but that it is fo clofely 
oi^\^poftatzcally united ^ the human, as to admit of no 
(urthei diftindlion# Some of their learned bifhops go even 
fp far as to pretend, that all the difference between them 
and the orthodpx, proceeds from that poverty of their lan- 
guage, which does not fufficicntly diftinguifh between perfon 
and nature ; for they acknowledge the diftinfl proper- 
ties of each nature iit' Chrift, though from thence they 
cannpt give into the belief of two i^atures, but only of one 
Single and ^dividual, in which the attributes of thofe two 
perfe£Uy coalefce and are united. *The truth is, th^ fault fs 
hot fo much owing to the barrennefs of their language, as to 
their great veneration for the writings of Diojeo^s tluA Bar» 
fuma^ two famed Eutychians^ and thofe of their patriarch 
Oxvielzi^ and their doftor Altenaji^ great favourers of the 
fame herefy, whom they implicitly follow, as pillars of their 
without giving themfelyes much pains to examine mto 
the ihodtsi>f the controvert 

AR3I^,NIA w^is anjtHSnt^ inhabited by the defcc^dants Etymon of 
gf Aram% who, it is fuppofed, called the name 
progenitor ; whence came the name e^Arme- 
of Armenia or AJS^^ia, Others think it is fo called from 
a Hebrew word figXfying becaufe this country lies high, 
an^ji its mountai ^ we the higheft of all this eafte^n tra£i:. 

A third etyi ppi^ from the Hebnew flat- Minnie or the moun- 
^in of which laft waS a kingdom mentioned by ‘ 


ferefiiWl i/ith thofe 
bought to likcwi< 

r . j 


qr£it and Ajcheniaz. Ararat is 
* ybrew name of Armenia^ by 



TtiAilh 

inhabit 
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moft of the. ancient {literpreters : Iq tM wl^^ri fajfg^ 

ttet the 9rk‘ refted on the mountains cKf 
where the two Tons of Sennacherib are faid td i: 
the land of Ararat^ after the® murder of their fatj^er; they 
underftand it of the land and mountains cMArmeniq* As to 
thofe who fancy it was fo called from Armenus^ fhe Rodion 
or Thejfalian^ they are ftill more out of their notioiijs. Uut 
waving all thefe uncertain etymonsy there is no. doubt but 
this country becatpe a confidcrable kingdom very early, and 
continued fo for feveral ages. Iis prefent name of Turco^ 
mania is from the Turks^ oi^Turcomans, ' • 

TIGRANES^ onq of the kings of Armenia^ greatly 
tended his dominions on every fide, and added to tnem {he 
provinces of Syria^ Phanice^ and Media ; but upon being jjte- 
feated by LhcuUus in the Mithrtdaiic war, the ArmeniJ^i^, 
were again diivcn homeward, and their kingdoqi reffraint 
to Armenia Major. Mark Aithony afterwards took theii'Mc 
Artavafdes prifoner, and fent hin[i to Rome in golden fettd 
and Trajan reduced the whole country into a Romanjprd- 
vince. But it fince recovered its liberty, and we find it 
governed by its own kings in the reign of Conjianitne the 
Greats and fomc time after, though they were then feuda- 
tories to the emperors till 687, when they were fubdued by 
Saracens, I'hefe held it till thc.vruption of the Turks. 
or Turcomans^ out of Scythia^ who made themfelves matters 
of this province, and gai»e it the name of Turcemania. 
happened, according to fijme, in the year 75y; but, ac- 
cording to others, not fill 844. But whllft the 7i<r^j were 
employed in/>thtr conquefts, the Armenians took the oppor- 
tunity of rcioverihg their liberty^ atul ttt up Tome new kings 
of their own. Thefe were again fqbdued by the Tartars^ 
but not fc^ extirpated but that there ftill remained fome of 
them, one of whom fucceedingto the throne of Perjia^ mz^ 
Armenia a province of that kingdom iri, 147^* \y 0 fs 

again partly reconquered by under fulrti^Sf/iVw I. 

in 151^; fo that ever fince, the wftkrn part ha^rontinued 
fuUed t& the Turks^ and the eattei^ft twhe Per^ns, 

1 HE' Turkijh inhabitants of this coulgjU^ough inferior 
in nuniber to the Chriftians, are pottenkd of fome of the 
richeft and faireft territories on 8ach fide^f the Euphrates j 


Arsnenia. but with this difference, that irtftcad of iSew abfolute ma- 
. ^Hers, as they forinerlv were, ^hey are now tfi^iitqjv to tljp 

Ottoman Porte^ or rather enjoy k^adow of libfcrtjuyidcr it? 
and hence procteds their inmriiiA^^^ agunl^j^t j forxhcy 


1 n.^m 



a4hAe ta tleir anci^t ' ' of leading; a p'aftoral {Ife 

fents^ an ihiftiRg their habitations^ ^ 
of a (w^thy^ cdbplexion, flat nofes, fqnare facts i but their 
vromen^re generally very bandfome, and welt (haped. They, 
are governed by'^heir own chiefs and laws, and profefs the 
JlflooammjmteligiQn^hut do not trouble themfelves much^ 
about the obfervance of it. Being naturally addidled to plun- 
fler, they would do a de^l of mifclflcf to commerce, were it 
not fpr the care of the fturiijh baflias to l^ep them in order: 
for as the tribute paid by the caravans, and the number of 
paiTengers, make the moil; conlufe^gble branch of their in- 
r/isne, it is their intereft to preferve the roads as free and 
fafe as they can. In other refpddh they wink at many ir- 
regularities in their way of life, as their frequent inroads 
'»on the Curdes^ the Arabsy and other neighbouring na- 
that own no fubjeflion to the Porte, rhefc Turksy a 
^roy race, excellent horfemcn, courageous and enterprifing, 
fli ead themfelves likewife towards the eaft, even into Per* 
Jiai^ They are fompuited altogether to amount to about 
one hundred thoufand families. 

The name of Armeniam is alfo given to thofe who were 
tranfported into feveral parts of rerfia by lhah Ahas \ and 


Armenian 
traders 
and ntit* 


more particularly to that celebrated colony of Armenians ^^^chants. 
dwell at Zulfuy one cf the fuburbs of IJpahan* Thcfc Ar^ 
mentans^ and in general all thofe of the tame denomination, 

^ppiy themfelves to trade, which they make their chief 
bufinels, ate civil and polite, and have a great deal of gqpd 
fcnfe and honefly. They are not only, in a great meafure, 
mafteiy of the whole trjje of the Levanty biJt have alfo a 
great &are in that of the moft confiderable tovais in Europe\ 
for it is very commoi^to meet with fomc Armenians at Leg* 
horn and Veniccy in England and in Holland ; wlTilft on the 
Other fide they travel into the dominions of the grand m^u), 
fi/hwi, Javay the Philippine IJlandsy and over all the Eaft, 
pxzo^Xihina. It is nAH*grccd among the learned, under 
what abS.'* king of Pjs^tay thfc colony of Zulfa was trafifported 
to IfpcAany and fcttlft ifhcre it now is. But it is very certain 
that lhah Aba^ ^^reaty in order to feciire the conqueft of 
^rmentOy whicn ^had taken from the Turksy removed into 
Perfia the firft M^unians who ever fettled there ^ and about 
thirty thoufanj^familics of them were tranfported* into the 
•province only, from whyice the fineft Perfian 
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He alfo caufed all the inhabitants of Zulfa^ a 
at IJpahan,\rhence the new 
tookm name. Thia Zulfh is now^ the cen- 
s Cogf&erce of the Jrmtniam j and it is to the 
. - lame 



fame Shah Atas thefe people owe their geniul ai^d ipacity 
for trade, which did but very little appear til^ their lanfmi- 
gration into Ptrjia. And as Abas the Great had other 
view but to enrich his country, and was fepfible bC could 
^ot compafs that dehgn but by the means of trade, he call 
his eyes upon filks, as the moll precious commodity, and 
upon the Armenians^ as thp moll prpper people to dif^ofe of 
itp In Ihort, the Armenians^ who were but hulbandmen, 
were by him turned into merchants, and thefe merchants 
are become fome of the moll^able and moll celebrated traders 
in the world. When thes the trade of the Armenians was 
Sufficiently eftablilhed^ the ^ings of Perfia no longer me^ 
died with it; the citizens oi Zulf a alone continued to fugr 
port it, and by the affillance of their brokers or agents, whL 
are of the fame nation with themfelves, theydillribute througm 
the whole world the finell and richell commodities of 
Thefe agents undertake for a very moderate profit, to co^ 
duA the merchandizes to the very places they are delign. 
for, to take care of them during the march .of the caravans, 
to difpofe of them to the bell ^advantage they can, and to 
give afterwards a faithful account to thofe by whom they 
are intruded. It cannot be fufficiently expreiled how faith- 
ful thofe agents are, what care they take to preferve the 
merchandizes they condu£l, not fearihg even to run the 
danger of perilhing themfelves, in order to fuccour the c a- 
mels, and other beads of burden- that carry them, at tR? 
croffing of rivers, or at thb difficult pafles of mountains. 
Their charity for each other is unfpeakable; and, when 
thofe who arfMetded in fome town are acquainted with the 
-coming of a caravan, they do not fcruple to undertake a 
journey of ^a day or two, in order t6 go and meet them, 
and carry refrelhments to their brethren. When the cara- 
vans make any day in towns, the Armenians^ to live t^^ 
cheaper. Join fevcral together. In Afia^ }hty (t\\ upem the 
road ha^wares of Venice^ Fraff/le^^wb^nyj and Jmgland^ 
in order to get provifions. In Euro^p&^y obtain ^em for 
mufk and fome fpice. In a word, therd^no nation com- 
parable to them for fobriety, good hulbaiE^^nd honedy. 
Jt is true, indeed, that when their^ifFairs pn^e unprolperous 
in thofe foreign countries whg-e they trao^ they feldoi^ 
^^return home, not daring, they fay, to appeaLjbefore their 
creditors, whofe confid^^nce they have abufed. V?irNt mull 
be 6wned that thjg happens vejr)MQ|^m ; it beingienfdmely 
uncommon to fee an Armenian becSmi^ bazkrim. There 
is nothing more extraofdinary,’ and at thafame-lime more 
pleafant, than thejnannyr 'of ftriking bai^^g^ \moTig th« 
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Jrment^.* 'Vbtybe^n with putting money upon the table; 
after wnich, tney cavil or difpute as much as they can about 
the the buyer and the feller prefenting and repulling 
alternately the 'pieces of money which they add to the price 
offered, or 'which they abate from the price demanded : this*' 
is always done with fb much noife and ill humour, that one 
would think tHey are going to devour each other. All this, 
however, is nothing; but grimace and aifaSlation ; . and when 
the broker, who is always prefent at this comedy, judges 
that things are pretty near their'VaVie, he fqueezes the feller’s 
hind with fo much violence that he makes him cry out, but 
does not leave him till he acce|[lts the buyer’s offer. The 
fj'.rce ends with reciprocal jokes, each laughing on his fide, 
j oinking that he has the beft of the bargain.* 

The principal towns in Armenia^ which are populous and Principal 
^ ^^althy, are Erzerum^ the capital, and TocaU Both carry on towns. 
,^)^con{iderable trade in brafs and copper ware, furr, gall- 
nuts, caviar, madder, filk, yellow and red leather, and printed 
callicoes. The TEngliJh keep ^ conful at Erzerum^ who is 
generally in great credit and efteem. Other places of fome 
note are Van^ Kars Irvan^ Zulfa^ and Mackfiuan. 

ARARAT^ a celebrated mountain in this country, not Mount , 
^ like Taurus^ Caucafus^iZnA, a great many others, which ought 
' rather to be called vaft chains of mountains of extraordi- itfcrmdn 
length, rifes with two fummits, one larger and fome- ^ 
what higher than the other, but bath of fo prodigious a height, 
as to be feen at the diftance of five days journey. The Ar^ 
menians pay a great veneration to it, from a lTb!*^f that it was 
^e place on which the ark refted, and pretend to (hew fome 
fragments of it, whicl^ they fay have been preferved from 
corruption, not fo much by a miracle, as from tlie ferenity 
^ of the climate at that vaft height, which is fo much above 
tiiAxlouds, that there is neither rain, fnow, dew, nor any 
thing «iut* continual fu9(}»iffe. The afceiit is not only very 
difficult tnd fatiguinso^ut alfo dangerous, through the rug- 
gednefi of fome partZ the deep fands of others, the horrid 
precipices onQj^^omiged to behold in the way, not without 
horror, and the di^dful giddinefs which feizes the ftouteft. 

There are two i^nafteries* at the bottom of the mountain, 
and higher up »ew IhepherdI huts. Afcending froiA thence, 

^me pamii^l^r are feeh flying* about but proceeding to the 
fecond r^cp^ nothing but tygers are met with, whiw com- 
monly keed^t a^due stnd here and there-a flight of 

/crows. AB the"* r^ihiing part of the mountain is covered 
I with fnpWflwhicI^ aU probability has befn there ever fince 
' * the 
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the flood \ attd thick clouds overf^read it I'VoK oltl hdlf, at 

leaft, of rhe year, and keep It quite from fight, f 

GEORGlUy the third province or divifion of t$e eaftefn 
^Jiatic Turkipy is the country which lies between, tlU Euxine 
and the Cajpian fea, and is fo called, according to fome, from 
St.' George the Martyr y who is the patron qf all the Chri- 
ftians of the Greek church ; but With more probability, ac- 
cording to others,«rrom a name derived from its river 

Kur. The inhabitants arejndifferently called Georgiy Gurgiy 
and Kargiy and the country Qurgifiatiy and Kurgi/tiafi^ by the 

GEORGIA is bounded^'on the north ^ CircUffiay on th^ 
eaft by Dagbejian and Shirvarty on the fputh by JfrmenWy i nd 
on the welt ioy the Euxiruy or Black Bea. It comprehend^ 
in its larg^ft extent the CokhU and Iheria of the aaicienpjbs 
the Daghejlan and Shirvan comprehend the ancient Alht^idl 
It is divided by a ridge of mountains intoeafiern and 
in the firft of which are the kingdoms of f^aket on the norfb,* 
znd Carduel on thefouth. The weftern contains Abcajfta onr 
the north, then Mingreliay Miretay and Guriel^ Georgia is 
again divided into Georgia in general, thus including in its 
largeft fenfe, the limits of the above kingdoms and Georgid 
PropeTy in which fenfe the provinces of Abcaffta and min^ 
gretia arediftinA from it; fo that it contains ohiy thofe of 
Cakn and CarthueU This difiindion is necefflary to bMe- 
IhemBered by thofe who^ftudy hiftory, becaufe' there was a 
thne when the whole country of Georgia was governed . by 
kings of tt^ o*wn« As for Georgia Proper y it was conquered 
by the Perftan king, who keeps a vieferoy in it, and obliges 
him to make public profeflion of Mohamtnedanifmy ^without 
which none can be admitted to that dignity. 

This country is naturally rich and fertile, but is far fr^ 
b^ing rightly cultivated ; and though the natjves p iefs 
Chriftianity, they arc of fo ruHtNwd vicious a natflre, that 
they neither encourage ingenmV^^r labour/nor apply 
themfelves t6 agriculture, manufSAu^s^ or other laudable 
occupations. 

GEORGIA abounds with wpods anl^ountains, but has 
likewf/e a great number of beautiful pla#H^ though not wide 
in proportion tO their length* The heart 
, and even, is Watcrefl by the river JPar, 
rality of gcogaaphcrs Cyrus ox^or us ; it conJi 
CemcafuSy and running throneiriTll^iddte.of •k, empties it- 
felf into the Cafpian^ea. T^is river l»s an advantage 
all the other great oni^s Of Perfia^ that ic^^fcaWc'throu^' 
k great part qf TWS hiinirr 
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iTHfi jirhclIicliiT try of Gi^rgia : thinly inhabited, and 
bas b'Qt l^ry few cities in proportion to its extent and fer- 
tility. 'J'his mtift be aferibed to their trading chiefly iii boys 
and girls, ^barbarous and unnatural traffidk, which is here 
carried on to a moft ifliameful height, parents felling their 
child^n^ ttafters.their'fcrvants, lords their valTals and tenants, 
and in Kbort, every man felling what males and females he 
can get power ov'er» all which are difpofcKl of to the Turh^ 

Perfans^ and others, who make ufe of them in their armies 
and feraglios, as Haves, mutes, euiiLxrhs, foldiers, (latefnicn, 
and concubines, according as their capacities, or the favour 
they find with their inafters, can ricommertd them. Hence 
then may be faid to proceed its fcarcity of inhabitants and 
g(eat cities, though formerly it abounded with both to a 
^feat^degree, as may appear, not only from its hlftorj^, but 
Tr^*the vaft number of ancient cities now lying in ruins^ 

‘ ijfh ch by their remains feem to have been very large, opu- 
lent, and fumptuoufly built; but were all deftroyed by the 
inundation of northern barbarians from Mount Caucafus^ as 
the Alans^ Hunsy Su^iy and fome others, fo much noted in 
ancient' hiftory for their ftrength, courage, and conquefts. 

To thefe alfo may be added the once famed Amazonsy who 
. dwelt in the neighboutbood of this country towards the 
north, and who invaded and deftroyed the kingdom of Caket 
o*" Cuguetia. 

The air of Georgia is ferene, dr^, and heaUhfuI, but very 
cold in winter and hoc in fummer. The fine weather com- 
monly begins about Mayy and lads till N&vmb^ry but the 
lands want a good deal of watering to make .them produce a 
full crop ; in which C3.% they yield plenty of all forts of 
grain, pulfe, and fruits, which fell at a cheap rate, fo that the 
people live here in eafe and plenty. The fruits in particular 
are lb exquiii^e, that no country in Europe produces better 
pi^sand apples, nor any ic :^^more delicious pomegra^iates. 

' The bread is as good ap any in the world. The cattle both 
large and fmail are fat kn^good, and in great numbers ; and 
the fame may be fni'd of the game. But the common peo- 
ple live moftly,if fit^i altogether upon fwine’$ fleft), which is 
every where exdell^^nt, and by their own account very ^hole- 
fonfb and eafy o^igeftion. T^e river Xnr, as well as the 
Ct^im Sejg, (v^ich lies eaft of Georgiay ftmplies it with plenty 
and variety of/fi(h, fo chat each feafon of the year is abun- 
dantly furnifhipd wjth ev^^f^ifVcdllary peculiar to it. But 
the moft noble prod of Georgia is ita^ excellent wine, of 
which "great q^aantf^s at a moderate’ price are Tent into the 
lieighbo^ing/^ "\itrics*, and particul'^nly Perfia for the 
: . . * " . - king's 
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king^s own table. It likewife produces a 4 <xh{^ of filk _ 
but as the Georgians hardly know how td manufaAure it, 
it is chiefly fent to EYxerum in Armenia for that purpofe. 
Georgian There is hardly any nation under the fun that can boaft 
women, of fuch fine women. Nature feems to ha^'heaped fuch 
graces upon them as are no where to be feen, whether we 
confider them with refpe£t to their fair cbmplexion^ beau- 
tiful faces, handfome ftature, flender waifl, or clean limbs. 
This is the reafon they are in fuch requefl in the courts of 
Perjia and Turkey ; but^fof the better part they are as vicious 
as handfome, contributing by their lewdnefs, to wbich.they 
are extremely addi£led, to that inundation of fenfuality by* 
which the country is over-run. 

CbaraHer The men are alfo very comely, tall, and well fhaped,^nd 
of the men. have good natural parts, which might be greatly imprcved 
by the help of a good education ; but they are comiMnly 
brought up in fuch a manner, as rather tends to keep them 
ignorant, vicious, and untraSable } fo that they are generdUy 
knavilh, deceitful, pcriidiouj, treacherous, ungrateful, proud, 
impudent, and commonly behave with the moft furpriiing 
infolence, and where once offended, retain an irreconcileable 
hatred to the end of their lives. Thefe are not their only 
vices, being alfo fhamefully given to drunkennefs, debauchery, 
lewdnefs of the wofft kind, which is looked upon rather as 
gallantry than a difgrcce. The very clergy make n ojcr d- 
pie to be feen beftially d'’unk, efpecially on holidays, or pub- 
licly keeping concubines for their own ufe. They are like- 
wife great ufurers, feldom lending without a valuable pledge^ 
and at thd rate of two or three per cent, per month, as oui 
common pawn-brokers. In other refpeds they appear af- 
fable, courteous, and grave, and give all kind of liberty to 
ftrangers to live, trade, and converfe among them in wh^r 
^vay, and to profefs what religion they pleafe : fo that, peo- 
ple are feen here of feveral nations, as Twrir, At nenians^ Per^ 
fiani'^ yews^ Greeks^ Indians^ Tartars^ Ruffians^ and Europeant i 
"but the Armenians are the moft r^im *rous, and by carrying 
on the greateft part of the trade, alhe. ^Ifo the richeft, for 
which reafon the haughty Georgians i ate and defpife them, 
and confider them in the faihe light*^^s Europeans do the 
yevsri The Georgians weaf* fur caps dir^heir heads, and a 
kind of long loofe ^veft, opened before, oL^^hicb maj^ be 
buttoned at pleafure; their breeches and **^iqdOr-garments 
are like thofk of the P/i}£ar<^-« 4 nd fo is th^ intire drefs of 
their women. , ''' I 

» Their boiyres, efpqjcially thofc of' A® beticr/ort, are alfo 

^ ‘ j^fter the mod^l-sOtefc of rer/ia, as their public 

buildings i 
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iiun«}Srig^ } and |hey may affbrd to have them birilt after thd 
heft maimer, h;|ving not only ftone, wood, plaifter, lime, 
and all other materials in the greateft plenty and cheapnei^ ; 
blit alfo ^an have the moft laborious work done for little or 
nothing by .their own vaflals, over whom they have fuch an 
* abfolute powfcr-, that they can keep them employed whole 
montl /3 ’ together, without allowing them either wages or 
food. The churches in the cities are neat, well built, and 
kept clean, and fame of them even grant} and ftatrlv : but 
in the country, they are mean .without, dirty within, and 
for the moft part neglcdled and decaying. The Giorgiansy 
a[s well as the other Chriftians on the weft and north, have 
a very ftrange cuftofti of building moft of their churches on 
the tops of high and almoft inacceftible mountains, and at a* 
di tance from their towns, to which they feldom or ever 
repah;, infomuch that fome of them are not operbd once in 
ten years i and they have a prevailing notion among them^ 
that if they do but build a church in this manner, ail their 
fins of whatever kijid (hai'i be forgiven to them. 

The tenets of the Gmrgiaiis are much the fame with Tenetsi 
thofe of the Greek church. They are faici to have received frelatesf 
*the Chriftian faith about the middle of the fourth century, 
by means of a woman-flave. But if we except the Mhigre^ 

•iians^ who are rather the* worft of the two, they feem to have 
really loft both the fpirit and notion of Chriftianity, and to 
hu'Ve^retained only the name. They neither feem to know, 
or at leaft to obfeive any precept' of the g^)fpel, only thb 
Georgians keep up their fafts and feftivals^a little more 
ftriiftly, and make ufe of longer prayers than Mingre^ 
lions. They are under a patriarch, ftyled Catholicos, with 
an archbiftiop, and fe\<eral brfhops always chofe;ji by the 
Perjian viceroy, who, though a Mohammedan^ at leaft in out- 
ward profeflinn, commonly fills thefe dignities with his own 
relations. ^The nobles and gentry in the country alTume 
the fame privilege ill their pwn territories, and nc3s5 only 
beftow thofe benefices on whom they pleafe, but even ga 
fo far as to depofe, in'kpriton, and puniih thofe ecciefiaftics 
under them, as the// do their, common vaflals among the. 

Jaity. . . 

Ijw the province, Off ancient kjngdom of Mingreliay are con- 
tained thofe of A/ieretia^ Gauria^ and Samfea^ as haviiijr been 
alf • formerly iHper onemonaichi and •tnoiigh they form a 
larger countr^ than that of Georgia^ properly fo called, yet 
they are recUvnecW by gj^grapfiers as part of that country, 
and are compa-jehen^d under that gen?r^I name. The in- 
habitants d/h?ch )»j&^hcarefl: Mingr^a^ are tfic Suani. AianL 
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jtbutffis^ Circafftans^ Ziequi, and Carmhtli^ |Lll yrhil:h pretend 
to be Chriftians, though neither faitb nor <|^ 7 dtion are founJ 
among them. 

Mount The famed Mount Cautafus^ a great curiof^y in this 
between the Cafpian and Euxine.^^zs^ and has 
* RuJJian Tartary on the north, and Turkey arid Georgia ora, 
the fouth. It is higher and larger than the mouhts imaus 
and Tauruu both in refpedt to its various fummits, which are 
always covered ^ith fhow, and in refpe6t to its extent from 
eaft to weft, and from nortFTi to fouth. It is full of rocks and 
frightful precipices, whWe,|pith great labour, paths are cut 
out of the rock, fSr thc^ convenience of paflfage, which 
notwithftanding, very difficult by reafon of the fteep decli- 
vity. In wjlnter the fnow lies long, and adds much to.the 
difficulty jind danger of the paflage ; which the better to (.ro« 
vide againft 5 the guides wear a fort of (hoes, with faals as 
broad as a racket, and much in that form : thefe (hoes pre- 
ferve them from (Inking into the ^fnow, and by the n they 
(kirn along the furface with furprizing . agility, at the fame 
time turning alide the fno$v, and making a path for the 
paflengers, with a kind of (hovel which they carry in their . 
hands. A high wind is then very dangerous, as the drifts 
of fnow caufed by it will overwhelm both man and horfe. 
The palTage over is computed to hh about one hundred and 
twenty miles; but in tl;»e way are feveral villages, where tra- 
vellers find plenty of pyovifions ; for the foil in genei%} is 
very prolific, even to the top, yielding corn, wine, fruits,, 
honey, and cattle, rn abundance, and all very good in theiri 
kind. The caftern parts of Caucafus terminate in two portetl 
gates or pafles, which ferved as a paflage to the Huns to 
enter ifrto the territories of the Ferftans and Romans, One 
of them was anciently called Caucajian^ and the other Cafpian : 
the firft has fince changed its name for that of T%ur. 

The riv^r Phajis^ of great note alfo among (he ancients, 
bencts its courfe through part of this country. Its fountain-^ 
head Is among the ridges of Mougt Caucafus,, and thence tra- 
verfing the province of Mtngrelm^ continues winding weft- 
ward, and ennrpties itfelf into the Euxiioe by two mouths 
forming a multitude of pleafant ides. Ins waters retain their 
fweetaefs for a confiderable way in th'e (jg, which mgy b6 
attributed to their ligbtnefs^as fwimming^^fome time on 
tl^ furface of the fait. It is reckoned one ^thv.largeftVi^ 
vers in all AJik^ and towa^'d^.i|:f, mouth is a ilile and a half 
in breadth, and its bed upwards of'£xty (kthcli^ deep. Some 
think it, from ;t8 name^of Phajts^ to the ‘ancient Pifon, 
mention^ by as one of the riversNsfJ^fadife.' 

T»e^ 
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;THB*prvici|al qhw and towns of Georgia zxtTTjefflis^ 
ttic capital, GJ-/, Suram^ Zagan^ Cotatis^ Akahtke^ and 
TerchL 


C H A 1^,. VI. 

Of the Origin^ Conqueftsj Government Religion^ Cujloms^ 
Manners^ Polity^ of tbd Turks. 

H a V I N G defcribcd cveiy ftii^ that is material re- 
lating ta^the provinces of ihc Turktjh Aftaiic empire. 

It leemed necefTary to fubjoin here a general ijdea of the 
p eople, who, by an almoft infenfible increafe, Jhave at length, 
formed one of the greateft and moft potent dgminions at 
prefbnt fubfiiling in the world. 

If we (hould endeavour to trace their origin back toT its 
fource, we might find tl^t it reaches almoft as high as the urks.' 
general dirperfion*of nations.^ The Hunsy known for fe-. 
veral centuries paft by the name of Turks^ at firft occupied 
the country north of Chind^ between the rivers Irtifch and 
Amour j by degrees they became mailers of all Great Tartary ^ 
and eftabliflied' a dominion in thofe vaft countries, which 
maintained its grandeur above 2000 years : the remaining 
'monuments point out illuftrious emperors, fage legiflacors, 
and renowned conquerors. Wh|t particularly renders t^e 
^hillory of this people an interelling flatter, is its connexion 
with the hiftories of almoft all the other people of Europe 
and Afid. It is blended with that of the Chinef^ mA eaftern 
Tartars^ who were contiguous to the Hunsy and with whom 
they had continual wars. In the reign of t^e enSperor Va^ 
lensy thefe HunSy under the condutft of Attilay abandoned 
the frontiers of Chindy trayerfed immenfe countries, and 
brought ravage and defolation with them into Europe, It 
cannot be queftioncd but thatche particulars of this irription, 
and an inquiry into the ^lufes that produced it, muft throw 
great light upon the biftory of the lower empire. 

Aftbr thefe Huns came others from the fide of Perficy 
who fettled in Iconium, To them fucceeded the Ottoman 
Turks. There is do deducing the origin of any of thefe, 
l|pt by clearin.^'up many difficulties which occur in the Greek 
writers, Hhfl iointing/OUt the errors vmich abound in Chid^ 
eondjflusy ^onurkijh hiftori^ns, and prince CBntemiry who has 
followecj them ttfb fcriz/luloufly. T^o^come at a knowledge 
the.TVr^^ who e^tinguiflied the^power of the caliphs, and 
reduced dicin' to mere chiefs of a religiontihe biftory of thu 
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MulTulman emperors muil be reviewed. , Tm Ryjtans^ Poks^ 
a|Ad Hungarians^ muft meet with part of their ovrn aflairsin 
the details which concern the expedition of tfie Tartars as 
far as the Baltic Sea. In a word, thefe barbarians httve made’ 
' - incurfions into Itafy^ Germany^ and France^ fo.that their hif- 
tory has a connection with that of all thofe Hates. In the 
wars occafioncd by the crufades, the French were* always 
fighting againft the Turks: an inquiry into this people can* 
not therefore but fcClify, in that reaped, the ancient French 
hidorians, and teach us ho^ to diftinguifh what is true in 
them from circumdances which an extravagant credulity .fias 
prevailed upon them to admit. 

But as it is not our bulinefs to point out the objeCls to 
which a genial hiftory of the Huns fhould extend, it will 
be fufficient to obferve in regard to the their defcend- 
an'ts, that though we are not informed of the occafion of 
their change of habitatiouv it may notwithftanding be eafily 
guefled at. Being a very ftout .and hardy people, they 
propagated fo faft, that they were obliged not only to en- 
large their borders, and fpread themfelves where they moft 
conveniently could, but likewife to fend out large colonies 
into other lands. 

Firft The firft attempt they made, was upon Georgia^ about 

cuf^on of the middle of the eighth century, w here, having only ravaged 
r^^Turks. and plundered the country, they retired, or perhaps yvere’ 
fqrced fo to do, by the r^pulfe they tret with. But when 
'they had once found the fwcets of this firft expedition, it is 
not to be doubled but that they conceived eager defires after 
a fecond ; aud that it would not be long before they came 
with a greater force, and with fufEcient refolution to fettle 
themfelvcV, if pcflible, in a country To far fuperior in every 
refpeCtto their own. Accordingly in 844, rufhing on like 
an impetuous torrent, they penetrated as far as Armenia 
MapVy where they fixed themfelves. They did tnot, how- 
ever, iter their old way of liviiTg, but cc/ntented themfelves 
with their ufual cuftom of dwelling in tents, and (hifting 
their habitations as occafion required,, till about the year 
1000, when they were invited by the king of Perfia into bis 
fervi<;:r, who, at that time, was ftrongly befet by the caliph 
of Bahykn on one fide, and tho Indians oif the other. . Tlv?ir 
brave general Tangrolipix having marched ^ ,(he head of 
three thoufand of them to his affiftance, fooit a/(^:r totally 
defeated his endmy ; but that ungrateful monarch, inftead 
of rew^atding their vaj|our, refufed t^pay tir flifmifs them, 
and even caufed their paflage homewarddr^o be flopped; Tho 
Turles^ extremely at this treatment, Iretircd into a 

' - wil- 
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wil^craefs, v>hettce making frequent exturfions, they- plun* 
dered and ravaged all the adjacent countries ; and having 
furptiztd and Entirely routed twenty thoufand Perfiam fent 
againft in, they began to grow very numerous and power- 
ful, The king marched next againft them at the > 
head of^a numerous army, but tRev encountered him alfo 
near Ijpc:han\ and after a long and fierce conf.ift, in which 
that monarch was killed, thev gained a compleatvicioiy, and 
Tangrolipix entering that at the head of his victorious 

Turks j fetzed on the Perfian throne, and -having embraced 
Muhammedanifm^ was unanimouily acknowledged by all the 
Ptrfians in 1030. % 

This was already a great ftep towards the rife of theTtfr/v}^ Pifi of 
power in thi« country; but Tangrolipix not,jJoppin2 here, 
fooii after fill up')n the caliph of Babylon^ delcatc;! and killed ^*’‘**'^''* 
hitii,'and feized alfo on that kingdom. H s next attempt was 
oh Arabia on one fide, and Media on the r*-her ; but thefe 
proving unfuccersful, he#turned his arms aiiainft Afia Minor^ 
which was then iit a manner i)egle6led and drfinceKfs, on 
account of the difienfions then raging at Conjiantinople* His 
fon Axatiy and nephew Cutlumofes^ who were at the head of 
this expedition, made a very quick progrtfs there in a little 
time. Tangrolipix an^. his fucceftbrs pofl’clFfd the Perfian 
.throne till about the year 1260, when the Tartarsy under' 
their prince Haahtiy invaded it, and with as great rapidity of 
fjiccefs as itie Turks had over-riyi Perfia^ AJJyria^ and Aj^a 
■ lAinory made themfelvcs matters of all xhu Pe^jian dominions, 
and for^that time brought down the grandeur greatly 

below their owm # 

At the fame time tjjat Tangrolipix's poft-^rity reigned in 
Perfiay there was formed another ftiall kingdom 
in theeaftof Perjiun under a prince of anorher fainily, "^'heie 
were then, it fccms, two eminent Turkijh fam die's, the Sel- 
xueexarty ftom which Tangrolipix was d»*fcended ; and the 
Ogyziany fiom which Ottoman afterwards iprung. Solymany 
the grandfather of and fultan of Machan^ (for thiC 

was bis title) feeing Curfumesy the laft of the Selzucclan fa- 
mily tecomc the victim of the Tartars^ hadlitcK- hope s him- 
felt to cfcape their fuiy by^ny other means tiian flight. Ac- 
Cidrdingly, taking*wiih him all his family, a.nJ a&^ianv of 
kih friends were willing t 5 accoijpanv him, he retired 
lirft ‘mto Ayhienia^ thence into Cappadicia and ^yt}a\ and 
afterwards /eyideavouring to retwrn ‘O his'’af>lcienc rerritories, 
was unfortunateTy drcfwned in croffi^ the Euphrates^ His 
' ton Ertogr^l\ father of Ottotnarty wiihiiis travcHiilg wjg- 

eohs and forry equipage, begi’^ed of 4 iis ^puiuryman the ful- 

. ’ I3 
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|tan of Icohiunt% a fmall trad of land to refidellny'and at tha 
fame time gave him fuch feafonable aififtance with his littio 
army againft the Tartars^ then at war with him; th^ an in- 
^ tire vidtory was gained over them. This fo ingratiated him 
19 the fultan, that he graivted him a parcel of land, where 
he led a quiet paftoral life, after the primitive Turkifli man- 
ner, and lived to a good old age. 

Otto< His fon Ottoman^vfYio was too brave and ciiterprizing a 
' man’s rife prince to follow his father’s ai^ampie, foon found means to 
and cen^ raife himfelf to a greater degree of power and gU>ry. He be- 
quejis* gan with attacking his neighbours, and cairying off nu- 
merous herds of cattle fronf ther .next he feized on their 
caftles, which being of little or 1 >rength, he eafily made 
himfelf mafter'of. His fuccefs fo incrcafed with his force, 
that at lengrh he began to attack h'lgc cities, and in a Iktle 
time fubdued thofe of Prufa^ Nice^ ai inny others; info- 
much that the greater part of Jfta-Minor was forced to 
fubmit to his fuperior arms and fortune, Hereupon, he 
founded a new kingdom of the Turh in Afta-Mimr^ which 
continued to increafe and fwallow up all the inferior ones. 
It is from him that the Turkijh empire obtained the name of 
Ottoman^ and the piefent grand fignior deduces his pedigree 
from him. • 

Conquifs OPTOMAN^^ fon, Orchams^ firft palled the Hellefpont^ 
«/Otto- and reduced Gallipoli and ?)thcr places in Europe. ^ Amurath^ 
man’s bi» liicceilbr, reduced Adridlwple^ Servioj and Bulg*ari(i. After 
him, Bajazet conquered Thrace^ Macedon^ and Achaia ; but 
being taken prilSner by Tamerlane^ beat out his brains-againd 
the iron cage\e was kept in. Solyman^ eldcft fon of Bajazet^ 
fuccecdcd to the European provinces, ^ahmei^ the youngeft 
ibn of Bajazet^ poilefled the Afiatic provinces in 1450 ; and 
having fubdued Solyman^ fucceeded to the whole. He alfo 
conquered Dacia and part of Sclavonia. Amuratb ll^in 1547, 
fubduec^ the reft of Achaia^ Pl%ffplyy and Epirus^ and invaded 
Hungary. Mahomet 11 . furnamed the Greats conquered the 
two empires of Con/iantinople and ifapezond^ with two hun- 
dred cities more, and was firft ftyled emperor of the Turks. 
Conjlantimple taken in 1453, •and Trapezond in 1460,* 
Bajazet \\. in 1481, fubdued Cqramania^ reduced Hoo Morq/t 
and Daldiaiia^ then pofiefled the Venetiansy and part of 
Armenia. Selimus II. iti 1512, fubdued the Mdmalufy' king^ 
doni in Egypt, PqfeJlinej Syria, and Arabia Petraal Sofyman 
the Ma^nifcent, in 1520, reduced Rhodes, ^JBelgrade, Buda^ 
and great part of Hungary in Europe \ and Babylon, Affyria, 
and Mejopotamia vA Jyta.^ Selimus 111 . in i566»‘CooV Cyprus 
jfrom the ^enetiansqr Tunis in Afric'a from the Moors. 
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JmutathllL^cnUjfrged his conquefts on the fide of Perjia* 

Mahomit IV. in 1648, took Candia from the Vemtians^ after 
a fiege of^hirty years, having loft before it 180,000 men : 
the Chriftiatis loft 8o,oco men in the defence of it. Volun- 
teers from every Chriftian nation a(]^fted the Venetians in this 
war. Selyman III. in 1687, htfiegtd-Vienna^ but met with a 
total defeat there by yohn Sobie/kiy king of Poland^ and loft 
great part of Hungary \ the Venetians alio recovered the Morea 
from him. In the reign aTjriLhmet 11. 1691, the Turki were 
iiitirely driven out of Hungary and Tranjyhania, Admet re- 
covered the Morea back agair from t\it%Venctians in 1715. 

V. dc poled nis uncle .Adimet \n 1730, and 
was fucceeticd by fultan Ofman III. who dying on the 29th of 
Oeiobsr^ lySSi his nephew, the prefent emperor, Mujlapha 
III- wjio was bom in lyi^afcendcd the throne.* 

The Turks had clrc original of their civil government Govern^ 
founded in time of war ; lor when they firft came out of tnentofthe 
Scythia or Tartary^^n^ toftk up arms, and 'fubmitted to one Turks, 
general, it may be fuppofed chart they had no laws but what 
were arbitrary and martial, and moft agreeable to their in- 
tended enterprize. The firft fultans, owing their promotion 
purely to their own valour, and elate with ideas of maxims 
• of war, would h^ve a blind obedience paid to them ; they 
puniflied with feverity, and endeavoured to keep their fub- 
je£ls under an inability to revolt ; Jnd they would be ferved 
only by perfons w'ro ftood indebfied to them for their fo»- 
‘tune, and whom they could advance without jcaloufy, and 
crulli without injuftice. Thei'c maxims, wHIch have con- 
« tinued amongft them for upwards of four centifiies, render 
the fultan abiblute maffer of his empire. > In*.poflefiing the 
intire revenue of it himfclf,he does but enjoy the inheritance 
of his anceftors ; and if he has an abfolute power of life and 
death over^his people, he regards them only as the iflue of 
his forefathers flaves.. His fubje^s alio are fo intire^ per- 
fuaded of the fame opinion, tliat they make no refiftance, but 
fubmit to the firft order Vor taking away their life or goods. 

This excefs of obedience, infufed into them from their very 
cradle by a refined piece of policy, is rather a duty of religion 
than maxim of ftata \ and, under the force of this prejudice, 
even the chief officers of the ^mpire conclude it t(T be the 
Ifgheft good fortune and gl^ory to end iheir days by the hands 
or order of their lord. The whole extent^ of the Turkijh 
empire, land9 an4 houfes, caftld^ and arms, (except landa 
dedicated to religious ufes) are therefore the proper goods of 
the ^and* li^nior ; and being bis pofieffion^and right, remain 
jn lus foie gift and difpofa). The lands being thus origi- 
• • : ' I 4 naUy 
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nally in the prince, divifions, after conqueft^ iw^ere made of. 
the houfes, manors, and farnis, among the foldiery, and 
called timars, as rewards for their valour and labour^ incon- 
iideration of which every one, proportionably to J)is revenue 
and poiTeilion, is obliged fo niamrain hori'e and men, to be i 
always ready when the grand fignior (hall call him. forth to 
ferve in the wars. Thib*ls not unlike the tenure of knight* 
fervice in England^ or lands held of the crown ; but with 
this diiFerence, that here thoy^are enjoyed by die title of a 
Axrd and Settled law, ne^er to be forfeited but upon treafon 
and rebellion 5 wheaea-, though the Turks cnjpy them *alfo 
by inheritance from father to ibn, yet they are only a$ 
nfufrudloiy duiing the plcafure of the fultan, to whom the 
property is aKvavs n fervei, and who often, as his humour 
and j*jnry kad !ilm, to pleafe and .uratify a ftranger, 
an ancient whole family niis Tor many generations 

enjoyed that inheritance. 

The ahfolute and unlimited powdr of ihi^ fultan is ftill mord 
evident from the titles thev give him, as “ God cm earth, 
the lhadow of God, biother to the fun and moon, the giver 
of all earthly crowns, Cifr/* And though they, do not eredl 
altars to him, as was dene .to lisxt Roman emperors, yet the, 
exalted notions they entertain of hb power, ihe ray of di- • 
vine illumination they conceive to he in him, are a kind of. 
imagery and idolatrous fkocy they frame of his divinity. 
fnaugu^ • When there is a new ^nperor or fultan, it is cuilomary 
ration of to condud him With great pomp to a place in the fiburbs.of* 
th fultan, CenJianiimpUy Vailed where folemn prayers ate made, 
that God v^uIJ profper, and infufe wifJom into him, who ^ 
is to m 'Hage {o great a charge. Thm the muici embracing 
him, bellows his blefling, and the fultan fwears and promiies 
folemnly to maintain the mudulman faith and the laws of 
the prophet Mohammed. . Afterwards the vizier^ of the bench 
and ot^er bafhas, wi*h profound reverence ki/ling the ground 
firfi, and then the hem of his veft, acknowledge him to bq 
their lawful and iind^mbted fovetei^n. This term of inau- 
guration over, he retu:ns with the like' fojejmnity to the fe- 
raglio. , Thc/uhan in this manqer obliges hiinfelf to govern ' 
wic^'.in the compafs of the law ; but he is given fo large z 
latitude; that he cannot be ^*id to be under any reftridion; 
for though bound to^he execution of the Mohamm^an laV^, 

I yet that law ^alls him the mouth and interpreter of it, 
and^ tiidows him with a potver to alter ai^ annul the moft' 
iettled and fixed rules, or at leaft to difpenfq with them, 
an obftacle^o bis^geveinmeut. 
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T*flE grca% of|cers of ftatc in Turkey arc the grand. vizier, Turkifh 
or prime minider ; the mufti, or high prlefl; the viziers 
of thehe^ch, who fit in the divan, or courts of juftice withT^^*^^ 
himj the c^dalifquiers, or chief juhices of provinces; the i 
beglerbfgs, or viceroys ; the baflia%, or governors of towns 
and diftpicis under the bi^glcrbegs ; the kiamacan, or governor 
of Conjiantinople^ who is the grand Vizier’s lieutenant in his 
abfence ; the reis-effendi^ or lord chanceHor and fecretary of 
iiatc; the tefterdar, or loru - tr'e^irer ; the kiflar aga, or black, 
eunuch, fuperintendant to the women; the capi agali, or 
while eunuch, who has the conuoand ^)f all the p^ges and 
white eunuchs ; the chamberlain,* and other officers of the 
houfehold; the aga, or general of the janizaiies; and the 
captain-bafha, or admiral. There are no nobility or heredi- 
<3ry«S^)vernments in thebaihas and grea'l officers of 

flate arc all educated intlie feraglio, being the children of 
Chriftian parents, taken by the Tartars in their cxcurfions, 
or pure haled by t|}e merchants, many of whom deal only in 
this kind of traffic. Sometime^, indeed, the renegado Chri> 
ftians arrive at the higheft employments in their Beets and 
armies, and are obferved to have done more mifehief to 
ChridtMidom, than ihofc educated Mohammedam^ being better 
ikdlcd in the arts of war and navigation than the Turks ufu- 
aily are. And indeed, but few of the native are found 
in any great pofts, thc;r officers, both civil and military, with 
the beflt part of their forces, bein^ compofed chiefly of tlfe 
•children of Chriftians or renegadoes. 

The mult beautiful, w^ell made, and fptighuy gf the youth, educated 
W'ho are dejigned for employments in the government or/>f thefe^ 
army, a»c always revie#ed and approved of by ihe^rand fig- m^Uou 
nior, br fore they are admitted into the fcraglios of Pera^ 
Conjiantiaopbs or Adrianoplcj which are the three colleges or 
feminaries^ where they are educated or fitted fo.r employ- 
ments, according to the opinion the court entertains o&them. 

They are firft tiught .fileiice, and an humble modeft be- 
haviour; then inflrudled tn the Mohammedan YrWgxon^^ and to 
ipeak and write the 'Turkijh language, and afterwards the 
Pe^Jian and Arqhic. Xyhei^ fit for manly exercifes, they are 
.taught the ufe of arms, and (tich orher arcs and feiences as 
'may render them ferviceable tq the (late, and are atfvanced, 

4td theij^fala^ies augmented, acc >rdin^ to their proficiency^ 
and, as places and governments fall, are prefizrred to them ; 
but they are feld^ preferred out of the feraglio till the age 
pf forty, before which they arc thought not fufSciently qua- 
lified for governors. The janizaries, ^r grand fignior’s guards^ 
jue all educated- in the feraglio, and their aga or commander 
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is the mod confidcrabic military officer. Pari of the court 
is compofed pf mutes and dwarfs \ the mutes, who are born . 
deaf and confequentiy dumb, arc about forty in number, 
^and arc taught to difeourfe by figns. With thefc and the 
dwarfs the fulian frequently diverts himfelf; and if a dwarf 
happens to be a eunuch and a mute, too great a valde can- 
not be fet upon hihn. 

U^mtn of The ladies of tHb haram arej^^c^leftion of young beau- 
thi /era- tiful virgins, either the prefeufT of ^vernors, or purchafed, 
or taken in war, moft of them the children of Chriftian pa- 
rents. On their adnftffion^ they arc committed to the charge 
of fomc ancient lady* and taught mufic, dancing, and other 
accomplifiiments, and furr.ifficd with the richeft cloaths and 
ornaments : th*efc frequently play and dance before the grand 
fmnior, while others entertain their converfatibn. 

They are fcarce ever fufFcrcd to go abroad, except when the 
grand fignior removes ; if by water,^ troop of black eunuchs 
convey them to the boats, inclofed with lattices ; and when 
by land, they arc put into cloYc chariots^ and fignals made 
at certain diftances, to give notice that none approach the 
’ road through which they march. Befides thefe Udies, there 
arc a great many feniale flaves in the feraglio, whofc bufincfs 
it is to wait on them. * 

fmes. Turks have alwgys very numerous armies on foot, * 

and the greateft part of tljpm confift of a kindpf militia; 
every one who holds his lands by military tenures, as before 
mentioned, beii^ obliged to bring a certain number of fol- 
diers into thf field : thefe may amount to feveral hundred 
thoufand, and are called out to adtion whenever the govern- 
ment requwes their fervicb. But thetr cfiief dependence is 
on their Janizaries, who have been bred in the fcraglio, and ' 
^xercIfcdin military difeipline from their inlaiicy, and of 
whom there are 25.000 in ad^ual pay. 7 'herc may be in 
the empire 106,000 that bear ithe name of janizaries, but 
thefe arc not enrolled with the. otters : the ferdar in every 
province, who has the command of the janizaries in it, fre- 
quently abufes his office, and will tajee any man into that 
body, who defires to purchafe tht privilege of committing 
putrage^ with impunity, and* of fcrectflng himfclf from 
jufttce i for a janizary is accountable to pone but his own 
officers, whatever violence be commits; and this,w fomt 
|nea(ure, may bo a reafon why the janizaries, who compofe' 
the grand fignior’s guards, frequently depofe Mm when he 
happens to be uofuccVsful, Pr his adminiftration does not* 
plcafc them, thoi^h theyjufually advance his ntfareft- relation 
to the throne. The fpahis, or befl Turkifi 'horfem.en^ bred 
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up 111 martial cxclrcires, as the janizaries, are alfo a very for- 
midable body, and may amount for the grand fignior’s horfe- 
guards, torfbout 12 or 15,000. There are confiderable bo- 
dies of othern under the fame denomination in every pro- 
I vince. But their numerous armies frequently occafion their 
defeat, by charging in too much confufion ; though ba(ha 
Bonneval had prevailed on fome of their troops to fubmit to 
French difeipline, of whicjli they made gfcat advantage in 
their lad German war, redSvering a great extent of country 
they had lofl: fourh of the. Dantibe. *Their naval forces are 
not (o confiderable as might be expeflM in fu^ extcnfive 
dominions, fituate on feveral feas, and abounding in com- 
modious harbours : but their neglecting navigation and% fo- 
reign commerce, is the true reafon they can never find failors 
to man a great fleefe*j 4 j:b fy Aould build one. 

The revenues of the grand fignior ariVe by the cufioms, 
the produce of the demefjrie landi^, and a kind of capitation 
tax, impOfed on every AibjeCt of the empire who is not of ' 
the Mohammedan religion. Another branch of thefe revenues 
arifes from the annual tributes paid by the Crim Tartar^ the 
prinepsof Moldavia^ IFaHachia, the little republic of Ragufa^ 
and part of Mingrelia ; and half a million of money, out of 
a million and a half, levied annually in the kingdom of Egypt^ 
comes into the royal treafury, the refi being laid out in pay- 
ing the ofiicq^ and forces of that province. But all thefe 
are a trifle in comparifon to the vaflr fums the fultan con- 
finually extorts from- his viceroys and great ofiicers of date, v 
under the name of prefents. He is heir to all jiis oificers 
^and miniders ; . and when they have plundered whole pro- 
vinces and kingdoms, tMby are forced to leave all tH> be dif- 
pofed of by him when they die ; and he gives but a very fmall 
portion to the relations of the deceafed, though their ancedor 
has behavedL never fo well. Sometimes, under pretence of 
mifconduCl, he cuts them ofF ip the prime of life, efpcftially 
if they happen to be immoderately rich. 

The current coin of Turkey confids of gold and filvcr, but Coins. 
there is no copper or bVafs money. The gold coin is of two 
forts, the one of their own country, the other of foreign 
moiysy; The flird is called a fsheriff, afqltanine, or (equin, 
and is worth about lor. fterlingi thou^ formerly it pafled 
ptSy foy $s. 6 d. or even for 6/. 6^. Thefe gold pieces 
eome from Grand CairOf the only^ity in the^hoie empire 
where gold istoinad* • The foreign gold are the ducats of 
Germany^ Holland^ Hungary^ and Venici. Alver coins 

jMTC the’ afper and paii& An EngUJh eaosen is worth 120 
* # ' afpers. 
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afpers^ ^nd a parlfi is worth four afpers :. |oth'^are<ilruck at 
Grand Cairo. « 

Purjes. A PURSE is worth 50b crowns; and of thefe the grand 
iignior makes his ufual prefents. But a golden pmfe, which 
be bciiows on his fulcai^s and favourites, is worth 15,000 , 
fequins, or 30,000 ciowns. A kize is a bag of 15,000 
ducats. 

Peir^tc O F all falfc religions, the Mohammedan is thenioftdangerous, 

as it not only flatters the fcnfJsv^ut in many points agrees 
with Chriflianity. It ir called Ijlam^ and is divided into two . 
diftinft parts ; bmn^ figiiifving faith or theory, and Dih^ re- 
ligion or pfadlice. The'firft is that general confeilion of 
faith, that there is no God but the true God, and that 
Mohammed fs his apvnfllc,*’ under which are comprehended 
fix branch*es, 1. Belief in Gqd^ 2. angels, 3, Iii 

bis fcriptufc. 4. In bis prophe'is. • 5. In the rcfuireflion 
and day of judgment. 6. In God’s absolute decree of pre- 
deftination both of good atd evll.*^ The^peunts relating to 
practice, are, j. Prayer, frndcr which are con^prehended 
thofe waihings or purifications which are required as necef- 
fary preparaiicns before pra\er. 2. Alms. 3. Fafting. And, 

4. The pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina, 

The Dcv.l, whom Mcha:mmed%:ii\^ EhUs, from his defpair, 
was once one of thofe angtls neartft to God’s prefence, and 
fell, according to the Jbclrme of the alcoran, for refufing to 
yay homage to Jdam at*^ God’s command. Befides angels 
and devils, the ALhammedans are taught by the alcoran to 
believe an intermediate order of beings, whom they call Sin 
or Genii, created of fire, as they fancy the angels to be ; but! 
of a grower fabric than angels, bccaufe they' eat and drink, 
.propagate their fpecics, and are fubjedt to death. Some of 
them arc fuppofed to be good, and others bad, and capable, 
like men, of future falvation or damnation. As to the ferip- 
ture%, the Aloiammedam are acquainted by the alcoran, that ^ 
God in divers ages of the world, gave revelations of his will* 
jn writing to feveral prophets, thl whole, ai d every word 
of which it is abfolulely necefiary for a Moflem or Muflul-p ' 
man to believe. Thenumbero^ thefe (acred books amounts, 
according to them, to 104;^ ten of wthich were given to ' 
Adani\ fifty to &(ih \ thirty^ to EdrU or Enoch ; ten to Xhra-- 
ham ; and the othen four, being the pentateuch, |he pfallps, 
thegofpel, ar^d the alcoran, were fiicceffivelyddivered to 
MoJes% Davids f zTii,^M(thammed\ MjJ>ich»la(l beinir the 
feahqf the p.rophets,«'all*reveIations are now plofcd, and po 
more are to bi expe^ed. All tlieie divine bobks^ except 
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the foar laflr, 4;hcjr are now ihttrely loft, an<! their contents 

unknown ; and hf thofe four^ the pentateuch, pfalms, and 
gofpel, have undergone fo many alterations and corruptions, 
that thot^fi there may poiSbly be fome part of the true 
word of God in them, yet no credit is to be |iven to the 
prefent copies in the hands of the^^^r and Chriftians. The 
Mohamdedans have a gofpel in Arabic^ attributed to St. Bar* 
na^asj wherein the hiftory of Jefas Chrtjl is related in a very 
difereiit manner from vrhat we find in*^the true gofpels, 
and correfpondent to the'traditions Mohammed has followed 
in his alcoran. This book does nof appear to be an original 
forgery of the Mohammedans^ though uncfoubtedly for ferving 
their purpofe they have fince interpolated it. Infiead of the 
Paraclete or Comforter, they have inferted the word Periclyfe, 
that is, “ famous or illuftrious by which they pretend 
their* prophet was**^oV^;iy/-yhat being the fignificarion of 
Mohammed xn Arabic \ and further, tojuftify the *‘pafllige in 
the alcoran, where Jefus formally afierted to have fore- 
told his coming, they derive his other name Ahmed from 
the fame root as Mohammed^ or %lahomet^ to import the fame. 

In confeqtience of thefe and fome other like forgeries, the ^ 

Mohammedans cite feveral pafiages, of which there is not 
the lead veftige or analogy in the New Teftament. They 
alfo take notice of the Writings of Daniel and feveral other 
prophets, fometimes making quotations from them \ but 
they do not believe them to be diyine feripture, or of any 
authority in matters of religion. ^ 

The paradife of the Mohammedans is faid Hy them to be Paradifi 
fituated above the feven heavens, or in rhe reventl;> and next 
* under the throne of God ; and to exprefs the amenity of ham®e- 
the place, they tell us fhat the earth of it is of she fined 
wheat-flour, or of the pured mulk, or of faffron ; and that 
its dones arc pearls and jacinths, the walls of its buildings 
enriched wuh gold and filver, and the trunks of all its trees 
. of g dd, aniongd which the mod remarkable is the tree Tuba, 
or tree of happinefs. They pretend that this tree dands in 
the palace of Molmmmedy though a branch of it will reach to 
the houfe of every true believer, loaded with pomegranates, 
dates, grapes, and other fruiffs of furprifing bignels, and de- 
liciqns tades unknown to mortals. If a man defiresato eat 
of a:ny particular kind of fruit, it will immediately be pre- 
feifted tojkims or if he choofes fl?ih,'*birds ready drciTed 
will be. /et before him, and fuch as he may wWi for. T’hey 
add, that this tree^wll fupply the blcficd, not cniy with 

.Chap. Ixit^ • 
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fruir» but with fitk garrifients alfb^ and beafl^ to ride on^ 
adorned with rich trappings, jill which will burl); forth from 
jthe fruit ; and that the yee is fo large, that a perfon inount*^ 
ed on jthe fleeteft horfe, would not be able to ^llop from ' 
one end of its fhade to the other iii a hundred years. Plenty 
of water being one of tile greateft additions to the pleafant* ' 
nefs of any place, the alcoran often fpeaks of the rivers of 
paradife, as the principal ornament. Some of thefe rivers 
are faid to flow with water, fome^ith milk, fome with wine, 
and others with honey : all of them have their fources in the 
root of this tree of hapjflnefs ; and as if thefe rivers wei;e not 
fufHcient, we are tdld th^t the garden of this paradife is alfo 
watered by a great number of leifer fprings and fountains, 
whofe pcbb]cs are rubies and emeralds, their earth of cam- 
phire, their beds of mulk, 'and their Tides of faffron. But 
all thofe glories will be eclipf«khy-/ *relplcndent an\l ex- 
quiUte beauty of the girls of paraiife, the enjoyment of 
whofe company will conftitute th^ principal felicity of the 
faithful. Thefe, they fay, are not formed of clay, as mortal 
women, but of pure inufle, and are as their prophet often 
affirms in his alcoran, free from all the natural defers and 
inconveniencies incident to the fex. Being alfo. of the 
llri£left modefty, they keep thcmfelvcs fecluded from pub-* 
lie view in pavilions of hollow pearls, i'o large, that, as 
fome traditions have it, one of them will be no lefs thaii 
fixteen, or, as others fay^ fixty miles long, and as many 
broad. With thefe the inhabitants of paradife may tafte 
pleafurcs in tlv^ir height, and for this^purpofe will be en- 
dowed wicli^ extraordinary abilities, and enjoy ar'^perpetual 
youth. • 

U'omenre^ It is faid to be a general notion aftiong the Mohammedans^ 
ivarded or that women have no fouls, or that they will not be rewarded 
punipedin in the next life, or at Icaft will not be admitted into the 
ibe next f^nie abode with men, becaufe their places willtbe fupplied 
by tht paradifaical females. Sut whatever may be the opi- • 
tiion of fome ignorant people an^ngft them, it ^is certain 
Mohammed hzd too great* a refped); for the fair fex to 
t^ach fuch a doclrine i and there are feveral palTages in the 
alcoran which affirm, that wonn^n in the next life will not 
only bf punifhed for their evil adions, IfUt will alfo receive 
the reward of their good, asr well as man ; and that God in 
this pafe will make no diftindicn of fexes : but whether me 
delijghts good fromen are to enjoy in a ftate ofVuture blifs, 
/wilibe in the company of agreeable pan^oiSrs, created for 
them to compfe%t the oeconomy of the Mobammefim 
'' does not appear to be«any where decided* 
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The M^fialmen are fo fi^nd of purifications, that they Purffica^ - ' 
fpciid a great psrTt of their life in wafhing. There is not a iron 0/ 
village among them 'which has not a public bath. Thofc Moham- 

X 'le t<^ns are the chief ornaments of the place. The medans. 

ne^C bathe with the women, and great decorum and p 
modefty are obferved in this part^^ular. Women are very 
happy when they are permitted to go to the public baths ; 
but mofi of them, efpecially fuch whofe hufbands are rich 
enough to build them baths at home, have not this liberty. 

In the public baths they entertain one another without any 
conftraint, and pafs the time more^ agreeably than in their 
own apartments. The men who have^any complaifance for 
their wives, do not refufe them'lhofe innocent diverfions; 
for toomuch confinement makes them fometimes feek reafons 
for a divorce. * 

The not.rorltent with bare abliftions, think clrcitm^ 

themfelves obliged to fe'vcral other points of cleanlinefs, the cifutn. 
chief of which is circumcifion. It is held to be an ancient 
divine inflitution., though not fo much as once mentioned 
in the alcoran ; and alfo highljr proper and expedient, though 
not fo abfolutely neceflary, but that it may be difpenfed with 
in fome cafes. The Arabs ufed this rite for many ages be- 
fore Mohammed^ having probably learned it from IJhmaeU 
though the fame was pradtifed by feveral other tribes befidcs 
his defeendants. Jofepbus tells us, the JJh?naelites ufed to 
circumcife^ their children, not 011 the eighth day, as was 
cuftomary with the Jews^ but ^hen they were twelve 
‘ thirteen years old, at which age their father Jjhmael under- 
went th 2 r operation, lihe Mobamtnedans fo far imitate them,* 
that they do not circumcife their children till they are able 
to pronounce the profeflion of their faith, T^at there is 
no God but God, and Mohammed is the apofile of God.” 

However, they make choice of what age they pleafe for that 
purpofe, ^hich is generally between fix and fixteen. Upon 
the day of circumcifion, a feafl is made for the rela^ijons of 
thp child that is to be circumcifcd ; and when the operation 
is over by the furgeon’s^ {hewing the prepuce to the alfift- 
ants, and crying with a loud voice God is great,” they all 
croud about to felicitate hjm upon his being admitted into , 
thf rank of a Mufluknan or, Believer. 

Besides the ceremonial of pircumcifion, they have two 7*^ ^ 

Principd annual feafts, cabled Bairan^. The nrft is. called btdrati&.. 
the feaft of breaking the fail, as beginning ijnmediately afeer 
the great faib of The Mohammedans zre obliged 

exprels command of the alcoran, tb faf|the whole month 
from the ume the new, moon fit ft appears, till ' 
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1^8 Conclufion of • 

the appearance of the next hew moon. Duripg this tim<f 
they mufl abftain from eating, drinking, and women, front 
day-break till night, or Ain-fet. This faft is extremely, rl. 
gorotrs and ndortifying to the Turksy .who impatiently wait 
for the next new moon, and the monient it appears, . they 
publilh their Bairam or Sqflery by the firing of feveral guns, 
and public boneiires and rejoicings. This feaft continues 
three days, during which they indulge themfelvcs in feveral 
forts of paflimes. « One thing, however, is very commend- 
able in them at this time, and this is their pardoning ^and 
being reconciled to all their enemies ; for they think^they 
have made a bad Bairam. if they keep malice in their heart. 
They alfo with one anotSer a thoufand profperities, and fend 
prefents, as is cuflomary in fome countries in Eurtpey at the 
beginning ofthe year. The other Bairam, called the greater,* 
or The feaft of the facrifice, begin Jay of thenioon’ 

Dhu*lbajja\ but though reckonecTtlre principal a£t of de- 
votion among the Mohammedansy it is taken much lefs notice 
of by the generality of the people, becai^fe the ceremonies 
whereby it is obferved are pcFformed at McccOy the only feeno' 
of that folemnity. 

things Next to thefc commandments, there arc fome things 
frobt^ which are prohibited to the Turks y and which they cannot 
iited* make ufe of without fin. Thefe afe, all figures and repre- ■ 
fentations of men, women, or beafts ; the drinking of wine, 
under which name are comprehended all forts of itrong and 
Jhebriating liquors ; all g&mes of chance ; lending money 
upon ufury ; ^nd the eating of blood, fwine’s fiefh, and 
whatever dies of itfelf, and is flain in the name, or.:n honour 
of any idol ; or is ftrangled, or killed by a blow, or fall, 
or by an]bother beaft. - 

Themufti The mufti, who is at the head of the lawyers, is the 
tffl^Tiirk-chief of their religion, and the interpreter of the alcoran. 
jfh prufisy He is appointed by the fultan, who generally ebufes a man' 
of probity, learned in the kno^’ledge of the law, and of efta- . 
blifhed reputation. By this choice he becomes t!ie moft re- 
fpe£lable officer in the empire, alid all his decifions, made' 
only by Yes or No, which he writes* under any propofed 
queftion, arc held as facred. lui^, however, his intereft to 
behave with great circumfpe^ion ; for being often confu^tod 
only out of formality, he rups great rifque of being deposed 
.. if he does not anfwef'according^to the prince’s p^e^ure B/ 

' the law, a muSti is not to be “p Jt.to death ; but* if guilty of 
high treafon, or any enormous crime, i^wotrld be in vain 
for him to plcad^the privilege of the law ; and. he^ could ipt 
efcape being degraded^ imprifoned, firangled, or pbufi^d 
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mai^i, and-.-Ms Qidfil> 
and ;as he cannot dif> 
mt^h airaffairs of eo'nfcicnce in (hat vaft empire, the cadi- 
ferquera puform the office of mufti out of Cef^aHttmpU, in 
conreqiten^^f their (kill in theqapon a$ well s» civil lawo 
want cadileiquers they hav^recourfe to the moullas, 
the chief of the cadi’s ; and as there arc feveral places where 
there is neither a cadilefquer nor moulla, but only a cadi, 
this cadi difcharges the office of all, and la> judge in all mat- 
ters. The chief amongft the priefts are %led imaiis, and 
their employment is to fay prayers, to read in the mofques, 
to blefs marriages, to affift the dying, mid accompany the 
dead. Upon the vacancy of a curt, they are recommended 
•to the grand vizier by the people of the parilh, or in the 
provinces, to the principal governing officer, who difpatches 
their.prefermener u/t making them read fome pallages of the 
alcoran, or laying that book upon their bead. The hodgia’s 
are the counfellors and doctors of the law, and fometimes 
perform Che office pf imaiTs, and even preach on certain fef- 
tivals. They are often confulcefl about affairs of importance, 
and are in great reputation among the people. The der- 
tifes ure in the nature of monks,, making vows of poverty, 
chaftity, and obedience ; though they do not obferve them, 
.a't they eafily give themfelves a dlfpenfation from the two 
firft, and marry, by quitting their order, when the humour 
takes them. Every T^uefday and FrtShay they make a dance, 
which is very pleafant to fee. PaflSng before their fuperior* 
tt|ey falute him very hu'mbly, and then makigg a leap, they 
begin to turn round with their naked feet, the left ferving 
fora pivot to turn upon; and this they pcrfc^m fo faft, 
and with fo much agility, that one is fooner wcar]^ of look- 
ing on than they of turning. Thefe gyrations are per- 
formed to the founds of drums and flutes. Formerly, they 
were fuch fpintic enthufiaiis as to cut and flalh their bodies ; 
,but now they fcarce raze the &in, though they (till fome- 
times burn themfelves on the fide of their heart, with fmall 
Wax candles, as a mark 6f their tendernefs to the objects 
of their love and devotion. They attract the admiration of 
the people by handling Are pnhurt, and they will alfo hold 
it in their mouth a ^od while,,Iike our mountebanks.^ The/ 
befldes perform a thoufand feat^ of a£tlvity, and play fur-» 
pri^ngly jyiib the juggler’s box* They are the ov\y Turks 
who travel into the eaftern rountries,' and ehiefly fot;. the* 
fake of alms, whicEthey colled m abundance. Mufic is . 
6ne part cff their ftudyA and though it^is fqrbiddea by the. 
Moiy. HhT.VbL, XLIIL ^ ' alco^ 
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atc^art f6 pralfe Oeid tllef li^V^ fet itt^t* 

foot in fpite of the edids of the fultan^ and the perfeeuti^^ 
of bigots. It i$ obferaed the more Intelligent and betret' 
.meaning fort of Turks^ that the dervifes are great l^pbcritev • 
who would pafsformen wholly given up to tl{e cometh** 
fdation of God, whilft they are conrummate in all forts of, ^ 
vice. * 




Ttrfinst It is obferved that the Turks are generally perfonable 
drtfs^ tern- men, which may proceed from the choice they make of ‘ 
fer^kc. of their women j they colleA the grea^eft beauties that can be 
^Turki. met with in the neighbouring countries to breed by:..ahd 
every man is allowed by t^e alcoran four women for whres 
Of concubines. The men wear their beards long, but fiiave 
their heads, tybich they cover with a turban, of enormous' 
fizc, and npvcr put it off but when they fleep. They fuffer 
no Chriftians or other people to wear'S^^hTCd ' turbans- but 
themfelves. Their breeches or drawers are of a piece with 
their ftockings, and they wear fli ppm infiead of (hoes, which 
they put off when tb^ en^jfr a temple or houfe. They 
wear (hirts with wide freeves, not gathered at the wrifts or 
neck, and over them a veil tied with a fafh, their upper* 
^rment being a loofc gown fomewbat (horrer than'thc veil. 
The women’s drefs pretty much refembles that of the men, 
only they have a ftiffened bonnet of pafteboard, fomethiiig * 
like a mitre, and coverc,d with cloth of gold, or fome hand- 
fbme (luff, on their headi^ inftead of a turbant ; and they; 
wear their hair down, which hangs in treffes upon their back, 
and is a wonderful grace to thern^ When they go abroad 
they arc fo, wrapped up, that their faces cannot be feen. 

Ak uniformity lun^ through all the aSions of the Turks, • 
and they «evcr change their manner of living. There Is no 
need of much wit to behave well amongft them ; for a good 
mien and gravity are inftead of merit in the Eaft, and much 
.gaiety would fpoil all. They are proud, and value them* 
&|ves^bove all other nations,* thinking themlblves, the moil 
valiant men upon earth, and that jhe world was made .for 
them alone : and inde^, they defptfe all other nations m 
g«ieral, cfpeclally ihofe who are hot Of their religion. There 
' is. no fudi thing as making great feafts with them : thc^' 
are fatlsfied with a little. Rice is the ihinding drib in tbeir 
kitchens, with or without ftefe-mcat, and they diefs it va* 
rioifsivyays. They Teem to h^c no ittanhcr of genius kit 
iWelifiidon fof the impro^emevit of arts and' ftiences; A 
ffofBftil indolent wa^r of life is preferrr^ to* every* tWir^a 
" fimmer away (heir time, eithek;^4nionrg iheir;vromen.w 
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{be in i!rfrokbi%' to(^^ drihkiitg cdlfee, aiidi 

iekiiijS ^pidcii; They jEbldom travd, or lifd any exercife bt 
i'ural rports i arid have no cuHbfity io be informed of the 
ftate of t^eif own or ahy other country. They Ute very 
amorous, and frequently in an onnataral way ; which they 
care fo little to conceal, that thela fongs are upon no other 
fubje£l\hati that infamous paffioh and wine. Being atfo exi 
ceedihg covetous, their friend&ip is eafily acquired by money 
and prefents : money eflFeiSls every thing at the grand fig- 
nior’s cdiirt ; monby makes heads fly ofF in fine, money 
Is thj^ powerful attractive charm, ^e great talifman there, 
as Well as elfewhere. * 

The indifference of the JJiattc* nztions under the Ttirkijh 
"Ibmpirc^ith refpeCt to virtue, their ignorahfe and abjefl ^ 
ftate ofrNqd, arc the neceflary confequences of ^their form 
6f goverh^'urand muft feme time or other luring on its 
deftruClion. How can flaves, educated under the menacing 
brow of a mailer, ftifle,^t the approach of a hardy enemy, 
the habitual fenfasions of fear ftiey have contraCled from ar- 
bitrary power ? how can men to debafed, without elevation 
^f mind, accuftomed to trample on the weak; and to crih'ge 
before the powerful, ^void yielding to the magnanimity, the 
policy, the valour of a bold entbrpriling people? how can 
daftardly Haves refill a free and powerful nation ? The tyrant, 
to make ule of arbitrary power wit)i impunity, is forced to 
enervate the liiinds and the course of his fubjeCls. What 
renders him formidable at home, renders him weak abroad : 

‘ with liberty, he banifties from his empire«tbe fplendor of 
all virtues i for virtue cannot dwell in bafe^and fervile 
minds. 

The luftre thrown lipon fuch nations as tfaea7«rir, is 
always of fbort duration. If fometimes they attain to the 
higheft pitch of power and glory, and become illuftrious by 
^iiccefsofall kinds, thisfuccefs is more owing to the prowefs. 
of the gbverning chiefs, thao to the form of goverAment^ 

It has al ways been as fleeting as brilliant; The ftrength of 
filch Hates, hov/eVer^ it may impofe upon us, is but an il- 
lufion : it is the colb^us of Nebuebadnemar^ of which the 
feet were of , potter’s clay. •Tbefe empires refemble the lofty 
pipe, whofe top reaches to the heavens, the beaflg of the 
nejd, and the birds of the air^feekina for (belter under its 
^anebes; but being fixedk in the ipbund by too weak a 
root,- is overthrown by thJfirft ftorm. Skeh ftatet^ have 
but a momeAtarpipxiflence, if they are not furroupded^by 
nations lyfao are but little difpofed tJgrckt cnterpr&es, and 
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'arc likewife fubje^ to arbitrarjr power. /The Kfpe£lLi\re 
ftrength of ftich nations confifts, 'therefore, in an'equiUh^uih 
of weaknefs. If a defpotic empire has received a fhdcky*and 
the throne cannot be fecured without a manly and cou<- 
rageous refolution, that empire is deftroyed.’* 

The people who gr^ian under the yoke oV arbitrary 

S ower, have therefore 6nly a momentary fuccefs, «^mere 
afh of glory ; and fooner or later, fubmit to a free 

and enterprizing ^jiition. But fuppoflng that particular 
circumftances and (icuations fave them from this danger, 
the bad adminiftration of thefe kingdoms is fufficient to 
deftroy, depopulate, cand convert them into defarts ; '"the 
lethargic languor that futfccffivcly feizes all the members, 
produces this efFeiSt. The property of defpottc power is^ 
to iilence th6 pafiions; and when minds havej/l5y be- 
ing' diveiied of paflions, or thrpugh the -.v-’-.r^f them, 
loft their a£livity ; when they are emafculated by luxury, 
indolence, and foftnefs, the ftatc then droops into a con* 
fumption. The apparent calm it ^njoys,^ is, in the eye? 
of the intelligent, a languid ftatc, which is the fore- 
runner of its diflblution. Paffions are necefiary in a na- 
tion, and are its life and foul : the people who have the 
firongeft, are in the end triumphant.^ “ O happy times 
(cries Tacitus^ under the reign of Tn^an) when people obey 
only the laws, when every one may think freely, and freely 
tell his thoughts ; wheil everv heart flies to the prince, 
and the fight of him is a benefit !” 
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CHAP. VII. 



Of Pefjia. 

T ItE ancient^^^mi monarchy reached from the mouth Ancient 
6r the rivefffK^us in the fouth-eafl, to the HeUeJpont extent of . 
in the fouth-weft, which was 2800 Eugltfh miles in length ; Perfia. 
and from the BlackSea\o the mouth of the Arabian^Gulph^ 
or lUd Sea, which was 2000 miles in breadth. It alfo com* 
prehended Egypt^ part of Ethiopia^ and Lybia in Africa, the 
iflands in the Mgean Sea, with Thracia and Macedonia^ in 
But it muft be obferved, that Egypt was then reck* 
oned paa Afia, and that what the Peftans bad in Europe 
..could not be' properly called their pofiefhon, having enjoyed 
it only during the time* of invafions, while they made war 
againft the Greeks^ Tlw Parthians, long after them, eila* ' 
blifhed a new empire, which retched fometimes from the ri* 
ver Indus to the Euphrates, and fometimes as far as the HeU 
lefpont, or the ftteight of the Dardanelles ; the ijland of 7 ^* 
probana, no*w Ceylon, on the coaft of the Mogul empire, was 
alfo tributary to them, and they poflefled in Africa, Egypt, 

* Lyhia, and as far as thd frontiers of Ethiepia, 

Some derive the name of this country from Perjis, one of 
ita chief proyfnees, fo called fromJPerfeus, a Greei, who ful^ name. 
dued the country, and gave it his own name. The poets 
‘make him the fon of Jupiter and Dande, and conqueror; of 
ail the' Eaft. Others derive its name from Para^ or Pbaras, 
which lignifies a horfeman, becaufe Cyrus taught the Perftans 
the ufe of horfemanlhi^, and publifhed an ediA, efrdering all 
men to (ravel on hoiTeback, though their journies were ever 
fo Ibort. This country is called Elam in the Old Tella- 
'ment^ andithe inhabitants Elamites, from Elam the fon of 
» Shem, who is faid to have fkft planted it after the^flood. 

The Greeks and Romans ^ed tbe mo(}ern name of Perjia, and 
all European nations io the fame, with fome variation in the 
terminatiojot } but the Turks and Perjians call this country 
Agem. • 

PERSIA, at pitfent, is bounded On the north bwpart of 
Pmia, the C^ian-Sea, and the country of the VJbeck and 
iraepen 4 idnt^ Tartars j bn eaft by the Mogul, empire, ries^ ex* 
from whichta ridge of'mouiiainstand the riter Indus divide tg^t, cii* 
it ; on t^e Ibmb^ has the Arabian^^ea, which U part of mate, and 
tbe oceari^ and the Perfum gulph ; and on the weft it has air. 
Georgia and Ai^an, or zncxesit ArmenieU* from which the rivers 
Xir^and paft it) alfo, the rivers Tigris mi Euphrates, 
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whicli fcparate it from the TurkSJh empire in 'Afuf, ltd greats 
eft extent from fouth to north 19 about 19 deg. from 40* 
to 44. 40. that is, 1140 Enf^ijh miles ; and its greateft ex*> 
tent from caft to weft is about ii^o miles, thou^ in many 
parts it is much naVro^er, efpecially towards the north, 
where on the weft it contains but a narrpw tra& of Jand be**^ 
tween Turiey and the Cafpian-Sea ; the eaft it is alfo 

pent up between t|;ke fame fea and the:^nntry of the TarUtru 
Xt is fituated under the fourth, fifth, and fixth climates ; 
.whence the longed da^^ in the north is fifteen hours and 
fome minutes, and in the fouth thirteen hours and fori!^-five 
miriutes; and the temperature of the air is therefore va-- 
fious, according to the difterent provinces, Jn the provin^p ' 
of Edzerbaijftn^ or Ai(lerleH%any the capitar of whid)4fe^«/irr//, 
fo the foudi of Armenia or Aran<i the air is aojd yet 

very healthy ; but in Tahriflan^ or Mapinderan^ xo the fouth of 
the Cafpian is very unwholefbme, "JThe country here is 
inarftiy, and abounds with an ittfinite number of infeds', 
which dying’ when the marfhes are dried ^up’in fummer, in- 
fed the air with poifonous ekhalaciohs j there are befides fo 
many fetid waters in this province, that, by often overftowing 
part of the country, they occafion the inhabitants to have an 
earthy complexion. Shah^^m traR(ported ^0,000 Armenian ^ 
families into Talrtjlany in order to people dnd cultivate it ; 
but few pf them withfiopd the infalubrity of the Country, 
which is notwithftanding^ery fruitful,' 7 ne aif is not' betteir 
in the province of GAito, which lies to the narth-wdft of 
^abrijlan\ and, indeed, is (b bad in both, that it is cuftomary 
to afk, wKen any perfon is appointed governor of either, ^ 
whether he is guilty of robbCry or ri^urder, that he (hould b6 
fent thither ? IHie province of Perftan Irac^ of which Ifpaban 
is the capital, and which lies about the middle of fhe king- 
dom, enjoys fix months hot, and fix nionths cold weathef, 
though lying between the 31ft and 36cb deg, of nbrth lat. It 
fnovi'S there four or five times Tn the* feafon, arid fometimes id^' 
fuch quantities that it is impoIBble to find the roads. At 
about a league’s diflance from I/pahan^^xherc isT a ftone three or 
four feet high \ and when the fnow happens to cover the 
. |roMud to that height, it is a fign of a jplentiful year. The 
nrft pbafant that carries thjf' news of it to court, receives 
a rpward of an hundred tomac)9, about 230 1. fterling. « It 
"tains here vci^/ feldbm, excepf in Aprils vriicn.-t^bl Ibower!^ 
are fometimes pretty heav^. Ih the foi^ern provinces,, ef^ 
peciaiiy ‘along the fear-coaft, the air exceliive hot and* 

fultcy, that it is bery dangerous, and even mortal xx> Eur^edns^ 
jpartieularly to fuch ::s are not ten^peraie in eating and drinking. 
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^^GsNBltMtY fpealEingn the foilw Perfia cannot be much 5®f7, >»i- 
comitiended ; for though fooie parts are fruitful, others are du€h 
perfectly barren, being mountainous and fandy. By reafon 
of the fcfrcUy of rivers^ there is only rain and diflblved 
ftiow for watering the land $ and tbefe falling from the * 
mountains in fmall brooks and ritulets, render the valHes 
fertile. Heie their corn ripens exceedingly, and in fome ^ 

parts they have a three-fold crop in a ye^ir. At Ifpahan they 
have almoft all kinds of the choiceft European fruits, but 
fairer and better t and by the drynefs of the air, they keep a 
whok year. The melons are excellent and not dangerous 
as in Europe \ their apricots delicious, and their peaches 
large and good. They .have nine or ten forts of very good 
yield good wine, chiefly white,; for the red 
wines do^^t keep fo well, except that of Skir^t which is 
exc^lent in its kind, and ftomachical. They have few trees 
but wha^ grow in their gardens, and of thefe the palm tree 
is the mofl carefully culaivatcJ. 'When y^ning, and before 
it bears fruit, th^ dig on oneitfide of it eight or ten fathom 
deep in the earth, till they find water i then the hole is filled 
up with pidgeons dung, of which they have always great 
provifions from the vaft number of pidgeons, kept 
chiefly for the fake of tjheir dung, which ferves both .to ma- 
nure the ground, and*make hot bids for railing melons. 

It is faiJ, that if they did not t^ke that courfe with the Culture of 
palm-trees^ they would not bear good fruit. But there^is ^^5 
, befides fomethtng very curious to be obferved in the culti- tree» i 
vating of this tree, which is, their taking every year, when 
the palm-tre<;s are in bloflbm, the blolloms^ot the male 
palm-tree, and putti^ two or three bunches of them into 
the matrix of each female, when they begin to blow. If 
tnisw'jas not done, they would produce dates with only (kin 
and (lone without any pulp. I'he matrix is that bud which 
contains Ihe flowers, from which, in procefs of time, the 
dates ^re formed. The time of making this impre|nanon 
is about the end of Noj^ber ; not but that the male palm- 
trees alfo bear fruit, but being good for nothing, they there- 
fore take all their blolToms for impregnating the female. As 
to the dates, it will not bf improper to ob^rve,' that the ufe 
of them is very d&ngerous during the heats of fummer, bc- 
.caufe they make the whole bddy%re^ out in. blotches and 
Doils, and. fpotl the fight.l Per^ alio produces all forts of 
^ur culinary^ herbs, pTant^ roots, and piftfe ; it has good 
ftore of cattle, d%i^iaIJy oxen, a^d abounds particularly 
Wi,th, poultry and game. The Pe^n Arcad is generally 
-very thin, white, and good, and commonly cheap enough. 
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Perfian , Th^r hor&s are the fimeft in all the ifaef afe higher 
than tht JEfiglfJb faddle^horfet, ftraight beforfc} a fmatt head^ 
muUxt af- legs wonderfully (lender and finely f^roportipned, mighty gen« 
/esi camels. tle» good travellers^ very light and fprfghtly^ and doing 
good fervice till they are eighteen or twenty yeafs old. The 
fine horfes are valued frbm 90 to 450 K iterling ; J>ut the 
great numbers of them fold into Turkey and the Indies^ tho’ 
none can be carried out of the kingdom without a fpecial 
licence from the king, is what makes them fo dear. Their 
mules are next in requeft ; they pace well, never fall, and 
are feldom tired : the higheft pi ice of a mule is about /brtyr 
five pounds. Their Arabian breed of afles are the beft in 
the world ; they have finooth (hining hair ; they carry thei^ 
heads lofty ; j^heir feet are. light, and they move thejjrgiaiDg^ 
fully. Some of them are valued at twentyjpp><jds, being 
kept for riding, and their mafters love them for their light- 
nefs and eafy going. Their beafis of burden arc, the com- 
mon afs, like ours, flow and heav]^; and camels, of which , 
therfp are two forts, northecn and fouthtrn. The latter, 
much the fmaller, carry but 700 weight ; the other can carry 
X3QO. Both are profitable to their mailers, as coding little 
or nothing to keep. They travel without halter or reins, 
grazing on the road from time to time, notwitfaftanding 
their load. They (bed their hair fo clean in the fpring, that 
they look like fcalded fwjne, but then they are pitched over 
tj) keep the flies from fiinging them. The camels hair is 
tne mod profitable fleece of all the tame beads •, fine duds . 
are made gf it, *and in Europe hats with a mixture of. a lit- 
t}e beaver. ^The Perfians take notice when the camel is iti 
love to increafe his load, otherwife ^ wogld be ungovern- ' 
able. • 

P/lifah Perfia is very mountainous, it is full of metals and 

and mine- minerals, which they began to work upon in the lad cen- 
raU^ tury much more than in preceding times. Thed diligence 
in thid^ refpe£t was owing to the great Shah Abas. The me- 
tals ufually to be met with, are irqp, deel, brafs, and lead« 
No gold or filver have yet been found, though it (hould 
feem impoffible that fo many mountains, which produce 
mod forts of metals, with fulphtd and falt'petre, (hould not 
likewif 4 produce the mor(|^preeiou8 metals ; but the PerfiAns 
are too (lothful to msj^e any difcoverics. Minerals and rtiiir 
jnerat waters abound throughout ; fulphuc at^d fall& 
^petre ar^ extra^ed out of mountain bfDan^end^ whiqh 
. fypztzics^ Tabri^an froqgi. 

Wildheajf WiLD, beads are not very common \n Pirjia^ becaufe 
and are few fgreds ^ ‘dut in all woody coumri^, as m 

jeae. ; ' " . ’ ' 
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tears, tieersp leopards, porcupines, wild boars, and wolves ; 
tet , the laft not fo' numerous As any of the other ipe- 
cies* There is^a bead, called chacat, feen aloiofl every 
where ; it Voars hideoufly, and is vCry greedy after dead bol 
dies, ^ich it digs up, unless foOte per(bn is fet to watch 
the graves. There are but few iniedis in this country, 
which may be afcribed to the drought of the climate. In 
Ibme provinces, however, there is an miinite number of 
grafhoppers, which are* feen flying along like clouds, and 
fo thick, that the air is darkened ,by them : and in Come . 
parts there are large black fcorpioos, which are fo venomous, 
.^at thofe who are ftung by them die in five hours. In fome 
birds of a prodigious length are mot with, being 
an ell lorr^, and in {hape refembling a toad, wjth a rough 
lkin*And hard as that of a fea-dog. ft is reported, ^at they 
Ibmetimps fall on men and kill them. ' The fouthera 
^ provinces are infefted by gnats, fome with long legs, like 
thofe we call mic^es ; and forive white, and as fmall as fleas^ 
which make no buzzing, but fting fjuddenly, and fo fmartly, 
tharthe fting is like ^e prick of a needle. Among the 
creeping infedls, there is a long fquare worm, which they 
call hazarpag, or a thoufand feet, becaufe its whole body is 
covered with feet $ it crawls very faft, and its bite is dan^^ 
gerous,' and even mortal, when it gets into one’s ears. 

PERSIA^xs divided into the following provinces. , 

I. SCHIRWANy which is the moft northern 
of Perjia^ and lies dong thc' weftern coafl?of the Cafpian- 
Sea. It has part of Mufcovy ox Georgia on thf| north; the 
river Kur (the Cyrus the Ant^nts) parts it from the pro- 
vince of Ertvan i and the Kur lind Aras, (the A/bxes of the 
Antients) feparate it from Aiderheitzan. Jt is a cold but 
healthy country the foil, however, is obferved to be ex- 
traordinary^ fruitful, yielding rice, wheat, barley, hay, and 
^ even great ftore of vines. *The chief cities in this pro- 
province, are • 

1 . DERBENT^ A^ Cafpia Claujlra of the Antients, and 
ftill the gate from Perjia into Mufc&vy. It ftands on the 
weftern Ihore of the Cafpitn^Sea^ about 157 miles from Tef^ 
in Georgia^ towards the fofUtb-eaft, and fills up the whole 
betwe<n the Ca/pian-^^znd thc^craggy mountains on 
the frontiers of 'Georgia^ f he coaft is all a rock, which 
jrenders it dangerous .for mipprng. Upon The whole, this 
.€ity» which is recteu^d to be a leagigi and a hairin circum- 
ference, ts cqnfiderable only on accost ot its ftrengtb, be- 
ing tije pAfla^from Ruffia and Xartary into Perjia. The 



j| in 17239 nnd by a ti^y:oftieaMcondii^ 
in I735> it was Cfsd^d to tbem by the Shab Nadir Thami^ 
Kndi-Kikm. 2. Gat^M^ fituated in .apleafant plain of about 
thirty leagues extent, and an hundred and eighteen miles , 
didant from Dirbmt towards the fouth-weft; *lc belong 
properly to Giorgia^ as Ihinding on the other fide o( the ri^ 
ver Kur. The Perjians call this place the garden of the 
empire^ by reafon of its being exceedingly well watered, 
and pleafantly furibunded with groves of trees* It carries 
on a good tirade, and on that account is much reforted to 
by ftrangers. Its bazars and market-places are vciv wioble 
and magnificent* Shagiaki^, reckoned the capital of this 
province, ftands on a river which falls into the Cafpia^ 
Seay and is s^bout fixty-fix miles from Derbent towesderttfe 
foutb, anc^ ninety-two from Gangea to the This 

city was one of the heft and moft populous of Perftdl be- 
fore it was deftroyed by an earthquake* It is. However, 
fuppofed to contain near 60,000 iihabitants, chiefly Arme^M 
mans and ftrangers, whom the pleafantne^fs of thq^ country 
and traffic have invited thither* The khan, or governor 
of Scbirwan refides in it, and he is reputed one of the moft 
confiderable in all Perfia^ by reafon of the great* fubfidi^s 
he generally levies upon the coujntries round about* 4. 
Baku ftands on the weftern part of Schirtuany upon the Caf^ 
pian-Seoy eighty«two miles from Shamaki towards the fouth- 
^ft* It is fortified, and has a very fine hasbour* The 
Kujftans having taken it during the troubles of PerfiUy it. 
was yielded to them by the late Shah Nadir» 

II. AW^RBEITZANy or, as the Perjians call it, Azer^ 
hsyarty borders to the eaft on the province of GbUan and Th- 
bryian \ to the fouth on *Perfian-Irack ; to the weft and 
north- weft upon Upper -Armeniay ejA the river Aras\ and to 
th^ north on Sehirwan. The etymology of the name of 
this province imports a country of fire, fo calfe.d by the 
Perjklks on account of the temple eie£led in it for keeping 
their facred fire. Th^ foil is (fuicful, and the climate 
healthy, though cold. The pioft confiderable cities are, ^ 

I. TAURISy a large and potent place, and the fecond in 
Perfia for dignity, grandeur, riCbes, trade, and number of 
iohabitsms* It is liruate in«a fine pUfn itear a mountain, 
292 miles from SbatiMkiy to^a^s the fouth-weft. Beiqg 
|HBae the frontiers of Turkrjy it ns been often ta^emand tt- 
' taken* The furprizad. itvuring the }acf civil wars in 
and exercifed ^etr ufual barbari^^f^fi the iobabltahts, 
kiliing an incredible number of them ; but Kouli Khan^ re- 
duced [t tinder' (be obdiience of the Pevfiam again, and pur- 
' ' ' fMcd 
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fhh cicy^ to the weft, itjion ^\i%th moufitaiott ain hqrr 
tkiitage, a very neat piece of workmanthip ; they call| it 
ffaiyt OF ihe boufe of This caliph, whoni Mohammed 
ina 4 e his fdn- in-law, was, as the Perjpans report, the moft 
lovely qian that ever was feen; h that when they would 
fign'fy any thing extremely handfome, they (ay, it' is Jli’a 
eyes* . The hermitage fervcs the inhabitants of Taaris for a 
place of devotion, and the way t> it for% walk of pleafure, 
Moft modern geographers take Tauris to be the antient and 
celeltlf&ted Eebaianaj fo frequently^mentioned in Scripture, 
and in the antient hiftories of .^Jia. But there are no re- 
.^inains to be feen at Taurisy either of the magnificent palace 
^'Edui^ay where the monarchs of jffia kqpt their court 
in rummei^..nor of that of Daniely which was ^afterwards 
the ‘maufoleum for the kings of MediOy of vf\ixc\\Jafephus 
fpeaks in his tenth book, and which he alTures us was intire 
^ in his time. If then ti^fe (lately and magnificent palaces 
were Handing liStteen centuries ago, in the place where 
Tauris now ftands, the very ruins themfelves are not now 
to be found; for amongft all thofe within the circuit of 
the city, none are feen but whqt are of earth, brick, or 
flint, which were not. materials antie'ntly made ufe of in 
Media for the buildiAg of fumptuous palaces. The go- 
vernment of the province of Tmrii is the chief in the P/r- 
Jian empire^ and it is ufually annexed to the dignity of the 
'captain-eeneralfhip. Inhere is fcarce a place of greater rc« 
fort in Afia \ and there is, perhaps, no fort of merchandize 
hut may be found in the magazines at Tauris,^ 2. Ardevily 
about twenty^eight oyles diftant from 70 tfr/i to*the eafl, in a 
fair and fpacious plain, furrounded with mountains, which 
bccafidn continual changes of weather, in extremities of 
heat and cold, and fubjed the city to epidemical difeafes. 
It claimsUignity among the beft cities in Perjkiy becaufe it 
was honoured with the refidence of feveral of theit kings, 
and is alfo the place of ^heir burial. Shah Eidavy author of 
the Shat feft, to whom the Sophian family owed their ori- 
gin, livisd and died here. His fepulchre, which is no fmall 
ornament to the city, is ^fi^d with great devotion by pil- 
'grinis. SopU Ifiiaely the firfl; king of that race, i% likewife 
juried here. 3. SuUantay^is^x. 1 35 q^iiles from to the 

Touth<^afltp It was once me metropolis and largeft city of 
Perjfay, may appear from itSi vaft ruins f but is now in* 
cotifiderable, th&^ there are foiiie publw buildings in it 
trery.remafkqble as well for their* ftrufUii'e as archhe^ure. 

Thqre 




Th^re ttre^rerat dther cities^ and ? great ntifiaber of good 
villages in this proViheej^^but none equal to thofe 
tiODOT. 


III. GHILAN lies to the foMth-weft of the (Sajpian-Sea^ 
ivhichy with the province of Tabrifian^ bounds it on the • 
caft» Perfian irac on tlfe fouth, Aiderbeitzan On the weft, 
and the heath of Mockan on the north. This province is 
exceedingly well fituated, having on one fide the Tea, along 
which it lies in form of a crefeenty^and on the other high 
mountains, by which if is fo well (eparated from aM the reft 
of Perjia^ that theife is no entrance to it on the land lide 
but by very narrow pa(&s, which can be very eafily de- 
fended. 7 nefe mountains towards Ptyfia are nothingjtu^^ 
frightful ruins and precipices ; but towards the ordvlnceof 
Ghilan theqr have a moft delightful defeent, being cqvercd i 
with all forts of fruit-trees. The country of Ghtlan is the 
fineft and moft fruitful of all Perfta. It is watered by feve- 
ral fine rivers, which fpring on alludes from the mountains."^ 
7'he fea on the coaft abounfe with fifli, as do alfo the rivers 


that fall into it ; and to fuch a degree, that the farming out 
the privilege of fifliiiig there, brings in a very confideraWc 
revenue to the king. The cities in Ghilan are Rejht^ or 
Rafchtf Kejker^ and AJlara. The fir ft wants nothing that 
can render a city agreeable, rich, and beautiful. " . 

TV* TABRISTAN has the Cafpian-Sea on the north, 
Qhilan on the weft, Perftan-Jrak on. the fouth,*'and Corafan 
on the eaft. It abounds with plants, fruit, and wood ; and * 


is watered witlf^any fprings and rivers, but yet is nofwith- 
out its incopveniencies ; for in .^winter it is very cold, and % 
the roads are exceeding bad ; and in fumme'r the ^atr is fo 
malignant) that moft of the inhabitants are obliged to re- 
move to other places. The malignancy of the air*'is attri- 
buted to the vaft number of ferpents and other inf(i|^s, which 
■dying in fummer for want of water, moft fprings in that , 
iqafon* being dried up, caufe "h corruption and infe^ion, * 
which fill the air with contagious eapours. All the people 
.of this country look yeTlowilh and tawny*- The places of 
riiote in Tahrijian are, Terabatk^ AUtzanderan^ Rfiriff^ CkHh 
and AmouL The firft is iemarka|]le for a palace of 
Abas, ihi Greats which was adorned with noble' furnitdre 
and paintings, and bad in its piecind delightful gardens!^ 
the. JSft is a place of fome fttfngth, having a*ftrdfng fair ' 
^oaftle, moated round, and fom^celebrated aiofques, which 
,^rehehi in' great, venqr^fion by the i-poti account 

.of 4^ princes arid' prOTbecs who are' faid to have'been bii- 
^d^n.tben)* The rioge* of mountains which lie an the 

. fouth 



fotith i>f tWe ^wo them from' 

Trat^ .»;i>a blench of mount Ithuruiy whic& runs eaft and 
p north to Tartary m The pa^{age, through it| in the road from 
Ijpahariy is fo narrow, that a robber, in king Abafs time, 
kept pofleSon of it with his ^troop a long time, in fpite of 
the forces tlie king fent againft him. 

Y . PERSIAN-iRAKj or ancient Parthta^ io long the 
feat of empire in AJia^ is the largefl and principal province 
of the Perjian monarchy. It is entirely the proper demefne 
of the king, and has no governor, as molt of the other pro- 
vinces.^^t is bounded bn the eaft hy Corafan and Segejtan% 
on the%uch by Farjijtan^ on the fouth^wefl by Chufylan^ 
on the weft by Curdiftan^ on the nerth-weft by Aiderbeitzan^ 
?jqd oh the north by Gbtlan and Tabrijian ; af)d its extent is 
about 200 leagues in length, and 150 in breadrii. The air 
. is very^dry, and in feveral refpe^ls, the moft healfhy of any 
in the'world. The face of the country is more mountain- 
ous than level the mountains are very bare, and fcarce 


)>roduce any thing but thifiles and briars ; but the plains are 
very fertile and plcafant where there is any water. There 
are upwards of forty cities in this large province, which 
may be thought a great number, when we confider that 
Perfia is not an empire.peopled proportionably to its extent. 
The principal cities and, towns here^ are, i. Abber^ enjoy- 
ing a veiy delighful fituation, with fine gardens and (bme 
elegant public ftruAures. It is about twenty-fix miles dif- 
tant from Suitania to the fouth-eaftf 2. Cajbin^ a large city^ 
fix miles in circumference, and containing i2>ooo houfes, 
and 100,000 inhabitants. It is feated in S very pleafanC 
^plain, twenty-ei^ht miUs from Abher \ one ofithe faireft 
places to be feen in it is«the Hippodrome, or Royal Piazza, 
200 paces in length, and 250 Jn breadth. Abas^ihe Great 
removed his court from this city to Ifpaban^ but the royal 
palace and gardens are ftill kept, in good order ; and the P/r- 
jian granded, from father to fon, ftill alfo keep pofl^on 
'W their numerous palaces, by*reafon of the Ions refidence 
from time to time of the oourt at this place. Moft of our 
Raropean geographers aflert,. thai Cajfiin is the antient Ar^ 
facia i but the Perfian hiftorlans will not allow it to be fo 
antient. ,3. SffUaay pr a great city, but thinly inha- 
bited, feated in a Tandy and baften plain, about eighty^eighc 
• nitbs from Cdjhin. There k nothing aemarkable in it nor 
ittT^enviiiSns^ except the m^foleum or mowment of the 
prophet Safnueif in the midAe of a magniheent mofque, 
vfrhich ftands foiir-ld^a^s to the eaftjrf Sawdf^ The Per^ 
Jians brieve he was there interred^ an/^havh therefore made 
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tioitv Oppofiie thfft mdfaue, w nlniB miles wen cdht dt)r^' 
arc^ the veftigi^s ^ tne fsmous c^ty of ^9 the la^dl " 
in jtjia. .The wdiiders delated of it are itictedibU. The 
Perfian hiftories adert, that In the hinch' tehtuly of CUriftian*' 
ity» the city of Rey wat divided into ninety- fix auairters^ 
each of which coticained forty-fix ftreets, and every . ftrhef 
4000 houfes and ten morqUes, befides 6400 cOlleges^r 
16,600 baths, 15,000 toWers of mofques, 12,006 iiints', 
1760 canals, and 13,000 inns* * I21 the wars betweeif 
the two fedts of MahiiA^nidMSy ohe of which the 
^artarsy this city was d^eftroyed, towards the end of the 
fixth age of the Hegira. ^4. kodim^ a large city, and pi’ctty 
populous, containing about i$,Coo houtes, atmong w1u«t' 
are fonie fine bazars and carairanferas. though the tfade of 
the place is iiicohfiderable. It is fituatc in a plain, by th^ 
fide of a river, about thirty-feveri miles fouth-^eaft of Sawam 
'Fhe chief thing it is remarkably for is the mof(|Ue, irt^ 
which the princefs Fatima f ^J^ohammed^s daughter, and two^ 
kings, Abai 1 . and Sophi L lie interred* Nothing can be 
imagined richer, neater, and more magnificent than thi^ 
mofque I the Ptrfians call it Mojfuma^ cr pure, and hbld it 
sit great veneration. 5. Hamadan^ one of the largeft and 
irioft tronfiderable cities in Perjia^ fi&ving a good trade, aha 
being a fiageof caravans going to Mecca, It lies on the 
road to Beigdat, about fuqety-five miles north- ^eft of Komnt* 
The Jews flock here in pilgrimage to vifit the tOmbs of 
Mjlhcr and Merdtcai^ which they aflert to be ftill in this' 
place. 6 * Cajhun^ a populous and wealc^ city, by its' 
manufa^luVcs of all forts of filks, (luffs, and tiluies of gold and ' 
Iilvcr„ Itfiands about ninety -eight* miles nortii of Ifpahan^ 
in a large plain near a high tnouutain. Which being oppolTed 
to the fouth, the reverberation of the rays of the fun fo fii- 
riouliy beat Upon it iri the fuiOtner, that the beaio is ihtoler-* 
able. The bazars and batfat of this place are elegant fltuc- / 
teres, and the koyal Inn, founded by A^s the Greats va 
the fuburbs, is the faifeft in all Perfia,^ Adjoining toit fiands 
the royal palace, and oppofite tb it another defighedTof« 
lodging afhbalTadorS. 7. Ij^ahan^ the capitd of Pirjujk^ 
%itd how the metropolt]^ of the whefie empire:' 

It is fituaite oii the banks of <the fiver Zenderiud^ in tatiiude 
-gS. 26. haft longHuSe 5^. 55. ^Thc Walls, of thetpWO w 
aDbht 20,000 (#acd in cod^parsQ biiflt with tnuH, and kept 
yhiy ihdiffeftticly, thdugh tbhy are 1^ tfih acyachnb 

Jhbufes and gari^6o,«^lhat one can Only find jfcHeoi oiitv . 
Htrc'aji^ alfo a caftle^nd' ditch. The baauty of city 

. confiAa 



in ‘a« y number of fumptuoui* pa1e<fe9« 
bandfcnne and airjr hduKb, fpaGidus caravaiiferas^ very beau-' 

' fiful bat^ars, many canals and ftreets planted on both iides 
with lofty olane-trces $ though^ generally fpeaking) the othef 
ftreetsadeijarrow, crooked, and not paved: but the air 
being very dry here, and every Jioufekeeper caufing the 
. ftreet to^be watered before his door twice a day, there is 
neither fo* much dirt nor duft, as in many great cities in 
£ur^e. The Mcidan^Sfaah, or RoyaI-Square> is one pf the 
fineit in the world. It is 440 paces long, and 160 broad, 
and is/afrounded by a canal built ^ with bricks, cemented 
with a black mortar, which in time becomes harder than 
freeftone. The royal mofque is at the fouth end of this 
fquare, and its portico is wonderfully adorned with a thou- 
iand figures, and an inconceivable profufion* of gold and 
azurei the whole being alfo inlaid with enamelled fquares, 
and a frize round it of the fame materials. Few ftrudures 
can equal the magnificeqpe of this, many of its pieces and 
decorations being- wrought in^ manner unknown to our 
European arebitedis. The fame liiay be faid of the royal 

f >alace, and the haram, or women’s apartment. The pa- 
ace is. certainly one of the moft fpacious in the world, being 
near a league and half in compafs. Its great portico Hands 
in the By ^y al Square, and is all built of porphyry, and very 
high, '"’^tlie Perjkns revere it as facred. The fuburbs of 
Ifpahan are large, and are c|iiS(ly inhabited by Arme^ 
nianiy of whom an account was given under that article. 
There are befides 1460 villages round about Ifpahan^ and 
the inhabitants live chiefly upon the manufaduring of filk 
and wool. 8. Tefdy a large city, 175 miles froifl Ifpahan to 
the eaft. It 4 )as fome Hade and manufadlures ofp lilks and 
Huffs, mixed with gold and filver, and fometimes with cotton. 
The women of Yefd are reckoned the handfomeH in all 
Peijia. fi 

^ VI. CItUSiSTAN is o pretty large province, bounded 
On the north hy Perjian- Irak i on the wcH by Irak-Arahi^ 
or Terak ; on the fouch-vfeH by the ITtgris znA EuphrateSj a 
little before and after* their juddUon ; on the fouth by 
Pef/um gulph ; and on thf eaH by Porjijlan. This is the' 
foiOe country with Cujh in AJfyid^ having prefetved^its an^ 
tient name with only a F/jr^a^fmination. Its ehief cities 
jf%,, i/jSu/iery the antient^iySr, and the wtntcr-foat of the 
Petfian moflardhs, as Eehat^a was their fthniAeNfeat. It 
h a fair and {arge 2. Afnuks. 3. Lanrffian ^ but both' 
ineonfid'crahl^ ' 
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iViyi®« ci|f(ili, bn rhe weft it the reniainder o/ the &ine gu jjphr 
on the &utb } zAiKerf/lan^ with part, of ^tgtjlan^ on the ea& 
Laurejlan is included within this provfhce,.as weljpas the Ifle 
of Ormus^ which are reckoned to belong to Farjyian^ fince . 
they were conquered by {he Per^kki* 1 he lAoft Remarkable 
places in this province^ are, . 

. i. SCHIRASy ;^he capital, ancf reputed the next in rank 
zftet Ifpahan. It is feated 175 miles from that cityy in a 
plain furrounded with craggy mountains, which artn^thinsc 
but dry rQcks» and jielther Bear tree nor weeds, foU 

about the city is very good and fruitful, and produces* the 
excellent wine of Schiras^ Co famous all over Perfut. 't'hej^ 
is nothing very beautiful in the city itfelf, being now dl* 
inoft halt- ruined. 2. The ruins of the TiOiicnt PirJ^poliSf 
thirty* five mil^s nonh-eaft of Schiras. This city, in anci- 
ent times, was efteemed the chief of the Eaft, and excelled 
all others in glory and worldly felicity. I'he wealth of it 
is evident by the great plunder Alexandtr^ foldiers made^ 
and by the treafure he himfelf feized, which amounted to 
120,000 talents in filver and gold. The citadel, wliich was 
the king's palace, was a ftrudlure of fuch furprifing mag- 
nificence and beauty, that perhaps np building eveR exceeded 
it. ' The king's throne was of pure gold, adori|||^ with 
pearls and precious ftoncs, and the furniture of the cham«' 
hers fo excefiively rich, tHut nothing could esTceed it, the 
bedfteads being of folid gold, befet with gems, and every* 
thing elfe propoTtionate. But its glory did but procure its 
cfeft'rudlion for, at a great fcaft Alexander held in , 
ilais^ the Athenian courtezan, propofed to thf king, then; 
heated wihi wine, as a noble- exploit, to burn that fine pa- 
lace, which be readily agreed to, and led the way himfelf 
with a firebrand. Thus fell P^Jepolis^ which for feveral 
ages i^d bc4^n the feat of the P^Jtan monarchs, givii^ law , 
to many nations, and being a long time the terror of Greec^ ' 
The lofty columns ftill ftanding declare the height of the 
fallen roofs, and the ftairs, the ftep£**bf which are thirty 
feet long, ij^w the apartments they led to were vaftly greater 
than any thing we now fee. A large tpyrn, now built on 
the plaiee where the old city^^ftood, is called Adirha^ChSn^, 
j, Ke^Jermi about fiaty-fiye IrniMs from SMras^, a town f f 
houfes, but all miferablji ' 4. Bendet-pM^ 

-Maheif Bender- L>iUm^ and Bouemer^ all maritkne towns on. 
the but^ little trade «M%r bp.fea orland.^ 

The inbabitants^WB^^efly Arabs. The iflandtT of-Cara^ 



One of them nm no iiibebtunb hiit deer ehcelb^; 
The ibutherth'oft has bctWeen i and 300 poor itifliernien on 
tty who Ikrve (hipping with pilots {oT,BaJfore. The an- 
choring-place is at the north end of the inhabited ifland, in 
twelve fathom weter. 5. Churchmr^ a town on the fea- 
coafty twenty-one miles ibutb of BouMer^ noted for the 
ruins of a large caftle and piery built by the Portugmfi^ 
who kept a garrifon thercy and had galliea continually cruif^ 
Ing in tw bottom of the gulphy to compel all -{hips to pay 
ten p^r^enr. toll to them. 6. Cingont a town of pretty 
good trade, for moft of the pearl^fiOied for at Bahata^ on 
Arabian fide, is brought here to market, and many fine 
horfes are fent from hence into the Indies^ wlure they ge- 
nerally fell very well. It (lands on the fouth-fid^of a large 
river)* about ninety^^five miles fouth eaft from Bender^Rick. 
7. LoTy the capital of a province, thence called Lareftan^ 
forty-eight miles difthnt i^om the coaft of the Pirjian gulph 
to toe fouth* This country w|i8 for fome time a kingdom 
In the poil&ffion of the Gaans. The city is built on a rock, 
and has nothing worth notice in it but the Khan’s houfe, 
the market-place, the bazars, and the caftle. Its the fub- 
urbs are feveral houfes pret^ well built, amongft which is 
the Dutch Bq/i^India^hbrne^ The town contains about 
4000 houfes. The Jews, who are pretty^ numerous in ir, 
cxercife a filk-manufa£lure, and tjjie^otber inhabitants makj 
die bdl mufkec-barrels. 8. Cbags, or Bender- Canga^ a Ijcile 
iea-port town, forty- five miles diftant from Lar to the Ibuth* 
It once madea go<^ figure in trade when the Pertuguefi were 
fetfied here, but now it feems is chiefly confiifed to fome 
fmall commerce with the Banians and Moors frsm India^ 
The tcrdtory of the town is of fmall extent, but produces 
excellent fruits of feveral forts. 9. Gomrom^ or Bender-- 
Aha^ whjfh ^nifies the port of Abas^ being fo called from 
Shah Abas the weat^ who' firft brought it into voguf. It 
(ll^about feventy-two mites to the fouth- eaft of Lar^ on 
tbeediftof Julf oppofite the ifland of Ormsj, in^ 

a very narrow ftreightTormed by that {(land, and in a very 
convenient haven. From lufmall village, as it was before 
thc^reduftion of Ornnus^ it is grown fo confiderable, jthat it 
may be ranked with the tswnH in Perjia \ for, though 
but^ (mall place, yet ir% convenieift ficuation for trade 
mngs a'grckt refort of lbips|and paravans toflt. The Bng- 
iifi and Darfr^lTadlories fupport its commerc^o. a great de- 
jgree, and ^th^P/r/i^il^governor here, lives in 

great (plenoor; ' . - ^ 
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Ormiis* 


Babara. 


Qjiermo. 


Ferfian 

ffUph. 


of fro^tto 

iriaiii: ficiuthi^rd;^ almpft at the m^uth olT tlbe 

which reaches from thjeiice to Baforoy which 
rs tno hotcoin of ic; , An ;^!COllnt has been adready given of 
OjrwKX, under the article of Arabia Felix, c 

The ifland of Bahara^ or Baharerty lies near* the north, - 
eaScoaftof Arabia- Felixy in the midway Bajfora 

and Ormas, The largpft, brighteft, r6on.deft» and true^ 
Oriental pearls ar^ fitted for here. Th.is filfecry begips iii 
Jutiey and ends with Augt^i. The profit of it is computed 
at 1 10)0.00 crowns per einnun^, V 

J^ESMO is a pretty large, fruitful, and well inhabited 
ifland. The well end of^ it is not above a league and a^half 
from CongOy and the eaft end about a league from Comrmt 
It furnilhes Ot'mus with wheat, barley, and fome other pro* 
vifions. Where the people could not live without thenjr 
Before we proceed, it will not be improper to add a 
Word or two concerning the Perfian gulph, or lea of Elca^ 
tify as fometimes called. It is a** large b^ of water lying 
betwi^en the coafts of Pn^U and 4 ^ahia Felixy ateut 170 
miles wide in the middle, but contraQed to near a quarter 
of that breadth at the two extremities. It commencea 
the weft, in the 49th degree of longitude eaft of Londm, 
at the gulph of Bafftrot which is npide 1>y the mouth of thf 
two great livers Euphrates and Tigris unit^, and extends 
eaftward almoft to the j|7.th degree of longitude, where 

a' promontory ot Ae province of VefkrAr., in Arma 
/Ir/rx', byftretching forward tolat. aft. deg. 15 min. fhiitn 
it up into a mouth, not above tbirty-l}x nules over, - where 
the iflandrof Ortnus is feated, which, together with the 
other two iilands abovementioned,i intirefy command the 
paflage. ^ 

KERESTAMj or Kerman^ is the ancienf Coreiint* 
ni,a^ and is bounded on the weft by FarJ^atty on the ibu^ 
by the Perfian or Arabian- Sea, on the eaft by Metreky and 
on the north by Segefian. The countiy . is mountaiil^i^ - 
and the upper-grounds barren; bet the vajlies are reafon-^ 
ably fruitful, and yield variety of odsrriferous ftpwers, efpe- 
cially roles, thc.diftilled waters^of which arc fold to aidvan- 
tage by the inhabitants at Ifpabm, Thp Ihcep of this pro- 
vinceT>ear the fineft wool i^ the world, which they ftied 
after eating new grj/s. This j^ool is chiefly manufaduceo^ 
in.tjie town Jarman, the o/ly place of anyrnoA in tWi ) 
eountry, where alfo the bdft feilhetars are mad& and a kind of ' 
porcelain, liftiy inl^or to the Chittip. T/fe Gautes, 'or 
atuient #V7S»Kr,‘’‘inha5Tt this province. - . • • % 

. -jx: 



:;' ^ pravH^e, fitusited 

iPW^P tbfi mpuntaias, yu^ifih divide from on 
tW eaft» ^nc] furrpu^nd^d defs^rts and fandy plains. It 
Jsi it^a^itfd by the Balluches^ a fierce and warlike nation. 

,X'*' SEGESTAN has Corafan on the north, part of Can^ 
dabm^^ yflth SableJian the eaft, ^Mep'an on the fouth, and 
Farjjftan on the w:cft.. The fyct of the country is for the 
moft part and bears a vaft number of palm-trees ; but 
jt js withal veiy fapdyi and fo mpeh expofed to winds, that 
the fand^ften overwhelms the houfes, and even whole vil« 
lages.'" xhe road by land, hotnPerJia Xi^ India, lies through 
this country; but it is fo barren and Tandy, that few care to 
'Venture through, but chuTe rather to go by Tea. 

"" XL SJBLESTJN has Candahar on the north, Segeftan 
on the weft, Mecran on the fouth, and on the eaA the high 
mountains which Teparate Perjia hom India. This country 
is watered by feveral rivers^ Iprings, and lakes, and is full 
of mountains known to the antients by the name. of Paro^ 
pamifi monies. Tlfey are a brdficb of mount Taurus^ and 
are al) covered with forefts. The inhabitants are rude and 


clownifb. 

XIL CAtIBAHAK has Sablejian on the fouth, the Mo- 
gul empire on the eaft^ the country of Balk on the north ; 
of which an l^ec Tartar is prince ; on the fouth alfo part 
of the Mogul empire wfth Segejian j»and on the weft, part 
of Corafan. vThis’ province is ve'sy mountainous, yet pro« 
.duces abundantly all forts of provifiqns that are neceiTary 
for the fubfiftence of its inhabitants, excepi^towards Perjia^ 
. where it is very barren. The chief city, which^ bears the 
' fame name vdthf the prtjvincc, lies about 670 miles from If- 
pahan to the^ eaft. It had princes of its own a time, 
who fubfifted on the mutual jealoufy of the two powers 
between which it was ftcuated ; but at laft, Shah Abbas the 
QreaU w:ha^made as many conquefts by his policy as grois, 
tfsawd jL fair opportunity to Ctigage the prince, who was 
maftei^r it in his tiiiic«to put himlclf under his protec- 
tion,^ which he did ac^rdingly,, on condition that a prince 
of his race Ihould always command in Candaha^^ as vaftal 
arid tributary to the king oT Perjia. Shah-Abas, who, ac- 
cording to the maxim of all tree poljucians, was a puntftual 
jl^rver of bi$ word, not^nl^ fecureg) the pofLfilon of 
fOe^dahaio to Ac princfe who fubmitred, but alfo continued 
the governmebf of it to hisifon Almerdan'iu?an, after the 
death of his ^ther, .... ttra ^fon^ ’ Shah Abas, 

^icceedlng bim, Ihe court of Perjia^^lf ^^ their maxims. 
,As Aiimerdan Kl)qn was porfelleJ of great wealth, which, he 

L 2 had 





had For moft part by itihcritatice that bia anceilora^ and af 
he made the figure of a potent fovereign in bis goveriimenc; 
always eating out of gold veflUs^ and k^ing a houfe almoft 
as magnificent as the kings^ theminifterc^ wbp.go* 

verned during Siai SiphF^% minority, and who,* by infpir- 
iog him with violent fufpicions againft fevcral «of the 
greateft noblemen, had perfuaded him to put feme of the 
moft conilderable 'them to death, did not fail to raUb the 


fame ;ealoufy in his breaft againft tbe'^pHnee of QmdiAar^ 
ivhofe wealth, of which they hoped to be {halers^ .' tempted 
them more than the polTeffions of the others whom they 
had taufed to be cut off. The difficulty was to get him to 
court ; iot the misfortune of thofe, who, after being drawn 
thither in tHat manner, left their heads there* made him 


very loth to go ; and he faw that, without regard to his re* 
monftraflces, couriers were difpatched to him one! upon 
another, with preffing orders to repair to IJpahan. At that 
time, he had two children, at the court of Pirfia^ and he 
would not, perhaps, be fo much prefled he was to come 
to Ifpahan^ had it not been prefumed, that his regard for 
his children, who remained as hoftages at court. Would 
hinder him from carrying matters to extremities. But hav- 
ing before his. eyes the example of- another governor more 
powerful than himftlf, who was invited to court with bis 
children, only to fuffer death, be imagined, that ioftead of 
having the lives of his t«/6 fons, he Ihould orty hafien their 
death with bi^.own; and therefore chofe to take refuge 
with the Great Mogul, bv delivering up Candahar to him* 
Hfa children would undoubtedly have been cutoff with him, 
if he had^.gone to Ifpahan \ but the fear df ''exafporating tbe ' 
inhabitants of the province of Can^har^ and of rendering 
them irreconcileable by ^putting to death the t^o young 
lords, obliged the court of Per^^ which hoped one day or 
other to recover Candahar^ not only to keep fait^ith them, 
but alfo to treat them with mbre diftindion chap ' 


This policy of Shab Sephi had itt; eflefl under his fim and 
iticceflor Abas IL for when that priiase laid fiege to Vanda* 
harti in tbe beginning of his reign, the Perfiam^ who com- 
pofed the greater part of tbe army fent J>y theJMogul to its 
ri^Iieff Remembering the kin^ treatment of Alimerdan^JChav'ii 
children at the couk of Perfm^iSMi not exert themfelveSoai. 
they might h^/e done to hinder Abas II. from ^snaking hi^,>* 
felf mafter of it, which he 6 \S in 1650; fimee which time, 
that city has*" ksU^ax^emained incite banj^ of the Per* 
ftans^ noewithftan^n^ all the attempts afterwards ma^le 
the Mogul to recover it.. The place is of.the more import- 


ance 



tiS* Jrontifrs tpiwrd. Ae 
SSTtn^i tbe ftroogeft In the whole kiagd«jm, having 
been fortiHed by Sart^ eogioeera, employed there by the 
Mogul, while mafter of it. Its opulence is owim to its 
beiM theM»o«>«g*»f"® the caravans between 
tbe7i«e« rand-Jjudgment of its wealth may be formed by 
^e tribute paid to the king, Aich was twelve pound 
weight of gold for A*ery. day in the year, exclufive of 
many other duties, fines, and forfeitures^ i.- j e 
XIII. CORASktf^ including the province or kingdom of 
Bali.^kla Ptrfian-JraJk with Aflralmd on the weft, from 
Which it is parted by a large defart i wtb We», 

and another large defart, that -^rts it froin ^ 

iCondahar on the fouth | the Moguls ^omimom on the 
eaft and north-eaft, and UJbec-Tartary on the horth. Hence 
U appears, that it is 'a very large province. It •is very po- 
pul^s and fruitful, and produces the bell manna in the 
world. It has a rock of turquoife-ftone, fo «>»« 

the k*mg allows none td be foW but w bmfelC The Far- 
fiw eeMraphers reckon thirtj-two confidcrable towns in 
this wuntry,. four of which are royal cities, where the kings 
of Pirfia have fometimcs refided ; thefe are Balk^ 
mebAcur, and Herat. The laft is a ftrong place, fortified 
by ranurlant, and faid^obc thirteen miles in circumference. 
jkacbedr another city in this province, is very famous for 
a pilgrimage inftituted here in bonowr of the iman by 

Shah ^Aar fihr Great. This he tid with a political view, 
to divert the refort of his fubjeas to A&cca and MtJiaa, 
whereby a great deal of gold was carti^out of the king- 
dom i 'and, as he knew the devotion of the people is eafily 
led away by external decoration, he fpared no^xpence in 
this’refpea; even fo far as to cover with plates bf gold the 
mofque*^of this iman, who was always held m great vener 
ration by the Prr>«r. This city is furrounded with a no- 
ble wall, whereon Hand 300 towers. j • ,1.. 

ASTRABAD witfi Kbaemus^ are fcated m the 
nas^weftpartof having Csr^» on the eaft, part 

of Tartary on the liortb, the paptan.Sea on the weft, and 
hlfo a little on the nprily TabriJUm on the weft, and a 
branch of mount ^SlWiix, wkh the defart of Segtjlaa on the 
It is ai mount^ioous tountry^ and except iftar tne 
Mtenlfe of the two riveSl 3 ^gah and Anasy^ which tun 
^rouA it,J^e foil Is fapdv and barren} kut »" that P»tt 
it is dain iSiamp^in lani, pldafeni md fruitfu , and pro- 
3u«» ffape>pf a^Jiiderful bigncfe^ij:i}p»inhabiunts arc a 
* pniictDire 6f Ptrjiatu wd 
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As a |66d part PirfiS$ io^ 
pian-Sca vrill not be improper %et% « ablcriptioh of it. Thra 

fea is re called from the 'CiT^/rV a nation dwelling near ha 
banks } or otherwife the Hyhanidn^Sea^ thufs denomitiated . 
from the province of Hynariid^ now TabriHan^ of MdSum^ 
deraitj whofe (hore it wai|^es. It is a very lafge. bed of wa- 
ter^ quite furrounded with land, and being deftitute of any 
known efflux, is therefore by fome ' writers (tiled a lake. 

It approaches in form to that of an ^jong fquarc, the 
longeft fide of which^ from north te loath, is abpuc 640 
Engltjb miles. Its greateft breadth, from eaft to is 
about 310 miles, bus in many places it is much narrower. 
On the weft it is bounded *by the kingdom of AJiracan^ and .. 
hv the provinces of Geergid and Shirwan \ on the north by*^ 
Rttjfian-Tartafy ; on ths eaft by UJbec Tartary, and part of 
Afirahad^ v^hich laft bounds it on the fouth-eaft, and pirrtly 
on the fouth, where it alfo wafties Tabrijian and Ghilan^ 
which like wife fiirround the Touch -weft part of it. The 
Parfians call this fea Kulfum^\or otnerwife.the fea of Baku. 

It leceives the great river IVolga^ which itfelf is like a fea 
for largencfs, and near a hundred other rivers, and yet is 
never increafed or diminilhed 5 nor ever ohferved to ebb and 
(low. This conftant appearance has given rife to many fpe- 
culations, and feme think, that it muft have a fub^errane- 
ous communication with the Black Sia^ otPerJian golidf, 
though the former is il^,^and the latter near^oo leagues 
dtftanc from it. In favour of this opinion^ F.Avru^ z, 
modern traveller, fays, that near the coaft of Ghilan^ there ‘ 
is a mighty whirlpool in the Cafpian-Sca-^ which, by abforb- 
ing every ^ing that comes near it, there muft be confer 
quently a ^vjty in the earth there ; that iit the Perjum 
gulph 3 great quantrey of willow-tree leaves are fouQd float- 
ing, though no willow-trees grow any where near that 
gulph $ wnereas, great plenty of them are feen os theebaft 
of xhotCafpian-Sea^ whence thiHy muft be carried fubt y- 
raneous priflages from that fea to the gidph. Perhap^ the 
quantity of vapours drawn by the^fun in'this hot 
may be equal to the quantity of water^lhis fea receives from, 
rivers ; and thus we may accouiii; for itr ‘equal fulnefs. It 
was formerly very liiile naiig^ted, except by C0^c\vej^^ 
who ufftl CO plunder ail they me^ but the oSiigV 

ndwe^iKfters of a paft^of the coM, 'are'continirally^ilro^^ 
from one poft fir other -of it, .and cariy'o^^tf prmublt*' 
commerce with moft of the adjacen t jrou ntri^ Thf’'wa-*' 
ter of, this fea any other*lR?wate^ -apd breeds 

a variety of good fiflir- . 

Wheh 
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Ikihid^ # MsiSit ^ 

Vin 6 kt€yrus the Orea^v^^itk f^t y^ex ef thp work} .3^19; the Per- ^ 
' priiiee having conquered BidiyUnia^ erc^ed the. lecondi or 
rtf^n monarchy^, upon the total ruin of the djf^iqn em- narcbj. 
pir^^ ancfther^j^xtended the Perjiqn dominions through 
JJJyria^ Armcrm^ and all Afta^Jb^nor^ to the very borders 
Europe: but tHis% monarchy* continued no longer than 
2 c 6 years, in a fucieffion of twelve kings ; the -third of 
whom-i Darius invaded Greece with an army of - 

100,00.9 foot, ana ic^ooo borfe, a. force fuilicient for over- 
rt nnittg ail that country, if the virtue and bravery of the 
Greeks had not exceeded what could puilibly have been ex* 

, pedied from men. The Gw^r^rould not get together an 
' army of above ic,ooo men, and yet this handful of people 
■^ventured,* under the condufl: of tAiltmdes^ trf give the ^P^r- 
jiatts battle in the plains of Marathm^ near Athens \ and 
with the lofs of 192 men only, according to Herodotus^ in- 
•tirely defeated that impienfe arn>y« Xerxes^ the fop and 
ducceffor of Dqrhuh reneweej^the attempt againft Greece^ 
mid after ten years preparation, invaded it with fo large an. 
army, that the <vhole land was in a manner covered, and 
intirc rivers drank dry by them j but this cxpdiiion did not 
prove more fuccefsfal; far, after, the battle by Isnd at the 
ftreights of Thermopyhci and the fca-engageqient at Saltmis^ 

,Xerm was glad to retire, and leive his general Mardonius 
with 30o,qco men, to finifii. the War j which was, indeed, 
foon after pl!t an end to,' by the Entire rout of the Pefjian Ir- 



Fhfygia \ Hbcoi^iy^ in Citicia.; and ihjdly, at ifr- 

ithi \u\A£yria ; in all !whicfa battles he won inure vi£lories, 
atid’ filially entered Bab]ion. .\xi ttiumph. Here began the 
^g^Ay OuGreddft ttionarchy, Which lafted, properly fpeak- 
mg|_onro durhift the fcind:?sjife, • 

the grand pqrctfion cif Alexanders dominions among 
made part of tht Syrian kingdom of 
i&arxJ TO fo; .f6r in the 

reignujff Antitlbus JSS^if dhe grandfon of Seleucus^ the Par- 
-jfifw;^cvolted uiidfer the coyduft of ’wAySrrrr, a nobleman of 
loun^fv,. the. fteighbouring nations to 

• aitd afltiSW the titleflof king. H« was fuc- 

ed^h]rHA^e’^:frij!tea, wl^o wete pot,;it monarchs. and 
m^-th^fTSdlMir stfttb%tcatWv%our than any other na- 

Parthian go- 

.i^ritoeatj^froaii'tSifeydir of tht wdf}d' 37i8» to tbe.ywfrf 
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>AitNfc^'in. «rid wpalcd thejSmi^ aibeinied the mrane. 

. “Thh king is itckba^ to iiotre reftoicd the ahtient ftrfiim 
metf and irom him began a new dynafty, or nee of kingan 
tebd» in twenty-eight genentions» govern^ thil oodhtry 
406 years. « . ^ « 

'III the year 634* the SarataUf und« Qnm^ the iiicceflor 
of Mtbanumi, defeated Harmifdat 11 / This put an end to 
that kingdom ; fo that Ptrfia becamt^ ^ p art of the Sartutm 
empire> and was governed by certain 4 lepdties, with^e title 
of fultansi .under the grand caliph. In procefs of tme, the 
fultans of Ptrfut^ Beiyhnf ite, <]|uarrelling among them- 
ielvh$» occafioned ieveral*revolutions and fluduationt of . 
power, which, in the end, brought in the Tarts. Tsa^roU^'- 
overcame the fultan, or king of Ptr/sat in the year 1030^ 
and aflumeci the government of that country, lie was'Aic* 
ceeded- by a race of Twrlafis princes for about 200 years, 
and then a new dynafty of Tartariefs princes gained the go- 
vernment. - ASmIw, the firl^of theft, became king of Per^ 
Jia in the year 1260, and was fucceeded by eight of his 
pt^rity till the year 1337: when, upon the death of Jttth- 
Jaidt the laft of that boufe, the kin^om became divided 
amongft feveral Tartar princes, till about tbe year 1400^ 
when Tamirlane reduced tbe whole <0 bis obedience and 
left it to his -fon Jldirza Cbarttk: but that family did not 
hold it long } for after 'Continual feuds amongjthemftlves, 
iif a fuccelfion of fix generations, the laft of vHm was de- 
feated and flain ie 1472, by Ufum-CaJ^y an Armeman prince, 
who was, at that time, governor t>f Ttereamamay and HMnded 
a new dyna^ called tbe Armmcaui- ' There were five other 
princes of |hi$ line, the'Iaft of whooTwas at fiilft fucceftful 
in war'againft the StpUaa family, who them began tp mike 
a great figure in P»Jia\ but he was at laft deteated by\j|& ■ 
snatt.Sepbif tbe founder of the dynafty of the 
who governed Ptrfit till witbii} theft few .years. V ; .. 

Ths kings of P»r/a of this family pmtended to Wue^ 
rived (tom. Alt., who was a couiyt|enn«n -to JhitkmSmi, 
and bis foa-in-law, bv marrying Afndji liit daughter. AU, 
fmceeAmg. MAtammtd, made a dfty greift: skerarion Jn his 
Jaw} he added lbme things, le^ out othtiii^-'put new moflett}^ 
and male fuch a reform in it,4htt it in^t pafir' Waf^Siftirv 
lawo' * AH- theft sdtera(!oi» occafimed.a dMfion hi hlchami^ 

. ntedanifin; Tbfi' greater nujiftermiher^. 
XmnA'hf^Mthamudt pad -prcftnftd 
dfief diftiples “*** declate^^l;i^- at^it ftid been 

fOffvfit^ by ftid to he deftcoded nom' Ali» 

. tow* 



ttki ol tlift foiirtttndicentttiyt ofd 
w*s.we fitil r^ued ^AVlaws from the obicurityin 
^bicK they had been buried for many ages. His grandfon, 
Sdch-S)dart preached up the fiune d^rine, but with a 
great Ihany^alteratiog^ pretendinjg to a revelation* that no 
muflulmen Ihoura behnred but thoi# who followed the doc> 
trine of 2 f/t* fuch as te explained it.' His reputation was 
lb great for (andlity anminteeiity of life, that Vfum-Ca£aHy 
who was made kiog^pj^w^, as above obferved, gave him 
his daughter Marttia in marriage. Vfim-Caffen^ dying in 
147$, was fucceeded by his Ion '^upt and after him by 
two other kings, who had reigned till ttoyear 1490. RuJ-- 
■tant young nobleman, afcended *the throne, and reigned 
foven years. Confoious to himfelf of Sd(h-Ejdar*3 better 
right to the crown, and alarmed at the concourfe^of people 
' from •all parts, to embrace bis religion and adhere to his 
perfon at jfrdevilt the place of his birth and refidence, he 
procured him to be afiaffinated there ; and perfeeuted to 
fuch a degree the ^lew fea he tpns eftablilhing, that feveral 
who had embraced it, abandoned it again. This Ruftan 
was killed by Jehmat, who, in his turn, after a reign of 
fix months only, was put to death with torture by one of 
Rufimf* principal officers. Hereupon, Ahantty a noble> 
• roan, the neareft akin to Vfim Caffatty was elcAed to fill 
the thEone. 


SCICH-EIDARy whom Rttftat^ cSbfed to be murdered 
at Ardnity lef^three fons, who would have met with th^ 
fame fate as their father, if they bad fallen iptothat prince’s 
hands.' The two eldeft, who were of age to fee their dan- 
a gpr, fled, one into ARa-Mdury the other to Altpfe. Jfnuuly 
rite third, who was buPa child, was faved by tn care of 
his fatbec’s friends, who put him under the protedion of a 
noUeman of Tatriftmy by nme-PyrtbaUniy a friend to their 
fawly, w^ was ma^r of feveral places on the Cafpian- 
( Sm,, P yrMidim took grow ca(« of young Jfnuuh education, 
anq^^ed him to be bfourat up in the principles of the 
.JgifesdAis father, who )ifld been artful enough to venture 
in favour of ijmatly olfs of thofe piedidions that never hurt 
thofe ftf whpfe advantegf they are roade, and which are 
qftgn aiKreat help <0 them 19 the execution of their pro- 
prepofleffing tbe rammon peqile in their lavour 
bk bad fmetold, ^ hia fon Aould be a great pro*^ 






• ^ A« foon as iftmi Was kp^ zrfS 
the world, his bchavioar Was iiKh as could riot buFc cohfitrii. 
the great hopes people had conceived of him j arid ^ by the 
noble indifference he (hewed iUpon all occaipris* fof go^ 
vernment and grandeur, he opened f^^>hbnfelf*.a pati^to it^ 
which was fo much the fafer as he ’ieemed to be* the more ' 
worthy of it : yer^ as an honeft caijfc to recover nb patri- 
mony, was not inconfiftent with th(j dilintereftednef^ he va- 
lued himfelf upcAa, he made ufe of, {his ;pretence to a 
good number of his difciples, and Shaving reinforced them 
with ibme fuccours which Pyrchalhn had fent-hhri, he ^en- 
tered Armenia^ wllere the lands lay which U^fi^CaJfan h2i6. 
given his mother for her dowry, and took poffeilion cf^ thenr 
by force of ^ arms. This his firft fuccefs, gave* his party 
reputatfop, which increafed daily ; he next attacked the caf- 
tle of Marmurlac^ which was full of riches, and tiaving 
forced and plundered it, he led his Srir.y againft Bumach^ the 
capital of Mefopatamla^ v/^ich alfo took, and gave the 
plunder to his troops. Ff««rn thence hetmarche'd his arnny 
towards then the capital of Pe'rjia^. 7 lt\^ where jff- 

vante^ lately placed upon the throne, had his t^lidence, and 
who fled at his approach, and retired towards Arminia, Al^ 
^ante had created himfelf many ehhmies ' in by his 

cruelties) and was even deftitute of the neceflk;»y forces for . 
holding out a fi*'ge. Jfmael entered with triumph *?fito 7 !itt- 
Tis^ but foOri pUrtued Alyante^ in order to gj^:vcnt his join- 
ing with his ^brother Motatcham^ who was railing tyoops for 
him in wards B^hn‘\ having furprkced him, 

his troops were defeated, and thb king himielf killed, fight- 
ing at tbef-head of them. ' Morauham was, « in a (hojrt ttmri' 
after, to^Hy routed and put to'flight, as he 
to pofTefs^ 'htinfelf of l^aurif. This was in the year 14^* 
which is reckoned the firft' of IftnaeV^ A fcHW of 

victory aftCrwards attended 'hi^ 'arifiis % he redtwd Pfahyhn^ 
Mefipotamia^ arid all the neighbouring provinces to 
dience; ihe withlldod all the efforts of the Tuth^ j|£d dred 
in ^525) at the sige of foity-fiv^ ydatsf, a quiet pcu&liblt 
0neof the lifiygeft arid moft j^wefful monarchies' ta the 
world, and T^s^reputed one girbatelt and thq^ famous 
king) that ever ruled in the;£aftv " • * ^ ^ 

kftoM him there was a focd^dri'of j^inces 'by t 
of ThamSf Mahmi^XkdaiHtd&^ EMf^h 

^aelUh vSiAhdt tb* Gr/er^ the: 

al^ended the 
Emr-Hmfe Illi 

ihomhs* This prince ralfed the fplendor 'and ]ibwer m 

■ - . Pirfia 



I 



iSit Mtim Wftifry, ' ^0 

to •very«oniideriibtetMigH^ and wak«ftCf#sfi43s' j«1^ 
ftiledme reftoter of it. He vaftly enlafgad-' Ri» Miij^ie OH 
fid^of India ; on the fauth reduced Lar ^tid stnd 

drove tne Turks out of Arminia and Ge^rgia^ and all the con«- 
qucft 5 %hey*had oh PerfiA fince the death of Ifmail\^ 
which were at l^aft leagues in» length, frdin horth to 
fouth, reckoning froni?d»iriT to the extremities 'of the kthg^ 
dom of Caketj and as iripcb^ or even more, ih* bfeadth froM 
thetotfteSn coaft fed?, to the Black Sea\ td 

which ma^ be added bibylon^ with all Mefi^oitifntts zwd Af^ 
fyrm. But as 1^ all thofe great fi^cs of aYnis he ibewed 
himfelf an able (oldier, he difeovered thaf he had yet greatet* 
talent^ as a ftatcrmao, in the itieafufes he took to make 
himfeif abfolate in his kingdohi, and to civilize jt, by crufli^ 
ing the power of the petty princes, who h^d dfceii.lup^rtcd 
* one smother in a total independendy bn (he crown. He died 
about the clofe of the year 162^^ and was fucceeded by hi$ 
grandfon r« a cruel prince, /who is fuppofed to have 
died by potion- in ii>4.2, after a d^gn of twelve years. His 
Ton and fuccefior Alas II. was very drfterent from him, and 
it may be laid, that next to Ijmael I. and Ahas the Greats Per* 
fia never had a better king of the Sophian family. Sephi If. 
his eldcA fon, ‘who fucceeded him in 1666, a prince of 
.• a ctuel and yet indolent difpoHtibn'; he died in 1694, leaving 
two Tons, Hujfein and Abas^ of which fhe former fucceeded 
him in 'the \^one. ^ g 

HuffiincomftkMQd many years in the peacefiil poilefiion of 
his throne, and would have' died fb, were rtrfiot'fbr theedr* 
ruptioii and ienality of his court; Every thing being fet 
to fale in his reign, Mjrt^Wiii^ a popular' nobt^an, pur* 
chafed the gevernment^f Candahar^ but was fooii®aftcr dif- 
placed tc^make room for another nobleman, who had ad- 
vanced more money. Myfr^Weis^ hereupon becoming a 
maleconteiU, aflembled his friends and dependants, and drove 
.hjs rival oiK of Candahar\ afte^ which fuccefs he begah hia 
*n>S^<Sr^Wards .5'^fli&fl«, the capital ci(y, but died before he 

there. ; 'mah 9 mo 9 d}\m fon, advanced With the army 

to Ifpaban^ tobk the ertyi fed foon after, (hough the king 
had conj^ntied to be and noade over his crown to 

he l»ad hiitt> murdered and all Che roj[al fa- 
the piime of th^P^ir^w nobility, except prince 
^^jtiaSjohQ fons, who hatTefcaDfed Snd'fied to 

ttBhMBtffh MahSmeod. ^ fom e timftdfc^i*, in the 

/7. hi^ai II I Iwtiiul eS^elTes, was mur^re^ by 

pffiwa, whotfri(f|jed the rriwee 7bamins^ 
laviiig afleimbted an army, iftvited Nadir-Kan into his fer- 

viccy 



Tbe^ C$nchf^n of 

iicio^ obtained great reputation for hie valouriand 

conduft* He was (be fon of a Pirftan nobleman, c^j the 
frontiers of VJbu Tartary^ and his uncle, who was his guar* 
dian, keeping him out of poflef&on of the cattle andr eftate, 
which was his inheritance, he took to ij^ing the car.vans ; 
and having incrcafed hi$ followers tc^^upwards. of 500 men, 
became the terror of that'part of thc^ country, and Ifpecially 
of his uncle, who had feized his eftafe. His uncle therefore 
endeavoured to be reconciled to hin(;j,and invited him trj^the* 
cattle, where he was fplendidly entertained ; but Jic oroi^red 
his followers to cut bis uncle*s throat in the night-ti'.nc, 
and turn his people out of the cattle. Prince Thomas^ by 
giving him the command of his aroiy, foon after met, with 
alt the fuccefs he could hope for. He defeated the ufurper 
put fiim to death, and recovered all the places the 
Turks and Ruffians had made themfelves matters of during 
the rebellion ; and then prince Thomas feemed to be efta- 
bliihed on the throne ^jbut NasUr^Kan^ to whom Tfjamas 
ha^iven the name ofToi^s Kouli-Kan^ that is, the flave 
ofTbamaSy thinking his fervices not fufficiently rewarded, 
and pretending that the king had a defign againft his life, 
or at leaft to fet him alide, confpired againft his Ibvereign, 
made him prifoner, and put him to death, as is Tuppofed, 
after which he ufurped the throne, filling himfelf Shah 
Nadir^ or king Nadir. 

He afterwards laid fiege to Candabar^ of which a fon of 
Vldyrr-fUis had pofiefled nimfelf. While hedly at this fiege, 
the court of th^ Grand Mogul being diftradled bv fadlions^ 
one of the parties invited Shah Nadir to come to tneir aiEft* 
ance, andbetrayed the Mogul into- his bapds. Hereupon, « 
having marched to Delfy^ the capital of India^ Jic fummoned 
all the viceroys and governors of provinces to attend him, 
and bring with them all the treafure they could raife, and 
ihofe that did not bring fo much as he exi>e£ted, he tor- 
tured and pat to death* Havjng thus amafled fie grjeateft , 
treafure that ever prince was mafter of, he retuylSSSnEo* 
Ptrjia^ giving the Mogul his liberty*, on condition of rci^^np: 
the provinces on the weft fide of xWln^es to the crown of ^ 
Perjia. He afterwards made ^ ^nqueft of UJhsc^artary^ 
and plundered Boebara^ the capitaf city. Then he marched 
againft the Dagiffan Tartars^hotJoBi great part of nkvwnkfr 
ill the mountains without figbtfng. He defeated the 
in feveral engagements $ ^but lay^^ng 
twice compelKm to raife tlie fie|e. co^^ora 

the religion of ’OsnJfy hangfi ujp'Wc chit^^ 

prieib, put bis own (bn to death, and was guilty 6f - fucir^ 

xruelty^ 
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crum, ihA he was it length afliffinated by his Qwn re<- 
JatioM in 1747, who have been fighting for the crown ever 
finceA Of late the contending parties have been reduced to 
two^nd in the fpring of the year 1763> Kerim Kan made 
^ himfeVf mailer ol^.cU by the defeat of Fat-AU-Kan, 

* The higfiways have l^n iince fafe>> trade has recovered its 
vigour^ caravans are ';ery frequent, and between 15 and 
20.000 families of thatjkingdom who had retired to Bagdad^ 
arelfucceffively returnli;^ to their own coiintry. That vaft 
.eiylpire, after being fo long rent and ravaged by a croud of 
petty tyrants, feems to be on the ^int of recovering its 
ancient fplendor under the wife aqd vigorous adminiftration 
of Kerim Kan. At firft this prince declined the title of king, 
afluming only in his Firmans^ and on his coin, that of SabeU 
zaman, which fignifies matter of the prefent time; but he 
' has fihce, in the month of OBeber of the fame year, con- 
voked all the Per^n grandees to meet him at I/pahan^ in 
order to aifitt at his coronation zt-Tauris. 

PERSIA is an^abfolute monuchy ; the king’s will is law Govern* 
in allrcafes j he judges of the lives and fortunes of his fub- mnt of 
jeds, without regard to any other juttice or law than his Perfu- 
own pleafure, and that often leads him to extravagant fe- 
verities. He has no etta.blifiied council, but is advifed by 
fuch minitters as are tiiott in favour ; and the refolutions 
taken among the ladies in the haram frequently defeat the , 
bett laid defigns. The crown is hereditary, excluding only 
.the females *, but the Tons of a daughter are allowed to in- 
herit. . The laws of Peffia exclude the tblind from the 
throne; and this is the reafon that the reigning prince ufu- 
' ally orders tho' eyes of all the males of the royak family^^of 
whom he entertains any jealoufy, to be put )>ut. The 
prihie msnitter is called Atteroaet ^Doulet, which fignifies 
the direfior of the empire, and alfo Vizier Aztm, or the great 
fupporter qf the empiie, as he alone almoftfuftainsthe whole 
'I wevMn of {he kingdom. This minifter’s chief ftud/is to 
pleaTjJbis matter, to fecure to himfelf an attendant over his 
iXiSYna, and to avoid ^hattver may give him any uneafinefs 
or umbrage. With t*Kis view he never fails to flatter himp 
to extjjd him above all tie princes upon earth, and to throw 
aJtlugjrveil over eVery Aing^hat might help to ooen hh 
^^ges/or difeover to him thg wcaknefs of the ftate. He even 
^ ----- ps^ticular care to keep the king in juter ignorance, 

^ all ii^elcome news, 

’"JOy-V.lrt iwrii. W. ^ J 

indize his family, and to 
raife 



ralfe his friends: to the firft pofts in the empire } tior.dchshe 
ever yrant a pretence fpir ruining Tome, and advancing cihcrsj; 
end this is the eaficr for him to do, as all in empir ymenC 
are guilty of maj-adminiftration. He has alfo,a twqi’fand 
opportunities of lerving thofe in his w^o gi^fe him 

e lhare in their plunder,, and of fentlTn^g them thofe royal 
veils, called calaat, by the officers <jf his houfe, who are 
greatly rewarded for the fame, which ferves them inftead 
of wages. The governors of provinys and cities endeav/iur, 
by underhand practices, to procure tnofe prefents of bon(i»r^ 
nor do they fpare any money to obtain them, to rerffler 
their government more refpeclable, as noce muft dare com- 
plain of their mifdemeanors, when they fee them fo mi^jh in 
favour at court as to obtain thefc robes. Thus it is, that 
the prime^minifter is in perpetual agitation to fupport him- 
felf, to raife fomc, and deftroy others, according as *he is 
afluated either by love or hatred. Yet, with all his arts 
and precaution!), he can, ^ever bc^quict in his mind ; for it 
is impoffiblc for him to be^afure of the fidelity of any one 
perfon j thofe he has been kind to being often the €-4 to 
hailen his deftruflion, when they find that fortune has 
given him a fhock. Infidelity and ingratitude have taken 
tuch deep root all over this country, that children make no 
fcruple to cut off the cars, the nole; and even to cut the 
throat of their ov/n parents, whenever the king commands 
it, and this with the bale^and mercenary vie^of polleffing 
^eir polls in the government ; a barbarity m which there 
are many inllanc.^s. However, the prime minillers in Per^ 
continue generally in their employment duiing life, or 
if removc(L) are only banifhed to lome cky, where they 
fpend the pmainder of their life in ^ private llation. 

P " 'h t great officers of the ftale after the prime miniller, 

9 j^sor Nadir, or grand mailer of the houlhold ; the Mehter, 

^ or groom of , the chamber, who is always a white eunuchs 
^ * the M<r-akbor-ba(he,orma{lcrj)r the horfe; the liltr-^^yucr ; 

baihe,br great huntfman and falconer; the Divan or 
chief juflice ; there is a lieutenant of police, (tiled DeroJSt^. 
every' town, but there may be an appeal from his fentence 
to the Divan-beggi : the Vacka^nuftez, or recorder ofevents, 
or firft fecretary of flate ; the Muflaulhe^elmenalick, y 
fter of fhe accounts and financas o^he kingdom ; the l^mesp^ 
hom-bafhes, oi king^s chief phyficians ; th^Shicl^da^ 
baftif, or infpe«or of the .palac^ aipd „ reg u l j i^ of raS^alk 
court; and the Khans, or governon4**®r^provjfnces^,^ 
VKhom.areothe^ govar^ot$, calleidf'SiS/uns, kp^intc^fo byw. 
the king. ' ’ 

The 



T^e cbicif in fpirituails Is, tbc Z^der* gieat po^ifiv Wnifttrt 
vrhovas the diredionof all the wealth and eipoTuments con- infpiri- 
to public worftiip or religious ufes ; under him arc 
the'^SlmJ^ el felom and Cadi, who decide all ppints of religion, 
and hi^eSlJ contrails, teftament^, and other public deeds ; 
they ^re appointcd'by*'fhe king in all the principal towns : 
and, 11^3^ to ' thefe arc> the Pichnamas*, or directors of the 
prayers, and the Moullahs, or do^or^ of the law. 

« The king is exceeding rich in gold* (date, and jewels oi Kin^s 
allirorts ; and Bis ftor£ is continually increafed by the pre^ ovi 
rfatfs made him by the Khams or great lords, which they rtwnues^ 
oftw repeat, e^ccially every new year’s Jay. He has many 
lan^, which he fahms out at the r^t of one fifth, third, or 
fom^imes half the produce. He has the monopoly of lilk, 
large fubiidies from the feveral companies of tradefmen ; and 
all eftaces. confifeated by delinquency, revert to the crown. 

Thefe, together with many fmaller taxes, raife his revenue 
to the amount of eight millions o 6 tomans per annunty each 
toman being worth about? 3 /. 8 L of our money ; and 

in deed, the charge* of his army is fo great, his (lables arc fo 
•largSj^furnilhed with fine horfes, feme Of which cat out of 
golden mangers ; his court is fo numerous, his equipages 
fo fumptuous, his attendaryts fo many, his gardens fo fur- 
prifingly fpacious, and fp* elegantly laid out, his wives and 
concubines fo many, and in (hort his grandeur in all refpedfs 
of pomp and expence fo remarkable, t 3 >et it cannot be main- 
tained with a Ufs revenue. • • 


• The arms of the king of Perjia arc a^lyon couchant, /yy^. 
looking at the fun as it rifes over his back. His ufual tMi^arndtUUs^ 
is Shah, or Patfiiah, thedifpofer of kingdoms. To his titles 
^ are alfo added thofe of iiuUan and Kham, the title \f the Tar- 
tar fovereigns. He does not fubferibe his name^to a£ls of 
ftate, buf the grant runs in this manner, “ This suft, 

(or edift) is given by him whom the univerfe obeys.” 

There Jre three forts of militia in Perfidy which contpofe, 

*as it v>iere,-ro many difiindt armies, namely, the Kortfoies,^ ' 
the.f^sdlans’, and the l'a%igtchics. The firft are defeended 
from an ancient, but foreign race, which have been famous 
on account of their courKg. They encamp under tents, 
fight al/ays on hor^obaci^arc well paid and kept, and often 
be promoted to the b^heft employments. There 
are generally about 22,oc9 of them lA pay.* The fecond 
or,^e chil dren^ of flaves of all na^pns, but par- 
^idfculaj^ they ferve the king very well, 

Jlyid allS^ hpirfeback number i% abourt8,ooo. The 

?i!nird are a*body of infantry, to the amount of 40 or 50,000; 

- they 



they sre cemmdoiy picked but of the coCmtry, ft'om aincfngfl 
the moA laborious and robuA of the people. b 

RiUgh The religion of the Perjians is the fame in fubAanc^ ^iih 
that of the Turkic though no nations in the world hatersne an- 
other fo much on the account of religion as they dA. Tiietrue 
ground of their divifion is, th^t the TSbrks pretend, that Aku- 
teker was the lawful fuccefibr of Mohammed^ Omar ^the fuc- 
ceflbr of Ahuhekery Ofman of OmoTy and then AH ; whereas 
the Pirjiqns allert,%chat AH fucceeded Mohammedy or ovght 
to have" fucceeded him, as being his fon-in-law,, and ihac 
the reA were but fo tna'Oy ufurpers of his right. This iSi^he 
reafon .that the Tunks hold the Perfimi to he hereticks. if he 
Perfians further fay, that AH was the firAof the twelve knans 
or prieAs whom they much honour, and who fucceeded one 
another, and of whom the la A, called Mabamti-Mibedi^Sa-- 
habrmony or the maAer of times, was fnatched out of thebands 
of thofe who would have killed him, and tranflated as Enoch 
and EHas were ; and that lae will alfo come at the day of judg- 
ment to force the world ter embrace the faith of Mobammidy 
that J^fus Chrtjl will be his lieutenant, and will marcv.i for 
they look upon it as a great defefi in his perfon, that he ' 
Was not married. There is fomething very fingnlar and 
curious in the religion and other pradlices of the GaurtSy 
who are the remains of the zowtixJPirfum^ \ but we lhall ' 
defer giving any account of them, till we examine the ana* 
logy which is fuppofed tp be between them and the origi- 
nal inhabitants of 

Trade EngH^zni other nations trade with the PirJUm 

aumJac- f^^veral ways, particularly by thegulph of Ormus at GmbroHy 
tmrtsy^ by the wa^ of.Tivriify, and by the way of Evjjia through the 
€Qins Cafpian ^ta. . Woollen manufafiutes are exchanged with, 
them for raw and wrought filks, carpets, camblets, leather, 
and other manufaflures of the country; but the trade is 
carried on In Eurapeam (hipping, tb^ Ptrjkms having featce 
any Clips of their own, and the Rujpans having toe foie na- 
vigation of xYioCaJptan Sea. The trade to^ei^^rough 
Rjuffia is difufed at prefent, being 'prohibited by the Ci/ia: 
Rujpay who were apprehenfive the Ehglijh would teach the 
Perfians to build Oiips, and difput^ftbe navigation oi^the Caf- 
pian Sea with them. There is rjc a sicher or mtoe pro- 
Atablc trade carried on any^wtere than between 
and Surat in the Baji IncHesi and x\it EngHJb Eaft Indiatdgpy 
pany frequently let out tt^jcir Aripf.to tranipoifcalie 
dize of the Banians and Armem'ans tn£t: bw^. 

there has been feared^ any tradfe^lv^e fincc/Liihe^dwil w«[r« 
began. The king otPerfia is the chief merchant, arid he^ 

ufu- 




mencQ 

worth 


npioys his Amumm fubje£b to traffic *fbr him in 
C of the world. His agent tnuft have the refufal 
^merchandize before his fubjefls are permitted to trade, 
eateft minifters do not think the bufinelk ofa mer- 
leniifth them. Thus it was before the civil war com- 
The moft vurrent monej in Terjia are the abafli's, 
fdbout I 4^. fterling : they are of the fined iilver. 

An abaffi is worth two mahmoudi’s, a mahmoUdi two (hais> 
an\l a flliai ten^fingle or five double cafl»ghi*s. Thefe laft 
pi^es arf of brafs \ t(ie other three fort/ of filver ; for gold 
^ B mot current in trade. A toman ia a certain fum of money, 
anV no coin^yvorth fifty abaffi’s | and in they generally 
lecMn by tomans^ . • * 

[\iE Pirfian bldgid is generally thick, as may be fcen in Perfinsy 
the Gaures^ the aifcient Perfidnsy who are homdly, ill lhaped, 
dull^nd have a rough (kin and olive complexton. The 
fame isobferved in the provinces, next the Indus ^ but 
other parts of the kingdom, the Arfian blood is now grown 
clearer by the m|^xtureoT the and Circafftan\ and*^^“** * 

thj^njen are of a good ftature, Ihape, and complexion, and 
*^R!ewomen handfome and well (haped, but ftill inferior to 
the Georgian. The men wear large turbans on their heads, 
fome of them very rich, interwoven with gold and filver ; 

*a veft girt with a fa(h,«and over it a loofe garment fome- 
thing ffiorter, wjth .fandals or flippers on their feet. The 
Women’s drefs does liot differ much *^rom the men’s, only 
their vefts are^longer, and they i/ear a ftiffened cap on thcAr 
-heads, and their hair loofe. The men are exceeding fond of 
riding, which they do every day, if it be but to a houfe in 
the fame town j they wear pliant boots of yejlow leather j 
and the furi^iture of their horfes Is immoderately Vicb, their 
fttrrups generally filver ; and, whether on foot orhorfeback, 
they wear a brdad fword and dagger in their fafli. They 
have alfo’ ^ particular^ paffion for, hunting, which is com- 
monly by birds of^prey* Their hawks aie the 

beft 'InftrinKed of any in the*world, and they are taught not 
oriy.-io fly at birds, Wjat hares, deer, and all manner of 
*wild beafts. The Perjtans have been always cftcemed a 



iple, of great 
;,.and theii,polici 


vlvj 




gcicy and quick parts, lovers of 
^mcn arc upon a level with the po- 

, JEuropik , They excel piore in poetry than any other 

k|tui of literature, and aftrblogers are fn as areat reputation 
as l^c magi were formerly. Tbilf- books are all 
iBna^cripts^toe Saving not yet been intro- 

Juced'dhwng.them; bj?i-**sy cxccUn«wriiingy and have eight 
feveral hands.* They write from the right to the left like the' 
Mod. Hist. -V ert. XLlIi^ M Jiais. 





The Conclafiwof 

Arabia In a kind of (hort hand they ufe the letters offtfie 
alphabet^ and the fame letters differently pointed will /nave 
twenty fevcral fignifications. They are famed for nf/thir^ 
more than their humanity and hofpicalicy. Tbe^/gfe/ceft 
foible is profufenefs and vanity ; whence theyriclyf^'fs of 
their cloaths, and numj^er of their fervants and equipage, 
too often exceed their revenues, and bring ^them iifto, diffi- 
culties. In fhort, th.y are born with as good natural parts 
as any other peoplf, but few abufe thejn fo much, beco^.ng 
diflemblers, cheats,^ flatterers and liars^, to gratify, pofl^le, 
their eager bent to voluptuoufnefs and a luxurious life. — T| ey 
drink coffee for brc«akfa{b, and at eleven din^^upon mel* ns, 
fruit, or milk. Xheii chibf meal is in fe" evening, yhen 
they ufually have a difh of pilo, conftfjng of boiled 'rice, 
fowls, or mutton, fo over-done, that thej‘ pull the meat in 
pieces wit'n their fingers, ufing neither knives, fjrks, nor 
fpoons. Their meat is feafoned very high with fait and fpices 
when they drefs it ; but ti-y never fait up their meat, eating 
it the fame day it is killed.^^ They'fpread a cloth upon a car- 
pet, and fit down crofs-legged at their meals, wafhing jjojth 
before and after they eat. They are frequently entertainea ' 
with mufic, both vocal and inflrumental, at their feftivals, 
and girls dance to divert the company. Their ufual drink 
Is water or (herbet, wine being prohibited by their law ; but 
feveral of them frequently break through this reftraint, and 
none of them make any fcruple of intoxicating themfelves 
^ith opium. There is no place where womorTare fo ftridly 
guarded and confined as in Perfta^ efpecially in the courts 
or harams of their princes and great men. When the king’s 
women renrT^ve, they are fent away in covered litters, with 
a fifong gtt' ard \ and all men are 'required to quit their ha? 
bitations, and remove to a confiderable diftance from the 
places they pafs through, on pain of death. There is po - 
nobility \n\PirJia^ nor any refpedt given to a man |>n account 
of his ^family, except to thofe who are of the blocU of their 
great prophet, or patriarchs ; but every man is efflicmaaf’ ac- 
cording to the poll: he poflefles ; ant^ when he is 
lofes his honour, and is no longer dlfiinguilhed from the vul- ‘ 
gar. Arabic is the learned,, H nguage of tYit Pcrjiansi 

the Turkijh is ufually fpoken at co[Vt, aqd in the pi&vinces 
adjoining to Turhy : in other parts, they generally fp&l:.^/. 
Perfian tongue^ whicli is a modfl^rn language, and much |»f \ 
the fame date i^^ch their religion. ^ ^ 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Cf Great Tartary and Afiacic RulHa. 

I S country, called Great Tartary^ to dlftingulfli it Situation 
Jl^ from the Leffir ^ariary in Europe^ is the ancient Scy- and extents 

Serica.^ It ]i«s between the 534^ and 138th degree 
Cjf/longittfde eaft from London^ and between the 4och and 80th 
ofWrch latitude $ which makes it ab%ut'40oo miles in length, 
ana 3400 in b/r'^dth. The foil of^o e^tCnilve a country can- Soil and 
not\e exprefled in keneral ; the climate is fo various, that the produce* 
produce of the earjii mud be difFetenc in the feva^ral diilrlcls ; 
but according to the beil accounts, the fouthern p^rts would 
be fruitful if duly cultivated. It is true, that even there the 
land is much incumbered with mo^tains, fo that we hear of 
no profitable commodity brough^rom thence but rhubarb, 
which it feems grvws there very' freely. 

people are an offspring of the northern Scythians^ who Inhabit 
came down fouthwards above 500 years ago, and like the tants^ 
Goths in Europe^ and Saracens in Africa^ carried all before them, their con* 
They conquered Perfta and a great part of Afta-^Mlnor ; and quejls^ ^ 
though beaten thence, they found their way weftward, and manners^ 
eftablifhed a monarchy in TauricaCherfonefuSy which continued cbaraSler^ 
above 300 years. That the tartans are of Scythian original^ andprtrvtd 
is evident froiJl their fentiments and manners at this day. ^ 

The Scythians facrificed to their gods the pf ifoners taken in 
war. The Tartars do not indeed deprive their prifoners of * * 

life, but they make death preferable, by felling then ^ro mailers 
that equal chemfelves in* cruelty. The ancient Scyilnans lived 
on mare’e milk, applied themfelves to the feeding of cattle, 
and negledlcd tillage. They had no other habitations but, 
tilted waggvns, which were drawn from patlure to paflure as 
herbage fa^d and neceility required. Th,eir cloathing was 
the fk?r« oTp^afts. 'I'hey made ufe of poiibned arrows. To 
, r^iV'a river they filled faefs with cork, on which they placed 
themfelves, and were dfavip over by horfes which they held 
by the uil. They had » •Written laws, but adminiflered 
jyftice According tef the natural dtdlates of reafon. I^Phefe 
rJbffoiSs ftill fubfift with linlle ^riacion^among the Tartars. 

Tiiere was one very Angular cuflom amongf the Scythians : 


|a 'e ii\^ifioni) 


fpip. potk dipj^d 
them' to their heads^eagerly fucked it. 


When 


the modern 
Tartars 
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Tdr/an take an oathytbey dip their fabres in water, wllicb 
they afterwards drink. The. barbarity of feme of theincuf- 
toms appears to have been foftened by time : but one .thiqg 
which has remained invariable in the chara£fer of the^ peb* 
pie, is their rage of invading the neighbouring nariot^ inpoti 
every opportunity that offers, and often of falling uppn one 
another, when they arc confined in their own country by fu- 
perior force or fear. 7 'heir wars, their incurfions,. their ra- 
vages, differ in nothing from thofe of the Scythians. We n ay 
apply to them wharthe prophet JenMah faid, fpeakin^eof 
the irruption of their anreftors into India j Their charfyn^ 

are as a whirlwind their horfes are fwifter than eagles, .snd 
their quiver is as an o^en fcpulchre.*’ f ' if 

jlSIA, as before obierved, has often feU.that they have loll 
nothing of tfte brutal itnpctuofity of their'^anceliors. Their 
fuccefs is lefs furprifing than that continuance of their valour, 
which, though not alwavs fufHcient to preferve their con- 
quers, ftill kept up in thifri a dcfire to recover them. Thus, 
though expelled China in ^368, Kftcr poifelTipg it above a 
century, they never ceafed their efforts to recover it ; and in 
1644, reduced it in fuch a manner, that they have n6*reafoli 
t(^ apprehend a fecond expulfion. The exploits of Tamerlane^ 
the chief of one of their rulers, are well known. He was 
equal to Cafar in courage, and no( inferior to Alexander in 
good fortune. He conquered the Indies^ fubdued Perjia^ van- 
quiihed the Turksy ?nd ravaged all Egypt His name and 
deputation have reached Nations to whom hiSt*€buntry is (till 
unknown. 

Tartars The Tartars' zxe, generally divided into three di(lini6l 
divided powers : the firft are thofe known by the name of Tartars j 
into three the fecond are the Calmucks\ and the third the Moungals. 
penjuers. The Tartars properly fo called, live to the wett of the Caf~ 
plan Sea, The mod confiderable of them are the JJJbecs^ the 
Kara-Kallpacsy the Nagais^ who aire fubjedl to RuJJia i the 
Bajkius^ who alfo hold of that empire $ and the^^aghejlanst 
who depend on no power, and are more favage^s^t!^ Uatraft- 
able than any of the reft. The Nc^^ais^ who at ^bfenl-^j^cupy 
the lands of Afltachan^ between ^diek and the Welga^ antf 
the Bajkirs^ who are ficuated in tilb eaftern part of the king- 
dom of between the lVQtg\\zoA the river'ifdSivtf, for-» 

meHy rei * * «uKt/*h rh^ .f 

Mufeovy 

--ir.- -CO- ; , 

of bis court, to meet the perfous ' 

• Jer- iv. 13, 

tribute, 
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trilMte, and who were the pooreft and moft wretched of all 
leiXtribes. yohn or Iwan duke of Mufeavy^ furnamed the ' 
the firft who^ to free himfelf from this fhatneful 
ma^Af fiirvitude, attempted to bring the Tartars under fub- 
His fon B,yiJ continued to reduce them ; but the 
Anal Xfowwas^ given them by yo^n Bafdldes^ a prince de- 
tefteo for ms barbarity, but refolute and valiant. He extended 
h?; power over the moft diftant of their hords. The kan of 
tN. Calmucks who occupy a great patt cp the country which 
li^s between the Moungal and the is lb powerful, that 

it\s laid he can bring an army of ioo,c^p men into the field* 

' Tlttre is always a Jjody of them ifi xYiwRuJjlien army. They 
are Vather jfhorr tl^ian tal] ; but ftrong, robuft, courageous, 
and inured to faugue. Their complexion is*tawny, their 
faces* flat, and their nofes funk to a level with th^ir cheeks ; 
their noftrils are the only parts tha^re ftriking, becaufe larger 
than their eyes ; and thefe are formal), that they would be 
fcarce perceptible^ if the3^ were *mt very black and fparkling* 

They have fcarce any beaid ; and their hair, of which they 
^eaf Silly a tuft on the crown of the -head, is rough like a 
horfe’s mane. They wear a round ^nnet with a border of 
fur, in the Polijb manner, and a kindw loofe coat of (beep- 
(kins, which comes do){vn to the middle of their leg. They 
ferve only on horfeback ; their arms are a bow which is larger, . 
and arrows which are longer than ufu^l. It is faid chat their 
arrows are fo jl^rp-pointcd, and tifat they make them fly with 
• fucb force, th^they will pierce a man through. They carry 
alfo a* mulket, which hangs by their fide f and a lance, which 
they handle with great dexteiity. They are all Pagans : the 
name Calmuclzs is a kied of nickname given them, by Mo^ 

■ hammedan with which they are much ofFefidcd. They 

want to be called Mftgotils.. Thofe Tartars who are at pre- 
fent called Moungahy are fnuated, on one fide, between thefe 
laft people; and the fea of yapan^ and on the other between 
China at^£iheria, * ' / 

T'^*£ kn%dom of AJijpcan begins in the 43d degree and i Kingdom 
of latitude, under the finat of climates, and ends towards the of Afira* 
50th, comprehending abliy as many degrees of longitude as can. 
iatitud; ; boundei^ oa cne fide by the Cafpian Sea^ on the 
the mountains ^^ifgajfia^ and fiill reach ing^beyond 
l|ie Cajhian Sea^ along rn^nt Caucafit^ wa Wed by the great 
^ the yqickf and feveral. other (rivers, between 

jwhich, as opr*e;>4:p|i^,iiiah liie enl^ineer Arry pretends, canals 
^ay be^formed, whi«:!:eOuferving .as* a bed inundations, 

^would produ^^the fame efte^ as the channels of the Nile^ by 
increaiing the feciilfty.ot.ihe'land ; but this fine country, to 

M3 the 
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the right snd left of the Wolga and ’Jdickt was infdtled,' raraer 
than inhabited by the Tartars^ who never cultivated.^any\ 
thing, and who have always lived as ftrangers on the 
Engineer Peny^ employed here by Peter 
found vaft defarts covered with pafturcs, different (To of 
pulfe, cherry and almond trees. Wild flieep, which Aieldcd 
excellent nouriniment, fed in thefc folitudc<;. ''Fo i&*:ond 
therein nature, it was neceflary to begin by taming and 
vilizing the men of^thefe climes. < . f 

This kingdom o^< 4 flr<tcan is a part of the ancient Capfljic 
conquered by Gengts^^'lajf^ and afterwards by Tamerlane, T|ie 
dominions of ihefe extended as far as M:J:cu\ IJhe 

czar yoAn BaJtlUes^ as^efore mentioned, delivered his coun- 
try from the yoke in the tenth centijjry, and added the 

kingdom of Jjlracan to his other conquefis'in 1554. Ajha- 
can is the boundary of Ajla and Europe^ and may trade %ith 
either, tranfporting by the merchandize brought by 

the Cafpian Sea, This wai^ne of (;he grand projects of Pet-r 
the Great, It was ^partly cxreuied by him, • An intire fuburb 
of Aftracan is inhabited by Indians. 

At the fouth eaft oj the kingdom of AJlracan is a fmall 
country newly formeo. called Oremburg. A town of the 
fame name was built in 1734, on the banks of the river yaick, 
'Fhe face of this country is uneveW and rugged by Tome 
branches of Mount Cavcajus, Forts raifed at equal diflances 
defend the paflage of tA^ mpuntains, and the rivers that def- 
cend from them. It is in this region, formfHy inhabited, 
that the /or fome years paft, have been laying up 
and fecreting from rapacious robbcis their effeds that efcaped 
the civil w^s. I'he town of Oremburg is become the refuge 
of the Perf^ns and their fortunes, and %as increa&d by their 
calamities. The Indians and people of the Great Bukaria 
come to traffic there, fo that it may be faid to be a mart for 
AJia, t 

BEifcND the and the towards th^Asorth, is 

the icingdom of tajan, which, together with Ajl^^SnyJtW to 
the lot of a fon of Gengis^Kan^ antL afterwards ^or a fdif Xft 
Tamerlane, This is alfo a conqueftfof John Baftlides, It is 
flill peopled by a great number of M^ammedan Tartar Sm This 
great country extends as far e^s^iber^a, lf» was formeiVri^i 
and flourilhing, and ftiil retainc fogie opulence. A pfoVffi^ 
of this kingdoiirkalled^tbe Great Permia^ and afterwards S& 
likam^ was the laaple of Perjjan mer^andize zniTartar^imUS 
A great quantity of the coins of fhe firff’*'C^phsf and fomel 
gold idols of the Tartah have bSElPfound xn^Perij/Tai^ but| 
tbefe monuments of former wealth were found In the mid ft 

. . • of 
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kovert^t mnd in deferts where no veftiges of commerce 
couH be difcoyered. Such revolutions happen but too foon 
eafily in a barren country, fince they have happened in the 
kertile. 

fahaous Swedijh prifoner, Stralemberg^ who turned to To 
good zj\ account his misfortunes, afty the battle of Pultowa^zT\^ 
who^amined sdlthofevall tradls of land with fomuch attent>on, 

IS ^he iirft who made probable a fa<^ which could never gain cre- 
dit, concernin^^the ai^cient commeice of thefe regions. Pliny 
Pomponius Mela relate, that in th^^ime of Augujiusy a 
kvig of the Suevi made a prefent to Jmetellus CeUr or Tome 
hu\iam "caft,hy a (form on the coafts Icair the Elbe. How 
Ihov'jld the inhabitants of India navigatmhc German feas? 'Fhis 
advehture appeared fabulous to all cLx moderns, efpecially 
iiiice the commerce of our hemirphdfe changecl by the dif- 
cose^Y oi iYit Cape of Good Hope, ‘ ^ ^ 

more ftrange to lee an hidiun trac^ 

tries of the weft, than to fee a Rpian pafs into India by Ara^ 
hia. The Indian^ went into Pe/pOy enil^rked on the Tea of 
Hy^aniay failed up the Rhay which is x^flVolgOy proceeded aa 
*^ar as^he Great Permiay by KamOy an/ from thence might 
embark on the North Seay or Baltic,/ There have been in 
all times enterpcifing men. The Tyfans undertook and fuc- 
ceeded in more altoinfl^aAg voyages. 

If, after having pafled in review Ul thefe vaft provinces, 
you caft your eye to the eaft, there agAn the limits of Europe 
and Afia are tf^nfounded. A new name Should feem rcqui- 
fu»fur this grea^purt of the wqi-ld. ThjNancients divided 
itiio Aftay EuropCy and their kno#n world; they had 
not fee n the tcyith part of it ; and this is the reafon, when 
the Palus l^eotu is patVed, that it is not know’n where Europe 
ends and Afia bejiins. All beyond Mount TaiSnis received 
the vague appelldtion of Scythiay and afterwards that of T^r- 
tary. It ^ould be proper, perhap^r, to call by the name of 
Artie Lan/y or Land of the Northy all the country that Extends 
from thi to the contliics of Chinaywzs the nardh of 

. AuflralLamxs given l^fome to the part of the world, not 
lefs vaft, fituated unck^he antartic pole, and which makes 
the equnterpoife of the aojpe. 

Fr^jm the froiviers If the provinces of Archangely 
* Jifi. J^any Siberia cxtendLto {b® caft, with further t^afls i„gnt 
l^nd as far as the fea of japan ; it toilbhes ^ fouth of^Ruf* sibeiia. 


fi j Alouni Caucajj/ti ; from thence to the (puntry of Kamfi 


iehatka about I200 leagues are reckoned ; and from 

Jl South T^taty. which it asta boundar]^ as far as the 

FroTtUn Stay -tillpre are abou^oo, which is the lead breadth 

I 
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of this CdKiht^^ Siierift produces the richeft tiirs^ inA it 
was this that occafioned its difcovery in 1563. 

A Don-Cojfacky by name Yarmakj being obliged by fon^ 
accident, to leave his native country, and having no «iiyirans 
of fubfiftence, betook himfelf, with a few accofiiplitfs, to 
robbing on the highway. He Toon became famous andi^wer^ 
ful, for he robbed only the rich, and by a geErcrofaty u^ms. 
mon in fuch a character, liberally bellowed on fuch as wqi'e 
in want. ' He i)eve([. killed, or even hurt any perfon, unlefs 
compelled to fuch ot;trages in his own defence. This 
haviour fo raifed hjs rtputation, that all the idle fellows in the 
country enlifted thefn|;^lves in his gangland heoaecamyat^ 
laft fo troublefome, rhs the governors of .the fouthern ^ro- 
vinces fent onf troops W apprehend him but he being in- 
formed of their defign, i^iithdrew from the land, and procuring 
boats upon the Wolga^ ^mmenccd pirate. Being attacked 
here alfo^ he was forced t^.crofs the Cafpian Stiff and (heicer 
htmfelf on the Perfian fho^ whern.he pafled for a merchant. 
Being again difcov^ed, he w^s obliged by the Perjiam to 
quit their coaft ; anoc now his only refuge was to 
the TVioIgOf where h^ behaved with great circumfpeflton, 
often lurking in vr^od^and villages $ and being in no want 
pf money, he paid ]ibe:fally for every thing he needed. Fore- 
feeing, however^ that ifuch a numerous gang could not be 
long concealed, he tQ^ic the refolution of leaving the Wolga^ 
and fteered his courft^p tjfie river KamUf at that time little 
frequented by tht Rujkmsf or any other r-^on : here he 
hoped to find, at^aft, a fafe retreat d^rltig the winter, far^ 
makf therefore, witB his followers, amounting to 200, con- 
tinued their voyage up the Kama^ till they were flopped by 
the ice, at no great diftance from a l&rge village. The in- 1 
habitants, suarmed at the fight of fo many armed mens whom 
they were not able to oppofe, gave them a hofpitable recep- 
tion. Yarmak demanded only provifions and winter-quarter^ 
for his^en, promifingto leave them unmolefled icyife fpring. 
In tifinfequence of this declaration, he and his foU^ers, pafled 
t'ie winter very quietly in that remote place ; out apprehen* 
live, at the approach of fummer, of being difeovered by the 

! ‘;overninent^' and uncertain what tourfe to fteer, ityvas at 
aft determined to crofs the iqounf^ins of FtrehatunX aad, 
* go to ^he eaftward, in hopes Q&nnding fome uniniuSit^ 
Country, at 1(^^ a fafe retreat. ^ 

Having palKd the moiyitstins, they^arrived at 
TuTf and finding it navigable, fo d^ -jna de a ifufiictenc numbeil 
^ of canoes for whole^ rowing^or dayX 
j|qwn the Tur^ they difeovered v^'lages^r Mohammedai\ 

• • * 1 
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Tsfiars^ who were furprifed at] the fight of fuch a number of 
J^angers, of whom they bad tefore never fo much as heard. 

having got what intelligence he could procure of the 
lituwion and government of the country, purfued his voyage 
to the^^jivei^tfij/; where he found the towns populous, and 
the well cultivated. His apprdach alarmed the king of 
^rtars^ who aflembled a numerous body of horfe and 
foot, armed with bows and arrows, lances and other fuch 
wefpons, with ^hom bur adventurer hsyjl^ many fkirmiOics, 

^ ::nd defeafed great multitudes by meags oj is fire-arms, which 
^hai* nevc 2 ;.before been known In thefe p:' ts. The poor Tar- 
Jars ,were as much amazed and tesrifiej at the fight of the 
Rujjipis and their arms, as the inhabit iits of Mexico on the 
arrival of the Spaniards in America i ^ which Liberia may, 
in nuny refpedts, be compared. 

TARMAK^ finding his enemies tfily more numerous the 
nearer he approached the refidence^ the Tartar king ; having 
alfo loft many of his men*in continual encounters, and fpent 
the greateft part df his ammunition ; kn^ing, befides, of no 
«f fafety, where he might pafs jinc winter, which is 
both long and fevere in this quarter, /t laft determined to 
retreat. He therefore fteered his coui/e to the weft, up the 
T ,bol and Tur rivers. The Tartars f 
harraiTed him perpetuallyYrom the bank* 
i^rnore efcaped with a confiderable boot^ and returned to the 
village where they wintered before. •The inhabitants, on feeing 

rt/*h Tiirv 9iv.C-Ath#kr rnoile. o-av^ fKpm a wFtrnmp I’Prpnfinn • 


ave him no reft, but 
He himfelf and a few 



among thole who had entertamed him in his dutreis, when 
he fled from juftice. 

1 Our adventurer had now time to refle£l on his mifcrable 
circumftSances. He confidered, that his lurking in thefe parts, 
though remote from any town, could not be long kept a fecret; 
to make ahother attempt againft the Tartars with a hpndful 



hopes \ 

obtaining a pardon for bilifelf and bis accomplices, on con-’ 
dilion rf pointing out thrlufay to a rich and eafy conqueft of 
a eounrry which he had Acovtred. The propofal wa« made 
aij^ court by a ffiend, aiid^as bf too gvesit iraortance to be 
nSgledled. {n was brought ttf^Mofc&ut^ under 

fafe-condu£i:, wYAfe he (omtminicaced tHb whole affair. 

t ie begged his ^ ftcrtain number 

. f trpops^whlch h^romifeu to lead to a glorious conqueft. 
If i$ majefty ^r^cd hyi approved of the expedition. 
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tod gave orders for the troops to attend him. TYiejr martfted 
to Sollkamjkit where they pall^ the winter in making pre> 
parations for their enterprize. 


During this interval, Yarmak behaved with fiirprj^ng 
prudence and aAivity, and dtfcovered himfelf to/be ^^erfon 
of uncommon genius. |Ie collected fuch of his fornKr fol- 
lowers as remained, and formed them into« a compaiQy, in 
whom he could con tide on all occalions. ^ 

At the . proper cfeafon. the troops rc;t out ^^owards Siberia. 
On coming into th^inhabited parts of the country, rhey found 
many ftraggling parLes \>f Tartars in arms, ready to opnoi^ 
them, and a numbccof boats upon the rivers, full of ar^ed 
men ; the king of tnV Tartars himfelf was on board one of* 
thefc vefiels^ This Ixpedition was of fhort duration^ and 
fully anfw^ered the expirations of the Rujfums. The Tartars 
in the boats being purged by the RuJJianSy a battle Mifued 
on the river IrUjh, Yak^ak obferving the king’s barge, or- 
dered his crew to board k\r, whiclj he endeavouring to do at 
the head of his mrm, jumped fliort, fell ^ito the river, and 
was drowned, to tnV great grief of all his followers, 
fell poor Yarmak ! iMOtwithllanding this misfortune, 1 
ftans gained a complex viiSlory. The brave king of 
tars loll; his life alfo inithe adlion. His fon, and the reft of 
the royal family, wereJtaken prifoness, and fenr to Mofeow^ 
where they were hondurably received by the czar, and treafed, 
|iccording to their The prince had an exienfive pro- 
perty granted hWi in RaJJia^ which the now er)jo\j, 

together with*^c title q1 Sibirjky Qr, .. . mUt:. or prinoC of 
Siberia. 


^he Ruf: 
the Tir- 


JR/bw the It was not in the reign of the czar Fedor Jwanowitz^ at 
Samoieds ,in that Jwan Bajilides in the fixtceuth century,, th.it a 
•wire dif- v.-e perfun of the neighbourhood of Archangel^ a r^an 
€0%'eredm for hJs condition and country, perceived that nicr. cf extra- 


ordinary figure, cloathed after a manner till ther^ unknown 


\\ martens and black foxes, which tl^.exchanged for nails and 
bits of glafs, as the favages of Jfmrica hi ft gave their gold 
to the Spaniards. He had them loXovyedsby bis childien and 
' fervants as tar as their country^: t|^ were Samoieds^ a people 
that appear lAlp Laplanders^ buf not of ti:^e fame rafe. 
They are ignorant, as the Laplandei^es^f the life of bread^ 
they have, as they, the afli(fance<>f rein-dey, which they yolA 
,to their fledge. Thd^ Kve in huts iipthe mid|: 

of the fnow i but nature has tyheiyvil^ fet very 'diftin- 

guifli- 
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guifhing marics between this fpecles of men- and chat of the 
Laplanders : their upper maxilla, or jaw, more advanced, is 
dHl^a level with their nofe, and their ears are higher up ; the 
inei>and women have hair only on the head ; the . nipple of 
their bf(art‘%of a black ebony colour. Neither fex of the 
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i>*'Deen conrounaen. i nere are many 
of yacn than ari thought of ; thofe of t\\^Samoieds and Hot^ 

^ ientets ree;ii to be the two extremes of At continent ; and, 
if we attend to the black breads df me Samoied women, 
•^and rife ap>Ln natuie has given the Hmentot wl^men, and 
t^'hich defeends to the half of their tnigljf, we (ball have fome 
idea (If the varieties of our animal fpecjbs. ^ 

n'Hfi morality of the Samo'ieds is eq^lly (ingular ^ith their 
•phyfif^, I'hey p,iy no worlhip to thySupreme Being: their 
religion is a iotc of Manicheifm, owather the ancient reli- 
gion of ti'ic Magi, in the <^nc point of acknowledging a good 
and b^d principle. tThe horrid climate th^ dwell in, feems, 
in to excufe this belief, fr/ ancient among fo 

many people, and fo natural to the igno/ant and unfortunate. 
T’hcu and murder are not heard of an>bng them : being al- 
moft withouf padions, they are withou’jinjuftice. They have 
terms in their langua^ to exprefs vfce and virtue. Their 
^xtreme fimplicity has not yet permitted ijicm to form abftra£l- 
Jrd notions ; fentiment alone dircSs jbern'T^nd it is, perhaps,^ 
JaT^ inconteftible**proof that men love jufticeT^ inftindi, when 
rthei^ pa (lions do noc^eV*jd them. Some of fava.',es were 
•perfuaded to fuffer thcrTj{^\rt’V^ VdlrUluflcd xo Mnfcow\ 
^evcfy thing there ftiuck them with admiration : the emperor 
"they regarded as their gdd, and fubmit*ed to give Jjim -yearly 
In oiferiog of two fables per each inhabitant. Some colo- 
nTes v/crc foon eftablifhed beyond the 0/^and the Irtlfls^ and 
even forts were built ‘there. A CoJJ'ack was fent jnt(> the 
^country C95, aitd conquered it for the Czars, with Tome 
foldiers and ^^illery, as Cortez fubdued Mexiedy but he fcafi^ 
conquered anjl^ing mor^han defarts. 

At the confluence of* t?* rivers Irti/b znAToholy a fmall’j.j 
habitation was found by tlje Hufftansy which they converted, 
fincye their conqueft,*into Ae cii^ of Tebol/koyy the capiul of pj}, 
Siberlay at prefent confidJjblc# It contains about 15^000 Sib. 
in Aibitants. ^'he c\tT ^ confift of about hfp mon^, or 
P'-iefts. There was a good, trade from this place to 
'^Winoy by caravans|^ut the mutual knavery the Rujpans 
id CA/wc/^jjierclifi^fo6ri*rMucc<Ht (b a langui(hing Kate ; 

the two powers 
have 


I 

an4 


ta, by carnvan^but the Ibutual knaverj 
Ci&/»^jjjercbanh^o6ri*rfducedSt ft) a Ii 
(bine differ^es between 
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have (ince totally deftroyed it. Tbefe differences were occa- 
iioned by a revolution which happened among the Zung^Pb 
Calmucs^ after the death of Galdan-Tchertnj in 1746. ^raU 
dan-Tcherin was han of the nation which inhabt^ that' part 
of Nortbern-Tartary which is fituated between SibkPta and 
China. This nation admitted no fovereign bjt its ka^ and 
upon the death of Galdan-Tcheriny a .jivil war brola , 
among feveral competitors to fucceed him^ The Chi^efe^ ‘ 
who dreaded the ^wer of this nation, which vy^as become 
formidable to all it^eighbours, contrived firft to weaken it 
on this ocqafion, hjik: favouring each of the competitors by 
turns, and theri to A 11 upon the conqueror, and deftroy his^ . 
power at once. T^ name this unhappy prince was 
Antourfaman\ and the ^retched "remains of this once mighty 
nation, cbnfiftingof aliout 20,000 families, took {belter un^^* 
efer the protection of R^fpa^ upon the banks of the JVolga. 
Amurfaman^ after having* wandered from place to place, at 
laft retired to th>^^ frontiers of Siberia^ in 17571 where he 
died of the fmall-p'pc in 1760. The Chlnefe^ as foon as they 
heard he had retiredv.o Siberia^ demanded that he (houIcTIJ^^ 
delivered up, or,, as the RuJJians fay, chat he ibould be con* 
fined for life. He coi^^tinued for fome time at Tchljkoy before 
his death, and his bov^y %vas fent to^the frontiers of Siberia . . 
whither the Chinefe fient commiffioners more than once* to 
examine it. T wo Qialmuc ambaffadors; who had been fentT 
%o Peterjburgh wfiift Amourfaman was ftill liyjng, learnt, j I 
their return x.oSobolJkoy^ that their najjiqv/^was no longes^cx^ 
ifting. 

Who would believe it, that this country^ was, for a long 
time, the abode of the fame Huns who ravaged all as far as.' 
Rcme^ under Aitila^ and that thefe Huns came from the nortn 
of China ? The UJbec-T artars fucceeded the Huns^ and the 
RiiJJians the UJbecs. Thefe favage countries were difputed, 
afterlthe manner that nations extermiaated each othey for ^ 
niiKre fertile. I^iberia was formerly better peopl^*than it is, ‘ 
X^ecially towards the fouth ; fome^ froqlclu J Monuments 
and ruins are a fufiicient argumen^dft it was fo. 

All this part of the world,.^ftom the fixtieth degree, or 
thereabouts, to the mountains, '(ietern%lly frozen, which 
bouni^ the north feas, refeifiblei n nothing the regions of 
the temperatbr^one.c The eartn ^.:>e9 not afford the fape 

P lants and animals, nor the lakes ah rivers fhe fame fiih. 

The ridge of fte VerchatuHa mcuntain^^^*;yhicl^ may be cork 
ffdered as a b(^nch ohA^unt GaueaJuSjjfJu.^tncipg to tl^ 
fouth ward, and^ feparating A^a from^^r^/ quite 'to the 
Frozen Sea^ is no where bigh<i'il{jm/irom'.irty to eighty fa* 

^ thpmsy 
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tnoms ; but Jhi declivity is very fteep, and the fuitimit is co- 
vered with pine, birch, and fir. The way over thefe moun- 
^^ns is very frightful, and by night extremely dangerous i for 
if The fledge deviates ever fo little from the beaten track, the 
unfoi'tunate^traveller will inevitably be buried in a gulph of 
fnow. \ Here., there is fddom any fign of a more dement 
feafon^ hot fo-«snuch as by the flight bf a bird ; for even the 
^lys^d crows, *whXh abound through all Rujfta^ abandon , 
thetf horrid d^rts, ^here nature herfelf Teems benumbed, 
antf it is only by the traces of the fledgs^that the country is 
known to be inhabited. The gloonuof Acfolation Turrounds 
4t QOx.very fide, and a horrid filence, w&ich is nf ver broken 
but by the outcries of thofe that fufier jj^om the perils of the 
way., The inhabitants are (hut up /in their hovels nine 
months in the year ; the fnow appear upon thb mountains 
th^beginning of September^ and fo /reat a qfiantitiy defcends 
in a fliort time afterwards, as to le^ fcarce any traces of a 
habitation upon them. The inhalMtants am then obliged to 
break a way through it, afid it feldom be^ns to thaw there 
till the middle of April \ and chough it gi*^s fomewhat fooner 
ni the plain, it does not totally difappear^till the end of May ; 
fo that the feverity of the winter is^ fufpended only three 
months in the year, during which time, however, they fow 
fj^e, oats, barley, and ppafe, which wy get in by the end of 
' of ^bem are perfediv ^ 

f The inhabitants of this country, fors^e moft part, pro- /„ha6i^ 

I if^fs the religiot^ of the Greek chu/bb, buT^ith a fanaticifnf tants 
p-ttAc.feems gradui^'y .to increafe yith the di.lance from fcribed. 

\ capital. As their zdmlt the indul- 

gence of artificial wants, their defires are neceflarily few : 

\ they have neither manufadure nor commerce ; their provifion 
Vs very badland therefore eafily procured, confifRng of dry 
OT ftinking fi(h, peafe, and a coarfe black kind of bread, 
made of rye j their drink is a wretched kind of beer, and a 
liquor they call quas, which is no other than water fernlented 
^ with brar),*iCind then mixed Ivitb a fmall quantity of mtnl. 

They liver #lL tQ^aj-^^ lejyfs and inaSivity, Ihut up in theiK^ 
ftoves, the extreme nai Is of which is noc to be conceived. 


They are, however, ton their condition, and hate the 
thoughts of flirring^out ol meir dunghill, efpecially to bear 
arfhs i but, if forced intAthejfcrvicc, brandy, and tile 4 i?AC 
oS puniChment, will nij^them toleraMe folc^s. The un« 
wbolfomeneft and incf^enience of their ho^ls are greatly 
increafed by^the fij^^ity of she vfinter, which prevents their 
^ommunicatioq^lSlh the fseih air^their winddWs are feldom 
w^, jjx inches high 5 and they are 

alfo 
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alfe deprived of the light of the fun all the Vi^hile he is pafll 
ing through the fouthern figns ; nor have they any artificial 
light but by fplinters of birch- wood, which ihev fet on fi/e, 
and ftick up in the chinks of the floor : this prafiice isi/in- 
deed, common through zWRuJJiay and frequently "caufes Ares, 
which almoft immediately fpread over half a to as the 
houfes are all built of wood, except in t^e eities and ^'•’inci- 
pal towns. But, notwithftanding all this inactivity, coit»^^ie-' 
ment, and naftinef^, they enjoy rob jft ari«L uninterrupted 
health; fo efFeCtuaq^y does perpetual tempeiance counter -ba<* 
lance all that can ^j^igii againfl: health and life. There Is 
fcarce one^ among^ jhcn\ that is weakly or deformed, and 
their manner of educ tion fecures to them this good fortune. 
The child, as Toon a^.born, is laid upon a heap of ftraw or 
old rags, ..in a .hafket, .|yhere it fprawls about, and ftretches 
its limbs, without any '^eftraint; it is nourifhed with 'milk 
by means of a htj-n whic^is fitted to a cow’s-teats, but fomc* 
times fuckled by \f\c mother; the J)afkec is hung at the end 
of a long elaflic pv\le, fo that it may eafilyibe put in motion, 
and the child rockr^d as in a cradle ; but before it, can ^ 
alone, it is placed upon the ground, where it rolls about at 
pleafure, till it learns r^rft to ftand, and then to totter along, 
with nothing to cover it but a Ihirt, which fcarce reaches to 
the middle of the thi^i. By this m.4nagement their children*. , 
walk fooner than our^ can ftand alone, and, as foon as they 
are able, are fufFer^ to r^n about, and, at the end of thc> 
winter, are pla^’hg in the road in the of thefnov, 

while the weather.is Hill fc cold, tha^ I'.i'c traveller is airaid 
of getting out of iiia'iivOge, tnough covered with fur from 
head to foot. They are of a large -ftature, textremely muf- 
cular afid firong, and live longer than the inhabitants of any * 
other known part of the world. This, however, is not be- 
caufe their ficuation, upon the whole, is favourable to life in 
the tender years of infancy, but is rather the reverfe ; for all 
the children who are not ftrqng by confliciitiop,^die foon, % 
acd none are reared but thofe who are born wiflj^'^tbe greatefl 
..diatural advantages. More than tne children 

that are born here die in their infai^cy^ and it is common to 
find but three or four alive, in fa.nyies that have had fixteen 
'' or eighteen. Many other caufes poncur gradually to depo* . 
pidoie the villages that are fcattei; ' through this vaft defart. . 
The fmall-pox^yfrequently carries oh Jialf the inhabitants of 
. one of thefe hamlets at a t^e, and (Ok^gtimes a greater pro- 
portion ; the feurvy is alfb very fatal amoj^|hem ; and whf rf^ 
they can procure fpirjtuou^ liqudfs;' the 
morulity are in proportion tOf^heiy^ o^tbe advamages 
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nrhich mak€!s itttemperance lefs fatal in other places. The 
venereal difeafe alfo makes great havock among chefe un« 
happy wretches, to whom the method of cure is wholly un- 
known ; it prevails fo much in Siberia and Northern Tartary^ ^ 

that there (^i$!;reat reafon to believe it will at length depopu- 
late the^ountry. The manners of> the people of Tohohkoy 
are rather moT^ coaupt than thofe that live difperfed in the 
c&d cry. The woi^n of all ranks and ages paint here, and 
are^^i general bAndfbi^e, but have not th^t feminine foftneli 
which is tke principal charm of the fex./ 

Below the country of the Samoie'ds^ Ofiiacs 

Kcs^fhat of the Ojiiacs: they are ^quin •differenji from the«'^«fBu- 
Samoiedsy except that, like them, and jthe men of the 
mitivC ages of the world, they are hijnters, Ihe^pherds, and 
fiihermen. Some of them are withoijt religion, as, living fe- 
^{laratr^j others, compofing herds, h/ve a kind of worfliip, 
and make vows to the principal obriu of t'ieir wants : they 
adore a IheepVfkin, because no otlier fort pf cattle is- more 
neceflary to them. , The fame way the anr/ent Egyptian huf- 
baitdmen made choice of an ox, to adore in the emblem of 
tfiis animal, the divinity that produced' it 'for man’s ufe. The 
Ojliacs have alfo other idols, of which neither the origin nor 
worlhip does deferve our attention, '^jny more than their 
‘‘Horers. Some of them'»Have ^en cor^verted to Chtidianity 
about the year 1712; but they are fu'^h Cbriftians as the 
Vofleft peafants, without knowing , what* ^hey are. Several, 
pL jjiors pretend, *hat this people came originaify from the Great 
{Pel^nia-y but Permia b almoft ^ defart. Why 

'Ihould its inhabitants lO rar b’**V‘afr 3 fo ind^ 

Thcfe obfeurities arc not worth our refcarches. Every peo- 
Ve that has (y3t cultivati?d the arts, ought to be condemned 
tk oblivion. It is particularly among thefe OjiiaeSy and' the 
Euratet and yakutesy their neighbours, that the ivory is often 
found in the ground, of which the origin cannot be accounted 
^r without, having rlcourfc to ^he Univerfal Deluge.- Some 
believe it a foffil ivory, others, the teetjh of a fort of, 

elephant, is deftroyed. In what country 

do we not find natural p^-oludlions, which equally aftonifh 
and confound philofophy ? Ssveral mountains of thefe coun- 
Jrie^ abound with the ami^ttiu^ or that incombuftiblc flax, ' 
of which fometimes cloth and fometin^ a kint^iif^ 

pajftr. The JBurateSy anther people not yet |nade ChrilU- 
ans, live to the fouth rji^ihc j and eaflwsird arc'fcve- 

ral hords not yet cr^ely fubjASled. None of ^hefe people 
b^Vc the leaff catendJr ; iheyTeckon their 

timcby fiiows, |thc^ppar courfc of the fuii.^ 
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As it fiiows regularly^ and for a long time| every winter#' 
they fay, I am fo many fnows old, as we fay fo many years 
old* 

The Swedtjb ofRcer Stralmherg^ who had been made 
prifoner at the battle of Puliowa^ and fpent fifjr^^n years in 
Siberia^ all parts of which he had vifited, ra):s, th^ there 
are llill fome rejnains of an ancient pepp\ev' whote skin is 
partly coloured and fpotted, and that.^e had (een 
that race. This (zA has been conhrjAied l^y feme R^ans 
born at Tobohtoy. Vt feems, that the variety of. the human 
fpecies has much dwini&ed ; we find but few of thefe An- 
gular raceii) whicA^ probably, others have exterminated :> for 
example, tnere arc y^*‘y of white Moorsy whereof 
one was presented, fo^ne time ago, to the Academy of Sci- 
ences at Parh^ Tho^/ame may be faid of feveral animals, 
whofe fpecies lU becom^i^ very rare. ^ ..r ^ 

Siberia, This country was cUled Siberia^ only (ince its conqueft 
•whence the RuJftans^STom z^ScIavonic ^ word, fignifying a prifon, 
nemnated. having been madi^ch, on account of its extreme coldnefs 
and barrennefs* x he prifoners of ftate who are baoilhed 
here, fome during t(fe, fome for a term of years, a^cordid^ 
to their crimes, or pleafure of the czars, either without any, 
or with a very fmall yllowance, as, perhaps, a penny a- day, 
are obliged to ihoot ifor their living, or ftarve. They are«'^ 
befides, obliged to bring in weekly a certain quantity of ^ 
furs as a tribute to^fie czar, elfe they are feverely puniflie^ 

' by tafk-mafters jfec purpotely over them. Tfeey muft alf<^] ^ 
very careful, tli^t the furs have no hoJ»:?. Xi them} and-^nisv 
makes them exceed4')^iiGriKv.r<^«s>'^h mooting thofe creatures^ 
only in the head, and with a fingle ball. ^ 

All the fouthern parts of thefe countries are, peopled by 
numerous herds of Tartars, I'he ancient Tur^s palled ou . 
of this Tartary to conquer all the territories they are now'm 
pofleflion of. The Calmucs^ the Moguls^ are the fame Scy>t^ 
tbiaks^ who, headed by Madiesy feized vpon the IJpper-^Afiay . 
cin‘d conquered^CyaxareSy king of the Adedes. Thefe alfo are 
iSihey whom Gengis-Kan and bis cbUjbr '®»rwards into 
\ Germanyy and who formed the h^^gil-empire under Tamer-* 
lam. Thefe people arc a great example of the changet 
> that have happened among all iK'^tlons. JSome of their hords, 
fac-'A’om being formidable, VareJ|>ecome vafials of Rujfta. 
^'^uch is a nlAfion oS^Calmucs that Vi^ells between Siberia yfoA 
the Cafpian-^a. Here were found 11^720, a fubterraneous 
houfe of ftone, urns, lamps, etr-pendalii^, an cqueftrian fta* 
Coe of an Oriental princr^ with a diade'6)^:^^it bead % ts^'O 
women fitting on thrones i a^oll pf ^t^iajrlpSrfi^nrby 



iif the Greai^ lo the Academy of Infcripttons at Parh^ and 
found to be iiy the language of Tibet. All thefe were illuf. 
trious teftimVnies that the arts once inhabited this country, 
now barbarous ; and they were alfo fufficicnt proofs of what 
Peter the <^l^at was often heard to fay, that the arts had 
nflade*)hc tcasr of the world. 

KAH^SCit^^CA is the laft prfivincc of Silsria, It wasKam- 
Ivjr^known by thaly ame to the geographers of former times : Jchatka 
but ju3 little th^acquainted with its Utuation, that they d-JcribetU 
bchcved it^ ^ joined to Yejfo ; wherea^V a large fea, inter- 
fperfed with many iflands, lies between the two countries. 
At..prefent, Kamf/chatka is known to {hat gre^t peninfula 
Vi^hich makes the boundary c:f Ajh*xo »Gie north-eaft, ftretch- 
ing ftom north to fouth about 7 deg 1 30 min,/ It begins at 
the rivers Pttjiaio and Anapho^ lying HYthe latitude of 59 deg. 
rgO he firft runs, into the jenfehin^a-Sei^ and the 

other to the eaftward. Ac thefe pl'^es thelKlhmus is fo nar- 
row, that the Tea may, in fair weather, be^een on both Tides 
from the hills in the middle. As the ccyintry runs broader 
cowards the north/ this place may be reckoned the illhmus 
that joins the peninfula to the main land. 

The natives of this country are divided into three dipfe- 
rent people ; the Karntfehatkans^ Koreki^ and Kuriles. The 
Kamifehatkans live upon, the fouth-fide of the promontory of 
JsXimifchatka : The Kereki inhabit the' northern parts on the 
%coaft of the Penfehinska-SeOj and round ^J[^eeafterii ocean, al- 
■ ! ^oft to Anadir: The Kuriles jnh&bit thdiSflands in that Tea', 
•rei'fhing as far aS*:hofc of Japan-^ They are all as wild as 
the country itfelf. 801^0*^4 fixed habitations, 

but wander from place to place with their herds of rein-deer; 
yothers have Tectlcd habitations, and refide upon the banks of 
we rivers, ^nd the fea-fhore, living upon fifli aTid fca-ani- 
ihals, aiiid fuch herbs as grow upon the fliore. 'Fhe former 
dwell in huts, covered with deer>(kins ; the latter in places 
dufi[ out of the earth ; both in a very barbarous manner. 



not to infift Jpon the^^dnguage onl\s both ar^ of a low fta- 
ture, fwarthy, ha^' black liair, a broad face, (harp nofe, 
eyes funk fmalltaniNihint a hanglhg belly, flen- 

der legs and both are remarkable for cowardice. 

Mod. N boaft- 
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bbafting, and flavi^hnefs to people who ufe tl'em bard, tn4 
for thcTr obftinacy and contecnpt of thofe who rear theoi’ with 
gentlencfs. 

Before the RuJJian conqueft, they lived in Verfed free- 
dom, having no chief, being fubje£): to no lawj nor paying 
any c^'.es ; the old men, or thole who were -rc^iSrkaUe for 
their bravery, bearing the principal authority y- their Mifiages^ 
though none had any right to command Xjr'’inf1i£l pumfli- 
nienr. I'hey refcmble the other inhabit‘}hts of Siberia 
ditFcr in this, that t^eir faces are not fo'iong the other 
leriansy their checks^ftand more out,* their tceffi''.:re thiclc„ 
their mouth large, thbir Hlature middling, and their (boulders 
broad, partitlulariy th^fe wjio inhabit the fea-coalf^ 

Their m-^nner of 'liviog is ilovenly to the lall degree 
they never their t hands or face, nor cut their nails 

they eat out of^he fanf^ dT(h with the dogs, which they ne- 
ver wafli ; every - hingaUiiut them (Bnks of (i(h ; they never 
comb their heads,^ but bo\h men and women plait their hair 
in two locks, bincEng the ends with, fmall cords^ When any 
ha>r ftarts out, the^'iew it with threads to make it lie clofe;. 
by this means, they have fuch a quantity of vermin, that they 
(crape them off by handfuls, and are rally enough to eat 
them. Thofe that have not a fuiScient (lock of natural hair 
wear falfe locks, and fonietimes as m.uch as weigh ten pounds,, 
which makes their heads look like a haycock. » 

They have*extraordinary notions of God, of fin^, and-j 
gpod a£lions. The^ have rolled almoft every place in heaven 
and earth, with different fpirits, which they j^oth worfhip 
fear more than Go'^, becaufe^ in caff roubles and misfor- 
tunes, they curfe and'hlalpHeme him. Their chief happi«- 
nefs confids in idlenefs, and gratifying their natural lulls and 
appetites. They have no notion of riches, fame, or honour 
therefore covetoufnefs, ambition, and pride, are unknowr 
among them. Their trade is likewife not fo much calculated 
for tho^acquifition of riches, as for procuring the necelTaries 
and conveniencies of life. They fell the Koreki /ables, fox, 
ai^ white dog- ns, dried mufhrOoms, or fucly.; trifles ;■ and 
receive in exchange, deaths and other 

‘liides. Among themfelves they exAabge what* they abound 
with for what they want, as dogs., boats, difhes, troughs,, 
"nets, hemp, yarn, and provifions^^This® kind of barter i» 
on und-r a grt^at (hewSif fT^pdfhip; for. when o^je 
wants any thin^tbat another has, he*« ws frcely-to vilit him, 
and without an^ ceremony mak^ kno^«^ h«s wants, though, 
perhaps, he ni^vcr had qny acqu^npnee .th* t perfon be+ 
fore. The landlord is obTlged to bcly^^carding Xo. the 

... ^ ^ • culbuu 



eoftom df ^hJcotfntrjr, and gives hit gueft whatever he has 
bccdfion for. # He afterwards return# the viiir, anii muft be 
received in Jfnd fame manner ; fo that both parties have their 
wants fupplM. 

Tho’ i}iar. manner of living is mod: nafty, and their ad^ion^ 
moftlllupi)^ they think thcmleives the happieft people in 
the v/Arld, any^ok upon the Rujjtam who are fettled among 
Chcwi with conten^t : however, this notion begins to change • 
at ^refent ; fo| th^old people, who are confirmed in their 
ciiftoms, oiF, ^d the young one^ being converted to 
the ChriTtian religion, adopt the c^fto jns of the Ruffians^ and 
derpife the barbarity and fuperflition of their anyeftors. 

In every oftrog, or large village^by crefer of he/late Imperial 
tnaji^fty Eliz^heth^ is appointed a chyf, whoh foie judge in 
all caufes, except thofe of life and d^^ath ; ai^*noc only ihefe 
but even the common peopljL*, hav^heii* chapels for 
public worship. Schools are alfo i/ almofl every vil- 

lage, to which the K^mtJJJatkans fend jpeir children with 
pleafure. By thefe me^ftis, their barba/ity, very probably^ 
will, in a (hort time, be rooted out. 

In a late expedition of the Ru^ns to this country, the 
fea-officers delineated cxadtly all the eaftern coa(^ of Kamt* 
fehatka^ as far as the cape of Tchukotjkoi^ all the weftern to 
ihc Penchinjka gulph, and from Ocbolokoy to the river Amur ; 
they deferibed the ifiands lying between Jr.pan and Kornt- 
Cchatka^ and alfo thofe between Kamtfchatka and jimerica. 
*At the fame time, the genclemerPof the*^ Academy undertefbk 
t\r determine the fituation of Kamfchatka by agronomical 
obfervations, and to rwmar’*: -"—y thijjg worthy of notice in 
the civil and natural hiftory of the country and places adja- 
cent. • 


I A COSiAC officer went firft by land from Sinrta to Kami - ExfeSliihn, 
^ehatkal in 1701, by order of Peier the Greats who< aftery'^/^y^ff. 
the unfortunate affair of Narva, dill extended his care from verhjg A- 
6ne extremity of «he continent to the other. Aftervlards, in merica. 
1(725, time before death furprifed him in the midft of 
his great the Danijh Bering with 

exprefs ordaiihQ go o^i^e Tea of Kamtjehaika x.o the land of 
America, if the enterprize ^as pradlicable. Bering could not 
fiicceed in l^s navjg^ion. The emprefs Anne (ent hiir^^ 

^ain in 1733. Speni^nbet^ a captain of a (hqs ^ho ^^ 

? ^as appointed to keepj^ompaiy in this voyf^e, fet out^lte’ 
rft from but coild not put ip fea till 1739* 

by reafoiv€f the^nne rcquirct^ fo arrive at th^i port where 
they were andJ^uMLand fit out* (hips with all 

necei&ries. ^tengt^era penetrated as fax as* the horch of ya* 
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pan^ throagh a ftrerght formed by a long Cti'«!nraf <ille$, and 
returned, without any farther difcovery than thil paflage/ 

In 1741, Bering failed through this fea, accVh panicd by 
the aftronomer De Vljle fie la Croyer^ of the JJe fi ffle family^ 
which has produced fuch learned geographenl/ Another 
captain went alfo on the difcovery. Bering he aj^^ived 
at the coafts of America^ oif the north of C^jirnia. I'his 
palTage, fo long fought fur through the /^orth-feas, wite, 
therefore, at la(t difeovered, but no fuccoyr no|^,refre(hmeiiU 
were found on ihefe d^art coafts. Frefh water thiem, 

and the feurvy carried tiff ? part of the (hip*s crew. They 
faw, for the f^acc of a^ hundred miles, the north ihores of»- 
California^ anW they perceived copper canoes, which carried 
men like the Canadians.] All was fruitlefs. Bering died -in 
an ifland to whfi^ he gave his name. The other captain, 
finding himfdlf neWr Calk^rnia^ landed ten of his men,^&;..p« 
they never appeared again. The captain, after expedling 
them in vain, wasVobliged to return to Kamtfchatka^ and 
jD^ expired as He juft got to lanb. Thefe difafters are 
the deiliny of almoft all the firft attempts on'*the North-feas* 

It is not yet known what benefit will be derived from fuch 
painful and dangerous difeoveries. Hereafter, in deferibing 
America^ we fliall have an occafion to fpeak of that part of 
it which lies neareft to Kamtfchatka, * . 

We have fpecified whatever compofes in general the do*' 
minions of AJiatic^Ru^ia, All the great parts of the RuJ^nn 
empire have been uni^d at cfifFerent times, as it has bappenet^ 
in all the other kingdoms of th^ world. Sythians, Hunsy MaJJa^ 
getesy Sclavoniansy CtmbyiafiSi'iS^^esy STtrmatianSy are now the 
fubjcdls of the czars. The Ruffians ar©> propc[ly fpeaking, 
the ancient Roxelansy or Sclavonians. • 

After a few curfory refledlions, we lhall findr^thjt the 
greater part of other ftates are compofed in this manner. ^ 
France is an allemblage of Gothsy Danesy called Normancy 
feptencri&nal Germans y called Bur^undiansy Francs y AllemanSy 
and Tome RomanSy mixed with the ancient Cells. Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland arb much the famowj,;;^^£;jjj|^^nded, ex- 
cept that the blood df the ScotSy Irij^zwA, Wikhy remains 
ftili more unmixed. In Ramey and jn Italy y are feveral faml- 
rjrs defeended from the people of ^iie, Notfh, as Losnhardsy^ 
^JSothsy^^uionSy and Cimhriafts ; J^and fLow none of the anti-* 
are ifiiown Kn this /!;ountr^ Spaniards aref 
a race of Arahsy yarthaginransy Jewsy Tlyt^nsy K^oihsy and 
Vandahy incorporated with tbo inhabitant?^ th J-country. 
When there is fuch a q& nation^f^jii^ng before 

they can be civilized, or even bro\2^ht|o tj^cir language. 
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Some admify^ being poliflied fooner, others later. Po- 
lice and ajic& 4 re eftabliOied with fo much difficulty, and re- 
volutions vein fo frequently the commenced edifice, that 
there is reafon to be aftonilhed, that the greater part of 
naii^s 3 b live like Tartars* 

H A P. IX. 

the Empires of Chin?*^ and Japan. 


T he vaft, ancient, and opiilent Empire Jf China^ tiXsX' Situation^ 
ate on the mod cadern verge of the ^atic continent, hounda- 
IS bounded on the north by ead and wed Tar/ary^ from which 
itj^ divided by a prodigious walijof l^op milts in length, wm/ of 
and* partly by high, craggy, and inacceirdyfe mountains. On ^hina. 
the ead, it is hounded by the Eadern oct’an, on the wed by 
part of the Mogul’s e.vipiro, and Indid* extra Gangeniy from 
which it is parted by ridges of other high mountains and 
fandy defarts ; and on the fouth, partly by the kingdoms of 
Laoy Tonqulriy Ava^ and Cochin-china^ and partly by the South- 
ern ocean, or Indian-SeOy which flows between it and the 
Philippine- IJlands. It is of fuch great extent, that it reaches 
in laiicude from 1 8 to *al mod 43 degrees, fo chat its utmod 
length, including the ifland of Hay-nauy will be i8co miles, 
and its bieadch, meafured from the Tea- port town NimpoyOia 
:'he province of Che^kieny to the utmod boundaries of Su~chuen^ 
will be 1260. • 

The country is for the mod part temperate, except 
wards the nofthern pjrts, which are intolerably cold, not fo i„re and 
much frcft/i their fltuaiion, as from the ridges ef mountains 
^that rtin along them, which are exceflive high, and com- 
monly covered with deep fnows. The foil is different, ac- 
cording to the jiverfity of climates, and the facd of the 
country, in fome parts mountainous, in others champaign ; 
but the inhabitants are fuch expert and ^iligent maders of 
agriculture J^i'trrey:!( ave no fpot ui^Uivated. As they 
'abound with aiilficial^ canals and reCu^irs for watering and 
fertilizing their low 7 lands-*fo they brave been no lefs indudri- 
dus with refpcid to th^r^trigb.onp^ fird, by levelling^ great ^ 

grany of them, whenc. er th& fabourrtand r wnber of^lfJfffcir 
^ould com^flr it to Idvanta« : fecondly, l>y levelling and 
flatting thij very^f' .'limits iroify of their ilounjains, in or- 
der ta 2 bear varigjty\gf, gr%in, puUe^ and the like ; 

thirdlyj^y ^iVjlins their declivities into as many flat 
ftages as they can c mvcnieiltly bear i by whiclt means the 

N 3 waters 
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'tjpaters, whe;her of rain and dew, or of the that come 

down from the tops, have a proper time to into the 
ground, and to nourifli the Town feed, inftead rooting it 

up and walhing it down, as happens in other jyntries, by 
the vioience of their defeent along their de^vity. 

Nothing can be more agreeable than to vie^; Iforii the lower 
vallies, thofe Tides of the tnountains cut i|mo Vuch a nuniber 
of terraces one over the other, and ail ^^vereV^up to the |pp 
with variety of corn ai|id Iruits. Tbefe mountains^*::;*? nothing 
rear To hard and (luny as ours, but rather of a foft porous 
nature, and lyh^ is Qill more furprifing, may be dug with^. 
cafe fomc huiiyreds of feet dtep ; fo that the falts which iranf- 
ptre through \heir pores, prove a conffanc and excellent 
manure to thet^ariincial grounds : but where the mountains 
are rocky, They \titenc »eiiifclves with planting them 
all forts of Iruic, Vpd other trees, according to the nature of 
the ground. Tha' arc no lefs curious and careful in im- 
proving every fort a proper tnanu*re ; and thus, as well by 
their abundance of water, as warmth pf the climate, their 
ground yields in fome provinces two, and foinetinies three, 
plentiful harvefts in a year* 

froiuSi. The produd of the country is corn and grain of all forts, 
in great plenty ; with filk, cotton, hqney, wax, fruits of all 
the forts we have in Europe^ and feveral others, all exquilite 
to the Tight and caA^, not Imown amongft us. 7'‘heir oranges, ^ 
grapes, hgs, pomegranates, ananas, and many others, ara 
ill as great perfediiop as ip any part of India. Their ri^ ‘ 
pafture- grounds bree^prodigious numbers of cattle. Game 
is in great plenty and variety, particularly bear^, boars, buf- 
faloes, deer of feveral kinds, whofe &ins are a ^profitable ^ 
commodity/ Befides thefe, there fire a number of ciqphants^ 
tygers, fierce, and extremely dangerous, feeking their prey 
jcomm^ly in Urge droves ; and leopards, with various kinds 
of other wild creatures, no^ to be found in*many other coun- 
tries. The mufl^cat, which carries that noble perfume in a 
kind of bladder m^er its navel, is and is ip, 

great efteem. They^have horfes, cs\pe]s,>Stb»k, Twine, in 
J 10 lefs abundance thar^n other ccgintrits ; ttieir mules in par- 
ticular, which are wild,\re fitteiVt^ eating than for othfr 
, birds arc ea^esJeranu, florks, birds of para- 

pelicans^tpacocCs, pheS anrs, geefe, fwans^ ducks, 
a numbeilefs vagiety of others! As foNBlh, thfite can be nq 
doubt but that the mulcitua^of tivers, eSMs, ml lakes, as 
yrell as the {A that r8ns«on|^ the fry80NKoaft TSfCth^ 
ppuntry, muft fupply them with g^i^tefV plenty arid va* 
fipfy of it. Belidcs tbefe, moft of the gre&t and rich peb* 
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p1e have larji^^anals and ponds ftocked with them for thdiV 
ownufe; the moft curious in thefe kinds of ponds, 
adorn thei^iWith one particular kiod» which they call gold 
and {tlvecrli^ from their colour. 

— ftrakee and beautiful fpecies is about the length of CoU and 
one’s^ngtfl, thick in proportfbn. The male is of a dc- fiU^sr fijk^ 
liqace red^r^ tbv'^head to the middle, and from thence to 
the tail of ayright^.^coIour, which by far exceeds the Hnell 
gilding.^,v%lbe lemale is white, and has a tail like a nofegay, 
which, with part of its body, i^iiies like poliihed filvcr. 

They generally fwim near the furface cjf the v/yiter, and give 
a moiV exquifite refplendcncy and variety to ic»iind they mul- 
tiply fo faft, that if care be not taken of tiyfir egg?, w^hich 
float upon the water, the whole furface will^b covered with 
V>can, Thefe eggs arc exceedingly tender, and eafily kilird 
by heat or cold, ftrong fmells, thunder, /ir the report of a 
cannon ; the way of preferving them is ]o take them gently 
out of the water, and (lut them in fir 'all veilels, well (hel- 
tered from wincl^ rain, and cold, til) they are hatched by the 
fun, and grown to about an inch in length ; then, with fafety, 
they may be removed into their primitive refervoirs, where 
they are judly admired as a wonder of nature. 

The Chinefe have |]fo plenty of fugar, tobacco, and oil, Qtbsr pn* 
extraded not from olives but from feeds \ vaft quantities of 
olives of a diflerent kind from ours, yet of a fine talfe, tho’ 
cither unfit to produce, or not thought worth extract ng*oil 
from ; and a variety of exceliept wines, fome from grapes, 
others from rice, others from quinces, and other fruits, palm, 
and other yces. Camphire, ebony, fanders-wood, oak, 
pine, any^ other loftyiand firait trees, are found in great abun- 
dance^ efpecially on thofe mountains, which Ire not other- 
wife cultivated. I'he low country abounds with variety of 
canes, junks, and bamboes of exquifite beauty, together with 
vaft quantities of medicinal roots, fuch as cnina-rcS)C, rhu- 
barb, gen-fen, and many more ; and, am^ong a vafi variety 
of flirubs, fi?\.*T»Mch elleemcd of Ijjre in Europe^ called 

tea. / y 

All teas ar?tjj£4eaf qf one and^c fame Ihrub; the fup- 
j>oiitton that grev^ is^r^^n one kj^ of tree, and bohea from 
another, is a vulgar error; iPDjfney differ only as nssj^h m ay^ 

Vo in beinej^her or (U|J(J^ied, dr beic^^tner or colwefl^ 

The tea-ufffub is o^ fl^dltindkf our dog’trge, and its leaf of 
an au^kC, bitter, aftrin| 5 ei|E \afte, without any aromatic 
rJKafiTVfn. very licclaoirW.n itf and that which it has is 

of the refingus ki.id, |ind Jis narcotic and ftupcfaaive. It 
^45 alfo but very little fait, and that is of the fixed kind. 

N f Bcfides 
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Beiides the general divifion of teas icto*F Artf, green and 
bohea, they are differently denominated an^jmown by fab- 
diftin^tons, accordimr to the provinces or^CTlri'^** v^herc 
they grow, the period of ripene.’s when gathciVI, the fize oF . 
the leaf, or the method of curing; as 
Bloom, Congo, Single, JSouchong, &c. 7? ,f“ 

immediacelv pulled from The fhrub, are fo rflijpnfely ^I4»tier, as 
to yield an infiHion which is very difajyi^-iWc to" the ; 
therefore, to abate this unpleafing qual/y, tn^ neople, who 
arc appointed in Chifjti to prepare them for ufe, n^fe them, 
foon after coile£iing, foi» a certain time in water, by which 
a portion oft their bi/ter rdinous particles being taken away,- 
they becomSkto be fo miltf as to be pleafanr, and very in- 
gaging CO thV palare. After being infufed, they are -diicd 
in the fillowiiV m.inner : the bohea, which is made from the 
Jeaves when fulVripe, and ready to fall from the tree fiRJTTfe* ' 
neoiifly, being ti\is brought to a proper flavour by infufion, 
is immediately drikd by the fun, Of fire, fo that it may be 
preferved for ufe} therefore, as the tremor flirub which 
yic'.dcd it, incurs no detriment from the leaves being pulled 
off, as they w'ere in a deciduous (late, this tea can be afl'orded 
at a cheaper price than the green ; and this will account for 
the leaves of the bohea being darker in colour, and fmaller 
in breadth ; becaufc, being almoft dry when they are coN 
Jefled, and then fteeped in water, in curing they arc higher 
dried, and fo more c6iuraclcd and corrugated than the green 
tia. This, on the contrary, is pulled from the fame Ihrijb 
in a more violent wav, jufl# as the leaf is expanded to full * 
maturity ; whereby fhe free which produces it fuffers fo much 
detriment, that two or three years of refpite are allowed it 
to recover its priftme vigour ;.and th(^ leaves it produces, in / 
thofe years of recovery, are collcdled when they fidl, any 
prepared Jnr the bohea ; on which account the green tea is 
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matioriy its !ii;>cri6r excellency over the bohea : /or, in 
things of thif^fJkrty the delufion or infatuation is almoft uni- 
verfal, whkTi-prcvails amnn^ ^fiatia and Europeans indiferi- 
minately, af‘J engages them to make the confideration of 
health fubfef^ent to the gratification of the palate, and the 
ViclrgA^ of tl^:^^ye: therefore, ti^e verdant beauty of this 
artificial colon more alluring, and more elicemed, thbugh 

often pernlv-iou^ than the brown hue of the bohea, which is 
prepared in a..mannc'% more confificnt with the fimplicity of 
nature, the fafety of health. The Chiuefc very rarely 
drink the green tea ; and it is obfer^able, that tl^ofe nmongfi: 
them who drink it to any excefs, become tabid rnd die ema- 
c:ated. In (hort, the drinking of tea in ger^tral may be 
rcvkoncd a great caufe of the manifeft efFemiy^cy and dimi- 
niitivenefs of their perfons ; for what other* reafpn can we 
fo probable, for the obvious confiitvitiona! difference 
between them and the more robuft people, wno live almofl; 
under the fame latitude. ,If we alfo compare the nature of 
tea with the nat^^re of En^lijh diet, no one can think it a 
proper vegetable for us, having no parts fit to be affimilated 
to otir bodies ; its efl’enti^ fait docs not hold moifturc, enough 
to be united with the body of an animal ; its oil is but very 
little, and that of the opiate kind ; and therefore, it is fo far 
from being nutritive, that it irritates and frets the nerves and 
fibres, exciting the expulfive faculty, fo that the body may 
be Icflened and weakened, but« cannot be increafed ai^d 
Itrengthened by it. And, indeed, the nervous complaints, fo 
' frequent of late years, cfpecially among the weaker fex, 
may be chiefly atiributcrd to the ufe of iftis exotic beverage. 

The Chineji^ it is laid, have been obliged to the ufe Brackijh 
i tea for thi-ir commorf drink, ever fince they h^d found by .u./y.vrj, 
V{*xperimenr, that nothing elfe could correft fo well their wa- r.nd of 
lers, which are almoii every where brackifh. The mG^Jfrantre co' 
confiderable of thofe waters arc, the Ky-arn^ or blu|<river, 
which rifes in the\ingdom 0 / 7’ibity and crolles the country 
from eaft to weff ; the Ho-ambo^ or yellow-river, becaufe, 
after rains ' k is of that coUdr, and extremely 

muddy. Jt^nie^ eai^the cxrrcmiiy of^e mountains, which 
divide the ixovti^artaryy near the fron- 
tiers of the arfil ^ns a co^Te of above igoo miles. 

T'hcre are many other great of jhe rinie^nature,'*^i.Jikc^ 
r;^id and iTuidjJ^ ; forne oj^v.’hlch have great cataracts of a 
vaff hetght^fand makcyKnoifcIliJte continued claps of thun- 
der. is one alwayl a\ red ^s bloody another that 

gikteVs by nrfcl»t,>6rL'carionedt)y tile great quantity of precious 
Aones contained in it, frAi which it is ftilcd the pearl-river. 

There 
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There is a third near Fomitty which turns iii harveft, at 
which lime the inhabitants are ufed to dye tml^olour. ' W e 
are told of another near Pan-gauy whofe watellare fo light, 
that they will bear no timber : thole of anoK^near Ching-- 
tieny are faid to be fweet- fcented ; and th^Julled " 

Golden River y is fo named from its grea^ouahtity/of gold 
iand. I'here is one in the province oL water 

is green, and is affirmed to turn iron igfto cop^r ; thofe who 
are witnefTes of the-faiSb may believe it. Tlul>^ilcd Xo is 
faid to cure divers difeafes ; but the moft remarkable is one 
that yearly* rifes uppii a certain day, witi< fuch a prodigious 
high tide b^ore the city*of Hang-cheny that multituiics of 
people croui^rom all parts, to fee fo i'urprifing a phenomenon, 
which neithe^heir own, nor European pbiiof.tphers, it is faid, ^ 
have yet &ccouQted for. Thefe w'atcis fupply the p c s i ptw nuff 
the inland partstwith fait, which is made by paring offi the 
fuperficlal earth of the muddy ihores, diving it in the fun, 
rubbing it fmall, and throwint; it into a pj^t, which they cover 
with fait watvV, and afterwards draining it into jars, and 
boiling it till they bring it to a proper confiftcnce ; but in 
the maritime parts, they make fait of fca- water, after the 
ufual way. 

The mountains of China abound variety of metals and 
. minerals ; among the f6rmer they have fcveial mines of gold 
and filver; but their monarchs, they pretend, will not fuiTer 
fhe mines of filver to be wrought, that the people (hould not 
be forced to fuch flavifh i^ork : but it is more probable that 
they either keep them in cafe of need, or rather perhaps to 
keep down the price of labour, which would, rife in propor- 
tion to the quantity of circulating moncy^ Thejjr workmei/ 
in general liave not above five farthings fterling ptr^ay, ani 
this is a fufficient rcafon for the circulation of fuch immenie 


quanUties of their produce and inanufa£lures throughout the 
worlo. ^ ^ 

As to the mjnes of gold, it feems, nothing more is done 
to them than gX|^ring fuch partiq^e^a^fcjjy walked down 
by (he rivers, and\e found {licking on c^^&lrks, or caught 
by Beeces, and othen^ainers l^d water. Great 

|nultitudes of people wholly%M|ibn (bis bufinefs, anc^ 
l^Md, vaft Quantities o: metal aie walhed down from^ 

^”1fhe mountain, and tbat is foun4.ai^ong the 9nd 

and mud of thpfe rivers. ^ neir mountains alfo mines 
of coppeiq lead, iron, an'd J^uifkAlw., which /►^manufac- 
tured in greaf quantitils. With .curi- 

ofity. Befides thefe, they have foiAe others, which are mixed 
if) a peculiar manner, and therefore kept as a grea^ fecret 

'among 
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imong them ; iliCh, for inftance, is that famed one, called 
tonbaga, or cioiibaga, which is of the colour oi very pale 
hrais, or a dull kind of tin ; they aferibe feveral extraordinary 
virtues to ity^^pariicularly of expelling poifon, (topping liemor-- 
;hagts,^nd tho’tlike, by only wearing a ring or necklace 
made of it. * AT.Otigocher articles produced in their moun- 
tains, we may reckon likewife plenty of pitcoal, man^ fairs, 
excellent quarries of i^pne, fome of maible, and (o curioully 
variegated wl'Cn landflcips and other natural refemblances, as 
if drawn by defign with a pencil. •Several other fbris are 
jefteemed for their fine colour and hardnsfs> (omi of which 
bear a noble lultre like diamonds ; 'and others, «/'hen burnt, 
yield a metal, of which they make fwoidsand o^ner weaf)ons. 

We are told of others of a precious kind, ‘maj^ed like a 
and others of great efHcacy in divers difeafes. 

The provinces of S^uang-fi is famed for a yellow earth, Zarthsani 
which has the virtue ot excelling poifon, and curing by cx- ether eu- 
ternal application^ the bite of venomous creatures. Some W&i/j 
forts of earth they have of a fine vermilion colour, and others tuhu 
of a delicate white, which the ladies ufe for paints. In fe» 
veral places of the empire, they prefs a fort of lime from the 
bark of a tree, which is tough like pitch, and which, when 
mixed with proper coloiyd, ferves to paint their houfes, ca- 
binets and other utenfiU^ and has a Sue luftre and fmootli* 
nefs like glafs. 7'his lime they cdll giran, but it is morf 
commonly known amongft us under the name of japan- work, 

'becaufe that which comes from ^pan far exceeds any that 
is made in China^ in luftre, hardnefs, and Sne variety of paint- 
ings. This feqret the Chinefe arc fo jealous of having dif- 
\covered by, foreigners, <hat they have poifoned ([everal, and 
fome of pur nation, whom they fufpeiSled to have pried too 
narrowly into it. 

Besides the common bees-wax, they have anotheyr fort, Singular 
, the cleareft and wWlteft in the^ world, which is produced hy /hnof 
an infedl no bigger chan a flea, on the top of the branches of 
fome particulait. f'-cs, where thefe little 'features lay their 
eggs, whiclrtiVti^ iwrn into fmaV' worms. The pro- 

prietors of thefe trc:^;^theikthi$ wax.^nd make it into cakes, 
which are quite tran^j^nt* inhabitants of Xantum 

put thefe worms into large caiUjs^nd b^ felliufj^thcm to,nhe^*,*>,. 
adjacent proji^cs, make a^/'<^r|iderable profit of them. 

The empire of Chin^ divutc^ into filteca principle pro- Dlvtpn 
vinces, i*)oft comprfonly litmne following diithi£t parts or ^'Chiua- 
di(iri£ts. iJWojlIKof the gffeat wall^arc, Niuebe^ Coreoy and 
Laetongif the chief cowns4}f which are Niuebe^ Pctcbco^ and 
Qhinyc^u 2. Within the great wall and adjoining it arc 
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Pekitty Xanji^ and Xenjt ; the chief towns Aki/r, Taym^ and 
Sigam, 3. On the coafl: of the Cbtnefian Tea ; Xantun^ Nan-> 
kingy and Chckian ; the chief towns, Chinchisy Nonkingy NimpOy 
and Chufan, 4. Midhnd, comprehending Hmariy Huquamy 
and Kiamfi ; the chief towns Honmiy Toanjjfuy and Naukan. 
5. Southern, as Fokierty Qantony and ^ua?t] 0 i the chtef towns, 
FocheUy Amoty Cantoriy and ^ulin. 6. Wcftcrn,. 2s Suchuerty 
^ecivuy and Tufiami the chief t )wn, Tthhi^iUy ^ueyangy 
cheuy and Yunam, 7. The Chhiefian iflands, N^hich a;e For^- 
tnofay Ahiariy Alacaoy and the Bdfhee iflands, the chief towns 
Surveyed of which are Tamhayy LincatOy and Afucao. 

the Je- CHINA was begun tojje furveyed by the Jefuit midionaries 
Juite, fourth tif July 1708, and finilhed the firlt of January 

1717. Tb^^ determined the latitudes of above 500 cities by 
obfervatiens, and their longitudes by the method of tryiij ^e^ • 
being alfo adifled by maps and hiffoties preferved in the tri- 
bunals of the cities, and the information of the mandarins, 
as well as the chiefs of the peop'rc through whofe tenituries 
Ciiin and pafi'ed. 

dej- f’aE cities and towms of China arc all built in one form, 
cnbtil. as ncr.r as the ground will permit ; that is, fquare. Two 
great ilreets, which crofs one another in the middle of the 
town, divide it into four quarters ; and from the center the 
four principal gates may be fecn at once. The gates ftand 
due ea(f, wed-, norsh and fouih. Pckhiy the capital, conftfls 
of two cities joined in otic, by the name of old and new : 
the old is the Tartar y and the new the Chinefe city, which is 
the more populous. Both together are fix leagues in circum- 
ference. Pekin is fuppofed to contain not lefs than two mil- 
lions of inhabitants. Its walls arc fifty cubits high, and de- 
fended bytfquare towers about a bow^lhot difiance from one 
another. Every gate of the town has a fortrefs or redoubt 
built before it of equal height with the gate ; the arches or 
gate/!wavs are built with marble, but the refi of the walls 


with brick. The emperot’s palace (lands in the middle of the 
Tartar city, an<< is an oblong fquare, about two miles in 
length and one in breadth, defended by a'^^j^^wall. With- 
out the gates of eve fy town there arcjiifqfHy magnificent 
towers erected, and ne«,r each tbwerf^ a temple of idols, and 
another dedicated to th^^genius and guardian angel of the 
i..4i^ace. In Imofi c^ry cif^re triumphal arches, buil^to 
the’ honour of fomc great mTh*wkD have beV.A benef^dlori of 
iheif country J’ and collegvsfiind tei^les founded in memory 
of their great philofojjher (Jknj^ciuSy vvh^fc hi{^ pVecepts are 
taught. Without the gates ot Necking (to^ni'erly the capital 
of China before the imperial refitfence took place zr Pekin) 
there aic two towers built alike, ip the form of One 
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of them IS caUedIthe porcelane tower, being faced therewith 
on the outfide. It is of an octangular figure, contains nine 
ftories, and is 200 feet high. Above the eighth ftory there 
is a cupola, which rifes thirty feet higher than the tower, 
and on the tp^ is a very large golden ball. 7 'his tower has 
> flood ab$we 3po years, appears very beautiful, and is faid to 
be the beficcmtrived and nobleft ftruClure in the Eaft. There 
is fcarce a city or grillage in the whole empire, efpecially in 
the fouthern provinces, but enjoys the benefit of feme navi- 
gable river, lake, canal, or arm of the fea, iiifomuch, that 
almoft as many people live upon the water as on land. 
Wherever there is a town on fhore, there is another of boats 
upon the water, and many people are*born, live, and die upon 
the water, keeping hogs, poultry, dogs, and other domed ic 
^animals on board. Belides thefe vefTels, there are a prodi- 
gio’**' number of floats of timber perpetually going up the 
rivers and canals, which carry whole villages of people upon 
them. Some of thefe floats are a mile in length ; the pro- 
prietors build little huts on "them, where they live till they 
have difpofed of their timber, which they carry fometimes a 
thoufand miles by water; and thus every part of this excen- 
five empire has an eafy communication with the other, which 
is a vaft advantage to trade. 

The great wall, which/eparates China from Tartary ^ be- Qrfai 
gins in the province of Xenji^ which lies on the north-weft 
of Cbina^ in about 38 degrees north latitude, and is carried 
over mountains and vallies, and terminates at the Kang Sea^ 
between the provinces of Pekin an 4 Laotonge, The whole 
courfe of it, with all the windings, is about *1500 miles. Ic 
is almoft all built,with brick, and fuch well tempered mortar, 
that ic has.t1^w ftood about 1800 years, being veryjittle de- 
cayed. Ii;was built by the emperor Cbihohamti^ to prevent 
the incurfions of the Tartars. Its height is about thirty feet, 
and it is broad enough for eight people to ride abreaft. is 
f9rtified all along by fijuare towers, at the diftance of a mile 
fmm each other. 

1 'he Jefuits have computed that there are in China 155 
capital cities, of the fecond rank, 2357 fortified town.;, 
ten millions of famiii^v\r^nd fV'ty millions of people. 

CHINA is reckoned u/^iq^ft geographers to have been the Name ^ 
country of the ancient Sina megticned by Ptolemy, and foChinj*.. 
called^ from one of its ancient f^?3narchs*, named Chin^ or 
Cina^ who is (aid'to have r*eigned ihejre above fi$ty years be- 
fore the birth if Chri^^ But^th^ country boafts «a much 
•older date ; an&^'*.hor»int might receivcT its namd from that 
"^monarcb, it had probably mt^iy others before, as it had fince ; 
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for It IS a mixini in this empire, that wh^n ifeefigovernmerrf 
falls from one family to another, the firfl: prince of the new 
always gives his name to the whole country. We are alfo 
told, that there have been no lefs than tweilty-two ftich fa- 
tni'ces, who have each changed its name for their own. 
Some therefore think from thence, and with goocTjeafon, that 
it had the name of Chin^tom its fine produce oKfillc, which 
14 here the fineft in the world, and is man^ila£lured in the 
fined manner and variety. 

When and The Portuguefc difeovered this rem'ote and ‘opulent coun- 
by whom try fomewhat upwards qf 200 years ago. It was indeed, iri 
di/co vereti\ fomc meaftjre, knpwn to the ancients, under the name of 
and (ime commeree was carried on between them % 
but the vaft Tandy defirts and idacceflible mountains, that 
lie between and India^ its great didance from Europe^ and 
the old Chinefe policy of not admitting drangers among-, 
or fudering their own people to go into other countries, 
made it impoflible for Greeks. Romans^ or any other nation 
on this fide the Ganges^ to know 'any thing of this country, 
or its inhabitants, except what they migh^ guefs by the com- 
modities brought from thence, which were but few in com-' 
parifon to irs prefent exports. ’Tis true, Paul the Venetian's 
account of Camlalu^ which, in all probability, was the city 
of PektHy and his mighty charafler of the cham and his fub- 
je<S% is now by all applied to China i but it was then un- 
derdood of Tartar and fo continued till the difeovery of 
China by the Pertuguezey ‘who opened, by their vad improve- 
ments in navigation, a new way to, and commerce with ie. 
They were fo greatly furprized at irs opulent condition, and 
the excellent genius and politenefs of its inhabitants, confider- 
ing them as a people that lived inttrely within themfelvcs, 
and had received no helps or inftrudions from other nations^ 
that the reports they made of them at firft appeared more 
like romance than truth. But we cannot be faid to have been' 
fully acquainted with the true date of th« Chinefe nation, till 
the zeal of the mifTionaries of the church of Rome excite C 
them to go and preach the gofpel among them. The Jefuics 
and others, who were firft intended for tlyrteiffion in 1^80, 
being informed that the Chinefe^ had 'jpujl^n imperfeA infight 
into the mathematical fciences, too/ ear^ before they fet puty 
to make themfelves thorough nfimters of them, in order by 
"‘that mcans,*‘io recoiftoiend memfelves to the Chinefe gentry 
and nobility, ^ho (hewed aj particular fondi%fs^for that kind 
of ftudy. • Accordingly tltey tofk with them the beft maps, 
globes, fpheits, and other naatbematicaK^runfents \ and, in 
a Ihort time, (hewed a (kill in tbtfe feien^f efpecially aftro- 
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Horn; and navjgatiotf, fo far fupertof co that of the Chinefe^ 
that they eafily introduced themfelves into the acquaintance 
and favour of perfons of the highcft rank, the emperor not 
excepted, who raifed fome of them to the dignity of man- 
darins, or lords of the council ; allotted them apartments 
in the roya|| 'palace, and ^ave them all manner of encourage- 
ment, ^enSo a full permiHion of propagating their religioir 
all over his dom^iions. It is therefore to thefe gentlemen 
that we are indebted for our prefent knowledge of Chimu 
chough their accounts did not gain fo univcrfal a credit, 
many things having been thought exaggerated by them, till 
•hey had been for the moft part confirmed to us' by perfons 
of our own, and other nations. - ^ ^ 

The origin of the Chinefe nation may be jufl::y confidcred O/vV/W 
in the fame light as the Tpring-hcad of the AlwV, or other ^7,?^ Chi*, 
luch rivers ; and what their popular traditions fay of it de- ncic- 
fcrves no Jefs to be exploded by men of fenfe, fince they pre- 
tend to an antiquity anterior, not only to the flood, but even 
fo the creation. Some of the tranflators of the Chhufe hiftory 
aferibe the fowndaiion of tliia monarchy to Fohl<t who is there 
faid to have began his reign about 2952 years before Chrifl, 

This Fehi is affirmed to have been the firll who reduced man- 
kind into fociecies, and to have caught them agriculture and 
other focial arts, which were afterwards improved by his fuc- 
ceflbrs. Among thefe, furnamed the Tellrju Empeur^ 

becaufe he aflumed that colour, fince become peculiar to 
the imperial dignity, redified the Cl^inefe cycle, invented mufifc 
and mufical inftrumcjus, navigation, flfhing, arms, and other 
arts. His queen, at the fame time, is faid to have invented 
the raifing and feeding of filk worms, and to have laid the 
foundation of that nobjp manufadlurc. Thefe two are fup- 
pofed to’hVe reigned 2697 years before Chrift. * Xae-Hao^ 
their fucleflbr, began to build cities, and to furround thena- 
with walls ; and, the more expeditious bringing together 
of proper materials doF building, contrived the way or con- 
veying them by carts, drawn* by oxen. He died^ accord-, 
ing to the fame chronology, 2517 years before Chrift; Sind 
Kis nephew ijjnd fucceflbr Chovm^Hio^ made a law, that none 
but the emperor o'fvbcH'^'orJd^fliould facrificc to the emperor 
of heaven. He reforn^ the calendar, and ordered it to bcgir> 
atlhe neareft new mooi 'to the fpring feafon. Ti-'df 9 % hit 
nephew, who fuccceded him 2 157 ytftrs bcfoib Chrift, i» 
fata to have^cen the inventor ot vocal mufic. in which he 
received no fmall hclnyrom |ii&/d!ir wives, .ihej* fix prin- 
ces were followed by- 4 ne two Earned emperors and lawgivers. 

To And'XoMh vvhomivtlje Chi/te/k received their civil and , 

/ 
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religious Inftitutes* Thefe two reigned 15)^ yeafrs, which 
joined to the reigns of the other fix, make in all 737 years ; 
and from thefe eight peribns defcended the imperial families, 
I. Of of which there were feventeen empeiors, who 
reigned 458 years. 2. Of Xam^ including twenty-eight em- 
perors and 644 years. 3. Cheouy thirty- five em^ro|S, 873 
years. 4. Chin^ three emperors, forty- three years. 5. Han^ 
twenty- feven emperors, 426 years. 6. HaS-hun^ two em- 
perors, forty-four years. 7. Ckm II. fifteen emperors, 155 
}eais. 8. &oum^ Icven emperors, fifty- nine years. 9. Chi^ 
five emperors, twenty- thnec years. 10. Leatn^ four emperors, 
fifty- five years. ir. Kit?^ five emperors, thirty-two years,. 
12. Sauiy three emperoji*, tw'cnty-nine years. 13. Tamj 
twenty empfro^s, eighty-nine years. 14. Heou-eaniy two 
empeiors, ten years. 15. Hcou-ta/riy four emperors, thirteen 
years. 16. HcsU‘chtny two emperors, eleven yeara M7. 
Hmi^hariy two emperors, four years. 18. Heou-cheouy three 
emperors, nine years. 19. Sou77i II. eighteen emperors, 
329 years. 20. Tevetty nine emperors, ^ighty-nine years. 
21. Minty twenty-one emperors, 276 years. 2 2. Cbim, two 
emperors, fifty-three years. This was the laft family that 
reigned before the late coiiqucft of Ckina by one of the Tartar 


princes. 

M. de Voltaire tells us, p that the* nittefe hiftory is incon- 
tefiiblc, being founded on cclefiial obfervations, and traced by 
the mbft accurate chronology, fo high as an eclipfe calculated 
215s years before our vulgar aera, which the reverend mif- 
fionaries (killed in mathematical learning have confirmed/ 
To this account ^e can by no means aflent, for thefe 
rcafons. , 


Voltaire^ First, }.t is well known the ChhiefiomzV^ ufe of no letters, 
cpiniorij byj leprefent words by arbitrary marks, which renders their 
ecKcerK/^g charafters too numerous to be retained by the memory, makes 
M writir^ very tedious, and the knowledge of what is written 
to be attended with infinite obscurity and* confufion, as the, 
refuted. * conne£lion betw^een thefe marks, and the words they repre- 
fent, cannot be retained in books, but muft be delivered down 


by oral tradition. The hiftory and invendons^f paft ages 
muft therefore frequently be unincelli^lje^^nd the learning 
and boafted antiquity of this natio^^^i many inftances, yc- 
tremely problematical. , 

Second L*?, the (^jtnefe themkhes are not agreed in Jbt- 
tling the antiquities of they: country ; for there are fome who 
fix the original of their empAre ||undrd4s of thoufands of years* 
• * .. 

r In his introdufUoB to theGenef^WiHory State of’Earape. 
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before the oreshton. Thie^ opinion prevails among the vulgar. 
Some make Fohi the founder of the kingdom 2952 years be- 
fore the birth of Chrift. Another fet of learned men main- 
tain, that the foundations of this kingdom were laid about 
4025 years jince by a certain prince named Tas^ This laft 
opiniof} is looked upon as an article of faith ; and if a Chinefe 
fliould publicly deny it, he would b^efteemed an heretic, and 
feverely punifhef. The Jefuit's are obliged to adopt this opi- 
nion, upon pain of death, and obtained leave from the pope to 
ftick to the Septuagint veriion, which agrees with it better 
than the Hebrew. • ^ 

Thirdly, the Chinefe chronology i% very uncertain and 
iidtitious. Father du Halde^ a zealous admirer of it, offers 
nothing in its defence, except an eclipfe of the fun, which 
happened in the reign of Chong kang^ 2155 years before the 
commencement of the Chriftian aera. But M Maigrotj bifhop 
of KoxoHj with great reafon believes the chronology of an- 
cient times among the Chinefe to be very uncertain and pre- 
carious ; as alfo that the tlhinefe annaliit Chuhi has adj jfted 
both the years and*eclipfes folely according to his own tancy. 
Of this no one can doubt, who condders that iht Chinefe were 
little verfed in aftronomy, even when the jefuits iirlfc came 
among them ; and that they were fo far from being able to 
calculate an eclipfe, or ^ven likely to make any celeftial ob- 
forvations, 2155 years before the birth of Chriif, that they 
probably knew as little then of any thing relating to eciiplcs^ 
and the other heavenly phenomena* as the bulk cf mankind, 
or even the mod illiterate nation% at prefent do. 

' Fourthly, if China bad been fo larg^rich, and learned 
. an empire as it is pretended, the Perfians wouidjnoft certainly 
not have Remained in ufter ignorance of it, when their em- 
perors h^d\nade part of India tributary to them, Xvhich was 
a country contiguous to China ; and yet we dnd that there 
was not the lead intimation of this people till the til^e of 
Alexander the Greaft who penetrated into Inlia^ and even 
then we find nothing of moment relating to them. 

Fifthly, the Chinefe obfervations of the heavens are 
frequently fifiitious ; for as father Martini informs us, the 
fun, according to C^n^^had not fet for ten yeafs. Can 
an^ one be fo fanguyie^V^to believe this to be a real obl'er- 
vation? will not this in^^datejheir other obfervations, when 
tbev exceed all belief, or at lead have* not a proper degree 
of probability*? Nothing is therefore more chimerical, than 
the conciufion drawn from edipfe 2155 years before 
the birth of Chri& in fupportaof antiquity equally abfurd and 
romantic. - . • ^ • 

Mor. Hist. VoL. XL^. O Sixthly, 
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Sixthly, Tte Chinefi have no hiftoricat secorda^ but 
only fragments of their claffical or canonical books; and 
thole, we may fuppofe, greatly corrupted : for the emperor 
Shi-wangti^ in the year tefore Chrift 213, ordered all the 
copies of books in his empire, except thofe written by lawyers 
and phyficians, to be burnt, which was done ^cojdingly. 
Nay, he ordered many ^learned men to be jsuried alive the 
next year, left they fliouid invent a metV^id of tranfmit- 
ting to pofterity the hiftorical memoirs of the empire, which 
he was relblved to annihilate. 

SEVENxpLY, Confticeus in his time complained of the 
want of genuine hiilorical memoirs, and yet the Jefuits and 
modern Chinefe pretend to give us authentic memoirs of the 
nionarchs of China^ who lived 2000 years before that phi- 
lofopher. This is a moft abfurd pretenfion, as evidently 
appears from the tranflation M. Bayer has given usjof the 
Chun ^ieu of Confucius. This contains a moft crude, jejune 
account of the Chinefe dynafties and reguli preceding his 
own age, and deferves not the name of an hiftory. If the 
Chun ^deu be as old as Confuciusy it was Written about 500 
years before the birth of Chrift. If fo learned a man could 
write no better, or had no better materials, what can we think 
of thofe who lived in the remoteft ages ? But there is the 
greateft reafon to chink that this boo]t is far from being ge« 
nuine, or coeval with Confucius : for the Chinefe records 
^cre deftroyed about 267 years after the death of Confucius ; 
and we may juftly believe that but a fmall part of his hif- 
torical works is now remaining. 'I'his iingle remark is enough 
to deftroy the aut'.ority of thofe romantic accounts of the firft 
emperors of China j which the modern Chinefe and their ad- 
herents woj^id impofe on us. M. Voltaire flipuld not 
therefore have endeavoured to eftablilh an opinio.i as incon- 
teftable, which he muft certainly know has been greatly 
controverted, and, in the opinion of the moft learned and can- 
did Judges, fully confuted. 

The Chinefe monarchy, great as it is, muft of confcquence 
be fuppofed, like all others, to have had but a fmall begin- 
ning; efpecially as their more authentic accounts date its 
infancy only about two or three (hundred^ ears after the flood. 
About this time, it is probable, fep^^of^Noah^s children, or 
grand-children having penetrated /'.."rough the caflern parts 
of ^ftay fettled on th^at fertile ano delightful fpot, whicb is 
on the fouth-aaft part of China. Fohiy the fdunder of the 
Chinefe monarchy, from tKe refembiance of names and other 
cirdumftancek, has beeh fuppofed by fever^l learned men, of 
our own and other nations} to h^v* been the flime with Noahi 
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Md fome hade gone even fo far as to fuppofe this patriarch 
to have been the firft planter of China^ juft after the flood ; 
and that the Ararat mentioned by Mofis^ on which the ark 
refted, was not that ridge fo called in Armenia^ but one of 
thofe whicji divide India from China^ 

Tup Chtnefe have been governed lince the year 1645 
Tartar princes, v Two factions in China having engaged 
whole empire if a civil war, the weaker called in tne cham 
of Niuche^ a little Tartarian kingdom, to their afiiftance. 
This prince had no fooner enabled his allies to crufh their ene- 


mies, than he took an occafion to 4}ick a quarrel with the 
party that, called him in^ and made an iptire conqiicft of the 
country, where he fo well eftabliflied himfelf,»that his pofterity 
fiili remains in peaceable pofleffion of the throne^ As he was 
very fenfible his Tartan were much inferior to the C'hwefe in 
numbar, he obliged all the Chinefe foldicrs, cfpccialiy thofe 
who had lifted amongft his troops, to cut oft their hair, and 
change their habits to the Tartar fafhion, in order that being 
looked upon as Tartars^ tfley might over-awe the reft. 7 'his 
he extended immediately after to the Chinefe in general ; and had 
it not been for this politic proceeding, the Chinefe would foon 
have been fcnfiblc of their fupcrioricy, and put an end to the 
Tartar ufurpation. But what contributed ftill more to the 
eflabliftiment of the Tartars^ was their employing the Chinefe 
both in their civil and military aftairs: they advanced themoft 
popular of the grandees to be vicer^s and governors of pro- 
vinces,. and fo made them acceflofy to fubduing their own 
country ; they remitted to the people one third of their taxef, 
governed them by their own laws, and d^vered them from 


that tyranny thy great men ufed to exercife oyer them ; fo 
that, excpijit in the matter of their hair and habtflL the Tar^ 
tars feenj r^her to have fubmitted to the laws of Chinefe^ 
than to nave impofed any upon them ; and Tartary \^y now 
be faid rather to be fubje£l to China^ than China 40 Td^farv : 
for in China is the fiACof the empire ; there the fupreme courts 
of juftice are held ; there, all tne wealth of the united king- 
doms centers ; there all honours and degrees are conferred ! 
whence China may be faid to have gained a vaft addition of 
ilrength by Tartary; and haa^ow no enemy to fear. Their 
indigent northern nsig«bours are under the fame fovereign^ 
who keeps them fo much-?$ fubjjdion, that they are no longer 
in as^condjtion to diftuib C^na, The p?ity 7 drtar king«, 
they are calleci, are no more than his viceroys or governors 
of provinces ; and the empero| has tons and garrifons through 
their whole counjp;. The peefent efhperor (Tanghi is the 
grandfon of or Tfottt^he Tartarian prince, who ron- 
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quered China^ now upwards of lOo years ago. *At»hi$ accef« 
fion in 17229 he took upon him the name of Tong Chtngj 
which figniiics Lading Peace. The empire of China is he* 
redisary, unlcfs the reigning emperor makes an alteration in 
the fuccellion, which he cannot do without the ^ncurrence 
of his great council, which confills of the princes of thwblood, 
and great ofEcers of dare. J 

Govern^ The emperor of China is as defpotic and Arbitrary as any 
menff no^ oriental prince ; for he has an abfoluce power over the lives 
biliiSo and fortunes of ail his fubjedts, the princes of the blood not 
forcesj re- excepted, {iis will is m law, and his commands admit of 
ntenues. negleS under fevere penalijies. Notwithftanding, . 

his government is one of Are molt regular in the woild, and 
the tribunals^nd magiilracy arc elbblifhed in the moft exa<3; 
and uniform manner that can be contrived for the adminidra- 
tion of justice, and the due performance of all the ofikes of 
a well regulated government. For the better managing the. 
great affairs of his vaft empire, he is aflifted by two fovereign 
councils, which fit at Pekin^ the capital ; the one ftilcd ex- 
traordinary, and compofed of princes of the blood only, and 
the other ordinary, which, befides thofe princes, confifts of 
feveral mandarins, and other minifters of fiate, called Colaos. 
Six other fuperior tribunals are held in the fame city for 
civil and military affairs $ to each belongs a different employ 
or infpeiStion, and their authority extends over all the empire, 
flvery mandarin or governor is obliged to tranfmit to court 
an account of his adminiffration annually^ and is feverely pu- 
nifhed if he ende^urs tc^ palliate any niifcarriages ; but zi 
corruption - prevails to a great degree 'm China ^ he that can 
bribe higheit^ morally fure of gaining his, point. Except 
the princcyiR :he blood and tributaryukings, there Js at pre* 
fent no Iweditary nobility among the Chinefe^ 01 diftinc- 
tion biy^hat their places and oiltces, or fuperior wealth or 
learr^ig create. The forces of the empire are laid to amount 
to five millions, which are a kind of miKtia called out only^ 
as the exigencies of. the date require. They have no naval 
force, though they have a fea-coaft of feveral thoufand miles; 
and their llcill in navigation is trifling, if compared to that of 
the Europeans, The revenues u>f the empire are faid to a* 
mount to upwards of twenty mill j^i^ lyling per annum. 
Religion The relkion of the Chit^e i^grofs idolatry, or rattier, 
and learn- \i\zy arc faid to worlfiip one fupreme God, and feveral infytior 
iftg. deities, who sif>pear to have been men eminent in tbeir^e* 
ver:‘l ages, particularly Aie iqyentors of arts and fciences. 
They alfo worfhip tRings inanimate, as ^^ntains, woods, 
and rivers'^ but never faciifice^Mce, as » cuftomary with 
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Other Pagans. There are three fedb in China at this day ; 

the followers of Li^Laokun^ who lived, they fay, above 
500 years before Chrift. He caught that God was corporeal, 
and had many fubordinate dtities under his government. His 
difciples (lady magic, and pretend to make that drink which 
will ^ve iTien immortality. Therfecond is the fedt of the 
learned, or dil^’ples of the fo much celebrated Confucius^ who 
left many admnable precepts of morality, and initru£ied the 
people in philofophy. He fpeaks of God as a moft pure and 

S erfect principle, and the fountain and eflence of all beings. 

^hough we are told he prohibited ^idolatry, he«has temples 
and images erected to him, and ij worlhipped with the pro- 
founded adoration, as appears from the pope’s decree againft 
the Jefuits for allowing their converts to mingle this idola- 
trous wordiip with that of Chridianity. The# third 
whicii is of the worfhippers of the idol Fo^ or Fohi^ the 
founder of the Chimfe nation, is much more numerous than 
either of the former, 'l^ey (lilc him the only Saviour of 
the world. Hisf)rieds teach fevcral moral precepts, and a 
date of rewards and punifhments after this life. The pu- 
nllhments confift chiefly in animating fome vermin or bead 
of burden after life ; whence, it feems, the dodtrine of the 
tranfmigration of fouls has been long known to them. I'he 
Chinefe have befides ar^ image of immortality, which they 
worlhip in the form of a monftrous fat loan, fi ting crofs- 
legged, with a huge prominent^ belly. There is another 
called the idol of pleafure, about twenty feet high ; and be- 
tween thefe, in their temples, is®anolh^^largc image thirty 
feet high, gilded over with a crown uj>on his head, and 
richly drelTedrnhis th^ call the great whom they 

pay adot^'ion. The emperor being of 7 ^r/^r\ertent, fol- 
lows thfi idolatry of this nation, which does not much, 
from that of the Chinefe^ except that they worfiii^ia living 
man, whom they^ftile the Great Lama. They gue him 
the name of Eternal Father, «nd all the eadern Tartars have 
the greated veneration for him. He is (hewn in a dark place 
in his palace, illuminated with lamps. That he may be 
thought imTnortal, his prieds chufe one out of their number 
as like him as pofliblf!, who fucceeds him when he dies. 
None of his vocarifs of his living for ever. His urine 

aijd excrements are heiH as Sacred, ^d arc 4idributed in 
prafents to 4the Tartar princes, who mix them up as fome- 
tiling very delicious in the fauces af their foofl. The Chri- 
Ilian religion made a great ilrogrefs China at^pu? 100 years 
ago. .The Jcib^ts relate, they had 200 churches and chapels 
there 9 but falling out wi^^ the other miflionaries, and en- 
.... ft) 3 dcavour- 
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dcavouring to ruin each other, they were all in general ba-» 
ni(hed the kinj^dom by the prefeut monarch, and their pro- 
felyecs were compelled by him to renounce Chriftianity, We 
are cold, ihic Chridianity was Hrfl: planted tzi Chin^^ and the 
Indies^ either by the apofile St, Thomas^ or by fomc his 
difciplts. 'I'he Chinef records feem to intim^j that a man 
came there about that time, who preached afhcavenly doc- 
tiinc, and confirmed it by miracles. In an ancient Chaldee bre- 
viary of the church of Malabar^ the convcrfion of the Chinefe 
is attributed to that apoflU There is alfo an ancient marble 
pillar raifed in the province of Xenft^ in memory of a man that 
brought Chriftianity thiihci*in the year 636. However, the 
iniilionaries of the church of R.mie^ did not find, as we learn, 
the leaft veftige of Chriilianity remaining in China when they 
came there! As to the learning of the Chinefe^ it ieems 
wholly confined to the (fudy of their own language. Their 
charav^ers arc a fort of (horc hand. Kvery chara 61 er figniiies 
a word or fentence. They have not to this day the ufe of 
Iciterp. Inhere are upwards of 20,000 of thefe charadfers, 
iund their mod learned men are fcarce inaflers of all of them, 
ni'hoie in common ufe do not exceed three thoufand, which 
a'^c undcfftood in every part of the empire. 'I'hey write from 
the top to the bottom of the page: I'his vaft number of 
charadters is reducible to a pure and nmplc alphabet, like any 
other language ; for a Chinefe charader is no more than a 
word written with its proper confonants and vowels; not in- 
deed at length, as w'&do. bi^t intermingled one with another, * 
by fome peculiar a^thod known only to them, or perhaps 
only to the l^ned among them, and concealed from the 
vulgar, anditnore efpecially from ftrangers. It would be 
no diflicult^atier to imitate the Chinefe method m ^riting, 
in Oiirs^^r any other European language, by joining and 
inCern^gling the vowels and confonants of each word in the 
fame or fuch like order as they do theirs; ^hac is, by making ^ 
the Aril letter the chief and largeft charadler, and placing 
the reft regularly round it, either jointly or fcparatcly. In 
all other itfpefis the Chinefe are nothing near (ot learned as 
cried up^ They were almoft afi bad aftrononiers, geogra- 
phers, and muficians, as any of their^a^barous neighbours, 
before the miifionarics came amonMi them ; and whatever 
proficiency tffey have fince ina^Je inMogic, natural philofopjty, 
geomtCry, ana^my; or any art or fcience, was intirely owing 
ti> the inflaudlions they received |froni the fame miffionaries* 
Tlvy arc ttilPfofond ^ their nid aftrology^f^hat they mark 
the lucky and unlucky days in almanacs; and indeed, 
they are fuch fuperftitious obferWrs of timesj and rely fo 
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much on the predictions of their afirologers and fortune- 
tellers, chat they govern moft of their aCUons by the direct 
tion of fuch people, and will not undertake a journey or 
any bufinefs of moment without confulting them. 

The CMnefi are generally of a moderate ifature, broad Pet-fins^ 
faces, black fmall black ey^, (horc nofes, and xXxln hahttsy 

beards. Theirfcomplexions incline to tawny near the tropic; 
but in the north they arc as fair as other people under the characler, 
fame parallel. The women are remarkable for their little 
feet, being efteemed their greateft beauty. In order to keep 
them little, they are bound up frAn their infancy fo tight, 
that they cannot grow to the common* fize : the foot of a 
full grown woman is not much bigger than a child’s of four 
years old. The men wear a bell-ihaped cap on their heads, 
which does not cover their ears ; they alfo weas a veft and 
falh, and over the vcfl a loofe coat or gown, and a kind of 
iilk boots quilted with cotton. When they are at home 
among their friends, the}»throw ofF every thing but a pair of 
drawers, and apl^ear as naked as the common people about 
the ilreecs ; but this muft be underilood of the fouthern pro- 
vinces. The women drefs with their hair down, and keep 
nothing on their head, in the fouth. They generally wear 
a lilk veft, red, blue, ox green, and over it a loofe gown, 
with white fleeves, and Embroidered filk flioes, but by realbii 
of the fmallnefs of their feet, hobble prodigioufly when the/ 
walk. In moft other countries mutual confent conftitutes the 
validity of marriage; but there is no fuch thing in China. The 
parties never fee each other till Ac bargain is concluded by 
the parents, which ufually happens wheri>^hey are perfedt 
children ; not* is the woman’s confent ever o^imanded after- 
wards. *^Great pomp is ufed in the marria^> ceremonies* 

The bAde brings no dowry, but is rather purchit^i^ by the 
fpoufe, who, befides the price he pays for her, cWmonly 
fpends very confidf rably on the nuptial feaft, and makes a 
very fplendid and cofily cavalcade in bringing her home. 

This is the conftant cuftom of the rich ; but the poorer 
fort, who ^annot afford to pay money for a wife, go to fome 
of their foundling hofpitals, and beg for one, which is fcldom 
denied ; and this both fa\4s charges, and makes the wife 
<5)mmonly more fiibm.«^.ve to her hulband. In regard to the 
tj^atment of perfons th.u die, there tis fcarccwany country 
^herc grie^ is manifefted to fo great a degree, efpecially for 
a near relation, or where mourniag is fo dAp or continued 
fo long. Chinefe kecfis in his^houfe a ^bTe, whereon 

are written the 'names of Ins father, grandfather, and great 
graivlfather, before wbich/mey frequently burn incenfe, and 
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ftrate thetnfelves } and when the father of a family dies, the 
{treat-grand (at her is taken away, and the deceafed added to 
make up the number. No peifons are ever buried within 
the walls of a town or city, nor is a dead corps ever CufFered 
to be brou^,ht into them, if the penbn dies in Ae country. 
Mountains and feiirary jjaces are rcnerall3^horen by the 
^rcat men to bu.dd their icpulchrcs in ; and itj^e of them are 
laid to be lltdi: infeilor to palaces. If the fepulchrc is eredfed 
in a plain they r^iifc a vafi heap of earth over ii, which they 
carrv almofl to the height of a mountain. 

The Chlni'fe are exceeding fond of ihows and magnifi- 
cence, an inltance df whic/i we (hall here give in an account 
of a fellival not long fince folemntzcd in their country. It 
has been an •ancient cudom amonvr them to celebrate the 
iixtieth yee.r of the emperor’s mother with mod amazing 
pomp. The lad three months Qf the yeai 1751, were taken 
up in making preparations for this approaching grand fedi- 
v^l. All the painters, fculptors, erchiteds, muficians, and 
carpenters of Pekin and the neighbouiingp provinces, were 
employed, each in executing feme mader-piece of his refpec- 
tivc art. • 7 "hc main obje£f was to charm the eyes and ears 
of the mod delicate and voluptuous court in the univerfe. T'he 
whole didance from one of the emperor's houfes of pleafure, 
to his palncc in the center of the Tartar city in Pekhiy being 
about cvyelve EngUJh miles, was to be decorated in the moft 
frperb manner ; and as the procedion v«'ould be, in great parr, 
along the river, \t was forefecn, ^that the barks condruided. 
to carry the emp^/^r, the^cmprers-oioiher, and the whole 
court, were like^^o be of very little ufe, on account of the 
ice, the time^ the ceremony falling out in mod rigorous 
feaibn of tb^ycar. However, cef tain mandarins^ (jndertook 
the icniM^of thefe obdacles, by employing, night dnd day, 
for m^>^ th^n three weeks together, ibmc thoufands of bands 
in coiTcinually beating the fiirface of the i^ater to prevent its 
freezing, and a like number in breaking the ice already formed 
but, in (pite of all thefe precautions, the cold prevailed, the 
whole river was fet fad, and the projed abandijned. The 
principal direidor of this fniitlefs enterprize was iiiul6lcd two 
years falary, and obliged to fJrnifii fledges indeail of the 
barks. Both Tides of the river weii%^ov&ed with edifices*of 
divers forirap which gave a flriking^pleafure to the beholders. 
On fuch parts of the river as were wider than ihe?ed, woc<^n 
houfes were ei^£ted uponcpiles^ and dlfpofed in .g''oups, to 
which brid^e^ condudgd ; che^Iwhole gilde^ painted, and 
mod fuperbiy ornamented. In^'foaje were diioirs of mufici- 
aiibj in others, companies of c^mmedians; and in others, 
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ffiignifi^nt thrones, with all varieties of refrefhments for the 
emperor and his mother, if they (hould be pleafed to flop 
there. In the city, from the gate of entry qniie on to the 
palace, were grand buildings, periftyies, pavilions, colonades, 
galleries, aftd amphitheatres, with numberlefs rich trophies. 
Fa£fitious je>^|frparkled in all parte, and the gaudy objects 
were refiedied /od multiplied by an infinite number of little 
mirrours of poliflied metal. Thefe glittering edifices weie 
here and there interrupted by artihciai mountains and vallics, 
cattle, trees, and fountains ; in other places, with gardens 
ftocked with fruits and flowers of every feafon 6f the year, 
which, though artificia), could hardly l?e dillinguifhed from 
natural, fo exquifite was the illufinn. In fomc places rocks 
arofe, and children cloathed in (kins, played* the part of 
mon^ies and other animals, (kipping from clifF to Some 

weeksSeforc the ceremony, the (treets were divided into three 
parts, of which, the middle was deftined for thofe who rode 
on horj'eback, or in carriages ; one of the Tides for perfons 
advancing forwards, and the other for thofe who were re- 
turning. A number of foidiers, armed only with ifaves, pre- 
vented all diforder and confufion ; and as women never in- 
termix with men in the flreets, the emperor appointed cer- 
tain days for them alone. The prefents made on this oc- 
cafion in a great meafufh equalled the magnificence of the 
fpeflacle. The diftinguifiied themfelvcs by a moft 
ingenioufly contrived piece' of machinery, ivith which the ceft- 
, peror was fo highly dclighcq^d, that he caufed it to he depofitedia 
his palace, and frequently amufed h^mfeiT^: .vifiting it. The cx- 
pence of this pompous entertainment excee^d 300 millions 
of roupees, anti it was graced with the prefix', of the two 
imperiaVperfonages on the 6ih of Januaryy 17^. 

Th£ Chineji are .undoubtedly a very ingcnioc.'v and in- 
duflrtous people, as appears by all their tine manufa<£lws dally 
brought into Eurgpe ; fuch as their wrought Tiiks, cabinets, 
* and other japanery, their curitrus porcelane ; though in this 
they are excelled by the yapanefey and are ftill likely to be 
more fo b^ the Saxons and Germans y where a manufacture 
has not long lince been fet up, which exceeds them both, 
efpecially in the beauty of t^e painting. I'he admirable cul- 
fivation of their land,*-%lvcir great and many canals, and va* 
r^ty ot magnificent llrudkUrA, are fiirther tOfiimontes of 
ttMi^eniuf and induflry : to which we may add, what feems 
now generally agreed on all hanch, that they h^ve had the 
ufe of the^'^ift^iners compafd^^of gun-roowder, and the art of 
printing for many cencurie^ infomuch that fonrie are of opi- 
jnioQ, chat they were all tb ee brought from thence to Europe^ 
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cither by T?ml the Venetian^ or by fome other cbanneT. And 
indeed, with refpefl to the laft, whoever confiders that the 
lirit eflay of Fauftus^ who invented, or rather improved that 
art, was done upon wooden blocks, in the fame way as has 
been done in China from time immemorial, will be apt to 
own, that theirs gave the firft notions to Bj^fbpeans^ though 
they have (ince fo infinitely furpafled them, f hey are likewife 
mailers of feveral arts and fciences, though not to the per* 
fe£tion we are ; but they value themfelves extravagantly, and 
dclpife others highly, which is a great blemiih to their cha* 
raders. IV) this we may add, that they are of a mod inA- 
iiuating addrefs, anfl will got decline the moil hazardous en- ' 
terprizes where there is a profped of gain. The men of 
figure are perpetually engaged in purfuits of places and pre- 
ferments, which they procure by bribes, or prefents,^ they 
arc called. Their laws oblige them to certain lules^' civi- 
lity in their words and adions ; but they are naturally a 
fawning, cringing generation, anckthe greateft hypocrites on 
the face of the earth. Trade and commerce, or rather cheat- 
ing and over-reaching, feems to be the natural bent and ge- 
nius of this people : gain is their god, they prefer it to every 
thing, A (Iranger is in great danger of being cheated if hb 
truils to his own judgment; and -if he employs a Chinefe 
. broker, it is well it he does not jefn with the merchant to 
impofe on the ftranger. 

State tf the ^^THEChinefey from the^remoted antiquity, exported the 

Chinele growth and commodities of their .country, chiefly raw filk,. 

eratie, wherein it abound^all ovAr the ead. It is from thence they 

were, by the (iji^eks and Romans ^ called Seres. Under the 
reigns of fuiy'«former emperors, China zijapanjao^ is, 
lliuc up, kept from all commerce with foreign* nations, 
and the in^.abicants dridly forbid, under fevere penalties, to 
exportvr^je growth of the country, or to have any communi- 
ntcatitm with their neighbours. Things Jlcod thus, when 
the late Tartarian conqueror, thinking it would very much * 
conduce to the honour of his fubjeds, , and the advantage of 
his dominions, for the future to permit a free andjjndidurbed 
commerce, relblved to Aider his fubjeds to trade abroad, and 
to give free accefs to his dominioits. The Europeans purebafe 
the merchandize of China with bnitfon* or foreign coifl, 
which is takwi by weight, the Chinefe pound containing 
teen ounces. • 

As there is ^ great affinity between the religioi^ytiittoms, " 
books, learned languages,^ arts^ind fcience^^Tthe Chinefi 
and their neighbours thejapan^ and as xhejapanefe iflEnas 
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make an entire and conGderable empire, we may, with fome 
propriety, defer ibe them here. 

The great and opulent country of Japan^ which has the Japan de-> 
title of empire juftly given it, as being divided into n\?iViy ferihed. 
diltindt dom1ti|ons, ftiled kingdoms, under one monarch or 
emperor of th\^hale, is i'ltuate oif the mod eadern, and 
mod remote part of Jfia from us, in all our hemifphere, 
and, confequently, the place where the riling fun is fird feen ; 
and being above 130 degrees from us, they have their morn* 
ing, noon, and other times of the d^y, at lead eight hours 
before us. The Europeans call it japan^ but the^inhabicatus Names.' 
Niphon^ from the greated ifland b^onging to it, and the Chi^ 
nefe Siphon^ probably, on account or its eadern lituation ; 
thefe names fignifying in both languages, the bfifis or loun- 
dation,pf the fun. Though it has but one genera> name, it ConJijh of 
mud 11^ therefore be imagii^ed to be one continued tradt oif vtral 
land, ot one (ingle iiland ^ for it condds of fcvcral largejones, ijlunds. 
befides a number of fmalh Niphon is by much the mod 
coridderable of tlft red, reaching from fouih-wcft to nonh- 
ead, about 9C0 miles, and in breadth, in (bme parts near 
360 miles. The whole empire, exclufive of the fmall iflands 
that lie fcattered at a didance, confids of three principal ones, 
iNftphon^ XimOy and Xi Coco ; they extend almod eleven de- 
grees, that is, from lat.^30. to almod 41 ; and from eaft to 
weft, almoft 17. that is, from 130. to 147. of eaft longi- 
tude, • • 


• Almost all the coafts.of this extj^nfive empire are fur- 
rounded with fuch high and craggy moui,‘ains, and fuch fbal- 
low and boiftcrous fcas, chat failing about ixm is extremely 
hazardous ; and the i^eeks and bays are chV#!;j^ed up wiih 
fuch rijcks, Ihelvcs, and fands, that it looks^^as if Pro- 
dence had dedgned it to be a kind of little worlo’ -t^ itielf ; 
and this may beft account, perhaps, for the fird pecking of 
thofe iflands. Th^e Chinefe do indeed pretend, that they were’ Honv peo* 
fird peopled by chemrelves ; %uc it is more probable, their pled. 
original inhabicanis were a mixture of diflvrent nations, dri- 
ven thithej^by thofe cempeduous feas, and at difteren; limes; 
and this appears from the gysat difference obfervable between 
the prefent inhabitants, in regard tu features,, complexions, 
iTiapc<^, hubits, cudotlis, genius and languages ; notwiih- 
ftvnding their having been fo !&ng unit^ one ur.fier monarch. 

.. W^rHcvcr Affinity there may be between the Chinefe and jf/i- CbaraGer 
^rt«(/r,^®teejhing, however, is ceftain, that in tjjc character ^f fhe\^^ 
they bear wi??\,other natioijl^ they appear in a«quite oppofire 
light. * VVhild the Chinefi arj? looked upon as crafty, cunning, 
knavifh, tlu* Japanrfe are admired fur their 
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find bonefty, fidelity, and generofity : they are generally 
wife, acute, and ingenious, furpafiiiig all Orientals, and 
even Europeans in docility. They enjoy themfelves as much 
in innocent pleafures as any other nation, but can at any 
time forego them for better employment, and^rare’ content 
when their circumfiancei do not eafily them. Nei- 

ther are they covetous after much wealth, bring fatisficd with 
a competency, as the beft prefervative againft lying and co- 
zening, againll envy or detraction. In converfation, they 
• obferve a great decorum, and avoid all loofe, light, and vain 
fpeeches, a^eding a kifid of laconic fiyle, and an averfion 
to railing and deramalion.^ in diet, they arc abflsmious ; in ' 
drefs and furniture, clean and decent. Drunkennefs and 
gluttony arc fcarcc known amongfl; them, any more than 
cheating and difhonefly ; yet, with thefe virtues, which many 
of them puflefs in an eminent degree, they aie fy^uently 
cruel and revengeful, and carry their refentnient to excefs ; 
and in great misfortunes, as injuries, difgrace, affronts from 
their fuperlors, or other fuch mortifications, they moff com- 
monly make away with themfelves. I'heir women are more 
particularly guilty of this ciime of fuicidc, efpeciaily, when- 
ever their chafiity, conjugal fidelity, or even modefiy, are 
called in queflion. 

Climeae* Th£ fituation of Japan is fuch, aas to poflefs the fifth and 
fixth climates, lb that the longeft day is between fourteen 
and fifteen hours ; and their heat might be expected to ex- 
ceed ours by many degrees, though we are told, that their 
winters are exccl^ cold, by the vaft quantities of fnow that , « 
ufually fall tber^^nd the great rains and bleak winds, to 
which thofe iCihds, which lie very high, are^ conftantly ex- 

Sost and pofed. Thjf Dutch in general allure its, that the Itfitd is fer- ' 

peduee, tile, well/ fit! vated and peopled, and that, befides cdln, rice, 
and o^jr grain, it produces a great variety of fruits, and 
breeds* vafi numbers of cattle of all forcs^. Some parts are 
iocumbeied with woods and forefis, apd interfe^led by long 
ridges of mountains of a confiderablc heights but fome of 
thelc mountains are enriched with mines of gold and filver 
in large quantities, and extraordinary fine, withlcopper cx- 
quifuely fine, tin, lead, iron, brides a great variety of other 
minerals and follils ; wbilft others atounfi with feveral fons 
of marble, g^id othertcurious«flone of a more precious na- 
ture. Some of tbofe mountains alfo may be jufily intitl^to 
a rank among *the nacuraU rarities of this countnr^l!^ m"* 
eat i&aqd of Nip^on^ is o{ fuch prodigipeSf^eight^ as 
iv u6 eafily ieea forty leagues on a{ Tea, tbt^h its diftance 
from the more is above cighteen\ Some authors tl^nk ex: 



ihe ii&4ern^^, ‘ 

ceeds the famed peak, of Timriffe ; but it may be rather called 
a clufter, or group of mountains, among which, no lefs than 
eight have very dreadful volcanoes, burning with incredible FJattoa^ 
fury, and caufing great diforder and devaftations round about 
them, not unlike thofe of Vefuvius. But, to make fome amends, 
they afford g^t variety of medicinal waters of different de- 
grees Qf heat moft remarkable df them is that mentioned 
by f^arenius^ which is faid to be as hot as boiling oil,:^nd to 
fcorch and confume every thing thrown into it. 

Among the artificial rarities of this country, we (hall only Cokffut^ 
mention the famed coloffus of the cjty of Meaco, which is all Meaco* 
of gilt copper, and of fuch a prodigioys ftze, that, being 
feated in a chair eighty feet in breirith, and feventy in height, 
no lefs than fifteen men can ftand conveniently on its head. 

Its thumb is fourteen inches in circumference, and the reft 
propoi^nable to it. This is one of the principal idols or 
deities^ this ifland. But the yapanefe are fo greatly addided 
to this kind of idolatrous worihip, that every place fwarms 
with idols. They have them not only in their temples, but 
in their other public and private buildings, in their ftieets, 
market-places, and even along the highways. I'he temple 
of Mcaco in particular may be confidered as a jitpanefe Pan- 
theon, containing no lefs than 3333 idols within iis walls, Qo^t^erm^ 

The government of thefe iflands, is, and has been 
long time monarchical, though formerly, it feems to have 
been fplit into a great number of petty kingdoms, which 
were at length all fwallowed up into one. The imperial dig- 
• nity had been enjoyed for«a coi^deral^Ie time, till the year 
j 500, in a conftant fucceflion, by prince^ under the title cf 
Dairosj a name, it is fuppofed, derived Uoni J^airo^ the head 
of that/jimily. Soon^fcer that ill-fated epochi'\^ch a dread- 
ful civij war was raifed, and laded fo many yc^rs, that the 
empire was quite ruined. During this horrid coi/ulion, in 
which all the petty kings and princes were commit ng the 
greateft devaftations againft one another, a common foldier, 
by name Tayckoy^ and a perTon of obfeure birth, but of an 
cnterprifing genius, found means to raife himfelf to the higheft 
power, ife began at firft with fifty foldiers, equally intre- 
pid and daring; but was (jsconded by fuch an uncommon 
(hare of fortune, jhat their numbers quickly increafing to a 
great army, he carried on his conquefts with incredible (tic- , 
oefs and celerity^L In little more thah three yiars time, 

^ute«.«qd air the%ontending parties, took the^ cities and' cat- 
ties, l^'•Tai^ed himfelf to the imperial dignity. •The Dairo^ 
not being in"^«i..condition tolabftrud,«or put a ftop to his pro- 
grefs,* was forced to fuboiit' to his terms ^ and might, per- 

\ / ^ 
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harder^ not TJgrtf- 
toy been apprehenfivc, left hb foldiers, who ftill revered their 
ancient natural monarchs, Ihould have revolted in his favour; 
.To prevent this, he granted him the fuprenne power in all 
religious matters, vi'ith great privileges, honours, and reve- 
nues annexed to it i whilft himfelf remained^vefted with 
the whole civil and milionry power, and vt/^^cknowledged 
and proclaimed emperor of yapan. This great revolution 
happened in 1517, and Tay^koy reigned feveral years with 
great wifdoiii and tranquillity ; during which, he made many 
whoHbme laws and reguyitions in his new empire, which ftili 
fubGft, and^are much admired to this day. At his death, he 
left the crown to his* fon T^ychojamma^ then a minor ; but the 
treacherous prince, under whofe guardianlhip he was left, 
deprived hirif of his li:c before he came of age. By this 
murder, thfe crown palled to the family of yvjafa?nma^\\o{e. 
great-grand Ton TJimjos^ was upon the throne, wheniour laft 
accounts came from thence. Tayckoy^ and his fucce/Tors, 
have contented themfclvcs with tfie title of Cubo, which, 
tinder the Dairos, was that of prime- miniftcr, whofe office 
is now fupprefted ; fo thr^t the Cubo, in all fecular concerns, 
is quite -as abfolute and defpotic, and has as extenfive a power 
over the lives and fortunes of all his fubjeds, trom the petty 
kings down to the lowed perfons, as ever the Dairos had. 
The Dairo refides condantly at -Meaco^ and the Cubo ae 
Jedo. 

<*WiiETiTER thefe ifland^ were known to the antients or 
not, is a quedion not worth inquiring into. Paul^ the 
netian^ gave fome ap^unt them, which he had from the 
Chinefe, prior t^Jmeir difeovery by the Portumefe in 1 548, 
when one o^ffieir (hips, bound from^S/Vr/w fb China^ was 
driven upot^hofe coads by drefs of weather. It ^as not 
not long hdrore their nation got admittance into this empire ; 
and hajjpg recommended theinfelves to the emperor by their 
great flail in the liberal fcienccs, not only obtained a free 
commerce, but likewtfe a fiec ckcrcifc of their religion, and 
in time, a liberty and encouragement to propagate it through 
his dominions ; infemucb, that if their accounts njgy be cre- 
dited, about one third of the inhabitants were converted, 
and the emperor himfelf an extraordinary favourer of, if not 
a zealous profelyte to it. All thefe great advantages were at 
Ici^gth intirel^ lod, pmly by the indifereet zeal of the mifr 
iionaries, partly by the jealoufy. of the unconverfbd 
and efpecially of the yapanffe prieds, who could no^^^ithouc 
the greated entry and regret, b^ji^ld their old with 

all Its powerful attra^tives of profit, -popular cueem and nef- 



ped, daily Joiing ground ; but more particularly, by tbepp« 
licy or treachery of* the Dutch^ who found eflfedtual means 
to undermine them. All the Chriftian converts were put to 
the moft cruel deaths, and the Europeans^ except the Dutch^ 
were, under pain of death, forbid to come within the 
panefe domiifions. The Dutch have ever fincc engrolTed the 
trade of Jap^. y^xclufive of all other Europeans^ but are un- 
der fuch reftridtions, that it is quite out of their power to 
form any defigns upon the country. 

The commodities exported by the Dutch are chiefly . rice, Ttade or 
filks, cotton, theiinell: of porcelane, varnifh, gold and Til. M^Dutch 
ver, copper and fteel, elephant’s teAh, very rich*furs, tt2L *with the 
all forts, fome kinds of fuch exceUent flavour and taiie, that J^pauefe. 
they are fold at a prodigious rate, even above that of gold, 
weight for weight,; a great variety of medicinal 4 ierbs, roots, 
and gums ; all which, as well as the tea, are fold ge- 
nuine, "Without the adulteratfons committed by the Chinefe in 
theirs : ambergreafe, pearls, coral, &c. in exchange for 
which, the Dutch bring ihcm not only glades' of all forts, 
woollen and lineif cloths, &c. from Holland^^ but furnifh them 
likewife with many other commodities from Siam^ China^ 
and other parts of India. In the carrying on of this con^> 
merce, there is this further encouragement, that no cuftom is 
paid for goods, either imported or exported. 


CHAP.* X. 

Of India, and the Qrie^^ Ifiands. 

TNDIA has Ibft nothing among the moderns that edeem importance 
whicK it was pofleflcd of among the antienti The cu- ^ India, 
rious do not hefitate to make a voyage of above 30*^9 leagues 
to viflt the wonders of that country ; its riches m.^e our 
merchants forget tt^e trouble, the fatigue, and danger of a 
*long and painful navigation^ the learned, throughout all 
Europe^ carefully feek after its animals and plants, to ftudy 
the fingul^ities of nature, more various and fertile in thefe 
countries than in their own ; its beauties adorn the palaces of 
princes, and add fplendor to^the diadems of fovereigns. 

•Since thefe 260* years, that the Portuguefe had found the 
wy to India by the Cape of G^od^Hopen the vo*wges thither 
bv EngliJhj Dutch^ French^ Portuguefe^ and Spaniards^ 
have moft infinite. Everyone of thdfe nations has 

made its partV'ular difcover|:j there a and a:4jrefcnt, that 
country is almolt as well knpwn to us, as any of the Euro- 
pean. 



ExttjaanJfipn. /irirV/ according to the lateft obrervations, extends 
bounda- from the 83d degree of longitude to the 130th ; and from 
the Equator tq the 23d degree of north latitude. From China 
to Perjia^ which bound thcfe countries on the eaft and weft, 
are reckoned about 500 leagues ; and there are almoft as 
many from the extieniity of the peninfula beyo^ the Ganges 
to Tartary^ which bounds India on the norl 1 ||/fide. 

Air and The air cannot be the fame throughout this vaft extent 
of country, but in general^ it is good and healthy. The 
rains* which fall continually from the beginning of June till 
the end of Auguji^ ferve^^to refrefh it, efpecially in the two 
peninfulas, Vhich are almoft intirely within the torrid zone. 
They render the earth fruitful, which furnifhes in abundance 
all the neceiTaries of life, except towards the north, where it 
does not anfS^er equally the cares of thofe who cultivate it. 
From henCie arifes that almoft infinite number of inl^itants 
in India^ which compofe, even at this day, fifty-two kfmgdoms 
and differeiic principalities, whereof, it is true, the greateft 
part depend on the principal fovercflgns of the country. 

Croud di- This country is divided into two priilbipal parts; the 
Hiijkn. iirft called India within the Ganges^ Indojian^ or the empire of 
Che Great Mogul ; and thefecond* India beyond the Ganges^ 
or its further peninfula, governed by different princes. 

Beunda- The empire of the Mogul is bounded hy UJbec-Tartary 
riest fitua^ and Tibet on the north ; by anrjMbr part of TibeU Achamy 
fioH, ex- Avoy and the bay of Bengal^ on the eaft ; by the Indian-Ocean 
ient^ and dn the fouth ; and by the fame ocean and Pery:a on the weft. 
dlvifamof \x i$ fituace between>! 5 etwe^n 66# and 92. of eaft longitude,* 
the Mogul and between 7 and "40 of north latitude, and extends 2000 
miles in length^nd 1500 in breadth. The fouth eaft coaft 
of Indhy^ fiyne on the bay of Bengft^ ufually cj^lled the 
coaft of Cojmandely contains the provinces of Madurp^ Tan- 
. jouTy eaft^de of Bifnagary or Carnate^ Gokonday and Orixa. 
The jjftfth-weft coaft, or coaft of Malabar^ thofe of the 
weft-ude of Bifnagary or Carnatiy Decan^ or ViJiapourj and 
Cambayay or Guzarat, The n6rch-eaft divifion comprehends 
the provinces of Bengaly on the mouths of the GangeSy and 
thofe of the mountains of Naugracuty difting^ejifhed into 
Bengal Proper y and Naugracuty Jefuaty Patnoy Necbaly Gory 
and Rotas* The north-weft divifion on the frontiers of Per* 
Jia and the river Indusy contains the provinces of ^orcty Tlf- 
JUmerey TafUy Bucidty Multany Haicany and CabuL A<id 
the middle divftion, thofe of Candipy Berary ChitoryRpdipor^^ 
Narvary Qualeory Ayray Belliy Lahory Hendm^A^afftrnorey 
JengapouTy and Afme, c , 6 /T ^ 



iU Miism'^oryl 

.The chain of mountains which run through this Exfraordi* 

fula from north to fouth, are the caufe of an extraordinary phe- 
phenomenon in natural hifliory. The countries which vn^nomenon, 
ieparated by thefe mountains, though under the fame latitude, 
have their feafons and climate intirely different from each 
Other ; and it is winter on one fide of the hills, it is 
fummer on the ,^ther. On the coaft of Malabar^ a fouth- 
weft wind begins to blow from the fea at the end of 'June^ 
with continued rain, and rages againil the coa(i for four 
months, during which time the weather is calm and ferene 
on the coaft of Cormandel 3 and towards the end of Otfober^ 
the rainy feafon, or change of the monfijon, begins on the 
'Cormandel coaft; at which time, the tempeftuous winds beat- 
ing continually againft a coaft, in which there are no good 
ports, make it fo dangerous for the fhipping to remain there 
for the three enfuing months, that it is fcarce ever fttemptej. 

This is^^e caufe of the periodical return of our (hips to 
Bombay^ where there is a fecure harbour and convenient 
docks. * 

This great ejftent of country has been inhabited, Amtqttln 
the carlicft antiquity, by a people who have now little or^ 
no refemblance, either in their figures or manners, wirh and by 
of the nations which are contiguous to them. Its firft in> ^whim Jlrji 
habitants were probably from Perjia^ that kingdom being an inhahitU^ 
inlet to it, and in the w^3ik.of Mejopotamia^ where it (eems 
to be agreed the defeendants of 24aah firft fettled after the 
flood : but, whoever were the firft Inhabitants, the Ethiopians 
next pofTefled the fouthern divifioi^ or^e peninfula, as ap- 
pears from their pofterity ftill remaining there, not a white 
man, or any other complexion but blacks, pu'^l^lfing any pare 
of that country**; and came from Ethiobia is evi- 

' dent, noj^only from their complexion, but from^'heir long 
hair and regular features, very difterent from the c)ti.'"r jifri^ 
can blacks. A further evidence of their being the defceTdaius 
of the Ethiopians^ ii, that the queen of &heba^ or Ethiopia^ 
fiiade prefents to Solomon of the'fineft fpiccs, which' only grow 
in India^ and were brought from the colonics of the Ethio^ 
plans and planted here. It may be faid, perhaps, that the 
people of this country were griginally black ; but this is far 
from being probable, bccaufe none pf the natives of the other 
pa As of India are bTack, though they lie much nearer the 
£qi|^tor. The Arabs were ih^ next th^t pofleflSd the ma- 
. ritims farts of this country ; for almoft all the^oaft was 
jeSt to /tfu'Aan or Adohammedan pridbes, when x\\c Portugueje ^uerea, 
^arrived here in'';500; and cM:(e bad MpoflefTednhe Ethiopia 
* ams^ and driven them up into the midland country, where 
/lop. Hist. Vol. XLIII. P .they 
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they dill remain. India afterwards, about (he year 140O9 

invaded by the Mongul-Tariars under Tameflane^ who fixed 
his third fon Miracha^ in the north of India and Perjia ; but 
the fouthern peninfula of India was not reduced under the 
obedience of the Mogul princes, until the reign of Aureng^ 
Aureng- %ebe» This prince depofed and confined hi| fadlSr Shah Gr- 
and han^ who died in 1666 /and having murdei^a his three bro-^ 
hisdefcend‘ thers, and fome of their children to acquire the throne, he 
ants. maintained himfelf in it near fifty years ; but with fo Arid 
an attention to the government of his empire, and with fo 
laudable an fdminifi'atioir, that the crimes he was guilty of 
to pave the way to his acceflion, if they appeared fuch in 
the eyes of his countrym^i, were quite obliterated, and he 
leemed entitled to be tanked with the ableft princes who had 
reigned iq,any age or country. He conquered more than 
half the provinces of Indojlan in petfon, and his v^eroys 
conquered or fubjccfed alnioft all the reft, the feadcoafts of 
Maiabar excepted. The revenues of the empire amounted, 
in his time, .to thirty eight millions of pounds fterling. He 
was near an hundred when he died in 17(^7. He never eat 
any flefti'meat, nor rafted ilrong drink. But all his abilities 
did not give him the power of fecuring his Ciown to one of 
his forts in preference to the reft ; and it appears by his will, 
that he forefaw the contefts which i^nfued amongft them after 
his death. His Tons, Axem and Mahomed Mauzm^ 
fpught at the head of armits not equalled (nice the time of 
Tamerlane. 'Fhat oi liahomed Mauzm confifting of more 
than 300,000 fightiif^mei, of which 150,000 weie cavalry.* 
A%em^ who feems by his father's will to have been the fa- 
vourite, was d^eated and killed, and Mauz^njN^a proclaimed 
emperor, der the title of Badahr'fl^h^ after whi(^ he at- 
tacked hy brother Kaunbukjh^ who was taken pri^ner and 
died t^his wounds. Badahr-Jhah died after reigning about 
fix yms, and his four fons difputed in like manner the throne. 
By that dependance to the great men df the kingdom, 
which their contett for the crown had reduced the defeend- 
ants of Aurengzebe^ the emperors elected, though defpotic 
with the multitude, afeended the throne in bonck, and were, 
in reality, nothing more than •the flaves of their minifters. 
Abdallah khan, and Hojfam-Aly khan, ^wo brothers, were 
powerful enough to make foi^r, and depoie five emperors* of 
Indojlan. %ut fiili the blood of Tamerlane continued tm be 
held in too gaeat veneration throughout the empir|^<«<(rpcfi» 
mit any efthers but his defeendants to entertaj^p ^flfethougbta 
of afeending the thrdhe witit mpunity. l^e two brothers, 
and thofe who fiood neareit to the throne, in virtue ‘ of their 
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offices and^poiwer, were therefore contented to rule the em- 
pire as they pleafed, by (hewing to the people a pompous fo- 
Vereign, who, in reality, was to command nothing but the 
women in his feraglio. With this view, they at laft fixed 
their choice on Mohamed Shah^ fon of one of the princes who 
perithcd in difp^ting the fuccefiion of their father Jlehadr^ 

Shah, The beginning of his reigA was not without a firoke 
of authority in the mode of eafiern politics. 'I'he courtiers, 
to pleafe him, aflafiinated HaJJam-Aly hhan, one of the two 
brothers, whofe hands had been imbrued in fo much of the 
blood of his family. T^'he othetf brother img[iediarely ap. 
peared in arms, but was foon taken prifoner, and died of the 
wounds he had received in a battle, which he fought for ano- 
ther emperor of his own nomination. The removal of two 
fuch dangerous enemies to the throne, placed Mahomvd-Shoh 
in pofiefiion of it v/ith a fccurity unknown to his predeicct- 
fors, the reign of Auring^ehe\ but this fecuriiy fcived 
only to render him unworthy of if. Indolent, fe/ifua!, and 
irrefblute, he^ voluntarily gave to favourites as great a degree 
of power, as* that which the minifiers of the throne had 
lately pofl'ciled, in defiance of the will of their fovercign. 

^'he favourites quarrelled with Nizam al Muluk^ the viceroy 
of the fouthern provinces, who had under his jurifdidlioii 
very near a fourth part of the empire, and who, without re- 
bellion, had rendered hihrifelf almofi independent of the em- 
peror. He cenfured openly the (y^fillaninious aJmiiiifliatiq|i, Extraor- 
and diffolute manners of the court,'^ degenerate horn that <?'///, 7/7 re- 
• of Aurengzehe^ under whofe eye be hat' U;en bred.^ At lafi, molnuon^ 
pretending there could be no remedy to fuch dcfocrace evils, 
but a total involution of the empire, he’ adviled Timrm 
Kouli'JQian, who hadffiufurped the throne of Per^a^ to come 
and tabc pofiefiion of that of Indojlan ; and z ha?nas Kouli^ 

Khan followed his advice. An army familhed by hs own 
numbers, commanded by chiefs, unanimous in nothiiig but 
P their unwillingneff to nght, ^aOd thefc by an cmpeicr who 
could not command his fears, fubmitted to enemies whom 
they outnumbered five to one ; but thefe enemies had been 
inured to aiDnflitSls under the moft defperate fuldier of the age, 
and were rendered invincible by the expectation of plundering 
the capital of the richeft empire in the world. A (kirmifii 
decided the fate of the empire^ Mahomed- Shah his re- 
galia at thc^feet of Thomas Kouli-Khan, who took poflcffioii 
of plundered it, and maflac^ed 100,009 of its inhabi- 

tants. ' 1 1.^ conqueror refervtng to himfelf all tHi: countties 
lying to the weftward of thltivers tfidus and ^tizc^ rcfloicd 
all the reft to Mahomed- Shah^ and leinftated him in the throne 
j’ \ P 2 with 
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i^i^ich fortnalides ; after which he returned to Perjia^ carrying 
with him out of Indojlm a treafure, which in effe£lS) filver, 
gold, and jewels, was valued at upwards of feventy millions 
of pounds (lerling. He entered India from Candahar in the 
beginning of the year J73B, .and returned to Candahar zx. the 
end of the year 1739. This dreadful incurfioiy^^ reckoned 
to have colt hidojian^ befides its treafurcs, th 6 ^ 1 o(s of 200, ooO 
lives. 

cruelties exercifed in India by ^jamas Kouli-Khan^ 
were fuch, that a dervife had the courage to prefent a writ- 
ing tor him, conceived in thefe terms : If thou arc a God, 

a<St as a God; if thou arf a prophet, condudt us in the way 
of falvation; if thou art ^ king, render the people happy, 
and do not deftroy them.” *^10 which he replied, “ 1 am 
jio God to a& as a God ; nor a prophet to flicw. the way of 
falvation ; fior a king to render the people happy; but 1 am 
He whom God fends to the nations which he is deteri^^tned to 
vifit with his wiath.*’ 

Thk piince whom *Siad reinfiated, is faid to 

have been murdered by the vizier Gauze Odiu’-Khan^ who 
thereupon exalted Jllum Geer^ to the throne of hidojlan ; but 
fonic time after, be ng difijtisfied with his own election in 
the perfon of this prince, he imprifoned him, kept him in 
dole conrinernent for fcvcral years, .drove his children from 
DdU ; and at length, to complcai^e fyftem, murdered him 
alfu, and proclaimed anotl^r prince at that capital. This 
is® the prelj’iu (late of Mogul family, and it is Alluni'- 
Girr's (on, by the titj^uf Shah who of late has oc- . 

cafioncd ^cat diflurbances *in the government of Bengal, by 
making a party there. When he was apprized of his fathei’s 
afl'afllnation, he did not long delay to alTjrt his®tjtle to the in<« 
heiitance oMiis ancellors. He caufed himfeif to be Acknow- 
ledged king immediately by his dependants, and w'as* recog- 
nized gB fuch by his followers ; and he demanded homage and 
cbeilance from tiie Nabob of Bengal, • 

It is generally fuppoied, that the peninfula within the^ 
Ganges is under the immediate government of the Mogul 
himfeir, and that the royal mandates from Delli are, accord- 
ing to the received notion of fo arbitrary a dominion, obeyed 
in the moff remote parts of the coaft. This is fo far from 
the truth, that a great part of that vafi: peninfula never acknovf- 
ledgcd any Abjedtion^o the lift one of Delli, till the reign ^of 
Aunn^^cbe, as^abovementioned ; and the revenues from^Jvofe 
i.idlan k’.n^ and Moorijh ^vernors, who were copifC^^ or 
«m|>io}eti byJiim, ha«, fincg|^is death, boeffmtcrcepted 
by the viceroys, v/hom his weaker fuccelTors have appointed 
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^or the government of the peninfuia ; fo that at this time, 
neither can the tribute from the feveral potentates reach the 
court of Delli^ nor the vigour of the government extend 
from the capital to thofe remote countries. And ever 
fince Indojiau ruined by Thomas Knuli^Khan^ the weak- 
nefs of the Mogul, and the policy and confirmed indepen- 
dency of the viceroys, have, in a manner, confined the in- 
fluence of the government to its inland department. Let it 
therefore be underflood, that the fovereign poflefles a third 
only, and that the leafl valuable parr, of his own vafl; em- 
pire. Bengal^ the fmallefl, but niofl fertile province, is go- 
verned by a viceroy. I'he other *divifion, called the Decan^ 
extending from Bal'ifjre Jagonaut^ or thereabouts, to Cape 
Comorin^ is alfo delegated - by the Mogul to ano^er viceroy 
pf exceeding great power, having within his jurlfdidlion fe- 
ven larg^territoiies, to which he has the undifputed right of 
nominating feven Nabobs^ or governors of provinces. Jn all 
parts of ^ere are llill large diflridts, which have pre- 

ferved with the Gentoo religion, the old form of government 
under Indian kings, called Raja’s ; fuch arc Maijjhre^ w'hofe 
capital iS Seringapatam^ and Tanjore^ the capital of the fame 
name. 'I'here are alfo, among the woods and mountainous 
paics of the country feveral petty princes, diftinguifhed by 
the name of Polygars. 'I all tributary to tfie Nabobs, 

and thofe to the viceroy, whofe ^)^tal is Aurengahad, I’lac 
Carnatic is that part of the Z>^f^?«\\yhich comprehends the 
' principal fettlements of iMEurop^afis^ 'Madrafsj Pondicherry^ 
and alfo Arcot. 

NoTHJNCi. appears a greater difficulty to the military men Military 
in thistfpart of the world, than the poflibiliry^f fubriflingyj,,..^^,, 
fiich vaft multitudes as the Afiatic armies frequently conlifl mvmua' of 
of, efpecially fo large a proportion of horfe ; but, 'ijj| it be a the Mo- 
matter of aftonilhment, that fuch numbers of fighting- men 
#arc frequently broffght into the field, how will it appi'ar wlien^0 ‘uv/r. 
it is added to the account, that every horfe man has two fer- 
vants, one to take care of his horfe, rhe other to procure 
him fbragt, and that all thefe are accompanied by their wives 
and children : that there ahvays folio vvs the camp a movc- 
qj>le town of (hopsf where every thing is to be fold as in their 
cities ; befides fome hundreds o/elephaqj^s for ftar^ only, and a 
trffin of wnr^ien, with their numberlefs retinue, belonging to the 
prince and the great officers : fqr whenever the fovcicign 
moves, he i" . more taken up with a vain oftcntjlftn of pomp 
and magnificence, than wiilf fhe objecl of the war ; and it is 
his pleafure that his fiibje^Sis Ihould abandon the capital, in 
ordc; to augment his numbers. In imitatioo of their rove*- 
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retgn, and from the fame motivei of pride aiid vanity^ .As 
leflor princes ami viceroys affeit the fame magnificence in 
the fplcniior of ihrir camps,* and the number of their follow- 
ers. 'ro provide for all thefe, the whole country is put in 
motion, and the IhiiMt orders are given for al^rovifions to 
be brought in*o the camp. By thefe means, all the cities, 
far and rear, are cxhaulfed, but the ramp, for the moft part, 
is picntifuiiy fupplied. However, it muft be fuppofed, that 
thefe nufnernus armies feldom keep the field any time, with- 
out grcrit lofs by famine i-for a very confiderable diminution 
is fcaicely felt among fuch numbers, and very little regarded 
trom any notions of humanity : a famine is, therefore, nei- 
ther confidercd as any thing extraordinary, nor will the re- 
membrance of it ever prevent the/aflcmbling of another mul- 
titude, wh?> muft alfo be liable to the fame chances of fub- 
filling or ftarving, as accident (hall determine. In man-^ 
ncr, allowance muft be made for the great lofs and damage 
they fuftain in men, beafts, and aVl the implements of war, 
as often as they move in dilEcuIt roads ancf'dehles, and par- 
ticuiaily in their method of palling over great rivers ; for 
their river*:, when they are not fordable, in tlie rainy feafon 
become torrenis, being fwellcJ to fuch a degree, that they 
are not to be p.ified but flan'wife,- the landing-place being 
fitc] leir.Iy above a mile below thia>^acc of enibarkation. 
jVfr'it 'f •- iluirtly to ignorance of the manners of the 

r ti aix iiy jxoi^^n.agine they can never be made 

fhc li Ji- foUheis. It nny, be flicewn, that they never will,- 

;in:!, fo wli:!;! the r.‘iv,o wretched govcin^ncnr and abhorrence of in- 
•lir'vy/ O'lv- I iti'''n ; but thefe are greatly miftaken, who attri- 

bilk: dr^ Mxi of fire-arms, and parriciilarly of ar^'lcry, to 

a d.iJtardiy ^rpofuion, and an invincible timidity. 'Vhe true 
caufc lies in ihc Inexperience of their leading men, who ne- 
ver unScnViicd the advantages of difcipline, and who have 
kept their ivit’antry upon too low a fooiin#^, Thclt cavalry,^ 
tiuv.'gh net backward to engage with fabres, arc extremely 
unwiiling to bri»*,» their hoifcs within the reach of great guns; 
fo that they do not decline an engagement fo much through 
fear for their li.es, as for their 4>rcuncs, which arc. all laid 
out in the horfe they ride on. Such of^the natives as have 
been difeiplined and encoura^ by Europeans^ and formed 
Into a regulfr infantr^ under ofecers of their own^ and gene- 
rally known b]^the name of Sepoys^ have familiariz^ ttf%m- 
felves to fire-arms, and*behaved well behind . vrafis ; and 
Otj^acks when we giv^ them fftjeants •{# lead them dh , they make 
to tbetr no contemptible figure in the field. In war with the Afiatm 
Juccefs in aioac, we have a much greater advantage in their bewg fo 
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very tenaefous of their old manners, than in their want of 
bravery. When we march round them with our light-held 
pieces, and make it necefiary to move thofe enormous weights, 
their bullocks, which are at heft very untracUblc ; if a fhot 
comes amon^ them they are quite ungovernable ; and, at the 
fame time, fo il^'^harneued, that it^caufes no fmall delay to 
free the reft from one that (hall happen to be unruly or ftain. 

Befides, not only the prince himfclf, but every Raja, who 
has the command of all the forces he can bring into the field, 
be they more or lefs, always appears among them mounted 
ofi an elephant, and is at once tHe general and enflgn, or 
ftandand of that corps, who keep theh* eyes conftantly on 
him, and if they lofe fight of him for a moment, conclude 
that all is loft. Thus we find Aureng^ehe gained two bat- 
tles by the treachery of thofe who deft red his two vidlorious 
^ brothers to get down from their elephants, mount their horfts, 
and -purhie the vanquiflied : their troops mifling them, im- 
mediately difperfed. The fame prad^ice« continued to this 
d ly, aftords^if* engineers a fair opportunity of deciding the 
fate of a whole detachment, by one well-directed difchargc 
of a fix-pounder ; and thofe enormous beads now fecin to 
be brought into the field for no other end but to be a mark for 
our artillery. It is faid, they begin to fee the danger of this 
pradtice, but fu rely thzf /night have been found long fince; 
for before the ufe of artille^p*^e general, thus diftinguifhed, 
was, in like manner, exp<^fed to«li^e arrows of a whole ar«ny, 
and yet we always find them in v^je fame perilous ftation. 

Porus is faid to liave been pitrt^d with nine arrows, and to 
have funk from his elephant with innumerable wounds. It 
Ihould fee nnr* probable, that not merely their iciijard for anci- 
ent mShners, but tlfe expediency of keeping their troops to- 
gethef by this figna?, will induce them to continue the fame 
method j the nece/Sty of which will appear from thp condud 
and fuccefs of d^rcngz.cbc^ who, when he found his army 
giving way on every fide, ordered chains to be faftened about 
the legs of his elephant, to convince them that he would not 
give the example of flight ; and that thofe to whom his life was 
dear or ihtercfting, could preferve it by no other means but 
firmly maintaining their ground. To fliev/, however, that 
•they tbemfelves Sre fenfible of the danger of being'thus ex- 
jpofed, they will fometimes avail themfelves ctf the only de- 
v'cc thatnran afford them any fecunty ; for it has been ob- 
ferved, that feveral elephants <»apari(bned%like, with riders 
in the fame rich and fpleiid^d habit|, have appeared in diffe- 
rent parts of the field on the fame day. Another great ob- 
Itaclc to their fuccefs in war, is their fupeiftition, and par- 
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their OriS: obfeivance of lucky and unlucky days^ which of^ 
ten prevents them from taking the moft obvious advantages 
of an enemy. Being fond of all kinds of beafts of prey^ 
they keep great numbers of them, and often viist them be- 
fore they give battle. If they find them heavy a^ dull, they 
think it a bad omen, and^a reafon fufficientKo poftpone their 
intended defign of an a^ion ; and, on the other hand, the 
accidental fury of the animal is regarded as a happy omen of 
fuccefs. They have alfo a cufiom of matching two wild 
beads, mod: commonly elephants; and having 'given their 
own name t(^ the one, and that of the enemy to the other, 
they bring them together to fight in prefence of their army ; 
but, in this cuftom they not altogether to be condemned 
for ruperdiciops folly, fince they have the policy to make it 
a very un»]uai match, and give their own name to the 
ftronger. We Oiall add to thefe obfervations, that n^with- ^ 
jifanding they have fo fevcrely fudered by being furj^zed in 
the night by the Europeans^ they qgn never be brought to 
edabiilh either order or vigilance in their ^^MSip. At the 
clofc of the evening, every man eats an inconceivable quan- 
tity of rice, and many take after it fome kind of foporific 
drugs ; fo that about mid-night, the whole army is sdead 
ileep. 'rhe confcquence of thefe habits is obviops ; and yeC 
it would appear a drange propofition^o an Eadcrn monarch, 
ito endeavour to perfuade him^-^^tSrthe fecurity of his throne 
defended upon the reguia^n of the meals a common 
Ibldier ; much lefs woid^f^e be prevailed on to redrain him 
in the ufe of that opium, which il to warm his blood for 
aclioii, and animate his foul with heroifm. It mud fill the 
mind of an European foldier at once with cofwpaflion and 
contempt, to/ee a heap of thefe poor Creatures, folCly ani- 
mated by a momentary intoxication, crowded into a hlreachy 
and both^in their garb and impotent fury, refembling a mob 
of frantic women. 

There is certainly an appearance of efreminacy in the 
jcadcrn drefs, \yhich has at all times greatly contributed to 
jeden their military chara<5fer with the European nations^ 
who, from their own habits and prej’>'’!ccs, will Naturally 
receive a drange impredlon, upon^Teeing a body of horfe in 
^Ik or cotton robes ; and yet, there is no eharadter they are* 
fo fond of as \j\at of a i^arrior ; land as they have no otheg 
potion cf government, 'they have been, from time^mmenu)- 
fial, c(>ntinuHlly# 2 t war withi one another. 
pffaraSer.t The original inhabitants of Ineioflan have lod very little 
of fhc ir originaf charadfer by tKe cdabliOiment of drangers 
paifaers, amopgd ihcui, Bcffdes i(ie pahiepUr denomuiations which 

they 
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they receive Vrotn the cafts and countries in which they nttaftmt, 
born, there is one more general, which is applied indifcri' of the 
fnina^ely to diftinguifli the original natives from all virho have original 
intruded themfelves amonglt them, Hendao^ from whence'''^'" 
Indian. 

The Indians hive loft all memoiy of the ages in which 
they began to believe in Vijlnou^ Efwara^ Brama^ and a hun- 
dred thoufand divinities fubordinate to thefe. Thefe divini- 
ties are worfhipped in temples called pagoda’s in' every part 
of Indojiany the whole extent of which is holy-land to itsiriw 
habitants ; chat is, there is no part irl which fomcMivinity has 
not appeared and done fomething to nferit a temple and 
priefts to take care of it. Some of thefe temples are of im- 
m;emorial antiquity : they are, at the fame time, monu- 
nqtencs of fuch ftupendous labour, that they are foppofed to 
have been built by the gods to whom they are confecrated. 

The hift(^es of thefe gods is a heap of the createft. abfurdi- 
ties. It is Efwara twilling off the neck of Brama \ it is the 
fun, who gec^ittw teeth knocked out, and the moon, who 
has her face beaten black and blue at a feaft, at which the 
gods quart el and fight with the fpirit of a mob. They fay, that 
the fun and moon carry in (heir faces to this d 7 the marks of 
this broil. Here and there a moral, or mecaphyfical allegory, 
and foiiietimes a trace of .j^he hiftory of a firlt legiflator, is 
difcernible in th^fe ftories j bul^^io general they are fo very 
extravagant an^jhcoherent, thatw^cannot help being fu^ 
prifed how a people, fo reasonable inF vother refpe^ls, (houlJ 
have adopted fuch a code of nonfAife as a creed of religion, 
did we not find the fame credulity in the hiftories of nations 
much more ea'^ightened. 

TKElSramins, who* are the tribe of the prirffthood, de- 
feend from thofe Brachmans who are mentioned to us with 
fo much reverence by antiquity ^ and altiiough much isfertor, 
either as philufophqfs or men. of learning, to the reputation 
bf their aiiccitors as priefts, their religious dotirincs arc ftill 
implicitly followed by the whole nation, ^nd as preceptors, 
they are the fource of all the knowledge which exiils in In- 
dojian. ^ 

The religion and hiftory of ihe Gauns^ or ancient 
fimis^ are in a great Tneafure the fame with thofe of tlic Brach andreligi* 
or primitive inhabitants* of Indin^, Thejware derived o/i ^ 25o- 
froin 7'iQroajhry and befides, being a very interefting object of rqaflcr. 
themfelves, they meric the actentiitn of the leSrn^d, h/ the 
ConneiSlion iheie people have|li^d wiil^ the Grs^ksy^ 
and perhaps, even the Chinee, Great bghls may be hid 
from the \yor|cs of Zqroojifry by men of true genius, who are 

well 
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welT {killed in the antient languages, by comparing them with 
other Oriental manuferipts ; and very important difeoveries 
may be made concerning the origin of mankind, and the 
hiftories of thofe ages which were near the general deluge. 
Such of the writings of Xoroajler as (till remain, fpeak of 
the creation of the Univ^rfe, of the terreftiVal Paradife, of the 
difperfion of mankind, and the caufe of the refpefSf paid by 
the Perfes^ or Parfes^ to fire, which they call Athro Ebore^ 
mefdm^ Son of God. They contain alio an account of the 
origin of evil, moral and natural ; eulogiums on all the an- 
gels that wile appointed^ to the government of the untverfe ; 
many hiftorical KitSts, whjph are more fully related in ether' 
works, written in modern Perfic ; they alio frequently men- 
tion the khig and heroes of the lirft dynafty^ and exhibit 
their chronologies ; lafjy, they contain predictions with ref- 
pe^ to the latter times ; fcvcral particulars relati^ to the 
end of the world, and the refurredlion ; fomc exrellent mo- 
ral precepts, and a verv extcnfive* ceremonial code. God is 
called by Vioroajlir^ Mcnioffcpcnejlc^ whirls Sgnifies a Being 
ablbrbed in excellence. Such of the Pcrjtans and Indians^ 
who profefs themfelves obfervers of his law and worfiiip, are 
thorouo;hly perfuaded of his divine miflion, and fuppofe that 
he received the books of his law. from God himfelf, after 
having pafFcd ten years at the fimpof his throne. 

But to return to the it may be faid as to the 

particulars of their feiey^ and religion, that fome of them 
are capable of calcul^^img an ccl^pfe, which Teems to be the 
utmoft Ifretch of their mathematical knowledge. They have 
a good idea of logic, but it does not appear that they have 
any treat ifes on rhetoric; their ideas’ of muflt, if we may 
juoge from«rhe pra6lice, arc barbarou*; 5 and in medTcine they 
derive no affiftance from the knowledge of anatom^, diflec- 
tions iieing repugnant to their religion. They filed no blood, 
and eat no flefb, bccaufc they believe ir^ the tranfmigration 
of fouls ; they encourage wivifs to burn themfelves with thei? 
deccafed hufbands, and Teem to make the perfe£ilion of reli- 
gion to confift in a pundfual obfervance of nuiijerous cere- 
monies performed in the woifhip of their gods, and in a 
ftriiSI attention to keep their bodies free from pollution. 
Hence purifications and ablutions, as diSlated by their fertp- 
tures, are ^crupuloy^ly obfe^ed by them, and take no 
fmall portion of their time. A Bramin cannot Cat any thing 
which ha^befn preparedf nr even touched by any other hand 
than that of « Bramint and (f|m the fame principle cannot 
be married to a perfon of any other tribe in the kingdom, be- 
eaufe his own tribe is the higheft, even above that of the 

kingav 
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kings. They fay, that they were formerly the kings of the 
'whole country* and retain to this day the privilege of com- 
muting capital punifhment, when merited, by the lofs of their 
eyes. I'o kill a Bramiii is one of the five fins, for which 
there is fcarce an^ expiation. 

The pre-eminence of the Bramicis admitted, it feems as 
if the Indians bad determined to compenfate the odium of 
fuch fuperiority, by forming themfelves into a number of 
diftind tribes or gradations of people j who refpe^lively fub- 
mit to the different degrees of eftimation, in which they 
have at Idfl agreed to abide, as ifnplicicly as agree to 
jicknowledge the fuperioritv of Bramins. 'Fhe many 
temporal advantages which the Bramins derive from their fpi- 
ritual authority, and the impoflibiliry of being :fdmitted into 
their tribe, have perhaps given rife to that numbei^of ^foquees 
and Facejfiires^ who torture themfelves with tuch various and 
aflohifhin^ penances only to gain the fame veneration which a 
Bramm derives from his hFl-th. 

The tribe?Inlo which the Indians arc divided, are reckoned 
by travellers to be eighty four : perhaps when India is better 
ktiown, we (hall find them to he many more ; for there is a 
fingular difpofition in the Indian^ from vciy trifling circum- 
llances to form a fe£l apart from the refl of his neighbours. 
But the order of pre>emiri.^ti<:e of all the tribes in a particular 
city or province is for the moS^^part indJfputably decided. 
The Indian of an inferior tribe nrS-jIcs himlelf honoured Hjy 
being fuflered to adopt thcdcuitorns otv. fuperior tribe; whicti 
on its fide never fails to afiert its prerogative** : the inferior 
receives the vifluals prepared by a fuperioi' with refpeft, but 
the fiipjj^ior vvill not jjiartake of a meal which has been pre- 
pared the hands of an inferior. Marriage is f ircumrcribed 
by the fame bounds as the reft of their intercourfe ; and hence* 
befides the national phyftognomy, the members of e^ch tribe 
preferve an air ofi ftill greater rcfcmblance to one another, 
bomc tribes are remarkable for their beauty, others for their 
uglinefs. All thefe tribes acknowledge the Bramins (or their 
priefts, 2 p(\ wirh them admit tranfmigration. Ic is on ac- 
count ot this opinion that f^mc afHi£t themfelves at the death 
of a fly, though occafiorcd by their in3c.lve»tcnce. But the 
Tar grearer number of tribes are not fo Icrupulnus, and eat, 
tkough very fparingly, both of lifh andv^fh ; but, like the 
Jews^ not* of all kinds indifferently. I'heir diet is chiefly 
r;ce, and vegetables dreflfed with ginger, turmeric, and other 
hotter fpices, which grow fpcantaneoufly in their gar- 

dens, They, efteem milk the pureft of foods, becaufc they 

think 
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think it partakes of fome of the properties of the neAar of 
their goils, and becaufe they eftcecn the cow itfelf almoft a 
divinity. 

An abhorrence to the (bedding of blood, derived from his 
religion, and fcconded by the great tci>{pcrance of a life 
which is fpent in a very Iparing ufe of animal food, and a total 
abCrinence from intoxicating liquors; the influence of the 
moll: regular of climates, in which the great heat of the fun 
and the great fertility of the foil leflen inoft of the wants to 
which the human fpecies is fubje^l in auflerer regions, and 
fupply the red wit|]out rhe exertion of much labour; thcTe. 
caufes and their various confequeiices, have all contributed 
to render the Indian the moft enervated inhabitant of ihe 
globe. rlelHiuddcts at the fight of blood, and is of a pufiU 
laiiimity (Ally to be excufed and accoumied for by the great 
delicacy of his conditution. His manners are ^ntle, his 
happmefs ronfids in the folaces of domedic life ; to which 
fufficientlv inclined by the climat?, he is oblige d by his re- 
ligion, which edeems matrimony a uut*. inctTlpenfable in every 
man who does not quit the world to unite himfeJf ro god ; 
fuch is their phrafe. Though pennitved by bis religion, ac- 
cording to the example of his gods, to have feveral, he is 
fcldom the hufband of more than one wife ; and this wife is 
of a decency of demeanou r, fulicitude in her family, 

and of a fidelity to her vo^% which might do honour to hu- 
rfari nature in the mof^jJwilized countries. His amufements 
confid m going to his^go^a, and allifting at religious fliews,’ 
in fulfilling a variety of ceremonies prtTcribed by him on all 
occafioiis by the Bramin ; for, fubjedt to a thou fa nd lapfes 
from the ideas he has adopted of impi^rity, the Indian is al- 
ways odeiidlhg his gods, who are nut to be appealed till his 
pried is fatisfied. But, in a country of fuch great extent, 
divided^iiuo fo many didindt fovereignlies, it cannot be ex- 
pedled that there (hould be no exceptions *to one general af-^ 
fcrticii of the charadier of the mhabitants. There is every 
where in the mountains a wild inhabitant, whofe bow an 
European can fcarcely draw. There are in the wc^ids people 
who fubfid by their incurfions i^^to the neighbouting plains, 
and who, without the ferocity of the Ameiican^ pofl'cls all h^s 
treachery. 

The arft whi^^i^JhrnrCh fhe conveniencies of life hfive 
been Curried bv the Indians to a pilch far bt^yond what is ne- 
edfary to fuf^plv the want^of a climate which knows fo few. 
At the fan^c time no id^s of taf||: or fine defign have exided 
amongd them ; and we feek in vain for elegance in the mag- 
nificence of the licheft empire of the globe. I heir know- 
ledge 
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ledge of tnecjianical powers is To very confined, that we are 
left to admire, without being able to account for, the man- 
ner in which they have ereded their capital pagodas. It does 
not appear that they had* ever made a bridge of arches over 
any of their rivers, before the Mohammedans came amongft 
them. It is to the fuppleiiefs with which the whole frame 
of an Indian is endowed, and which ^ ftill more remarkable 
in the formation of his hand, that we are indebted for the 
exquifite psrfet^ion of their manufaflures. The fame in- 
ftruments which an Indian employs to make' a' piece of fine 
muflin, would, under the rigid fingers of an European^ fcarccly 
produce a piece of canvafs. Thus4 not content with the 
prefents which nature has fliowercd on their climate, the 
Indians have made improvements when they felt no ncccf- 
fities. They have cultivated the various and valuable pro- 
dudlions of their foil, not to the meafure of their own, but 
to that of the wants of all other nations ; they have carried 
their man'hfaflures to a perfedtion which furpafles the mod 
exquifite produ£):ions of Europe, and have encouraged with 
avidity the anw»! tributes of gold and filvcr which the red 
of the world conted for the privilege of fending to them. 

.They have from time immemorial been as addicted to com- 
merce, as they are averfe to war. I'hey have therefore 
always been immenfely rich, and have always remained in- 
capable of defending their yvcalth. 

The Mohammedan princts" uC^ndia naturally gave a pre- State cF 
ference to the fervice of men of iVjeir own religion, wb«^, the Mo- 
,from whatever country th^ came, were of a more vigorous humme- 
conditution than the douteft of the fubjedlcd nation. This dans 
preference has continually encouraged adventurers fiom 
^artary^ Perjiu^ Arabia ^ to feek their fortunes under 

govern i^JInt, from which they were fure of receiving greater 
encouragement than they could expedlat home. However, 
though the prefent Mohammedans in India may be coenputed^^-,^^^ 
at near ten millioq^, they arc dill out-numbered by the In- 
*dians ten to one ; and this inferiority of number bas*^^ged 
the Mohammedans to leave many R^jas, or Indian prince?, in 
pofleflion pf their rcfpedlive fovcrei::nties, which they are 
permitted *to govern without mokdation, on condition that 
they pay the dipulated tribute, and do not infringe any of 
the , articles of the'treaties by which they or their ancedors 
ha^Y® acknowledged the fove.eignty gieat mogul. 

Befides the* Indians v/ho refide in the tentories of the Rajas, 
there are every ‘a- here great numkirs in thoW- >;jarts of the 
country which arc immediately fuhje£l: to the,g(jt;at mogul, 
without the incerpoficion of an Indian prince to govern 
' ‘ them. 
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them. They are. the only cultivators of the land* and the 
only manufadurers of the immenfe quantities of clotha 
vrhich are made in the empire, it is rare to fee in the vil- 
lages or fields a Mohammedan employed in any thing except 
levying contributions or adting in fome other refpedls as an 
officer of the great mogul. . 

In all the countries abfolutcly fubjedted, the great mogul 
ililes himfclf proprietor of all the lands, and parcels them 
out at will as revenues for life to his feudatories ; but ftill 
thefe grants take not away from the cultivator the right of 
fale and bequeft. The policy of all the Indian governments 
of Indojian^ia^ wcll^as tnat of the great mogul, feems to con- 
fift more in a perpetual attention to prevent any one family 
from obtaining great pofleffions, than in the intention of mak- 
ing (laves of the body of the people; forfuch a (lavcry would 
foon Jeavrf the monarch little grandeur to boaft of, and few 
fubjefls to command. ^ 

It has been obferved, that all the Mohammedans^ttabliOied 
in India acquire, in the third geifcration, the indolence and 
pufillanimity of the original inhabitants,^;^ at the fame 
time a cruelty of charadker to which the Indians are hap- 
pily ftrangers. Hence we are almoft induced to give aflent 
to the opinion, that the prohibition of ftiedding blood of any 
kind, inculcated by the Indian religion, was a political infli- 
tution, wifely calculated to chiwrc into gentler manners the 
fanguinary difpofition, wkfen is faiJ to have chara^erized 
atl the inhabitants of Ij^Jian before the religion of Brama 
was introduced among thepi. • 

BritKh "Fhe Britijh eftablifhments in the kingdom of Indofan 
efiablijh^ are divided into three governments, independant of each 
menu in other. Bombay commands the fadlori^s on th*? we|lcrn fide 
indoitan. peniifl'ula, commonly called the Malabar to- 

gether with thofe in Perjia ; the efiablifhments and poflef- 
fioris oft the eafiern or Cormandel coaft are under the go- 
vernnift^t of Madras ; and thole in Bengal depend on Cal--^ 
cuttr^f From year 1745 to the conclufion of the late 
peace, the Englijh have been continually engaged in war, 
in one or other of thefe divifions ; and the prcfhrvation of 
their commerce in the Eajl Indi^ ahfolutcly depended on the 
conduft and fuccefs of the wars of Carffiandel and Bengal, 
French were beaten by them out of all their fettlement*; 
the treachefbus of th Dutch were prevented ; gi«at 

armies of Indjgns were totally defeated ; in flio^rt, there is 
no part of#.nc world in i^ich the Briiijh arms have, of late 
years, act^^tiKd more ^honoua.| It is notour hufinefs to 
idifeuis the merits of the revolution of Bengal that was 

brought 
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brought about towards the clofe of the war In thofe parts, 
nor of the contefta that have iince arifen concerning the 
niifbehaviour of the fucceeding nabobs : thefc particulars arc 
varioufly agitated ; but the prefent peaceful condition of the 
province, by the reinftating of Joffier Aiy Cuwn^ in whofe 
favour the revolution was fiift brought about, and the lend- 
ing over lord Cltve^ Teems to mako here any obfervations 
on thofe events unneccilary. We fliall therefore proceed 
to the other part of India^ which is called the Further India^ 
or the peninfula beyond the Ganges, 

We (hould in vain feek for any lights, with rcfpefl: to India 
this country, in the writings of tlfe ancients. *They had.yfl»^ 

'no idea of it in the time of dlexandfir^ and only knew it by f'-'inges, 
the report of thofe whom trade or curiofity had incited to ^^7 
undertake fo long and dangerous a voyage, of them, ^ ' 
adoniflied at the greatnefs and rapidity of the Gaftgei^ which Ganges, 
has not its equal in Jdfta^ imagined it was the Pifan^ one 
of the fouiyivers of the tcrrcftnal paradife. Jofephus is the 
firfi; whom we know to Ifhve mentioned this \ and he has 
been followe(r*ijiy many fathers of the church, commentators 
on feripture, and modern divines. It is difHcult to deter- 
/mine whether foreigners or Indians have given rife to this 
notion. All we know is that the latter entertain great re* 
vcrence for the waters of the Ganges, From a perfuafioa 
that they deface all the fpo^s of fin, they go in crouds from 
the remoteft parts of the count*^; to walh in them. The 
reafon of this is, hecaufe they iritSgine this river does hbt 
• take its fource from the hofom o^the earth, but that it de- 
feends from heaven into the paradife of Devendrcy and from 
thence into Indojian, Nothing is more childifh than the 
fables ^ateef by the ^ramins on thb fubjedt ; yet the con- 
fidencd(of the people is what gives them all thAr authority. 

The mogul and the prince of GoUonda drink no other water 
but that of the Ganges ; foreigners, on the contrary, •pretend 
^that it is very unhealthy, and that it cannot be d r^q k, un- 
lefs firft'boiled. There are k great niimbey o^fupSV pa- 
godas on the banks of this river, fome or which areVpi^u. 
menfely rjeh. At certain feftivals, which laft feveral days, 
there has fometimes been % concourfe of ioo,ouo people, 
who come to bathe. But the great virtue of this river, and 
fhe only one which renders it valuable i"', that it waflies 
d«wn gold in its fands, and throws it bsffiks ; that it 

is placed in the firft rank of thofe rivers whiA produce pre- 
cious ftones ; that the gulf of Ben^alyinto wbichLt difeharges 
itfelf, abounds in pearls ^ijjjdvaluabh: IVones p XiJ that the 
Ganges is looked upon as the crigin of them. 


The 
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E^tiniand The peninfula beyond the Ganges ftretches^ Its whole 
Mnfifioits length into the feai and modern geographers give it 53a 
of the pi- leagues from north to fouth, and 360 from eafl; to weft, its 
ninfula greateft breadth. It is divided into three parts : the norths 
^ondtbe ji, which arc the kingdoms of Jcham^ or A%em^ Ava^ Pegu^ 
Ganges, and fome others little known : the fouth, which con- 

tains thof'e of Siam and Afalaya: the caft, which comprehends' 
thofe of Tonquin^ Cochin-iJhwa, and Camboia. 

Kingdom Th£ kingdom of Azem lies to the caft of the great mo- 
^Azem. gul’s dominions, to the north of the kingdom of Ava^ and 
to the weft of the lake Chiamay. It was hardly known before 
Mirgimola^ gencr.il of A\reng%ebe^ conquered it about the 
middle of the laft century. He undercook this expedition 
with the more confidence, as that country had been without 
any wars for the fpace of 6 or 700 years, and the people 
had intircly ncgledted the ufe of arms. It was not difficult 
to conquer fuch a people ; yet tradition attributes to them 
the invention of gunpowder, which palTed fronj^Azem to 
Pigu^ and from Pegu to China^ which has given occafion to^ 
fay, that the Chinefe were the authors of tha%. J-Ifcovery. It 
is faid, that, in t lat war, Mirghnola had taken feveral pieces 
of cannon, w. ich were all of iron. ^ 


This kingdom is one of the beft in Afta^ and produces 
every thing th.it is ncceflary for .the fuilenance of man* 
Mines of gold, filver, ftecl, lead, and iron, are found here, 
the property of which the referved for himfelf, on 

coadicion of not levying atty fubddics on his people ; and in 
order not to harrafs them by any unfeemly labour, he em- 
ploys none but Haves purchafed Irom his neighbours, to work 
them. Thus all the inferior fubjefis of Azem enjoy 
themfelvcs in e^ifcaiid affiuence, which is not«the cafe with 


the reft of tlic bidians^ who have feared^any thing biir/lavery 
and mifery for their portion, in the midft of a country where 
they ought to live in riches and plenty. The princes re- 
lide in the city of Kemmerouf^ about tweiyy-fivc or thirty 
days j^rii. ; fi^nm the ancient capital, which bore the fame 
naih/, ; but tneV tombs and thofe of all the royal family 
arc in the city of Azooy on the banks of the river Laquia^ 
Every prince builds a kind of chapel in the great fiagoda to ^ 
ferve for his burial-place; and'being perfuaded that after 
their death they go to another world, eifd that thofe who? 
die, fulbed d>y a crime, fuTer a great deal, chiefly by 
hunge" and thjvir, they place all neccAaries near -the corple,* 
to ItTve therr«..^ they mayi^wanr. The king is interred with 
thofe idols ^old and, lilvcr which h© worftiipped in his 
life-time, a live elephant, twelvS camels, fix horfes, and a 


great 



great nuitAer of houAds; in tfec belief that all thefe things, 
will be ufcful to him in the other world. Barba* ity ac- 
companies fuperftition in this funeral fulcmniiy. At the 
king’s death, the woman whom he has loved bcil-, and the 
principal officers of his houfhold, poifon theuif-ives, that 
they m^y have th» glory of being intcrrcJ with him, and 
of ferving him in a future ftate. If a private perfon, all his 
friends and rcl^itions mud alfift at his funeral ; and every 
one muft throw into the grave the bracelets and other or- 
naments he wears. 

The accounts of thofe who havej travelled into the Eaft, Kiy-ikm 
.give us little or no infomation about th» kiiu^dom of Aua^ of 
which is faid to be four times asf large as Ureat Britain, 

They only tell us that the prince is immenfel y Jtich, which 
appears by the magniiicence of his palace. ^ 

All that hiftorians relate of the kingdom of Is drawn 
from Gaffii/r Balbiy a rich Venetian merchant, v/ho once tra- ^ Pepu. 
ded thithe^ According tp him, that king 'om had been “ * 
expofed to revolts, and had been the theatre of a 

bloody war during all the i6th century. IThc- Beguans may 

ranked among!! the naftiefl and mod: fuperftitious of all 
^jankind. They maintain and worfliip crocodiles, and will 
drink nothing but the waters of the ditches * where thofe 
monftrous animals harboiir. By thus expoiing rhemfelves 
to the manifeft hazard of tl.r*** lives, they have frequently 
the mi fortune to be devoured. "J^icy have five principal 
feftivals in the year, called fapans, which they celcbr.itc with 
An extraordinary magnificence. bi one of them the king 
and -queen make a pilgrimage about twelve leagues from 
the city, ridings on a triumphal car, fo richly adorned with 
jewels, *^t it may be feid without an hyperbol^ that they 
carry abSut them the value of a kingdom. This prince 
is extremely rich,- and has in the chapel of his palace ^vcral 
pagods of inestimable value, fome of them being of inafly 
ppold, or f^ver, and^dorned wi(h all forts of precio|f^^^ies. 

The talapoins, or priefls of this country, havcj^^jfifleflio'r^ 
but fucl\ is the refpeS paid them by the people, that they*' 
are never known to want. They preach to them every 
^Monday not to commit murdev^ to take from no perfon any 
fh^g belonging to him, to do no hurt, to give no offence, 
to avoid impurity or fuperftitiot^ but above all not to wor- 
fliip^the devjj. But their difeourfes ha«e.^ VivA^f^edl: in the 
lafl refpefi;. The people attached to Man'cUrlfm believe, 
that all good comes from God, and that the a!^l is the 
author of all the evils that happen t) ifien^ antf tlHh there- 
Mod. Hisy. VoL. XLllI. fore 



fore they ought to worfliip bini, that he may* not affliA 
them. This is a common notion among the InMan ido- 
laters. 

Kngdom There is no country, where more ivory is to be had 

^Laos. than in the kingdom of Laos^ or Lao^ Elephants are fo 
numerous in it, that the inhabitants are faid to have taken 
their name from them t many kinds of animals, as oxen 
and buffaloes, which are here very common \ a great quan- 
tity of benjoin, the heft in the Eatt ; lacca, being a kind of 
e.irth met with in feme forefts lying about ant* hills j garden 
fruits, vafl^ quantities of rice, fifh of an enormous bulk 
with which the riv/:rs around, and fait fpontaneoufly formed . 
of a kind of foam which the great rains leave upon the 
earth, are the other advantages of this kingdom. Nothing 
can be more fenfelefs than the whims with which the priefia 
here have'poflelTed the people, and which they give out as 
the foundation of their religion. This is, that a buffalo, 
or wild ox, which nature had formed with all ‘fmaginable 
defeats, produced a gourd full of black an^ white men ; 
and that there are four Gods who governed the world 
18000 years before it was renewed, and who after ward.'^ 
retired into a very large and fpacious column, which was 
raifed towards the north. Such vifions, accompanied with 
corrupt morals, could only render the people as vicious as 
their priefts, if the feverity ofjthe law did not put a reftraint 
ori their licentioufnefs. ^fie propenficy which the Laoan^ 
gian% have to paflion aila bloodfhed, has forced their kings 
to punilb, not only thofe^ho give a blow, but even thofe' 
who fliew anger againft another. Nay, frequently to in- 
fpirc the greater terror, the innocent is involved in the pu- 
nifhnicnt of the guilty. If the chief of a fami^ is ronvifted 
of any gre^tt crime, all who belong to him in the Cifferent 
degrees of confanguinity are degraded, and deprived of their 
offices^ rights, and privileges ; and, for the future, are em- 
but the fervice of the* elephants, as ga-v 
throng gi. them, carrying it to the king’s ftab!es, and 
viJtching them all night. , 

^^ngdom To the fouth of thofc countries lies the kingdom of Siam^ 
^Siam. the moft famous of all the Indies » The Po.iuguefe have} 
given the name of Siam to the capit|I of the kingdom^K 
which the natives call Crungfiajn^ thaya\ that is, the ex- 
* cellent 1 admirable, extraordinary, and angelic 

city, becauf(|^^ey believe it impregnable. It is luilt on the 
river which meins the fea of waters, and forms an 

iiland iwUleagues in* circuit ^The place is befides every 
where furrounded with a ftrong wall, and has within itfelf 
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refourccs fuflScicnt to fupporta Gcge of many months againft 
an army 50,000 ftrong. The chief of thefe refources is an 
infallible iuccour from the overflowing of the river every 
lix months } fo that there are no lines which it does not carry 
ofF, nor army which it does not oblige to retire. By means 
of thofe waters, they have made feveral canals, which run 
through all the ftreets, without dt>ing any damage; and 
there are few houfes to which there is not accefs to with a 
boat. The convenience of traniporting their efFcfls and 
landing them quite from the Tea at the warehoufes, with the 
other advantages of the kingdom, have drawn tracers thither 
from all parts. At fir ft the Portugtfefe wre mafters of the 
commerce ; but fome inful ts offered to the Indians and 
Dutch merchants gave the latter a pretence to dqplare them- 
felves their enemies ; and in 1634 they built one of the 
fineft lodges they have in the eatt. Notwithftanding, the 
Portuguefe, were not intirely expelled; tb^y have ftill fadtories 
there as w^as {tifi EngUJh^ French^ Chwefe^ and fome others, 
who all dwel^in the two vaft and rich fuburbs which lie to 
the eaft and welt of the city. Here it is that fome modern 
ifavellers relate that they have feen immenfe treafures of all 
linds. The riches of the country are chiefly difplayed in 
the pagodas, and the prince’s palace, by the quantity of 
workmanfhip in gold with which they arc adorned ; by their 
prodigious bulk, their admirable ftrudture, and the incredible 
colledions of precious ftones of kinds. However, alj 
this kingdom, which is very large, is nothing better than a 
idefart. In proportion as <fnc advances into the country, 
icarce any thing is feen but forefts and wild beafts. The 
people, who are miferable, dwell on the banks of the rivers, 
and prei^ tSat fltuation to any other, becaufe^the lands, 
which me overflowed fix months in the yc^r, produce, al- 
moft without any culture, great quantities of rice, whi(^ does 
not thrive bi^n water, in this rice confift all the rroies of 
|he county. Thfls in going up from Bancok is 

feen, wjlm refpe£t to the peopfe and the that 

merit a^ attention in this kingdom. Haugntinefs, defpe^ * 
lifm, anun abfolute government, are the only marks by 
Iwhich the pr)nce chufes to b% diftiiiguifbed from ail other 
Jp^vereigns. The rqfpeA which he demands of his people 
^reaches almoft to adoration, and the pofture in which they 
muft appea^in hi^ prefence is a teftimoA}- Even in 

council, which lafts fometimes four hours, ihif^lfTiinifters of 
ftate, and the mandarins, are contiifually proftf^l^td before 
, him. . They never fpeak to hin# but orf their kifee^ having 
^their hands^aifed to their brads, making every mon enc 
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profound reverences, and accompanying their difCourfe wrtir 
pompous titles, celeBrating his power and his goodnefs. 
When he goes abroad, all are obliged to keep within doors. 
I-fis fubje£ts are flavcs» who poflb(s nothing but what be- 
longs to him. Even nobility is not hereditary, confiding 
only in honours and employments, which the prince beftows, 
and which he may withdraw whenever he pkafes. 

The king of dominions drctch fouthward to the 

neighbourhood of Ligor^ where the kingdom of Malacca be- 
gins. This country is that peninfula or tongue of land which 
lies between the drait of|* that name and the gulph of Siam, 
Some travellers afliive us, that it is divided into feven king- 
doms, every one of whidh may be about ten leagues in 
breadth, and thirty in length. It was difeovered in 1509, by 
Seguera: a/id in 1511, by Aiphonfo Albuquerque^ who made 
hiinfelf mader of the city of Malacca, The Dutch^ fup- 
ported by the forces of the king of Thor^ in i6o6,^began to 
didurb the Portuguefe in their pofli^ffion, and after /hirty-dvc 
years of continual hodilities, took it from tfcepvln 1641. 

The inhabitants of Malacca^ or the Malais^ are, for the 
mod part, favages, and live after the manner of beads. 
heat of the climate, which is almod under the Line, renefers " 
their colour extremely fwartby ; and they are very fond of 
Europeans on account of their whitehefs. Asfoon as they ar- 
rive on their coads, they o^er^them their wives and daugh- 
ters, that they may have^^ildren like them. Notwitbdand- 
ing the barbarity of their manners, their language is reckoned 
the fined in all the Indies^ wherd it is at lead as cpm,mon as ' 
the French in Europe, It is very eafily acquired, becaufc it 
has no inflcfti« p.s,» either in nouns or verbs. rQie country is 
lich only op account of its commerce with the Ciufe/e : k 
mud then have been through ignorance or midakc, mat the 
ancienv*. gave it the name of the Golden Cherf(mefe\ or rather 
it is evident they did not give it to that kingdpm. Yet we 
arc fomc miffionarics, (hatthey rePKon their^^riches by« 

biff^f goftsOi^jd that every bar contains four quinta'^. 

N the fouth and weft by the fea, and the doir.ii^ions of 
the king of Siam, lies the kingdom of Camboia, Xlv^i coun- ^ 
try, which throughout its whoU- extent is watep'^d by the ri- . 
ver Mecon, produces in abundance all tha( is ncjelTary for thf | 
life of mai]^ whether in rice pr fiefli, inxocoas, or fruits of 
all other it is ill-peopled, and its trpde incoild- 

derable. Ty^v*capital cf the fame name, is the only place 
ft'hich def^ves notice. 'The prince refides in a very ordinary 
. palace, VOt it is defentked by^a^reat number of Chinefe 
non and other pieces of artillery which were l>^ed from the 
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vrreck of two Dutch veflels thrown upon the coaft of this 
kingdom. There is a temple here of a very particular ftruc- 
ture, whofe beauty is much commended. It is fupporced by 
wooden pillars varniflied with black ; the foliages and reliefs 
are gilded : even the pavement is valuable, and is preferved 
by mats laid over ^t. The priefts jyho ferve in it hold the 
firft rank in the date. 

The ufc of betel is not peculiar to the; people of xhis^^/hct^l 
country j nothing is fo common throughout tlie Indies^ and India, 
brpad is not more fo in other places of the world. It is a 
plant which creeps along the grou<d like peas of hops ; and 

• its ftalk being weak, it muft be fuppofted by a prop, or 
planted near the tree areca, to wnich it fixes itfcif like ivy. 

Its leaf referiibles that of the citron-tree, thcAigh a little 
longer ; its fialks and fibres are alfo Wronger, and ft becomes 
redciiih when dried. Betel thrives beft in watery places, 
fuch as tl^ banks of the f^a or rivers. There it bears a 
fruit fliapc\Jike a rat’s tatf , but produces none in climates 
too hot oi cold, where the inhabi?anfs muft be con- 
^hted with the 1 af. which is prepared with the fruit of the 

^rcca, and a little lime made of oyfter-fliells. An Indian 
is fcldom feen without betel ni his mouth. As foori as any 
one goes into a houfe oa bufinels, or to make a vifif, it is 
brought and prefented to the company by way of compli- 
ment. When foreign ambdllad-^rs arc admitted to an au- 
dience of the king, they find him«Lommonly repofing on Ws 
.couch, or feated crofs-legged on a carpet on the ground 
with an officer in waiting, who %olds his betel, which he 
chews continually, throwing out the hufks and the faliva 
which.it produces. The greateft honour he can do them 
is to ii{^fte them to tatlc bis betel. The Indians it fafiens 
the gums, preferves the teeth, makes the breath fweet, is 
good for the ftomach, promotes digeftion, prevents w^nd and 
vomitin^J|itf*^hic^ they are very fubje6i:, and laftly, prevents 
*the fcu^'. Notwilhftandirtg all thofe rcayor ' .mag* nary 
propero^, few Europeans can apeuftom the*rfWves to it;*!^n 
many j^ccafions ficknefs, others it perfedlly intoxicates, 
f but fo as*nc5t to laft long. 

k The arec^, which is ufcd^wiih the leaves of the betel, is 

• from a tree nearly refembling the cocoa in height and ftiapc, 

• except that its trunk is fir.arllcr, andj''' Jeanes fhorter. 
jF^rom beneath the leaves there procecefs a lo."";: mafs, which 
forms a bunch or clufter of frui^.Jike rlfftsior apricots: 
the fldwers lie intermingled wijjh the f#uic, Twf^riJ^^ths after 

j the flowers fall oft', the hufScs which cover the fruit, begin 
ItQopcn anc)1alloiF: then an oblong fruit appears, of the 
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bulk of a middling plum, and of a whitiQi and *lhining c<v 
lour \ its (hell becomes firnip compad):, and reddiih ; the 
pulp contained in it is of a brown caft, bordering on 
icd, and foft and aftiingent to the tafte. I'he Indians pre- 
pare the pulp, or kernel, of this fruit with the leaves ot the 
betel, dividing a nut into eight or ten pafts. 

South-east of the kingdom of Camhoia lies* that of 
Ciampa^ but fo fmall, that it has not merited the particular 
attention of travellers. It is bounded on the north by the 
defarts of Cochin~Chh?a^ another kingdom, of which authors 
have giveif us a notion |nore fplendid than real. We oughts 
therefore, to prefer the fimplc and ingenir us account of- 
F* Alexander of Rhodes^ S. Jei'uit, and famous miflionary in 
thofe parts* This kingdom, according to him, was for- 
merly a province of China^ and was feparated from it now 
upwards of two centuries ago, by the revolt of a governor 
lent thither by the king of Tonquin^ who caufed.himfelf to 
be declared king. There is no (^)untry in the ^oxr\6 zone 
wherein the four feafons are better diftingaLQy^. Though 
the rivers are net conliJeritble, they are (ourccs of its plcn.'-y. 
puling the months of Seplcmbcr^ OHobir^ and Novembef^ 
they life every fortnight, oveiflc'v/ ail the fields for ihre^ 
days, and render them fo fertile by their flime, that they 
can fow and reap twice a year. The foil produces rice- le- 
vcral forts of fruits and hyrbs, pepper, cinnamon, benjoin, 
«agie, and calemba-woo4« Gold, filver, illk, cotton, and 
porcelain, arc likewife to be found here. Amongfi other 
rare animals, sre rhincccios’s afid elephants, of an extraor- 
dinary fize and fiirprifiiig docility. The /ea abounds with 
cxcclIc.K fi(h. I'here are fixty good harbou^^, which oc- 
cafion the ^inhabitants to apply themlislves much to^hde and 
navigation ; that of Faifo is one of the moft confflJerablc. 
The |diy is inhabited by CJAnefe and japanefe^ who carry 
on a free trade under the prottdtiun of the^^-nnee. It is 
fortrefs, and fituated on a naviga&i^ river, a 
abo^-v\^n.ou;h. \ 

NorthwaKU of Cochin-China lies the kingdon\ Jof Taw- 
qttin. The voyages to this place which rcligu>np^.d com-\ 
inerce have given occafion top have procuredjus a very cir-4 
cumfraniial kiiowdedge of the government Cnd nature oift 
this country, had Jbeen heretofore fubje£I to the**- 

vail ernpire when a famous robber^called Bivy 
put ljimrelM|^pc.the head^of a body of men of his own pro- ■ 
feilion, whom h^ infpired the refolution of taking up 
arms^ ama ftirowing off the^tfke of all fervitude. He fuc- ' 
<;(;c;dod; and thofe whom he engaged in thci^volt, out 
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gratitude, placed the crown upon his head. The happi- 
nefs which the Tonqinnefe flattered themrelves to have ac- 
quired by their independence, became to them a fource of 
miferies and cruel wars, ftiil more pernicious than their 
former fubjetSlion to the Chine/e emperors. For fcven cen- 
tuiics after tnci/ revolt, they were almoft continually in 
arms, one againft another, in fuf^^ort of the different fac- 
tions which ambition and jealoufy had raifed up among 
them'; and the families on the throne have been alieady 
changed fix times. 

■^**^The ifl’ue. oF the laft civil waft was a treaty, by which 
the competitor of**the king Le^ Icfs defxBous of the title of 
fovereign than of real power anc^ royal authority, left him 
all the external fplendor of a monarch, on cojidition that 
he Ihould have the abfolute command in the arpiies, with 
the greateft part of the revenues of the kingdom, and that 
his defcendants fhould fucceed to the fame privileges. By 
virtue of ^is agreement^ there are two forts of kings ; he 
who receii^;all the honours of royalty is called Bi/a, ani 
i^e Chouah has all its advantages. 'Fhe Bua^ fenfiblc of the 
^iminutioii of his power, is feldom feen out of his palace. 
He is taken up almoft every day in giving audience to his 
fubjedls, hearing their complaints, and determining their 
jariyate differences ; which is the utmoft extent of his power» 
for he can fet forth no a 6 f or edidi concerning the public 
government, without the conf^t of the Chouah. Tj^e 
princes, his Tons, partake of his fervicudc : they never go 
out of the palace but four^timessa year, and that only fix 
days each time ; and they are, befides, attended by officers 
whom the Qhouah appoints for them. In the fiift of thofe 
fix' d^SftOt liberty, they vifit the temples ; th^two follow- 
ing tiley cake the diverfion of hunting ; and, during the 
three lafi, they fail upon the river in gallies magi^ficeiitly 
adorned .^£he right of primogeniture does not reguliitc the 
fucceffij^nto the^rowii ; tht; will of the father dp''l»'les it in 
favou^^ him whom he loves or efieems As fo 'r^as 

Flared, xh^Cheuah^ followed by his ^incipal offic^.a, 
of ftate, and the eunuchs, do him homage, 
and take a^oath to place him on the throne after his father’s 
•death. \ • 

The pomp and magniiicepce of all the ceremonies ob- 
at ^he king’s funeral, arc very ••*:dillary. Dur- 

ing the fixty-five days that followlmde^£p7-.i , he is ferved 
as if ftill alive, and provifions ar^^THfributed'' -^ongft the 
bonzes and poor. The WiSle natlf>n puts br/'%)ourning, 
afid every ^e wears it according lo his rank : the manda* 
0^4 tins 





ifliSftvfot' faiontlis^itllt 

mUtfle jtiie^pepp]^ tbre^^ Thcfe three years 'are 

times of. fadnefst during which no rejoicings are, allowed, 
except at’ the coronation of the fucceeding prince. The 
cuftom 'is to carry the body of the dead king into the de* 
farts lying beyond Bodega* It is two days journey from 
J&rs, the capital of the Inngdom, to that city. Bur, ac the 
king and all the court go thither on foot, it takes them up 
fifteen or fixteen days. 411 the road is covered with a Huff 
of a violet colour, and at every quarter of a league there 
are places far refreChmeitf. The Chouah takes care that thA^ 
lhall be lodgings for eAry day. In the midll of an im- 
rnenfe and magnificent detinue of officers, horfes, and 
elephants, ii the chariot which carries the king’s coffin, 
drawn by ptght harts trained for that purpofe. After the 
corps comes to BodegOy it is put into a galley, and is attended 
pnly by the fix principal eunuchs of the court, who inter 
it in a remote place, after havit]g obliged th^felves by 
oath never to reveal it. This fecrecy is, perh^^ an article 
of religion, or a precaution to prevent the treafures buriqd 
with hint from being carried ofF, which they imagine 
may have an occafion for in the c:hcr world. It is faid, 
that the princes and princefles oider themfelves to be buried 
pear him, out of a motive of gratitude, and that they 
jcoiitinue to render him their ferviccs. 

^After this funefal cerpmony comes on the coronation 
of the.new king, which dift'ufes pleafufes and diverfions 
over the city of Kao and the couAtry about. He is carried * 
upon an elephant into the ^reat court of the palace, which 
is covered with rich tapellnes in form of a ten^ and there 
he receives ^e oath of fidelity from the great {he 

kingdom, to whorrv be makes a prefent of feveral ems of 
gold, agd fmall bars of filver, the only money ufed in this . 

. CQuntrJ^ Afterwards, a large camp is ereaed j^hc midft 
of a v^g^in along the river, C/Wr. The king^es thi- « 
tboNwith awK officers of his houfhold, and a g|m part 
of^’the army, and there «rec£ives the oaths of the vftutieil 
of his kingdom, and of the people. Qnchalf o^bjliCiignth ^ 
pafles away in rejoicings ; everyi^day is remarkjple for the 
jdiverilty of feftivals, and the generofity oi the j^nce j even, 
/tbe.darknefs of the night is not unemployed 3 for then the 
' Imufem^t of iprtKhle fccnes of fireworks charm the fenfetK 
are faiJyU^e infinitely finer and more curious thaiv 

fRircfcuIar fpJbics oi^ isigenuity as well as many 
pre a confequence of the emulation wbia|| {he 
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ttheir .Aibje^s, in 6rder to refine and improve all thefciencls* * 
Nobility, wi(h fuitable revenues, is the reward of thbfe 
who excel in the knowledge of the laws, cf mathematics, 
aftronomy, 'ind natural philofophy. Several days in the 
year are fet apart^for the examination of thofe who prefeht 
themfelves, and fometimes there afe near 3000 candidates. 
The king honours this ceremony with his prefence ; he 
confers nobility on thofe who have given fatisfa£Uon to the 
qucftions of the mandarins ; he orders a robe of violet fat- 
be given them, and appoints the cities and villages 
. wrich are to pfBducc the revenues heais pleafcd to affign 
them. • 

The phyficians are another clafs of the learned, and 
much ci}:e(:m^d ; all their ftudy is to know limpl|^s» and to 
apply them according to the different diflempers. They, 
pretend to infallible remedies for feVeral dileafes thought 
to be inctS^jc-llc in Europe^ They make ufe of tea, which 
is brought rastm Chbia and yapan^ for the cure of pains in 
'Cl^hcad, the flrene, and cholic. 
j^Where the arts floutifh, it feldom happens that the man- 
ners of the people are rough and unpolifhed. The 
quinefe are affable, and naturally formed to the laws of reafon* 
^The gravity and modefty of their garb, (hews their cha- 
Vadter. Both fexes are cloathed almoft in the fame manner ; 
their drefs is a long robe, pretty ^rait, with a clofe neck, 
reaching down to the heels, and kept tight about the waift 
'with a filk girdle of gold aifd filvcar tilTue : the military drels 
comes no farther than the knees. It is the common cuftoin 
of the cour^try to go barefooted . all the year. The Tsis- 
are as inodefl; and referved as the qpminon wo« * 
‘men are free ; they wear a fort of very broad hat, made of 
the leaves of a tree, and adorned with a net-^work oi| thread 
curioufly ^jfupght. They wear their hair as long as it will 
•grow, drefs^t with grq^tcare; the mea t-- h under 
the ne^j or leave it loofe behind, erpecialj^j^^"" mandaiins 
and leajured nfcn. I'bcy are of a ftrong and hardy confti- 
ytutlUflyiSbLU^flature middling and well-proportioned, their 

[ features ju^nd agreeable. Thofe who live in the cities 
are rather ^^ite than brown, but the country ppople, are 
almoft all olii^coloured. Al^are indefatigable m whatever 
l^inefs they apply to. Their judgmein is and they 

capable of long application. Ngture^jMS ^lefled them 
with la happy a memory, that, perhaj^, tnere i^o nation ' 
which furpa^es them in that^^ticular ; whatei^er^^ey ftudy . 
%gf write? done finging, in order to imprint it the bee- 
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ter on their minds. They Aill make ufe of Iu*nar months. 
The lower clafs of people are flaves during one part of the 
year ; for, except the citizens of Keco^ all tradefmen what- 
ever are obliged to work three months for the royal family, 
and two more for the mandarins and great lords. One of 
their moft laborious employments is to lo[t the trees for feed- 
ing the elephants belonging to the king and the army. 
Tneir principal riches conhft in great quantities of filk, 
mufk, and aloes-^wood, which they fell to foreigners : they 
value themfelves much on their fairnefs in trade, whicj^ is 
the more furprifing, as jjthcy are neighbours to the 
and have frequent ^dealings with that curfiiing people, who • 
are verfed in all manner bf deceit. 
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These %are the advantageous lights in which the 
quimfe appear ; but, when we take a view of their worfhip, 
the (cene is changed : nothing is feeii but error, impiety, 
and extravagant ruperllition. Of the three fe&s into which 
they are divided, that of a hermi^ called Chach^out^ might 
be confidered as the only reafonable one, by tlx obfervation 
of the precepts of the law of nature, of which he has nni^ 
ten exprefs commandments, if it was not corrupted Iw im»r 
ginations and chimeras founded on the metempfychoiis, and ^ 
if it did not bring up its votaries in idolatry. The fecond 
is, that of the philofopher Confucius^ whole memory i s^fo . 
famous throughout China and the neighbouring ftates. 
The dotSlrine of his bugks, as explained by the learned 


men of this country, is nothing but idolatry, or, perhaps, 
a refined atheifm, acknowledging no other God but the 
heavens, or virtue, and Tuppofing, that the human foul eva- 
porates into air at death. The third &£k is, t|;iat of Lan^ 
ihuy origin^JIy a Chinefi^ whofe whok ftudy was 4 ^ con-., 
triving of enchantments, and the impoftures of magic, 
which die unhappily rendered refpedled by a falfe outfide of 
zeal and charity for the poor. Moft of the or Ton^ 

priefts^ofFer no facrifiecs, and give no reljl^fes till* 
tlwy have 2o«|^ted the devil by fome magic charni^or ce- 
remonies, all tending to that wicked purpofe. v 
We now come to the Indian and Oriental 
conftft of, I. TYit Ladrone-JJinnds. T.^'Vh^'Jipan-IJlandsm 
3. I'he Philippincrlfiands, 4. The MduccaAnd Jmboynom 
5. The Banda' IJhnds. 6. TJie iilands of ^elebes^ Gilalo^ 
Ceram^ &c. forround the Moluccas and Banda^lJlarUt^ 

•j.^\itdund^Jkuis%^^rneo^Sumatraj and Java^ and thofe * 
that lie t<Whe eaftwaiT^ Bally ^ Lomboe^ *Iimorj &c. 

8. The ifttoBoT’-lfiandu 9 ^T\if$Andaman^IJlands. 10. The 
Maldiva-IJJands^ And 11. The ifland of Ceyloi\ 4 
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The LaSroniy called alfo the Marian-ljlands^ are about Ladrone^* 
twelve in number ; they are fituate in the Pacific -Ocean^ in lHaads* 
140 degrees of eaft loiigitude> and between 12 and 24 deg. 
of north latitude. Guam^ the larged, is forcy miles long 
and twelve broad. The Spaniards have a fort, and a fmail 
garrifon of thirty' or forty men, in the* chief town of the 
lame name; and mod (hips touch 6ere in their voyai>e from 
Mexico to the Eafi-Indies, Thefe iflands were ilifjovered 
by Magellan^ in hjs voyage to the Spice-Ifiands^ in India^ by 
thp well, in the year 1521. They are remarkable for pro- 
"triMitPg a fruib^ big as a football,! which yield# a foft pulp 
like thiS^jetfmb ofb white loaf, ana is th^rejfore called bread- 
fruit by feameii. Their fwih>failfng (loops, going generally 
twenty>fuur miles in an hour, is another pcculiuriry. One 
of them that was difpatched to Manila in the %PhiUppinc* 

Ifiands performed the voyage in four days, being 1200 
miles. It was at the little ifland of Tinian^ fituate north 
of Gf/^77/i,^*hat lord Anfon^ic^ touched, after pading the Pa- 
cific-Ocean^ his voyage round the world. He found great 
jprefhments in if, the ifland, though uninhabited, abound- 
ing in cattle, fruits, and other neceffaries. 'I'he 'Japan-- 
Ifiands may be feen deferibed in the fame chapter with China, 

The Phiiippine-lfiands arc fituate in the Chinefian-Sea^ 
^between J14 and 131 deg. of eaft longitude, and between iflandf. 

5 and 19 of north latitude ; comprehending the iflands of 
JLuconia^ or Manila.^ TandagOy or^ Samar ^ Majbitte^ Mindona^ 

Luban^ Paragoa^ Panay^ Leyie^ Bohol., Stbu, Sogbn, Negros^ 

St. John., Xollo., and Mindanao. •'I'bey lie 300 miles fouth- 
eafl; of China : and Alamla., the chief, is 400 miles lon^, 
and 200 br^ad. 'Fhey were difcovcied by Ferdinand Ma^ 
•.^y^lor^^Portugueje ^ntleman, who had fervcul his native 
county both in the wars of Afi ica and in the Eaji~ Indies \ 
particularly under Aduquerque., the famous Poitugutfe gene- 
ral, whc^^^iccd Goa and Malacca to the obedience of that 
crown ^Magellan f having a. conlldei able (ha^ in thofe ac- 
tions^Ad finding himieif neglected by th^t^overnmcniHuf 
Porta^fy and even denied, as it is faid, the frail advance 
monih in his pay ; left the ciuirt cf Portugal in 
difgufl-, aid offered bis fervfte to Charles V, then emperor 
«.of 7 / 2 / 27 /y\jjid ki#ig of Spaing to whom he (hewed there 
was a proi'>^lity of difeovgring a way to ihe^Spice Ifiands 
the Ei^l Indies^ by the welt : wher^pon, the command 
of five lir.all (hips being givei l-hi rp^*^ /ft fail from 
Seville on the loth of Augujl, '1519 j and, ftancVng over to 
the coaft of South America, ODiftinued nis voyage ,ttf#he fouth- 
waid to^;%<*deg. wbete he formerly hie upon a (trait, fince 
1 called 
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iSoR Strait of Magellan^ which carried him into* the 
Oceafiy or South^ea \ and then, fleering northward, repail'cd 
the Equator ; after which, he failed Vi/eft over that vafl 
ocean, till he arrived at Guam^ one of the Ladrenes^ cm the 
6th of Marchy 1521, and Joon after came to the Philippine- 
IJlands, which be took^pofleilion of in *the name of the 
king of Spain^ bur happened to be killed in a fkirmifli in 
one of them. His people, however, ai rived afterwards at 
the J'loiucca^s^ or Clove IJlands, where they left a colony, 
and returned to Spain^ by the way of the Cape of Good 
beiqg the fifft men tfuit e|er failed round thc..y.«?be. Br‘ 
was no attempt mftdc by the Spaniards to fubducV*l)r plant, 
the Philippine IJlanJs^ until the year 1564, in the rejgn of 
Philip 11 . Iffog of Spain^ when don Lev:is de Felajco^ vice- 
roy of Mexico^ feiif Michael Lope% Delagajpes^ with a fleet 
thither from Mexuo^ and a force fufficient to make a con- 
quefl of thefc: ifl^^nds, which he named the Philippines^ in 
honour of Philip II. fon of CktrUs V. who wjnjAhen upon 
the throne of Sj.ain^ and they have ever finctr been fubitdi 
to that crown. ^ 

In the late war, Spain having entered Into engagements' 
with France^ in confcqjcnce of the Eainily* Compadt of tlic 
houfe of Bourbon^ it was found expedient i:i Enghmd to de- 
clare war alfo againft Spain \ whereupon a f';rce was fitted 
out from our Eajh India fottlcmciits, particu]»irly Madrafs^ 
fox the concjiiell of the Pkdippine-IJlands. Alauila^ the ca- 
pital, was taken on the 6th by ftorm, 

after twelve days operatiofl ; but to five fo fine a city from 
deftrudlion, it was ilipulatcd to pay a ranfom for it, to the 
amount of a million flerling. ' •» 

The inhabitants of the Philippim^lflands confiflf^’ 
nefe^ Ethiopians^ Malais^ Spaniards Portuguefe^ Pintadoes^ 
or painr^:d people, and MeJleeSy a mixture of all thefe. It 
is obfervable, that rhe features of the blacks oMi^efc iflands 
are as agreeahi? as t- ofe of thei white people. M^la^ ly- 
in'^ between dik j aftern and wcllern continents, ^V2b^ once 
efteemed the belt fituativm in the world for tra dd^f 
veflels failing yeaily to Acapulco in Mexico^ load^?l*(Wn the 
riches of the Eaft, returned, as^hey do at this ^ly, freight- 
ed with filvcr, and make 400 per cent? prQ<*ft. 7 'here is 
not a foil ip the world that p-^oduces greate#' plenty of all 
' jthings neceflary for Hfc, as appears by the rr.ultitrrJe of in- 
habitants foi^cid^^^^he^.nods and mountains, and .only fub- 
Ailed by tire fruits oT^ie eafth, and the venifon they take. 
Norcanlfny country in the v/<ivid appear more beautiful : 
A)r there is a peipccual verdure, and buds, 
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fruit, are foifnd upon the trees , all the year round, as well 
on the mountains as the cultivated gardens. Vaft quantities 
of gold are waOied down from the hills by the rains, and 
found mixed with the fand of their rivers : there are alfo 
mines of other metals, and plenty of cattle of all forts. 

Thefe iflands alfo,^ being hot and moiil, produce abundance 
of .-momous creatures, as the foil dd^s poii'onous herbs and 
flowers, which not oit^y kill thole that touch or tafle tliem^ 
but fo infe£l the air, that many people die in the time of 
their bloflbming. They are alfo fubjeS to terrible earth- 
by one .that happened in 1645, ^ fart of the 
.city Wrtdroverthrowr, an<> no lafs than 3000 peo- 

ple perilhed in the ruins. The Spmijh viceroy reiides at 
Mamla^t and lives in the ftatc of a fovereign prpice. The 
prefent viceroy is an archbifhop, and the fame wjio agreed 
to furrender thefe iflands to general Draper and admiral 
Cornijh^ who commanded on the expedition. The govern- 
ment !s fail to be one of tjie beft in the gift of the king of 
Spain: the a^rhbilhop is a kind of pope in this part of the 
w^d but as the inhabitants are a compound of every /»- 
, ^an nation, every religion is tolerated. 

All the Philippine- IJlands belong to the crown of Spain^ 
except, Mindanao^ the largeft of them next to Manila. It is 
near 2C0 miles long, and '150 broad, inhabited by very dif- 
ferent people ; thofe of the inland country are fuppofed to 
be the aniient Pagan inhabitants, whom the Mohammedans^ 
who poflefs the coafts, have aiiven up into the mountains. 

* 1'hf. Moluccas^ or Clove-^ljlands^ are fituate fouth of 

Philippines^ in 125 degrees of eaft longitude, and between c,. Clove- 
1 degree fouth, and 2 decrees north latitude, comprehend- Iflands. 
Jn^tha .yiands of Lc^hUm^ Machiam^ Motyr^ '"^ernate^ and 
TySr. • T hey produce neither corn nor rice, but the natives 
make bread of fago. ^ Befides the tropical fiui th|y once 
produced g/,C^ quantities of cloves ; but the Dutch tend peo- 
•ple^cvcrjfr^^'ear teP' root up all the plants of ^at kind, Jefl: 
other ly.ions (Iiould poffcis them, and have tr^nfplanted tlio 
cloves which lii s fouth of the^lland of Ceram, 

Molucca- IJIands is Ternate^ which is not 
thfrty milci ^ \ circumference* 

The J 3 an:\>y ^uinug-ljlandsy arc fituate between i27Banda- 
t'and 128 degretvof eaft l.vigitijde, and between 4 and 5 deg, iflands. 
oftfourh l^iLudc, comprehending the ifiunds of Eaniory Pa^ 
leron^ Rojingin^y Poolowayy and Gonapi, ^.'JJIhcre alone ’ pro- 
duce the nutmeg, whith is covercd 'uy^e mace : they alfo 
produce moft of thetropic;^ fruits. But fcarc<^ a corn or 
cattle ; the l^rgefl of them is fcarce twenty miles round. 

. ^ The 
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nrhe Dittth keep the inbabitante entirely dependent on then 
for their proviiTions. 

The iflarids furrounding the Moluccas and Banda^ and 
lying under, or near the Equator, are, Amboyna^ Celebes^ or 
Macajfar^ Giloloj Ceram^ Fiores^ Timor ^ Mijacomhy^ Boutofty 
Bauroy and a few other». 

AMBOTNA is fituafe in 126 degrees of call longitude, 
and 3. 40. of fouih latitude, between the iflands of Molucca 
’ and BandUy and command*} both. It is about feventy miles 
in circumference, and the Dute'j havea ftrong caftle in it, de- 
fended by or 800 men, to protect their^ plantationp J >i^ 
cloves. Here the Rnglijh itn^-Dutch had liScir 
rories and fettlements, amJ had by treaty agreed to divide 
the Spice- IJI^nds between them ; but the Dutchy under pre- 
tence of a plot the Englijh were concerned in againil them, 
feized upon the Englijh factors and merchants, tortured them 
by all the cruel methods they could invent, in order to make 
them confufs a plot, and then put them to dea^. Th^y 
alfo feized upon the EngHJlj (hipping, expellcir the Englijh 
from their fettlements in the Banda- Iflands y which had 
themfelves under the ptote£tion of the king of Great- Britamy , 
and proceeded to mailacre and extirpate the natives, and this 
in a time of full peace, in the year 1622, juft after a treaty * 
was concluded between the two nations for confirming their 
refpe£live rights and poiTefiions in the Eafl-Indies ; and they'*' 
have continued in pollei&on of tbefe invaluable iflands ever 
iince. " 


Celebes, The ifland of CelebesyiOV Macajfary is fituate under the • 
Oilolo, Equator, between the ifland of Borneoy and the Spice Iflands 'i 
Ceram, and is 500 miles long, and 200 broads It produces no fpice, 
fciV. except pepper, but opium in abundance. No plaqjib 

ni(hed with a greater variety of poifons ; and the natives, it 
is faUMfitidy which will have the moft fpeedy operation. 
Their carts, which are dipt in poifon, give mftant death ; 
if a limb be fut off immediately after the wounTiV;^eceived, 
it .will not fav^the patient’s life. The Dutch havi^vjrtified 
this ifland, as a carrier againft all nations that maj^^tempt 
tp vifit the iflands where cloves and nutmegs % 

another large ifland, which liet. under the Lquafor, near the 
Spice- Iflands y is fortified by the Dutch in Jike jnanner. Ce- f 
ram alfo, which covers the nutmeg iflands, have fecurecT ; 
by their foi^ifications^ and will fink any fhip tha^ (hall at- 
tempt to traffic J/Mhofe Teas. 

Senda* The Sudda-l/Slli^ are fituate in *the Indian Ocearty be- 
Ifiands. gj'»ianti 120 degrees erf ^caft longitude, and between 

8 deg. north, and 8 deg. fouth latitude, comprehending the 
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Jflands of Bomett Sumatra, Java, Balfy, Lambte, and 

Banca. 

BORNEO is fituate under the Equator, and is the largeft Borneo* 
iAand in the world, being 800 miles long, and 700 broad. 

The flat country near the coafl is overflowed moft part of the 
year, which makeJ the air very unheathful ; and they build 
their towns upon floats in the middle of their rivers. Befides 
rice, cotton, canes, pepper, and the tropical fruits, diamonds 
are here found of a large fize, and excellent water. The 
coaft is governed by Mohammedan princes, and the inland 
-p‘-* 5 S.jQhabited^by Pagans# • 

is divided into two Ajual parts by the Equa> Sumatra* 
tor, extending five degrees and upufards north- wefl of it, and 
iive to the fouth eaft; and is 1000 miles longik and 150 
broad. This is fuppofed to be the Ophir of the anijents, be* 
ing rich in gold ; but what the Europeans trade with the in- 
habitants chiefly for is their pepper. Both the Englijh and 
Dutch hav^ feveral colonie| and fettlements here : the chief 
of the Britljb fettlements are thofe of Bencoolcn and Fort Marl^ 
bre^ on the weft coaft, from whence the EajUIndia com- 
pany import more pepper than from any other country in /«- 
dia, Bencoolen was taken in the late war by the French^ who 
‘put the Dutch in pofleflion of it ; but the definitive treaty of 
peace has flnce recovered it for the Englijh. I'he coafts are 
poflefled by Mohammedan, and the inland country by Pagan 
princes. ^ . 

JAVA^ fituate fouth of Borneo^ is 700 miles long, and Java. 
*200 broad. The country \% mountainous and woody in the 
middle, but a flat coaft and a great many marfhes render the 
air unhealthful. It produces pepper, fugar, tobacco, rice, 
..cof^ej^oqcoa- nuts, plantains, and other tropical /ruics. The 
Dutch Sre abfolute mafters of the greateft part of the ifland, 
particularly of the north coafl, though there are ftdl fome 
princes beyaqi^the mountains on the fouth<r coaft, who main- 
stain thei,n.Vndepen8ency. Batqviuj in this iflar^, is the ca- 
pital o&^l the Duuh dominions in IndtOy an jr^xceeding fii«9 
town ai^ port, well fortified, and defended ^y a caftle and 
ftro:^>;^!rrLfpn : they have about 20,000 forces in the ifland, 
either Dutch: or formed out o# the feveral nations they have 
•.|pflaved I anCv^they b^ve a fleet of between twenty and thirty 
'men of war, d^th which thcy^ivc law to every power on 
the coaft AJia and Africa^ and to all^he European powers 
chat vifit the Indian Ocean. It was but a liTrJ,? before the Re- 
volution they expelled us our fettiemeitf"at Bantam ; but no 
nation has been dealt more^ cl’uelly ^'ith than t\i^Chinefe^ 
who fled thither, rather than fubmit to the Tartar princes. 

There 
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There are I00«000 of them in the jfland, and about 30900d' 
refided in the city of Batavia^ where they had a particular 
quarter affigned them, and grew very rich by traffic. In the 
year 174.0, the Diiuh^ pretending that the Chinefe were in a 
piotagainft them, f^nt a body of troops into their quarter, and 
demanded their arms, which the Cbinsfe readily delivered up; 
and the next day the governor fent another body of troops, 
with ordeis to murder and maiTacre every one ot the Chinefe^ 
men, women, and children. Some relate, there were 
20,000, others 30,000, that were put to death without any 
manner of tiial; and yet the bari)arou 5 governor, vtjhg^wa^ 
the inftrument of diis cruel proceeding, h&tf*’ih%?i«^,Crrce to . 
embark for Europe^ imagining, he had amafled wealth enough 
to ferure againft any piofccution in HoUaml ; but the 
DuUby fifvling thcmfelves detefted and abhorred by ail man- 
kind for this piece of tyranny, endeavoured to throw the odi- 
um of it on the governor, though he had the hands of all 
the ccuncil of Batavia^ except ejne, to the ord6r for the 
maflacre. The ftates, therefore, difpatched a (facket to the 
Cape of Good-Hope^ containing orders to apprehend the 
vernor of Batavia^ if he came to Europe th .t way, and to 
fend him back to Batavia to be tried. He was accordingly 
apprehended at the Cape, but has never been heard of fince. ' 
It is fuppofed, he was thrown over- Board in bis paffage to Ba^ 
tavia^ that there might be no further enqulEics into the mat- 
and it is fdd, all the wealth this merciful gendeman 
had amciileJ, and fent cA'er before him in four (hips, was calt 
away in fhv'i paflage. Tbc'^ reft of the Suuda- IJIuuds are in- 
coiifiderablc”. 

Andaman The Andaman and Nicehar-lJJands'Wz near the coafl: of 
and W\co- Malacca^ al^he entrance of the bay of Bengal { , 
bar-lflcs. no merchandize but provifions, befides the tropical 'Yruits, 
with whfcch they fupply the Clipping that touch there. 

Maldivia- The Maldivia-Ifiands coniift of numbcrlcf^Jttle rocks, 
liles. juft above th^| water, lying bytvvcen the fiqoator^nd Cape 
Gmorin^ in Hither^ India ^ and afford little m|)I^ than 

rice, the tropical rruits, and fi(h ; befides the little Ihqll^called 
cowries, which ferve inftead of final! calh in moft* ' 

dian nations. I 

Ifland of CEYLON is the laft ifland of note in th^ part of the* 
Ceylon, world. It fituated about 4^: leagues Uovcj^ape Comorin^ • 
betv/een rhe 6ch and votb degree of norlh latitude and 
tween the 79th^l^^82d degree of eaft longitude ; and is 
about fixty leagues and above 200 in CTCumfercncc. 

Some imiiginc to be the Tafi'of^ana of the ant'rtnts. It was 
firft' difeovered by the Portuguefs in 1506, and in iboz, began 

to. 
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to Be vlfitedtiy the Dutch^ encouraged and affifted by 
the natives, fucceiGvely feiied all the forts poiTelTed by the 
Portugueze, whom tbeyr drove quite out of the ifland m 1657^ 
by the redudtion of Colombo^ the handfomeft and ftrongeft 
town in Ceylon. In 1672, the French ma.de an attempt to 
fettle on this ifland ; and the king of Caneli deflrous of em- 
ploying them againil the Dutch^ as he had formerly employed 
the Dutch againft the Portuguefe^ had ceded to them by treaty 
the port of Gottiar^ (ituated at the bottom of the bay of Trin^ 
lyuefnailUj on the eaft fide of the ifland ; but the enterprize 
fail^^ff...the JDf^^^company remained foie matters of the coafts^ 
and of t'lw Vidnamon trade; but wei^ ttill^n bad terms with 
the natives, who continually reprbached them with their 
knavery,, and would place no confidence in them. I'he 
feeds of difeontent once fown (eldom fail to (hoot out. The 
Dutch oh their fide were continually bent upon opprefling 
and enflaving the natives ; their inherent temper^ wherever 
they have kny power, can,never fliew them in the charac- 
'^er of lenity : at laft their repeated cruelties caufed the na- 
tit^dh to rife and dettroy moft of them, with the plantations 
of cinnamon and other fpices; This happened lately in the 
year 1761. Whether they have fince repofTelTed themfelves 
intirely of their fettiements in this ifland is uncertain ; they 
have at leaft endeavoured to do fo, and it is likely they have 
got fome footing ?igaiii, having had for a confiderable time 
pone to oppofe them but the nativ^$; • 

CfTZiOiV produces many things befides cinnamon, with 
'which the inhabitants might carry»on a great trade; fuch as 
long pepper, cotton, ivory, feveral drugs and roots ufeful in 
dying and in medicine, cardamum, mirabolans, fillc, tobacco, 
chednyf «;xedlent timber for building, lead ore,« betel, wild 
honey,*mu{k, wax, cryftal, faltpetre, fulphur, fugar, corcoma, 
rice, of which the carry a. great quantity to the coa(t 

of Cormand^^'^ iron, tteel, copper, gold and filvcr, all forts 
*or precious ftones, except di^onds ; and, laQity, elephants. 
Indeecjil^^e mines of gold and filver are nrohibited to lie 
workeO^/ the precious ftories are all refer/ed for the king; 
and &*iilpha^and faltpetre are not allowed to be exported, but 
are refined cn the illand : whence the commerce of the Dutch 
•• Jnay be faid be confined almoft to cinnamon ; and even for 

' this they tradli^pnly with ihfi natives, adjoining their fet- 
tIdments,^ho mrc l^pt under fubje^lioff by the awe of theif 
garrifons. Tlre^innamon tree does not ^row on all parts 
of the ifland I fome parts produce ver^lew trees, and others 
none at cal^ei fhe cinnamon-field, *Which bc- 
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lORgi wholfy to the Duttbi lies betweea K^amie atid 6<X- 
itesf comprehending the uveft and foirth coafls 4of the ifland, 
I'he bed; cinnamon grows in the neighbourhood of 
and Negamh ; that at Point tk Galles is pretty good ; the reft 
is middling. Cinnamon is divided into three forts ; fineft, 
middling, and coarfe. The beft is taken* from young trees ; 
and as the trees advance in ^ears, the bark degenerates. 
The trees multiply very fad, and almoft without culture: 
but the Dutch, to keep up the value of cinnamon, obftruft 
their propagation. l"he Dutch alfo export a confidetable 
number of elephants from Ctyion to Indtaj^x^hmjjs^ are 
much valued, the Ymalleft felling for upwards dr guineas^ 
and the largeft for about feventy pounds fterling. Their 
teeth are hrger, whiter, and of a finer grain than any that 
\ come from India ov.Jfrica. 

Before the Europeans appeared in India, the Cbinefe were 
mafiers of the trade of Ceylon ; afterwards the Perjians, Ara* 
btans, and Ethiopians came in for a (bare of it y at laft the Dutch 
excluded all other nations. 

Some re- ASIA has much the advantage over the other three 'parts 
feelions on of the world in refpedf to fertility, opulence, and populoufoefs, 
Afja in except where the tyranny of the government has laid an in* 
general, vincible obftacic on them. With regard to its foil, it is plain 
that nature has been extremely munificent to it, and that it 
abundantly repays all the coft and labour expended on it, 
both in the quantity and( quality of its produce; and that the 
grain and fruit it yields, are by far more delicious than thofe 
of Europe, and in much greater plenty and variety. This is 
vifible by what has been faid of Perfia, China, Japan, and 
fome other parts, where the lands are hereditary 1 , and every 
owner encciuraged to make the beft iA every fpot^' iV-hfteaSf- 
in thofe vaft crafts of Afia which groan under fTurkifo 
yoke,nhough naturally as rich and fruitful, at leaft they were 
ifo in better times, and under eaficr governments, fcarce one 
tenth part L turned to the advantage it'^formert^jvas, andt 
snight ftill be,, with proper encouragement. Thm a plain 
indication, that it is not the pretended natural inqc^nce of* 
the inhabitants, but the precarious property of the* lIMif,* that 
makes fo many rich and fruittui countries lie uncultivated, fo 
many once opulent cities and provinces eith^ intirely laU* 
wafte, or fp poorly inhabited in dthe latter ; in the for- 

mer, where propefiv is fecured to th\^ imluftrl'^us owher, 
every country and full of inhabit its ; and among 

thefe, a much greateV^jnumber of ingenious m :n than of rude ^ 
^and idle^^who take pleafure ini^ exerting their* ;q;>plication to . 

trades. 
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tradeti and all Torts of commefcr/all which 

molt naturally (ife aad fall, according to the good or bad 
principles that conftitute ih^ policy of the government. 

Now, confadering the ftite of arcs, religious rites, and civil 
inftitutions, as fpre^ over the face pf our globe, it will ap- 
pear from the lights we have concerning thefe matters, that 
Afta has originally contributed to flie peopling of the other 
parts, and that confequently a good argument may be de- 
duced from hence in favour of the truth of the Mo fate hiftory. 
According to the feriptures, the whole race of mankind ifliied 
from thence at two periods, iirfl:, on the expulsion of Adam 
. from a place fituated neaiithe HgrU and Euphrates ; 

and fecondly, when the^arth wastepeopled upon the deiccnc 
of Noah from the ark at Mount Ararat^ a confyicTable cmi* 
zience likewife in Afia, Mofes himfelf has informed us con- 
cerning the firft inhabitation of many of the eaftern countries, 
and of the names and extraction of the fiift planters of them; 
but whatsis moft remarka]^le in the cafe, the moft ancient 
^ hiilories and accounts we have, thufe of Mofes excepted, are 
f‘iJhcerning fuch countries and kingdoms as lie in the eafterri 
parts of tne world, fuch as EgypU Cfina^ Babylon^ &c. clearly 
fhewing, according to the Mofaic account of things, that 
” ihefe places were the iird inhabited, and the firft cultiva:cd. 
Hence, it would be no difficult matter to evince the progiels 
' pf arts and fciences, of religious ufages, and civil cuAoins ; 
and even to trace the introduftion of many trees, plani«», and 
animals from the fame quarter inlo the more weftern parts* 

* The rite of facrificc •prevailed in the ea/tern Afia^ and 
from thence was brought into the weftern, and into EgypU 
Greece^ and Rome. 'I he Uw o« frtatrimony, inftituted at 

in fpread ilfelf afterwards all over the Weft; arid if 

it wfi the cuftom in Perfia and Egypt^ and in^fome parts r\f 
Greece^ for a brother to marry a lifter, it is very q^iural to 
fuppofe, fhsy; even this pradiice might be taken up fsoqi 

* what n:A:eflarily^paffcd under the firft race of (pen. 'Flije rirp 
of cij[:nmcifion defeended from Abraham into Egypt and Ara^ 
bia. ^ Polyihetfin or idolatry was a very ajrcient corrupyon of 

jftetn Afiatics^ being at Icaft as old as Serug i and we 
find it fpread over AJk’ Minor ^ EgypU and Greece^ though 
, in diiFerenc»mode§. As to Greedy it .leems firft to have ceme 
intoOe//, where Jupiter ^ whofe ggc isfufficicntly afeertamed, 
both li^ed ar4 r^ned. Tile mftic^ion of tlA fabbath, or 
the reft of olr my in fcfcn, is as ^ as the creation, and 
accompani^ Noah into the ark; Greeks^ and other 

ancients, ^Liough more wjtfteaD nati^^s, had if anapngf; tbf m. 
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Thus again, we have very early accounts sn icrtpture of 
she praSice of hunting, which yet in appearance did not ar- 
rive in Grace till the time of Diand^ a daughter of Jupiter^ 
The Ajiatics had corn of every kind ; and the time is in a 
manner known when it was firft brought into Greece^ being 
introduced by Ceres^ who taught Triptdemui the method of its 
cultivation. The GreeHhziot^ then lived upon fruits, acorns, 
plants, and roots. The Ajiatics alfo had the vine, which 
Bacchus meeting with in his excurhons eaftward, he brought 
into Europe^ and for his fervice in that refpedl, had a place 
affigned himamongft the Gods, as the cafe ^d bee^before 
with Diana and The olive, we muft^fuyipt^, was 

unknown in Europe till the building of Athens^ as likewife was 
the horfe ; when, on occalioii of the fabulous contefl: between 
Minerva ajid Neptune about the patronage of that city, Ihe 
produced the olive, and he the horfe; whereas both had 
been long known before in the eaftern parts of the world. 
The art of (hip^building was begpn by Noah in Ihe fabri- 
cation of the ark, and was revived from thence in the ma- 
ritime parts of Phanicia^ from whence it was brought, per- 
haps by Tiphysy into Greece^ and thence travelled wettward, 
if it had not done fo before by means of the Phamicians* 
Mulic was not known in' Greece till the time of Apollo^ Mer-- 
cury^ and Pan^ and yet was in Afta an antediluvian fcience. , 
The fame may be laid of the ufe of metals, which Teem not 
to have been manufadiured jn Greece tiU the age of Vulcan^ 
fon of Jupiter. Alphabetical letters, it is well known, were 
brought into Greece by Cadms thh Phoenician, The cock, 
that moft ufeful creature, and confequently the hen, came 
originally into Greece from Perfsa^ as appears from A^ftophanes^ 
and other authors. The pheafant takes» its name frOttt^the 
river Phajis in Afia.^ which plainly (hews the country* from 
whence |';he Greeks and Romans received this fowl. The 
turkey, an eaftern bird, as the name itfelf did not 

get into England till the reign 9 f king Henry Vlff. The 
Planch call this fowl “ Coq d" Indc,^* or the Indian tgock, 
which (hews, tbatSt was not known amongft them till after 
the difeovery of the Indies. Cherries, as Pliny tells 
brought from Pontus into Italy b/ Lucullus. PUny allb has 
traced the feveral ftages of the plane-tree froni ^ria through 
the Grecian iflands, till it arrived in Italyy anwafled thence 
m the weftefti parts oiGaul. Xll thefe V^rtl|ulars«iend cb 
ihew, that the progreft^ things, has, in fa£l;-i;en from caft 
to weft, and that the^lli^rants for peopling the weftern parts 
had of cot'ife 1>rought meir and fciences, tciventiona, 

fruits. 
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(trufts, mtn^Is, ?egetables, religion, and languages. In part 
along with thein ; and what they had not at firft brought, 
they afterwards endeavoured, if poffible, to fupply themfelves 
with. 
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SECT. II. 

Of Afric0, ^ 

CHAP. I. 

Of Africa in General. 

^ A FRICA, one of* the four principal parts of thcc.v„^,. 

/; 3 L world, lies fouth of Europe^ and weft of Afta^ and 
bounded on the north by the Mediterranean^ which parts it Varies of 
from the former \ and on the caft by the Red Sea^ which fe- Africa, 
.parates it from the latter, to which it only joins by that fmall 
iftlhmus, or neck of land,, which cuts off the communication 
between thefe two feas, and is commonly known by the name 
of Suez. On the fouth and weft, dt is furrounded with the 
main ocean, fo that it may be properly ftilcd a vaftover grov^n 
.peninfula, joined only to thfi continent of AJia by the ifthmus 
abovementioned. It extends a prodigious way, not only on 'gxtent 
each fide of the equator, but of the tropics likewife, thefou- 
them vcrgfF^f it reaching quite to the 35th degree of fouth, and 
the noV^rn almoft t^ the 37th of north latituOe \ whereby 
its utmoft extent, from north to fouth, is almoft feve^ty-two, 
degrees, or about 4320 miles. From eaft to weft it reaches 
^ftill farthe-^, viz. ft^om feventeen weft tq fixty ca^, orfeventy- 
feven degrees of longitude, th^t is, 4620 miles. It is of \ 
triangi/ai or pyramidical figure, the bafe Ijping the northern 
part.,,7fit, which runs along the Ihores of the Jdediter^ 
ranean. and the point or tog of the pyramid the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

• Its (ituati^q fo^T commerce is certainly beyond any of the . ’ 
ot|)er quarters wf world. •It flands, as it wire, in the 
center bAweerf xyff other three, an^^as thereby a 
nearer communication with Europe, Afr., ^nd America, than 
any other qi/rter has with the^ reft $ iov it lies^oppofite Eu-^ 

Xope in tUti^^A^diterranean^ aknoft 1000 miles in 4 line eaft 
^ R 3 an4 



aad weft, from beyond Triptli to Cape Spartel atT the. ftrtitt 
mouth ; the dtftance feldom lOO miles, no where joo leagued^ 
and often not twenty leagues. It is oppofite Afia all the 
length of the ^ed Sea^ north and fouth ; the difiance fome- 
times not being above five leaf^ues, feldom fifty \ and it 
fronts all the fouthern coafi of Afta^ viz. tKb coafis of Cilicia^ 
and that of Indla^ thou^ at a greater diftance, yet much 
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nearer than any other country. It is alfo wonderfully ac- 
commodated for commerce, by the interpoiition of iflands 
from Mctda^nfcar to Ma!iihar\ and more particularly by 
means of the alternate trade winds, which i^dei the na- 
vigation fafe, eafy, Snd cffcllant. Lt^ftly, it li^uppo'Me to 
America^ about the difiandb 0^ 500 te 700 Iea;>urs, :r. ’iding 
the iflands, by a coaft of above 2000 miles ; v/hereas America 
no where joins .Europe or Afia^t except where it niiiy be a 
terra incognita, the former under a diftance of 1000 leagues, 
the latter under that of 2500. 

It is furnifhed with the greatc^ and mod convenient na- 
vigable rivers, and perhaps with as many of them* as any others 
of the chief parts of the world ; fuch are the Nile and N^kia 
' ofi the north (hore, running into the Mediterranean Seal 
the Nigcr^ or Rio Grand, running into the AJantic ocean, 
on the weft fide of Africa ; the Congo, the Zairi, and the • 
Loango, three rivers of prodigious extent, fouth of the line, 
which empty thcmfelvcs into the Ethiopic ocean on the famrf 
v^^:ft (iJc, but beyond the^ Gold Coajl : alfo the Natal, the 
Prio St, Efprii, the Melinda, and the Mozambo, all rivers of 
a very great length and breadth, i^hich empty themfclves into * 
the Indian oceati on the eaft fide of Africa, Befides thefe, 
there arc innumerable others, which though not equal to 
them, are yqr very noble ftreams, fitted for navigivon and 
commerce; and was this country bleflfed with a people qua- 
lified Idf trad, and bufinefs, they might become the medium 
of an endlefs commercial correfpondence. It indeed, po- 
pulous to a greater degree thaq commonly thought ; the foil • 
Miitfiil, ai'.d the air falubrious : and, if once a turp /or in- 
duftry and the ^rts was introduced among the natives, a 
greater quantity of the European produce and matiufailures 
might be exported thither, thall to any other country in the 
whole world. And, as in general, they i|tand in great neec^ 
Qf Europear^ commodities, fo tjjey have the mm valuable re- 
turns to make for them. This is not ve of j^rade be- 

tween Europe ani^^iS : Europe calls for**«?]»afl: variety of 
goods from J^ta. ana *^<9 calls for more m^ey than any 
thing elfifTrom Europe yet tBe|^ feems to be I^^ind of pe- 
culiarity in this trade, to the infinite adyanta^^ri[^articularJy . 

of 



oF Indktt^ni Chinrfi commerce^ and the grezt diSidi^an^ 
tagj^ of mofty if not all tlia nations of Europe: for the 
trade of drains the whole weftern world of their ready 
money, in return for their mere produfis and manufadiures. 

However, in the main, this is not fuch a difadvantage to £«- 
rope as Come are inclined to think ; and it need only be ob- 
ferved, that feme great politicians haee looked upon gold and 
filver in no other light than as commodiues, and ought to be 
as freely exported and imported, except in our own coin, as 
any other whatfoever : and, if Europe at prefent contained 
all the gold and filver that Africa and America have; ever pro- 
duced, it is to oe queftioned, wheth^ (be ssiight be faid to be 
jever the richer, by reafoq^that gold«nd filver would then be 
as was faid of Solomon*s time, as plenty as the dopes in the 
dreets, and therefore of little or no value. So that a com- 
merce which takes ofF from the Europeans fome proportion of 
its filver, may be as neceifary as any other, to keep its value 
equally wilh that of gold, the latter always finding its value 
according to the quantity of the former. 

T to return to the valuable returns the Africans have to 
make, which the Europeans experience, from the (hare of 
traffic they carry on with them at prefent ; to what a degree they ^ » r 

ebound in gold, we have not only the teftimony of ihcPortuguefe^ ^ f 

the Dutch^ and the French ^ as well as the Englijh^ who have fet- ^ ^ 
tiements on the coadof Africa^ but the vouchers of the moll 
authentic hiftorians. There is no country in the world, fays 
Leo Africanui^ richer in gold and (fiver, than fome kingdoms 
in Africa^ as thole of MandkigOy E^hpia^ CongOy Angola^ Bu^ 
tua^ ^iticui^ Monomotopa^ Cafati^ and Mehenemugi, By 
means of fettlements of ilrength on the continent or Africa^ 
the Eufcp'fSAs might, \]y the exchange of their commoaities, 
draw into their hands all the gold of thofe countries. And 
here is a prodigious number of elephants, which woqld not 
only facilitate the inland intercourfes of commerce, but alfo 
•afford a very beneficial branch of traffic, in the ^eth of thefe 
notable animals. In the fame* hiftorian are numberlels paf- 
fages relating to thofe rich mines, and (helping how eafy k 
woulf!»be for the Europeans to carry on a very extenfive traf- 
fic with that part of the globt. This account of the great 
jtrcafurcs of Africa is confirmed likcwifejby the Nubian geo- 
grapher, who Isys, that the king of Guinea^ the great;e(l city 
inwall th^cpun>2ies/r Negrolahd^ has a mafs of geid of thirty 
pounds weight. *it was naturally p^duced in the mines; 
which is cor^leccly pure, tough, and malleable, without 
having been f melted by the ordinary^ arts of •refiqjng that 
metal from ul’^oative ore, JAther Labat has delcended to a 
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irerjr minute fpecificatlon of a great varieqr of rich nhtnm, whicht 
be fays, are Very fliamefully worked by the negroes, by realbni 
pf their being totally ignorant of the nature of mining ; nor 
have they ever yet come to the 'main vein of any of their 
mines. Copper is the next valuable ore found in this part of 
the world. The quantity of it is not ftjlly fearched intOy 
though there is good reaflfon to believe it is fo exceeding great, 
that it is commonly faid amongft them, that the mountains 
which we call Atlas^ are all copper. On the northern coafts 
they have fuch plenty of corn« that their fields, though but 
very meanly cultivated for want of a knowledge in agriculture, 
yield theni an hundred-Md increafe.; Gums, iv6ry, wax, civet,, 
pftrich'feathers, are in ftich quantities, that any expence of« 
iliem can Ijparce ever be miffed : and in thefe warm climates, 
the country, befides what nature has of herfelf difleminated, 
h, and muft be capable of improvement, in all the niceft 
and mod eftimable produflions, which the well-cultivated 
world fupplies us with, from othej places in the fadie latitude. 
It cannot be doubted but the fruitful rich lands every wheroP 
to be found upon the coafts, and within the country, Wpon 
the banks of the rivers near the Cr*M Coafts and the Skeue^ 
Coafts would produce all the richeft articles of the Eqfl and 
fVeJi- India commerce. The fpices of Banda^ Tirnate^ and 
Amboynoj might be produced on the rich and fruitful (hores of 
Melinda^ on the eaft fide, or of the Slave^CoaJi on the weft 
j[ide of Africa I and that as eafily, and to as great advantage, 
as where they are now produced $ the latitude being the fame, 
and (he foil not unlike.* SThe citinamon of Ceylon^ the tea of 
and and the coffee of Mocha^ ^ox\^ all threO 

be produced on the fame coaft, from the Kio ^ St. Efprit^ 
knd fouthward to the river Natale\ a teq^^perate, femi]^ healthy; 
and manageable foil. It has been affirmed chat the ftigars of 
Earba^HS and Jamaica^ as alfo the ginger, cotton, rice; pep- 
per, or pimento, with the cocoa, the indigo, ^d every other 
plant which^omes from thele iflands, woiM to as eafily pro-4 
jduced in Africa^ and the crops equally profitable and plen- 
tiful, if rupportek.by the fame induftry as in America we 
are affured that ginger, cotton, and indigo, have been at- 
tempted by the Englijh fa£Wries on the Gold- Coaft of ^ 
frica^ where they have thriven to admiration. Upon thg 
foundation of thefe fads, nothing fceitiS wanting to render 
Africa eqtal by natqre, Vf not in man]^e(jfeds, 'J[u^rioito tb 
any of the other pail^of the world : fo K i Au gh the middle 
of it, lying beiw%n the tropics in the torricLzone, and un'<^ 
der the^ne,*is exceecfhig hoa; vet even in thmj^tteft part ii 
is habitable and inhabit^ j ana the people in plentjs,. 

bavff 
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kave canK corn, cooling fruits, (hades and rivers, and live 
very agreeably add healthy : as, for inftance, in the ifland of 
St. ^ofttas^ under the very line ; alfo on the Gold-Coqft^ 
and in the kingdom of Benin and Angola on the weft Ihore ; 
and in Ethiopia^ Melinda^ the coaft of Zanguebar^ and feveral 
of the more inteAiperate places on the eaftern fliore. But 
making allowance for fome of thf inland countries remote 
from the fea, which we are told are without water, and there^^ 
fore defert ; yet are they not equal to the uninhabited waftes 
of Europe^ Ajia^ and America. Notwithftanding this, Africa^ 
in the refpedt of feeling no cold, has an advantage over the 
other parts of the world : the mofll nortlfferly latitude is about 
37. and the moft foutherly aboat*35 degrees ; fo that the far 
larger part enjoys the iineft and moft temperate, climate. It 
is, however, melancholy to obferve that a country which has 
near 10,000 miles of fea-coaft, and noble, large, deep rivers, 
(hould yet have no navigation ; ftreams penetrating into the 
very cenfer of the country, but of no benefit to it ; inniimo^ 
rable people, without knowledge of each other, correfpon- 
detlce, or commerce. At the entrance of thefe rivers into 
the fea are the moft excellent harbours, prodigious in number, 
deep, fafe, and calm, covered from the wind, and capable of 
being made fecure by fortifications \ but no (hipping, no 
trade, no merchants, even where there is plenty of merchan- 
dizes. In (hort, Africa^ though a full quarter of the globe, 
ftored with an inexhauftible treafure, and capable, utyier 
proper improvements, of producing fo many things delightful, 
las well as convenient witliin itfelf, feems utterly negledled by 
thofe who are civilized themfelves, and its own inhabitants 
are quite^ifollicitous of reaping the benefits which nature has 
pro\^d^!^or them. «What it affords in its prqfent rude un- 
imprbved date is folely given up to the gain of others, as if 
not only the people were to be fold for (laves to th>ir fellow 
creatures, bi^ the whole country was captive, and produced 
its treafures mePely for the ufe and benefit of nhe reft of the 
world, and not for their own. ^ 

Whether, inftead of making flavesjtff thefe people, 
would not rather become fuch nations that aflfume to them - 
felves the name and chara&er of Chriftians, to give them 
relifh for the blefl^ngs of life, by extending traflto into their^^q,^. 
country in the lar^iTdegree it will admit of, and introducing 
Simong jhem^hr^ore civAized arj^and cuftdms, may be 
fubmitted toj^^imderation. The jfutch^ by recommending 
their drefs snd introducing their cuftoms in the Spice-IJlands^ 

' have woji;;;.^' mully humanized’ the iifliabitants^ who were as 
ftrstnge iiu^ir manners as the negroes. But it is to be 
' feared;^ 



fesred, that while the flave-trade with cbefe peoples cqntiouet 
CO be the great ob}e£l of the Europeans^ it wilLever fpiric up 
ware and boftiKties among the negro priocea and' chiefs,, for 
the foke of making captives of each other for fale. This» 
therefore, will ever obftru^t the civilizing thefe people, and 
extending their trade into the bowels oiAfritOy which, by the 
contrary means, might beaeafily pradicable. The obtaining 
a competent number of fervancs to work, as the negroes at ' 
pcefent do, in the colonies belonging to the feveral Euro^ 
fean potentates, who have fettlements in America^ does not 
feem at all |pDpra£ticable. Europe in general affords num- 
berlefi poor and diArcfledf objects for that purpofe ; and if 
thefe were not over-worked, as the jQegroes are in Tome of 
the Americati^ colonies, the Europeans wpuld make as good 
iervants for the planters as the blacks do ; and, if alfo all 
the Europeans were upon a level ia regard to the price of la- 
bour in their colonies, they would all, very probably, find 
*heir account in laying abfoletely afide ihr (I ive-titde, and 
cuUivating a fair, friendly, hum.anc, and civilized commerce • 
with the Africans. ^ 

Ancient AFRICA OQce contained feveral kingrloms and dates, emi* 
Ante of nent for the liberal arts, for wealth and power, and the moft 

Africa, cxtenftve commerce. Then armoft all the northern parts of 

Afriia were full of people, from the Red Sea to the Atlantic 
ocean ; the kingdoms of Egypt and Ethiopia were much cele- ’ 
braced, and the rich and powerful itate of Carthage extended 
her connmerce to every part 8f the then known world : even 
the Britift} (bores were vifit^d by ifer fleets, till "Juha^ king 
of /ViT/rrVir and tributary to Carthage^ unhappily called in 
the Romans^ who, by the afliflance of the Mauritanians ^ fub- 
dued Carthage^ and made all thekingdof^ and 
fubjed; to them. After this, the natives conftantly plundered, 
andconfe^uently impoverifhed by the governors fent from Rome<^ 
neglet^ed their trade, and cultivated no more qf their lands 
than might fe^yre for their fubfiflence. UpAi t1\e decline of 
tlyj Roman empire, in the fifth century, the north of Mrica 
was over-run by ikr? Vandalsy a barbarous northern people, 
who contributed flill more to the deftrudiion of arts and fei- 
ences ; and, to add to this cowitry’s calamity, the Saracens 
made a fudden conqueft of all the coafts of fgypt and Barbary 
in the fevenrh century : thefe were a't^efwards fucceeded by 
the ^«r^r;«and boclr being oT the MUn^fttdan j^cligioi^ 
whole profeflbis carry Icfolation with th^aAherever they 
come, the ruin of that,onwe.flouri(bing part of Ike world was 
thereby cqpipic^ted, ^ ^ 
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Three, different people inhabit this continent, namely. 

Pagans^ Mobamnudans^ and Chrifttans. The firft^re the moft 
numerous, poflelEng t.he greateft part of the country from the 
tropic of Cancer to the Cape of Good Hope^ and thefe are ge« 
nerally black. The Mohammedaru^ who are of a tawny com- 
plexion, polTefs all the nohhern (horesof Africa. The 
people of Abyjftnia<^ or the Upper Ethiopia^ are denominated 
Chriftians, but retain abundance of Pagan and Jewijb rites : 
there are bme other Chriftians upon the fea-coafts on almoft 
every fide of Africa \ but the number is fmall, compared with 
that of the Pagans or Mohammedans. There ar^ alfo. feme 
. feujs on the north of Africa^ who manage#ail the little trade 
that part of the country js yet poffeied of. But it is remark- 
able, that though the Carthaginians^ who inhabit^ this very 
country of Bariary^ had greater fleets and a more extended 
commerce than any other nation, or than all the pbople upon 
the face of the earth when that ftate flouriihed, the prefent 
inhabitant} have fcarce any merchant (hips belonging to them^^ 
and no other (hips of force* than what Sallee^ Algiers^ Tunis^ 
and-Sr/^tf//, fit out for pyracy, and thefe but few and fmall, 
their whole ftxcngth not being able to rcfift a fquadron of 
European men of war. 

• • There are fcarce any two nations, or indeed any two of 

the learned, that agree in the modern divilion oi Africa 

and for this very reafon, that fcarce any traveller has 

trated into the heart of the country, and confcquenily we * 

muft be content to acknowledge oftr ignorance of the bountft, 

' and even the names of fev<fral of (ho midland nations. I'hcfe 
may ftill be reckoned among the unknown and undifeovered 
parts of the world ; but, according to the heft accounts and 
Africa tqay be commodioufly divided into ten 
parts, •coriftfting of, i. Egypt. 2. Ethiopia Superior, 3. OwW/- 
Zanguchar^ with A.^l ; all which lie on the call 1^' Africa, ovjly dt- 
4. MonoemugL Monomotapa^ and Caffraria^ called by S)me *vided 
• the Lower EtJhoph^ which lie on the fouth. ^ Guinea^ on parts. 
the fouth*weft. 6. Nigritial or Negroland in the middle of 
Africa^ extending almoft quite through thpeountry irem caft 
to weft, on both fides of the great river Niger. 7. Zaara^ or 
the defart to the northward #of A^/gr/Vw. 8. Biledulgerld^ 

^the ancient Numidia to the northward of Zaara. 9. The 
empire of Fe% and Afemcco^ containing the north«weft part of 
Africa. ^10. 7r^e^:ift of on.tbe northpcontainiiig 

the coumrics c" Tunis^ and Barca. 
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CHAP. 


Of Egjpt. 

ffamtt »/ 'p'GY^T ia fuppofed to derive its name from Egyptus, the 

Egypt. brother of DanauSy once fovereign of this country. The 

Hebrews and Arabs called it Mifraimy from the Ton of Chanty 
and grand fon of of that name; and it has alfo been 

known by tne naiii;; of Cfptusy the capital city of Upper Egypty 
from whence the natives are called Cgphtisy as the Chri();ians 
of Egypt are at this day ; and though not the moft numerous * 
are looked upon to be the true defcendants of the ancient 
Egyptians.’ The call this country which fig- 

nifies one that is overflowed. 

^ is fituatcd on the north- call part of being 

'es Jitu- Mediterranean Tea on the north ; by the Red»^ 


fitting and ifthmus of SueZy which divide it from Afia^o^ 

gxtuu, wards the eaft ; by the empire of AbyJJinia and Nubia towards 
the fouth ; and by the defart of Barca towards the wefi. It 
extends from the 21ft degree of north latitude, to the 
and a few minutes beyond ; and confequently muft be about 
600 miles in length from fouth to north ; but the breadth in’ 
many places does not feem to be near 200. 

Ai% * The air of this counti^is not healthful, the fituation be- 
eersy and ing very low; the mud, w|]ich covers thebefi part of it after > 


fartiUtj, 


ffnanda^ < vertlowinge or the river JMUe, las to its 1 iig, geoerapbq[S 
the inform us, that it corrsifi^nds 9xa£tly ^itint^l rainy feafons 
• between the tropics. Vhey commence in Ibe mountains 

about tbejn^gifining of "May y and thd water ofvjie Nde be- 
gins to fwell about the middle of it ; fo that tiutrerkre fifteen 

days 


the overflowing of the Nilcy fending up a noifome vapour. 
The fandy defarts alfo, which encompafs Egypt on three fidcs, 
render it exceffive hot. Nor are there more than^^'^ fprings 
in the whole^country to refrefli the parched inhabitanis ; fo 
that thc^ feem to be under a necef&ty of building their towns 
pn the banks of the Nile. Accordingly, moft of them ftand 
pear the rive^^upon rifing ground, fo made by ftt or nature ; 
Md when the river overflows, thky appear like fo many iflands, 
which have acouiQiunication with rach other only by Hioats. 
It feldom rains in fummer ; but in the winter, modern tra- 
vellers aflTure us, it rains plentifu^My fometimes, efpeclally in the 
Lower Egypt. However, the fertility of the country, efpecially 
in corn, is not owing to thefe rains^J^t*to the courfe and ' 
< verflowinge of the river Ntle, lAs to its geographq[S 
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days allowed by nature for the courfe of th'tf sO^ater from the 
latitude of Ethiopia to that of Egypt^ whidh is efteemed a pretty 
exa£t allowance ; the diftance being from 13 or 15, to the 
latitude of 28 and 30, which may very well correipond with 
the time. As to tl^ continuance of the inundation^ this is faid 
to be juft the fame^ keeping time wkh the rains $ for as it ia 
in feveral parts of Mrica^ fo it is in Ethiopia^ the raina abate 
at the beginning of September^ and ceafe by the beginning of 
Oefober, Thus the inundation anfwers exadly fifteen days^ 
the fame fpace as before. After the rains begin tp abate in 
Ethiopia^ the inundation of the river be^inar to abate in^^^f; 

* and ten days after the rains ceafe in Ethioplay the Nile is quite 
reduced to its ancient channel in Egypt. Thisbeing th^ cafe, there 
can be no room any longer to doubt of the rains^in Ethiopia 
being the caufe of this inundation. In regard to the'heighc ter 
which the waters rife. Tome authors give an account of the 
fwell beingiabout forty feet in height perpendicularly; whicli^ 
though it be extraordinary to imagine, and muft, in our ima- 
ginafipn, as before obferved, place all the towns on a hilly 
iituation, or fuppofe them to be laid under water ; yet, fince 
fo many affirm it for truth, we muft allent to what they fay. 

The cffc^ls of this inundation are fruAifying the earth, not 
only moiltening it inftead of rain, but enriching the land 
with the fattening fliifw fubftance, which It receives from the 
richnefs of the foil in Ethiopia^ from whence it comes. This 
is faid to be peculiar to the river Nile^ as the country of Ethi^ 
qpia is rich and fruitful beyond all tjiat part of Africa. It is 
true, that the Niger^ the Congo^ and feveral other rivers on 
the coaft of Africa^ which overflow the country, do make it 
^ fruitful^ fnrich the foil as well as \YitNiU does, but none 
in fo exr/adrd inary a manner. 

EGYPT is commonly divided into lower, middle and 
upper. DMJson 

^ LOWER E^t^or Egypt properly fo called, is/o ftiled on ^ 
account of its fituation, accordihg to the courfe of the A/ir 7 s,Xower 
it being'the laft of the three through whicl^hac river runs, Egypt, 
and from which it difeharges itfelf into the fea. It is bounded 
on the fouth by Middle Egypt^ On the north by the fea, on the 
weft by the defart of Barca, and on the eaft by the ifthmus 
Of Suez. This country^ very fertile, and fo well improved, 
thaHc abounds v^ith^fture grounds, corn, wine, ike, dates, 
fenna, caflfa, bat W'^^edicinal drugs, ^ants, and fome other 
valuable articles ' Its principal townsirijre, 

BUSIRIS,'>in ancietUi^ty, bec nowAlwindled intg a viU. 
lage called.^/^9^r« MteaniriB^ bjf the Turks called Scanderic, Principal 



h'fikMte H tb« mputi) of the Catf^m branclr of'tbe Nitf, 
where it forme a noble /pacious haven, in form of a crefcent | 
«nd which, though not very fafe, is much frequented. This 
city b^afts of i|ts antiquity, having been built by Alexander 
the Great after the taking of Tyre, that hq might prefirve the 
trade between India zad^Europe, which he found, to his great 
diflTatisfadtion, was ruined by the deftrui&ion of Tyre : fo 
great a value was fet upon the Eajl-India trade even in 
^hofe days. This trade from India was carried on for many 
ages with injUnite advantage by the Tyrians \ and Alexander^ 
who was ill adviM in extirpating the Phoenician merchants, 
to make the world amen^, ere£led this city, making it a free 
port, and giving it his own name. * But though he exerted . 
his utmoft fagacicy and authority to bring the IntEan mer- 
chants to' fettle there, and make it the ftaple of their ma- 
nufaiElures, a great part of their commerce took another turn, 
and pa (ling from India by the river Oxus, and the^city of Sa-- 
manand into the Cafpian Sea, and thence by land to Irapezond^ 
from whence it eroded the Euxine Sea, and pailing othe^' 
neighbouring Teas, at length centered in the city of Corinth, 
which by that means became a great and opulent city, Alex-- 
under, however, fo far prevailed, that a great part of the trade 
from India came this way, particularly fuch of it as was car- 
ried on at the coaft of Malabar, and in the Perjian gulph, 
which coming up the Red Sea, landed goods at Elam, now 
*Suc%, and they were thence carried over land to the NiU, 
•and then again by water to Ah^andria. That this city, in 
the mod flourifoing date of its commerce, was a large, opu- 
lent, flrong, and magnificent city, is certain; and that, 
fince the decay of its trade, it is now ‘little than the 

Ikeleton of what it has been, is not Tefs true, I^cdhfiagra- 
tion 1^' the Saracens, indeed, e(Fe£ted,|t8 prefent ruinous date, 
in comparifon to what it was* in its fplendor. It has dill fonie 
trade, and^^is pppulous, but not confide^bk?. Rofeito alfo, 

^ and Damietta, and even Grand Cairo, have loft the fund 6f 
** their weahh sqjd glory from the time that the P%firtuguefe 
unhappily for them, found the way to the Eajl-Indies by the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The ground Alexandria ftands upon is fo extremely low, 
that it can fcarce be difcerned by .rggjrixers till they are jvft 
, upon ic,^which was probab^ the oo^fion of erefling that 
famous Pharos, or Tygh-watci\ tower, is^muently mendbned 
in hiftory for a fea-i^Ji:* In the roouT^it there is now 
, built j caftle; vyhiclaferves^for tLr^fame pin^ofe. The old 
" . -fown of Alexandria ftretched/rom to weii,.^d was about 
feven miles in circumference, but is\iov^ia^heap of ruins, 

^ Ycarce 
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fcarce any thing;! being left ftanding, except otie long ftieet, 
indifferently, built, with fome houfta facing the harbour, ..and 
a part . of the walb^ which are .very magnifioent, having 
great fquare towers at about aoo paces diflant from each ^ 
ocher^ and a iictlp tower between them. « It was built upon 
arches, iupported by marble pillar^, and under every boufe 
were cifterns, to receive the waters of the NiU^ which were 
conveyed thither by aqueduAs. Among the ruins are Seve- 
ral fine pillars of porphyry and granate, with hieroglyphics 
upon them. But the fineft piece of antiquity ftijl left ftand« 
tng is Potnpey\ pillar, about 200 pacQs from the town, 
erCiSled by Julius Cafar^ in memory of his vi£lory over that 
great man, who fled thither from the battle of Pharfalia^ 
and was murdered on the Egyptian coafl. 

The body of the pillar is one intire piece of g/anite niar-poigp.y»j 
ble, or fome compofition as durable and beautiful as marble, pillar^ 
The heit^ht of it is fevcnty feet, and the circumferen<^ci>' 
twenty-five, with a noble Capital and bafc ; on which are fe- 
veral hieroglyphics. It is amazing how fach a prodigious 
ftohe could be brought here, and as difllculc to conceive with 
what kind of engine it was raiftd. Some imagine it was 
made or caft upon the place, and this has occaftoned it to be 
'fuggefled, that the ancients had an art of calling ftone, and 
pf imitating, or rather excelling, the moft beautiful pieces 
of natural marble, particularly the Egyptians-^ but this is 
much doubted by the learned. • * 

The next confiderable , place jto is Rofetta^ a 
healthy, pleafant, and’ populous city, lituatc on a branch of 
the NiUk I'he chief buiinefs cf the inhabitants is carrying 
the Eur^'f merchandizes, which are brought hither from 
AUxdhdl'ia^ to Cairo ifi boats. For this purpofe^the Europe^ 
mii have their vice- confuls and fa£fors to expedite ^^liuncis, 
and all letters and bills brougfht from Alexandria, Letters 
of confequenco conveyed by land acrofs r^eDefartby 
'•foot-meflengers diredlly to Cairo, 

About an hundred miles eaftward of Rof^ta^ Hands the city 
of Damieia, oxPeluJiim^ in one of the eaflern branches of the 
NiUj about ten miles from thj mouth of it. It is reckoned 
one of the^keys of is large, though ill builr, and 

dias about 25,000 hib^^ants, without reckoning a good, 
large, and populousi.ftown, on the ocher fide of^the river, 
chfefly inhabited.' bvffailors anwfiiherm^*i, and a much greater 
number of ftra.r/ers from all parcs,^^ account of tratfle, all 
which have ^iitributed^imc a Ijttle tc^make \u opuknt and 
confider^lf^ The tiy^s and villages between rhis city and 
Cairo li^reS&y thi)dc, and a good number of the inhabitants 

are 
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are employed, fome in hatching vaft multitudes of eggr M 
ovens, and rearing the chickens ; and others in making great 
Miibod of quantities of Sal Ammoniac. This fait is procured from the 
tnakit^ foot which arifes from the burnt dung of animals chat feed 
SaU^o- only on vegetables ; but the dung of thefq animals is only fit 
mac in to burn for Sal Ammon^c during the four firft months of 

^SyP^* the year, when they feed on frefli fpring grafs, which, in 

Mgyptj is A l^>nd of trefoil, or clover; for when they 
feed only on dry meat it will not do. The dung of oxen, 
buffaloes, (beep, goats, horfes, and apes, at the proper 
time, is as fit as the dung of camels for this purpofe ; it is faid 
that even human dung ^|s equal to any other. The foot 
arifing from the burnt dung is put into glafs veflels, and thefe 
veflels into' an oven or kiln, which is heated by degrees, and 
at laft, ui^ed with a very ftrong fire for three fucceffive nights 
and days ; the fmoke firft fhews itfelf, and in a fhort time 
after, the fait appears adhering to the glafles, qfid, by de- 
grees, covers the whole opening.** The glalTes are thus bro- 
ken, and the fait taken out in the fame ftate and form in 
which it IS Tent to Europe. 

Middle- MIDDLE Egypt is fituate between the Upper and Lower, 
;ggypc. having the former on the fouth, and the latter on the north, 
the Red^Sea on the eaft, and the defart of Barca on the weft. 
At prefent it is chiefly known by the names of Bakeirah and 
Benefor. It is divided in two by the Nihy on the banks of 
Which the foil is fruitful ;< but more fandy and barren the far« 
ther the land runs from it. e 

Cairo. CAIROy the capital of^ Egypiy and by far the largeft arfd 
moft populous in the whole kingdom, is pleafantly fituated 
on the Nile. It appears from the vaft numl|^of fquares, 
caravanferaV, bazars, ar.d other fuefh public biKfdihgs, to 
have boen a place of extrac*’dinary commerce, now decayed, 
lince the trade to the Eafi^Indies by the way of the Cape 
of Good-H^e ; yet it (till is famed for manufadures, 
cfpecially that of Turkey carpets, jind a good trade by means 
Cajlle of caravans^ The begicrbeg, or viceroy of the whole 

Cairo. kingdom, refides here in the caftie, which ftands on the top 
of a hill in the ' fouth-quarc^r of the city, and commands a 
noble profped); of it and the environs. It is two or three 
miles in circumference, and appeqj^kft another city. Th^ 
walls ZTO high and thick, w[rh towersyafter the ancient way 
of foi riheation ; an\ it is fai^ that th^ are fcMvrsrl fubCer- 
raneous vaults or pafl3|jes leadif.? from them to diftant towns. 
But wjiar tcavt'Uers 4 kem tc^be tmi«p^oft takep.«with here, is 
a well 280 feet deep, whichiias ooHw.ed the pameof 
feph' 5 ^ This and another axe tSk^onlgr fprihgs ih the 
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kingdom of* £gypf- There are alfo (hewn, in the ruins of 
a noble building, which is pretended to be J^eph'a half, 
where he fat in judgment, thirty fine pillars of neban mar- 
ble, with part of the roof overlaid with gold and azure. 

Bstweeh three and four leagues to the weftward of PjramJs 
Cairoy ftand thofe* three vaft pyramids fo Juftly the admira- e^Egypt; 
tion of all that view them. That* which has fuffered Icaft 
by the injuries of time, is fituated on the top of a rock, in 
the fandy defart of Lybiay about a quarter of a mile to the 
weft of the plains of Egypty above which the rock rifes up- 
wards of an hundred feet with an eafy alcent. £ach fide of 
this pyramid, at the bafe, b 693 feqt, acchrding to the Eng- 
lijh ftandard ; its perpendicular height is 499 feet ; but if 
taken as the pyramid afeends, inclining, then the height is 
equal to the breadth of the bafe, viz. 693 feet, yhe whole 
area of the bafe contains 480,249 fquare feet, or eleven 
acres of ground, and 1089 of 43,560 parts of an acre. This 
pyramid i^ afeended on the^utfide by fteps , the breadth antlv-- 
depth of every ftep is one intire ftone, many of them thirty 
feet ih length, and the number of fteps from the bottom to 
the top is 207. On the north fide of thb pyramid, going 
thirty*eight feet up an artificial bank of earth, there is a nar- 
row, fquare paflage, leading into the pyramid, about three 
feet and a half high, and three feet and a quarter broad : 
this paflage is very fteep, and runs downwards ninety- two 
feet and a half ; the fmoothnefs and evennefs of the worl^ 
and the clofe knitting of the joints, fhew it to have been 
the labour of fome exquifite’ hand * the curious traveller hav- 
ing pafled, with lighted torches, through this ftraif, which, 
towards the. End grows (b narrow, that he is forced to creep 
upon his Jelly, corner into a plye fornewhat Jarger ; but 
nothing worth defcription is obfo^ed in it, except the mon- 
ftrous bats, faid to exceed a f^ in length, by wh^ch it is 
inhabited. TJjje length of tj^bfenre broken place contains 
tighty-nine feer. The brea^ unequal, fuppofed fo have been 
dug for the difeovery o^ome hidden treafure. On the lefr„ 
adjoining the narrow .entrance firft pafted,^ ftone eight or 
nine feet'high muff be climbed up, to enter upon the lower 
end of the firft gallery, of whkh the pavement rifes gently, 

And confifts of fmoqth polilhed marble, of a white and ala'- 
bafter colour, being five feet in height, and as many 

inbreadtlv. This gallery chains in .length iioTeet; and 
at the end begins a fecond ypllery, f/very (lately piece of 
work, not-in^erior in matfl^Ss or vCttrl^anlhip to the moft 
magnificenf^uildiqgj^The lAgth iff this gd!lery,ls 124 
feet, aad‘*if we confider the narrow entrance at the mouth of 
N^od. Hist, feu XLIII. S the 
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. the pyrainid» by which the firft defcent b made, and the 
length of the iirft and fecond galleries, by which the afcent 
is again in one continued line, and leading to the middle of 
the pyramid, we may eafily apprehend the reafon of that 
ftrange echo of four or five voices, mentioned by Plutarch^ 
or rather of a long continued found, which is heard on dif- 
charging a mufket at tbccentrance ; for the found being (but 
in, and conveyed in thofe dole fmooth paiTages, as in lb 
many pipes or tubes, finding no ifiue out, makes a rcpcrcuf- 
iion upon itfelf, and caufes a confufed noife and circulation of 
the air, which by .degrees vanilhes as the motion ceafes : but 
to return. This fetond gallery is paved and lined with white 
polilhed marble, cut in uaft fquares.or tables: the roof is 
of the fame^ materials ; and thejundurcs of the ftones are fo 
clofe and exa£t, that they are fcarce perceptible* The 
height of this gallery is twenty- fix feet, and the breadth fix ; 
and there are benches on each fide of polilhed ftone. Faffing 
from Che fecond gallery, through a fmall fquare hole, into 
^ome clofets, or little chambers, lined with Jhibaic marble, 
there is an entrance to a very noble hall, or chamber, which 
ilands in the centre of the pyramid, equidiftant from all the 
fides, and almofi in the midft between the bafe and the top. 
The floor, Tides, and roof of this room, are all of exquifite; 
tables of ^ehaic marble. From the top to the bottom of it 
there are but fix ranges of ftone ; and the ftones which covet 
it are of a ftupendous length, like fo many huge beams lying 
flht, and traverfing the rdom, and nine of thefe form the 
roof. The length of this |pall is fume what more than thirty-- 
four Englijh feet, the breadth feventeen, and the height nine- 
teen and a half. There ftands a tomb in it, fuppofed to be 
that of Ctjecfis, or Chetn^s^ king of tht'Xtunder of 

the pyramid^ This tombSp one iniire piece of marble made 
hollow ^ it is uncovered at il c top, and founds like a bell on 
being ftruck. There are no^irfyns of any corps having been 
laid in it. SThe hollow part is Vtlc morft*tban fix feet in^ 
length, and two in depth and breadth ; from which dimen- 
sions it has beeix^obferved, as well from the embalmed 
bodies feen in Egypt^ that there is in nature, but 

that the men of tnis age are<ef the fame ftature they- were 
3000 years ago. ^ 

Secend py- In paffing from the firft pyramid^ii^ttie fecond, arc fcen* 
rami^. the ruins of a pile of buiidinl, all of l^uare polilhed fto|ie, 
fuppofed to be the hailkation olVhe priefts. The Clones of 
this pyramid are no^^ar fo large as thofe of the 

.foFq[ier,^or do the’ fiftes rife» by or fl^ps, like the 

Other, but are all plain and fmtfoth. whole *l^ic, ex- 

\ ‘ 
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£ept on the fouth, is very intire aiid free from any deformed 
ruptures or breaches; and the dimenfions, both as to height 
and breadth, are equal to the (irft ; but no entrance has been 
yeft difeovered into it, nor is it known whether there be any 
apartments within, though it is highly probable there are, 
this being defignea for the fepulchreof Cephren^ the brother 
of CheopSy another Egyptian king. This pyramid lias, on the 
north and weft-fides, two very ftately buildings, thirty feet 
in depth, and fourteen hundred in length, hewn out of the 
foHd rock : thefe, it is fuppofed, were deigned for lodging 
the priefts, but have no other entrance infjp thenf than fuch 
fquare openings hewn out of the rAck, of the fame bignefs 
with thofe deferibed in fhe iirft pyramid, and within are fquare 
chambers arched and made out of the rock. * 

The third pyramid (lands a furlong diftant from the fe- 7 'hird py» 
cond, upon a rifing of the rock, which makes it feem equal ramid. 
to the former at a diflance. It feems to be intirely built of a 
clear white (lone, fomethiifg better and brighter than that dT 
the other two. Each fide of the bafe is fomewhat more than 
300‘feet, and the height the fame. There are feveral other o/^^r /y- 
pyramids difperfed about the Lybian defert, to the amount Hamids f 

twenty, but moft of them much inferior in bulk to any of 
thefe three. One, which, (lands twenty miles fouth and by 
yreft of thofe above deferibed, is of the fame dimenfions with 
the firll, with deps or degrees on the outdde, but more de- 
cayed. It has alfo an entrance on<he north-fide, but blocked 
up, fo that there is no getging in to fee the apartments. 

These pyramids are fuppofed* by many of the learned, 
to have been built by the Ifraelitey which is confirmed by bably by 
JoJephuSy fays, that when time had extingoilbed the{^^ Ifrael- 
inemofy ef the benefits of Jofepjt and the Wngdom was^tes. 
transferred to another family* yicy ufed the Ijraeli^ct with 
great rigour, wading them Vf feveral labours. It is very 
probable, the kings o( £^'p(^mployed them in tljpfe dupend- 
x)us works, more on a optical account, than for any oden- 
tatioti of power and grandeur. It feemed expedient to keep* 
a mutinous peopl^ir^^ion, who, upon i\X lead refpite from 
their labours, were ready to lyeak out into rebellion ; and, 
as it appears at the time of their leaving Egypty there were 
mo lefs than 6oo,oc^f^j:hcm, befides women and children, 
there cannot be a pref erer epjpch af&gned for erecting thefe 
va(t ftrudures, than when tw dwelt i'.i this kingdom. 

The general opinion is^/hat thfif> pyramids were ere£led Occqfiond/ 
for fepillratl monumey^ an^ in ci^hfirmation of it, Ibn enethg 
Abd Alhakra the Anm^^xA^xmy that Almamony the Sliph of thtm. 
^jy/(^ when he caufed the larged pyramid to be opened. 
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between 8 and 900 years fince, found in it towards the top, 
a chamber with an hollow ftone, in which there was a ftatue 
like a man, and within it a man, on whom was a breaft- 
plate of gold fct with jewels; upon the breaft- plate lay a 
fword of ineftimable price, and at his h^d a carbuncle of 
the bignefs of an egg tlyning like the light, and upon him 
were written chara£ters with a pen which no man under- 
ftood. But there is this farther reaCon given, (which fprung 
from the theology of the Egyptians^ who believed that as long 
as the body cnduced, fo long the foul continued with ic :} that 
they therefore ke^ their dead embalmed, th^it their fouls might 
continue with them a grl^t while, and not pafs fuddenly into 
other bodies ; and for the fame reafoh, they cnclofcd them in 
the moft durable buildings, endeavouring thereby, as much 
as in thdn lay, to render them eternal. The Egyptians^ 
fays Diodorus Siculus^ make final 1 account of the time of this 
Jife, as being limited ; but highly value that \^ich after 
tieath is accompanied with a gloritfus memory of virtue. They 
call the houfes of the living, inns; becaufe they inhabic^hleni « 
but a (here fpace ; but the fepulchres of the dead, eternal 
manfions, becaufc they continue with the gods for an infinite 
fpace: therefore, in the ftrufture of their houfes they are 
not very follicitous, but think nocofl fufficient in fumptuoufiy 
adorning their fepulchres. However, though the Egyptians 
were of opinion, chat as long as the body endured, the foul 
d}ncinued with it ; yet ii did not quicken or animate the 
body, but remained only as an attendant, or guardian, un-, 
willing to leave her former habitation. 

The reafon why Hxz Egyptians built. their fepulchres in 
the form of pyramids, wa^ becaufe this is the |nqifj perma* 
nent form orftrufture, be^ neither ot^er-prefled by Id own 
weight, ^.or fo fubjed to thinking in of rain as other*build- 
ings are : or they might here^jntend to reprefent their gods ; 
for ancienily^he Gentiles exprefiebi^em by c^lnmns faihioned 
like cones, or by quadrilateral obelSjJ^s. * 

Mummy^ * The mummy'^its, as called by ^mydern travellers, are in 
////, or ca» the Lybian defarts, three or four leagues a from the three 
tacombs. great pyramids, and a little ^be weftwafd of the place 
where the city of Memphis once flood : thefe pits are fquare, 
and built of good flone, or hewn jiyS tsf the folid rock. * 
When the people, who have t^e care c&the mummies, have 
removed die fand flom'(he furfalL they take up a great fiolte 
which covers the mouchV^thc .p^and let down thofe who 
would view them by r^lpes, 01^ a mShi^ay go d^mi uy put* 
ting his feet into the holes onothe fio^- the (haljgweft of 
tbefe pits are thirty*two feet deep ; at the bottom aielfquare. 
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t)!peftiQgB paiT^ges ten or fifteen feet long, which lead 
itito fquare arched rooais, in which the embalmed bodies lie, 
iqm? of them in chefts or coffins of wood, others tn ftone- 
coffins, and others in coffins made only of pieces of linen- 
cloth, gummed or glued together, which are as ftrong as the 
wooden ones. With thefe mummies are ufually found the 
figures of birds and beads, and little images of feveral forts, 
fome made of copper, others of (lone, and others of feveral 
forts of cattb. The danger of entering the pyramids and 
ipummy pits is intimated by feveral travellers, on account of 
the thievilh Arahiy who watch all opportunj^es ol^plundeiing 
thofe who come to view them* ^ ' 

In fpcaking of the pyramids, (hould not omit men- The 
tipning the cololTus, or, at leaft, the head of pne, which fphynx, 
fiends near the larged pyramid* it is ufually called a fphynx, 
the upper-part of which (hould refemble a woman* and the 
lower part a lion, Ky this figure the Egyptians in their hiero- 
glyphics r^prefented an harlot ; intimating, the danger of be^ 
ipg finitten with a beautifjr falthlefs woman, whom the fond 
iover^uuid, probably, in the end, find as cruel and rapaci- 
ous as a Jion. Nothing more of this figure is now difeern- 
able but from the (boulders upwards, and yet it is near thirty 
feet in height, and/eems to be hewn out of the folid rock. 

It is a queUion whether there was ever any more of the figure, 
though Pliny^ and fome of the ancients, give it a belly, and 
much .larger dinienfions, making it to be 102 feet in compafs^ 
and fome of our modern writers ^ctend, that there is a Tub- 
'terraneous pafi'age from theVrft p)ira^id to the head, which 
is hollow, fuggefting, that the heathen prieils ufed to deliver 
their oracles^from it \ but it does imt feem well proved that 
there is fuch pa{fi|ge under gr/und from tl^ pyramid to 
the (phynx, vr that any oracle^werc ever delivered from 
hence. ^ 

Another curlofity, .me,c..4oned by ancient and modern 
^writers, is a l^fTinth nca^* ttic banks of the. rivwr Nile^ to- 
wards the ypper-EgypK built by king Pfamniiicus I. th^ 
greateft part of it undjf ground, and containing, within the 
epmpafs of twelve palaces and a thoufand houfes; 

the walj;i,.#|^lars, and r.oofs ofi marble, to which there was 
j only one entrance, ^and fp many intricate turnings and wind- 
ings, that it was impJtAb'le for a ftranger to find his way 
thfougb^ or get back again, jf he had entered it without a 
guide. The marble, it js^N, was laid with fo much art, 
that n githpr wood nor cetji^STirlvert^iJt^^ in the whole fabric. 

At Aft//f/^al{ouI>-/ive milts noi4n-caft of Cai^Oj CelehraieJ 
jb which ^ilh that irf the cafile of Cairo^ is the only ^ 

S3 one 
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one of good water in the whole country. It is re|iorted| that 
theVirgia.d27ry,and her huiband Jofeph refted here, when they 
fled with our Saviour from Herod^ and that being very thirfty, 
Upper- a fpring ifliied fuddenly out of the earth for their relief. 

Egypt. The province of the Higher ^ or Upper^Egypu anciently called 

Thebais^ is bounded on the eaft-fide by the Red-Sea all the 
way, on the north by Mkldle-Egypt^ on the weft by the de.* 
fart of Barca% and on the fouth by Nubia and the coaft of 
Ahex, It is by far the leaft cultivated and populous of all the 
three. Moft of its towns, or rather villages, are very thinly 
inhabited. ,&y^/,\anciently Thebes^ or the city with an hun- 
dred gates, was fohncrly here the capital of the kingdom ; 
but it it now inconfiderablc^ and has .nothing to boaft of iis 
grandeur, but vaft columns of marble and porphyry, which 
lie half buried in the ground, and ftatues and c^liflcs of a 
prodigious Tize, with hieroglyphics upon them, The fame 
are to be met with in moft parts of this country, an argu- 
^(pent that it once had very confidf^able towns, and magnifi- 
cent buildings. Minic^ a neat town, is famous for an earthen . 
manufafture of water-pots, or veffcls, not only very turi- 
oufly made, but faid to give an uncommon fremnefs to the 
water j and, on that account, arc in great requeft all over 
Egypiy but efpecially at Cairo, The Turks and Arabs, miko* 
the beft opium at the village of AhOutic^ which is of note for 
the vaft quantities of black poppies that grow in and about 
it. This opium is thence conveyed all over Turkp and India, 
The inhabitants of this diviiion of Egppt are compofed chiefly 
of Cophti Chriftians and*/;i7^r ; tfic former are the more nu- 
merous, and have their lifliops to prefide over them, who 
are fubje6f to the patriarclf of Alexandria, , 

SM-at There ftjjl remain foi^ remarkablf; things to b? related 
things E- of this country, which c\^ curious traveller who palTes 
gypt is re- through A. takes notice of. this rank is, 
markable Tu£ papyrus, an aquatic or growing; by the banks 
for, of the river Nile, According to t^defcripuon Pliny^ after 
Papyrus, Theophrajius^ gives us of it, its*ftall^s triangular, and of a 
tbicknefs that mays^c grafped in the hS^d.y Jts root crooked, 
and it terminates by fibrous bunches com'^ivO of long and' 
weak pedicles. It has been obflrved in Egypt by GuJ^dinus, 
an author of the fixteenth century, whp has given us a 
learned commentary on the paflages (JT^/rby where mention 
is made of h ; and it is alfo de^ibed in Profper Alpmus arid 
in Label, The jt^r and they eat that part 

of the plant which is ncarTriie rodra^^ plant namv.^.papero, 
much reffj^^mbliftg the p^yrus di Egypfy^ys^s^’i^yixh in A- 
(ily : it ;s deferibed in Lobefi ^dverfarta : Soy, and^^ral 

othe^p 
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others afteiPbini) believed it was the fame fpecies; however^ 
it does not feem that the antients made ufe of that of Sicily ; 
and M. de JuJJieu thinks, they ought not to be confounded, 
efpecially by reading in Strabo^ lYizt the papyrus grew only in 
Egypty or in the Indies. Pliny^ Guilandinusy Montfaucony 
and the count de*CayluSy are of this opinion. The internal 
parts of the rind of this plant were the only that-were made 
into paper, and the manner of the manufaflure was thus : 
iirips, or thin flakes, of every length that cou|d be obtained 
being laid upon a table, other flrips were ^ced acrofs, and 
pafted to them by means of water and a^efs;«ro that this 
paper was a texture of feveral flups, ailu it even appears, 
that, in the time of the emperor (Saisdiusy the Romans made 
paper of three lays. Pliny alfo informs us, ths^t the ftrips 
of the papyrus were left to dry in the fun, and afterwards 
diftributed according to the difierent qualities fit tor different 
kinds of paper ; fcarce more than twenty ilrips could be fe- 
parated from each ftalk. ,The paper of the Romans nejj;^;- 
exceeded thirteen fingers breadth, and this was their fineft 
andlnoft beautiful, as that of Fmnius, In order to be deemed 
perfect, it was to be thin, compact, white, and fmooth ; 
v/hich is much the fame with what we require in our rag 
•pap6c« • It was flecked with a tooth or fliell, and this kept it 
from foaking the ink, arid made it gliften. The Roman pa* 
per received an agglutination as well as ours, which was pre- 
pared with flour of wheat, dilutcc^ with boiling*water, pn 
which were poured fome drops of vinegar ; or with crumbs 

* of leavened bread dilutea with# miling> water, and palled 
through a bolting- cloth. Being ^fttrwards beaten with a 
hammer^ ift was agglutinated a fe^nd time, put to the prefs, 
and extended again with the hair/ner. This aqpount of Pliny 
Is coiffirmed by CaJJtodoruSy fpeaking of the leaves of 
the papyrus ufed in his time, fav , that they were whi A as fnow^ 
and comnofedj^ a great n^^ibcr of fmall pieces, without any 

• jundion appearuig in which feems to fiippofe necef- 

iarily the ufe of fize.. 'The* Egyptian papyrus feems even {p 
be known in the tinr\j/of Homer ; but it ^vas not, according 
to the teftu^r^y or Farroy till about the time of the conquefts 
of Al ^am ^y that it began ta be manufaAured with the per- 

r* fe£l^s art always adds to nature. Paper made in this man- 
ner, with the rind'^r^this Egyptian plant, was that which 
lias chkfly ufed till the teglh century ; when fcme perfon 
imagined the making of pounded cotton reduced into 

jA piUpv-ic-This method. fvTnown^ Itt'CUna feveral ages before, 
appeared at emoift of tire Eaft, ybt wjithbut any 

knowledge of the author, or the time and place of 
\ . S 4 thjc 
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the invention. All public zQs and diplomas wereNvritten on 
the Egyptian paper, till the eleventh century; and it is proba-. 
ble, that linen-rag piper was invented fome time in that cen- 
tury, as then the Egyptian paper began to be difufed in the 
Weft, and that of cotton in the £aft. However, there is 
no finding an exa£l: date to this difeovery ; for, notwithfiand- 
ing the moft diligent fearCh of the learned antiquary MonU 
faucon^ both in France and Italy^ he could never find a book, 
or leaf of paper, fuch as is now ufed, before the year 1270. 
Hiding The next renrurkable thing to be met whh in is 

chickens in the hatching,of clwkens in ovens. The eggs arc kept hea:cd 
ovens, with fo temperate srwarmi^, which imitates fo cxa£ily the 
natural heat of a hen, thA chickens -are at length formed 
and hatched. It has been difputed whether this can be ef- 
feded in aqy other country befides Egypt^ where the natural 
heat of the climate is thought to contribute much towards 
thefe produAions ; but M. Thevmot tells us, that the duke of 
\ffj2rence fent for fome of the Cophti\^ (who are the only Egyp- 
tians that follow this bufinefs) and hatched chickens va Italy 
in the fame manner. Very lately fome experiments have Oeen 
made in France^ for hatching chickens by the fermentation 
of tan. (P.) 

(P.) M. Bauffau du Bignen^ In* a fortnight, three weeks, 
the author of thefe experiments, ora month, at latell;, the tan* 
inferted in the fourth volume of will be heated by the required 
tha Memoirs, prefented tcT tWs degree ; but if it does not grow 
Academy of Sciences, fays,lthat ho^in this time, by Hill rctain- 
thc bell tan for this purpose ts ing too much moifture, it muft 
chat which is ufed for the hipes be ftirred. again, and as k 
of oxen, that come to fhrinks in propoiciojj to its 

French general||' from IrelaA moillurc,# it muft b'* ftirred 

This tan muft be procured whel more than once, if it be^uch 
newly taten out of the pits, .ftirunkandcoJleflcd intoa mafs. 
begaufe it will ferve longer, and At may be known when it 
it muft not be fuftered to con- haS^quired £'propcr degree of 
trafl any more moifture, being ftioift^ or drynefs, if a drop 
Already too wet. Firft, a pretty of wat^ cannot be fqueezed 
high and broad bea is to be out of and if fcarcC 

made of it, in order that the any moifture reuVyns in the 
vcffcl, which is to ferve as an hand of him that 
oven for the chickens, may be Then itjpfaally ferments in a 
em all fides furrounded with &rm’g%t7i^nd its heat is eafily 
three times f$ much tan as it ititrodiicing>% 

meafurcs in diameter. Previ-^ ^ ;^d [er ftick from the top to the 
,ous^ to this, if the tan is and drawsiig.'XxsU im- 

inoift, th^hurofdity an/^fmdl *mcdiafHgjj^er^t^adg^ 
may be diminilhed by often Agree oFhwt by feelingj^^ .. . 
iUtring it. . The un will retain its he^c/ 
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Another thing which creates admiration in the credu- Refurrec^ 
Ions traveller, as well as the fuperftitious natives, both Chn^^tiono/ bu* 
tian and Mohammedan, is the pretended annual refurreSion ^onts* 
of human bodies, feme fay of whole limbs, and others, in- 
tire bones, in a certain burial-place, near G/d Cairo^ on Good* 

Friday^ and the two preceding days. Mr. Thevenot relates, 
that he went to fee the place on GooH-Friday^ where he found 
a good many bones, but fufpe£led they were fcattered there 
on purpofe to ferve the lucrative views of fome pious fraud. 

Difeovering his opinion to fome about him, Ae was taken to 
be an atheift, and would have expofed hiirj^lf to^he danger 
' of being infulted, had he not prudeatly defilled from unde- 
ceiving the multitude, by feeming tSjoin them in opinion. 

The animals, which Egypt is remarkable for,* are, (ii&y Crocodiles^ ^ 
the crocodile, formerly thought to be peculiar to this coun- 
try ; but there is no material difFcrences between thefe crea- 
tures and jhe alligators at the mouth of the Ganges, and in 

I at 32 degrees during an in tire the eggs and chicks when the 
montii^ without any other care firft appears to grow too cool, 
than keeping the opening of During the heat of the fecond, 
the oven more or lei's {hut up, the firil may be immediately 
and the heat will continue na- {lirred up, and it will afterwards 
turally'foi thiee months fuceef- yield the fame fcrvice as the fe- 
ftvely at the aSth degree. cond, which may be fo coiui- 

1* As the heat increafes during nued for three years fuccef- 
fome time, there is no occafion {ivfliy.| • 

to be nneafy, if it is not yet at 'I'hl author adds, that it is 
^he 3 2d degree. Two or three now /hree years iince he has 
daysarereqairedto.be aiTured madf thefe experiments with 
of its conjlaifcy, to fix it and grcA fuccefs, and that in this 
didipatb tke vapours awd inte- m^incr he has brought forth 
lior mdiilure of the vefTel or a fd reared a great nimiber of 
oven, during which time the ' ery fine and well taficu chick- 
3 2d degree wi lL ha ppen ^ an^r qns. He found alfo, by his 
t^s the heat inn^SHs infenf^ ' y experiments, that Ran ferments 
for a fortnight or three w.^eks, * for more than three years aftcr^ 
and dccreafes w'hen p^ this it has beei^ taken out of the 
term, it will be to be pits ; fo that the curious who 

miftafce n, tha^ tfi^ring and dif- ^ave tan, and ufe it for main- 
kept &om time taining heat in their green- 
*to^Cime being fufiicicAt^ to pre- houfes, may Hkewife fee birds 
^vent all inconvcniency#. - ^.produced from its warmth in 

frothing more for reheatingy themoft rigorous fealons; which, 
is required than a fecond bci ^jQp doubt, mult be a double 
of tai^s’.^ie. in a montlv^or pleafur^ to them ariiing from 
thrrtT weeks laiji-^h^p^th . nrft j the fanrc caufe. * • 

aij^t.>vin be reaJy to receive* . 

••V ■' 
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other rims of InMa and Amma. Both are known to be 
amphibious animals, accuftomed to land and water ; they 

5 row to a prodigious length, twenty feet and upwards. In 
iiape they are like a lizard*, with four (hort feet, or rather 
claws, and fome of them are fo large as ^o fwallow a man : 
they have a fiat head, their eyes indifierently large,«^nd their 
back covered with broacffcales, like fome antiquated .pieces 
of armour. They feem to move with thegreateft firength and 
agility jn the water } and though they run a great pace by 
land, yet their ladies are fo long and unwieldy, that they 
cannot ealiiy turn^ whereby their prey efcapes them on (hore. 
They watch therefore inSrhe fedge, and other cover, by the 
fides of rivers, and fo much refemble the trunk of a tree, 
that, it is Ikid, travellers, mifiaking them for fucb, have been 
unwarily iiirprifed. As for the tears and alluring voice, af- 
cribed to the crocodile by the ancients, they may be conli- 
dered as mere fidtion ; and the fame may be faid of the little 
"^rd trochileus, which is reported to live on the meat (he 
picks out of the crocodile’s teeth i and the rat ichneumon, * 
which jumps into the crocodile’s mouth, and eats his way out 
again through his belly. Notwithftanding crocodiles grow 
to fuch a prodigious fize, it feems, they proceed from an egg 
no bigger than a turkey’s hatched in the warm fandr-^w. 
Thehi/fo^ hippopotamus, or fea-horfe, is another amphibiouti 

fofamus. anicnal which frequents the Nile. M. TBevenot fays, be faw 
(me, which was (hot by* fome janizaries as it was grazing on 
the land. It was aboutkthe bignefi of a camel, of a tawny, 
colour, the hinder part rahde more like an ox, and the head 
like that of an horfc, win great open noftrils ; the eyes and 
ears fmall ; thick large fi^, almoft round, and«fovr claws i 
the tail like fin elephant’s^^nd not mdte hair than upbn an 
elepbai^ In the lower ja\it had four great teeth, half a 
foot long, two of them croo^d, and as large as the horns 
of an ox, 2 nd the other two fir^. but (lan4''agout in length. 
Thefc monfters are very rare, cvcniyn Africa^ for none had* 
1)een feen there many years tefore. \ 

The tame- cameleori^is reckoned amongiE^^ggnarkable animals 

Uote. of Egypt, but is not peculiar |p this country^^^^ (hape and 
fize, it partly refembles a lizard, and partly a irOgJbqnd isi, 
in a true light, of a greeniih colour,, h^aifumes the colour* 
of mod tl)jngs it (lands near.! It was» formerly thought to 
have lived only upon air, but been obferved to take filbs, 
by darting out its tongqp,-4cSl^ is of an extraordinary 
length: however, thd(p thaj^havrt^t them in*bt»tf-, ,ob- 
ferve, tfiat they will live fevc^l nirnMn^mout any nou«- 
rUhment but what they draw in with their breath. ^ 
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The oflrich is another animal very comirion in the deferts Oftrkbm 
of Egypt and Arabia. They are the talleft fowls we meet 
with any where, and will ftrike a blow like a horfe, with 
their huge feet. Their backs are ftiaped almoft like a ca- 
mel’s, and they ru/i a prodigious pace, affifted by their wings, 
which are of little ufe to them in flying, for they can fcarce 
laife themfelves from the ground, and the Arabs frequently 
ride them down. 

The ferpent called the bafililk, or cockatrice, whofe very BaJtUJk. 
eyes dart certain death, if we may credh^the ^ancients, is 
faid to be found alfo in Egypt i but this nfay be ^rather fup- 
pofed to be only a flmile of the qjicient popts, to illuftrate 
how fatally young men are frequently alkired and captivated 
by the eyes of fome fair charmer to their deflruction^ The 
afp is another little ferpent found alfo in this country, by Afp., 
whofe bite the celebrated Cleopatra and her ladies chofe to 
die, the ppifon operating fuddenly, and throwing the party 
into a deep fleep, though* its efFe£ls are faid to be various^ 
fome^who are wounded by it dying in a laughing (it, and 
others weeping. 

EGYPT is famous for camels, dromedaries, and fine horfes, 
as the neighbouring country of Arabia. Oxen, bu(Faloes, 
goats^ and (heep, are to be met with likewife in great plenty 
here \ efpecially the (heep wiih fat tails, which weigh fevc- 
ral pounds, l^'hey abound alfo witld poultry, geefe, ducks, 
and a great variety of fmall birds s* bft fi(h is not very god& 
or plentiful, unle^ in the maritime pjrrcs, and near the mouth 
A)f the Nile. Upon the retiring or /tie waters* of that river 
to the ufual channel, a multitude rl frogs and other infers 
are produced*; and was there not r^large fowl like a ftork, 
perhaps, the ibis of tRe ancient Egyptians^ wh^h conflantly 
devours them, they would be annually afflidled, iT/ith the 
plague of frogs. ^ 

As Egypt isa^abited by feveral difierent people, their fia- Prefent in- 
*turc, complexion, and l-'abity are different. The gcn\us^abi/an/j 
charadler, perfoiis, andj manner of life of the Turbs and Arabs^ 
are as already deferi** •Jin treating of thei^ countries in AJia. 

The MQors.j r^ciii common pe|)ple, who are natives of the 
countw^fSFe almoft as fwarchy as the Arabs in this hot cli^ 
and they are^gmerally an ill-looked people and very 
flovenlyf erpecialJy tJIte Cophth^ The Egyptian t^pmen that 
ar^ not ^pofed (o the fun b^Ve fine complexions as well as 
features^ All of them, in./^^nwal, arc very frugal in their 
die^^’-'" ^ « iT • , 

‘ T HE Egyptt&%> aie certain^ a very ancient nation, though Hiflory of 
being fo ancient as they make themfelves, when/^^£gyp- 

they 

reigns* 
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ihey give us a catalogue of their princes, foitie ^of whiom, 
according to thenri, muft have lived feveral thoufands 
years before the creation. But as it is obferved by fome, thajt 
the Egyptians by years did not intend the periodical revolution 
of the fun, but of the moon, it may not be difficult to ac- 
count for this miftake; befides, as it has be*en long fince ob- 
fcTved of the Chinefe and dther people, who run up their orir 
ginal fo very high, that they give us no tolerable account 
or hiftory of thofe pretended times, but, on the contrary, re- 
late that all artswnd fcienccs, even agriculture, were intro- 
duced among thei\ about the times our hitiories relate \ if 
the world had been fo ol(| as they fuggeft, it mud Jbe very 
Arange that ihefe art^ had* not been introduced before, 
out which if would be very difficult for mankind to fubiift. ' 

That ££ypt was planted by Mifra'mi, the grandfon of 
Noah^ cannot be alTerted, becaufe it is very difficult to (hew 
who were the firft planters of almoft any nation in the uni- 
^Wife. It is fufficient that it appears, that this and fevera) 
cf the neighbouring nations, were planted foon after, the dif- 
perfion of the people at the tower of Babel Cham^ iVlt Ton 
of Noahy is generally held to be the fame with Jupiter Ammon\ 

‘ und Mtjraim^ his grandfon, the fame with Ojiris^ the great 
tleity of the Egyptians^ and from him, it is faid, d^ended 
that race of monarchs who had the’ general denomination of 
Pharaohs ; but from whr m or how the word Pharaoh came*, 
tobhe tfae Aylc of their tfings, no fatisfaftory rcafon can be. 

There are»reckoned Ubove fixty princes of the line of 
thefe Pharaohs^ and they^igned, as it is. faid, in an unin- 
terrupted fucceffion to th&year of the world 3435, when 
Pharaoh PfamaiiicuSy the i^cond nionaisrh of that n^me, was 
congkerc^ by Camhyfes II. krng of Perfia^ who united 'Egypt 
to that empire, under which It remained till the reign of 
JDariusy hem^ upwards of 100 yeers, when it^pvolted from 
that crown, and became an ind^endent kingSom again under * 
Jimyrteusj the firll: king after the revoK in which ftate it con- 
tinued about fifty years, when Ochus lAftg of Perfia recovered . 
the dominion of it again ; and it remainedlMb^to the Per* 
fian monarchs till Alexander tht Great defeated . 

it fell under the power of that prince, the reft 
provinces of the Perftan empires ^ 

After (he death of AlexaneS^ Ptolemy the fon of Laghs^ 
or, as Others infinuate, thcjgn^f Philip qf Macedon^ and 
confequencly half brotl^er ofAlexanfkgs found mean^tAnCpounc 
the throf.e and renherit an indqjy y dent kingdom* 

once again. His fuccellbrs ever after retained the nan^of 

Ptolesm^ 
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Ptolmy ; and this line (continued between 2 and 3CO ^ears, the 
Jaft fovcreign being the famous Cleopatra^ wife and fifter to 
Ptolemy Dyonyfiuiy the laft king and miftrefs fucceliively to 
yuiius Cafar and Mark Anthony. 

It was Ptolemy Philadelphus^ fon of the firft Ptolemy^ who 
colIetSled the Alexandrian library, faid to confift of 700,000 
volumes, and the fame prince caufe8 the feriptures to be tran« 
dated into but whether by feventy-two interpreters, 

and in the manner as is commonly related, is juftly queftioned* 
The Ptokmies fometimes extended their dovAinion over great 
part of Syria^ and were frequently at wari^with the kings of 
Syrta^ in which they met with various fuccefs. After the 
deatli of Cleopatra this' kingdom fell under the power of the 
Romans^ and continued a Roman province, till fhe reign of 
Heraclius^ the emperor of Cotijianiinople \ when the people, 
being difgufted with their governors, called in Qmar the third 
caliph of ,the Saracens^ and fubmitted themfelves to the AAo^ 
hammedan power about the^ear 640. But furely the adinir«*' 
niilration of the Greek emperors muft be very grievous, which 
coulJ^induce a Chriftian nation to make choice of a Saraeen 
for their fovereign. 

The caliphs of Babylon were fovereigns here till about the 
yea^ *70, when the Egyptians fet up a caliph of their own, 
called the caliph of Cairo^ to whom the Saracens of Africa 
and Spain were fubjeiS ; but the go^rnors of the provinces, 
or fultans under the caliphs of Bai^lo^and Cairo^ foon wreftod 
the-iCTvil power out of the, hands ofJitheir caliphs, or high- 
^priells, leaving them only a ihadoWpf foverei^ty. 

About the year iibo^ Affareddi^ or Saracen^ general of 
Norradin^thie Saracen fultan of Da^hiafcus^ fubdued the king- 
dom 6f Egyptj and unirped the dominion of being fuc- 
ceeded* ill this kingdom by his fon Saladin^ whoYreduced 
alfo the kingdoms of Damafeus^ Mefopotamia^ and Palejiine^ 
under his powie%.and about the year 1190 took yerufalem 
Yrom the Chriftians. It was this prince who eftablilhed a 
body of troops in Egypt iike the prefent Janizaries, compofetK 
of the fons of Chrifl-'^rls taken in war, op* purchafed of the 
Tartars^ to he gave the name of Mamalukes, which 

fignifixtf ^W^orc than Have. Tlmong the forces of the 
TmkH^n princes th<title of flave is indeed very honourable, 
being expref&ve of a fmrticularldevotion to the fervice of the 
fovcreign? and fuch confequeKly are intitled to g^eater pri- 
vileges than other fubje(£ls. ^ /jThe pofterity of Affareddin en- 
joyed. crown till the ytir 1242, w^n the Mamalukes de- 
pofed Elmuianl^i.: <hcy had dgne his uther Mekck ^AJfalach 
6 fOBiC 
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fone yeaiv before, and fet oM of their own officers upon tfio 
throne. The (irft king of the race of the Mamalukes was 
Turquemenim^ and he and his fucceflbrs were engaged in con- 
tinual wars with the Chriflians in Syria and PaUJiine^ till 
Arqphui the fixth fultan intirely difpoffeircd^ the Chriftians of 
the Holy Land. The ninth fuhan MeUchnaJfar fubdued the 
ifland of Cyprus^ and made it tributary to Egypt. About the 
year 1501, Campfon Gaurus the fifteenth fultan of the Ma- 
malukeS) entering into an alliance with Ifimel^ the fophi of 
Perfm^ againft Sijwius the third empeior) and tenth king of 
the Ottomati faim^S the confederates received feveral memo- 
rable defeats; and Tonombeius II. who fucceeded Campfon 
Gaurus^ was depofed, and ifiurdered hySellmuSy and, according 
to feme accounts^ hanged up at one of the gates of Grand 
Cairo. Gazelle^ one of the grandees of the Mamalukes, 
maintained a war for fome time againft Selimusy but was at 
length defeated, and Egypt made a province of the; Ottoman 
e'^pire. The Mamaluke .fultan? were always chofen by a 
majority of Mamalukes out of their own body, who we^-e fb 
jealous of the kingdom’s being made hereditary, that they fcarce 
ever eleSed the Ton of the preceding fultan ; and if the choice 
ever happened to fall upon fuch a one, they were fo appre- 
henfive of its being made a^ ill precedent, that they. never 
reded till they depofed him. 

Prefintgo-- SiNCE the Ottoman (fnperors have had the dominion of 

^ernment t^is kingdom, they alwars governed it by a viceroy, filled the 

^Egypt. Bafla of Grand Cairo ^ iut as Egypt is fubdivided into focicl 
inferior governfrents, thyd governors are not fent from Con- 
Jiantimplej or appointed ^y the viceroy,, but arc natives of 
Egypt y and feem to be veXed with fovereign power in their 
relpe^ive difkidls. The grand fignior bas thought vic tb hu- 
mour th^ in this refpe6):, rather than hazard the revolt of 
fo rich n province, which is now efieemed the granary of 
Conflantineple, as it was anciently of Rome ; this is a foil 
fo fertilized 8y the Nile^ that it is not in the power of the 
Wurksj it feems, to render it barren. But another great rea- 
fon of its continuing fruitful is, that by being 

fiill governed by their own princes, have ainrS*:^jcritance in 
their lands, which are privileges very few of the^hit^l^Js ^f 
Tkr^y enjoy befides ; neither dares ihzf^urkijh governmIsiTt 
to overload this people with tai es, for &ar of a general re- 
volt : fo tH2it except what the viceroy and his creatui'es ilfti- 
gally extort from them, the wboj*^ revenue raifed by the. go- 
vernment doe^ not anq^unt to a ihillton of our motiwy^ of 
which two thirds are fpent yirithi^ the kingdc'^, ' and not more 
than one third comes into the grand fignior’s treafuty. 



’ We mull not forget that from Egypt Jcame that rsigrant Gypfot. 
race called Gypfies, difperred into every kingdom of Europe 
and Afta. They were originally called Zinganees by the TurAs^ 
from their captain Zinganeus^ who, when iultan Selimus made 
a conqueft of Egypt about the year 15179 refufed to fubmit 
to the Turiijh yoktf, and retired into the defarts, where they 
lived by rapine and plunder, and fikquently came down into 
the plains of EgypU committing great outrages in the towna 
upon the Nile, under the dominion of the Turks. But be- 
ing, at length fubdued, and baniChed Egypt jo they agreed to 
difperfe themfelves in fmall parties, into evi^ry coantry in the 
known world ; and, as they were natives of Egypt, a country 
where the occult fciences, or blatk art, as it was called, 
was fuppofed to have arrived to great perfe£iion, and which, 
in that credulous age, was in great vogue with 4>crrons of 
all religions and perfuafions, they found the people where- 
ever they came, very eafily impofed on. 

If wc {race thefe cheats^ thefe jllufions of fancy back jar Caufis of 
j their original fource, we fl'.all find them all flowing from the the fuper^ 
fuper^Ktion in which the ideas of the Egyptians were primi-^’^'^ 
lively immerfed. How could this people avoid being highly 
fuperflitious ? Egypt was the country of enchantment ; ima* 

- gipa^ion was there perpetually ftruck by the grand machines 
of the marvellous, and nothing was to be feen but phantoms 
of terror and admiration. The prinie was an objc6l of a- 
llonifliment and fear : like the thi|nd|r which gathers in the 
depths of ^he clouds, and feems thtirc to roll with greater 
grandeur and majefty, it was front the inmoft|'ccefles of bis 
labyrinths, and his palace, that the rrfonarch dictated his will. 

The kings pjsver {hewed themfehis without the terrifying 
and formijiable apparatus of a power fprung fi^m a divine 
originaK The death of the king was an apothec^s: the 
earth funk under the weight of their maufoleums. By thefe 
powerful Go ijy ^tft was covered with fuperb obelilks, filled 
«wikh wonderfulmlcriptions, gnd with enormous pyramids, 
whofe fummits were loft in the air : by thefe beneficent Gods* 
thofe lakes were formed, which fecured Egypt againft the in- 
attentions of p?'^re. 

MoTL^Jifmidable than th&fhrone and its monarchs, the 
mtg(t 9 ai/ila and their p^gtifis ftilllfarther impofed on the imagi- 
* nation of the Bgypitags. In qno of thefe temples was the 
Goloflus of Serapis : no mortal dared to approach tt. With 
the duration of this colofliis ^ras conne£ted that of the world : 
whoever Ihould break this talifman vsould hs^ve replungcd 
thcfltarth into firft ebaos^^ No bounds were fetf to cre- 
dulity I 
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dulity : every thing in E%ypt was aenigma, wondeiy and my(l> 
tery. AIl,thj temples gave oracles j all the caverns bellowed 
forth horrible bowlings ; every where were feen tremulous 
tripods, the Pythm in a rage, vidlims, prkfts, and magicians, 
who, in veiled with the power of the gods, were ready to 
exert their vengeance. 

The philofophers, arml&d againft fuperftition, rofe upagamft 
it } but (bon engaged in the labyrinth of too abfl;ra£led meta- 
phyfics, difpute divided their opinions ; incereft and fanaticifni 
todk advantage them, and produced the chaos of their diffe- 
rent (yftemst from thence fprung the pompous myderies of 
Ifts^ Ujirisj and Horus. Then, covered with the myfterious 
and fublime darknefj of tlieology and-religion, the impodure 
remained undifeovered. If fome Egyptians perceived it, by 
the glimmering light of doubt, revenge, always fufpended 
over the head of the indilcreet, turned their eyes from the 
light, and locked up truth in their mouths. Even the kings, 
Vaho to guard againft all dirrefpe'^, had at fird, in concert 
with the prieds, raifed up terror and fuperdition about the 
throne, were themfelves terrified at them, and foon entiufted 
the temples with the facred depofitum of the young princes ; 
fatal epoch of the tyranny of the Egyptian prieds ! No ob- 
ftacic could then oppofe their power. Their fovereigns jyer^- 
encircled from their infancy with the bandage of opinion, free 
and independent as thc^/ were ; and while they might fee 
nothing in thefe prieds S[utf heats and mercenary enthufiads, 
they became their flaveS and vidtims. The people, the^imi- 
tators of their(kings, fol|><>ed their example, and all Egypt 
fell prodrate before the Wet of the ponufl» and the altar of 
fuperdition, * 


C 
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Of Ethiopia, comprehending the Countries of Nubia, 
Abyffinia, Abcih, and Anian, Zangucbar, Mono- 
xaiotopa, Monemugi, and C|ffraria. 

T n E ancients, as it appears from their hiftories, called BounJa^ 
all that they knew of j^rica to the fou^ward of Egypt^ vies of 
Ethiopia^ and the people Ethiopis^ from, their • dark com- Ethiopia, 
plexions ; but the moderns include only under that denortii- . 

nation the countries of, Nuhia^ Atyfftnia^ Abejh^ and Aniany countrhs 
which are bounded by Egypt and the derart of Bgrca on the ^ 

north ; by the Red Sea and the Eajlern Ocean oi\ the eaft ; ^ 

by Zanguebar and Cajfraria on the fouth ; and by Guinea^ / 
mgrititiy and ZaarUy on the weft : however, all the countries 
fiiil, acc^trding to the ancient d^vifion, that lie almoft ii^ 
ftraight line fiom Egypt to tne Cape of Good Hopey may be com- 
prehiimded under the general name of Ethiophy divided, as 
beforc-mentioned, into upper and lower. 

NUBIA bounded by Egypt towards the north ; by Abyf- 
‘fuia on the fouih ; by the coaft of Abejh on the eaft ; and 
by^aara and Nightia on the weft. It is fa id to be 400 
leagues in length, and 200 in brearkh ; but fcarce any two 
hiltorians or geographers agree in tllefe matters, feeming jo 
gucls^at almoft every thing they rl^laie of Nubiay which is the 
.^'cafe of almoft every oihcr*iQland#ciuntry oll^frica. Some 
tell us of a confideriible liver that r.Tes hercanu falls into the 
Nile ; that tjie country abounds in gold, mufk, fandaJ wood 
and ij/oiy; that it hjfs elephants, horfes, camels, lions, and 
fucl^ ether animals, wild and tame, as are found in the neigh- 
bouring country of Ahyjfmia 5 but they give us nor the leaft 
intimation, whether it be a monarchy or commonwealth ; or 
• whether it is'^l!^ded into many little kingdom^ and ftates, 
the laft of which is moft probable, becaufe we hear fo little 
of the inhabitants. The fame uncertainy^ we meet with in 
regard to they religion j but it is highly probable Paganifmy 
yudaifm^l^rijlianityy or Mol^medanifmy is profefl'ed by one 
of the naewes, peops of all thofe various religions 
bordering upon the^ 1 

mABTSSINJA has now little communication w4ih the reft au ' 
of the world, the Turks having poflefled thcmfclves of Abejhy ^ 
which Funs along the weftern coaft o^ the Red Sea, and the 
of it being furrounded bf mouiftains or^unpa^ble de- 
Within thefe it appears to be an exceeding fine coun- 
loD. Hist. Voi., XLIII. ' T try. 



"plaiiis^ well pliated 
with paliii-cree$t dates, and cedars, and waterdd^by feverat 
noble rivers. The river NUU rifes in the midll of.it, and 
having firft ts^ken a circuit almoft round ics fource, runs lOO 
miles to the northward, and afterwards 200 miles towards 
the eaft ; then turning to the fouth and fouth-eaft, continues 
its courfe 250 miles further. In this courfe it forms the lake 
of Dambea^ of 120 miles extent. From thence it takes a fe- 
micircular fweepof 500 miles, and then turning directly north, 
enters the kingdom of Egypt, This winding courfe not only 
renders the foil extremely fertile, but is of great advantage 
to inland commerce ; though after the Nileh entering Egyptf 
there are fo many fteep f^lls and cacaradis, that the river is 
J10 longer properly navigab>Ie for the purpofes of traffic. Be- 
ing fweJled by the rains which annually fall at a certain feafon 
between tlje tropics, it overflows all the lower grounds that 
border on it ; and this is the cafe of all the rivers that rife 
within the tropics, though the ancients were at fo great a 
Ic^j^ to account for this periodical }|ood ; and what' incrcafes 
the flood ftiil more are the torrents that fall from the nu- 
merous hills with which this country is incumbered. '‘The 
inhabitants, however, have this advantage from their hills,* 
that they .can remove thither in the hot feafon, and enjoy a 
cooler air than they do in Egypt^ which lies feveral degreca 
north of jtbyJJinia, Their vallics, alfo, rendered fruitful by 
the annual rains and the/iumerous rivulets, produce plenty oF 
cojfn, rice, wine, flax, fu^ar, and fruits proper for the cli- 
mate. Their flax is efte-rmed the fineft in the world ; ^ad 
from hence, it ^3 faid, th^ Egyptians had theirs, of which they 
made the fine linen of Egypt mentioned in the feripture : 
and had they, at this day, an opportunity of exoorting the 
produce of ther foil, this country alone, it is thought, might 
raife rice, fugar, and other commodities, fuflicient to fjpply 
all the neighbouring countries. The Turks^ who are ma- 
ilers of the coaft of the Rid. Sea ^ though they will fufFer no 
other nation Ui trade to Abyjfinia^ annually export great quan- 
tities of rice from hence, particularly at the times of the 
great pilgrimages tOi Mecca^ Arabia not affording provifion 
fuflicient for their fubfiftence. Gold is alfo i^ery plentiful 
here^ of which the Turks get fa.i^ ; and had i\xerK^{linians 
an opportunity of bartering it foi| the inerebandize of 
^ great a plenty of it might bq found ir|, 1 Chis country as any 
where, tht^h none of the gold mines are wrought atprefent; 
but only thofe of (ilver and copper. Amongft other precious- 
ftones they have the lafgeft emefalds in the world. Their 
cattle arCi'^atnels, oxenV'iheep,' allcsi all in great plenty, aiM 
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large ji 4heh wild beafis ate jTucb. as are common to. tfati 
r# oF^ prlcai h^ wljatt they are moft ifainous for,. is an ex-« 
Calient breed of horfes, equal to thoft; of Arabia ; or, as fome 
i^njeflure^ thofe of Arabia are, in reality, bred in Ahyjfinia^ 
where they abound in rich paftures. As to the perfons of . 
tlie Ethiopians or Abwfjtmans^ they are generally of a good 
ftature ; their complexion, a deep ^lack, but their features 
more agreeable than their fouthern neighbours, having neither 
flat nofes nor thick lips like other Caffres. The fovereign 
of this country was once abfolute ; but at prp fent the great 
iheri fet up for princes in their refpetSlive goverijpents, and 
the king can tranfadt nothing of any confequence without 
them. It was the king^ of this coi^try, that the Europeans 
lifcd to ftile Prrjler John. The Portugu^^ it is |aid, when 
they Brli difcbvered it, feeing a crofs always carried before 
him, flyled him priefl, or Prrjbyter Maximus* He fook upon 
Mm the fupreme ecdefiaftical as well as civil power; others 
fay the Turk$ gave him the name of Prefter Cham, or Caiju 
that is, king of flaves, becadfe thdy purchafed moll of thdir 
negro^ilaves in this country. The government appears now 
to be a republic, or rather a mixed monarchy, in which the 
prince’s power is extremely limited by the great men. As 
to the common people, it is not very material whether the 
*po'w^r be lodged in the king or lords, for they are all Haves 
either to the one or the other. Th|ir religion is a mixture 
of Chriftianity and Judaifm ; but thej feem to^ adhere more 
to the Greek church than to the L^in They keep both thb 
Curhtlan and the JewiJh falsbath, |ncl both baatize and cir* 
cumcife their children, and even their . female. They are 
faid to have a great deal of vivacity and natural wit, to be 
of a tejiLchabld difpoficion, and fond of learntng^ though they 
have iTqt few opportiAiIties of improving themfelves. The 
better fort of them are cloathed in veils, made of fflk ftulFa 
or cotton, after the . manner of the Franks in Turky\ but 
Jtheir poor peofd«»'gb almoft naked, having only atfmall piece 
of (kin or coarfe ftulF wrapped about their waills. They 
have no other bread than thin cakes baked upon the hearth* 
as they want them : they eat all manner %f flelh almoft as 
the Euro^e^.* bo, except fwinqj^ flefti, and fucb other meats 
^.■ aa^wg ^^^hibited to the they alfo abftain from things 

'*ftra^led, and frbnlk blood, kilting their meat in the fame, 
manner as the Jews As no the poor pepplt^ they live 
chiefly ifbon" milk, butter, cheefe, roots, herbs, and what 
their flocks and herds produce* This is the country from 
whence, it is fuppofed, the queegi of Sffkba came to Ijear the 
wilfom of Solomon ; . and fron^swhence the eunuch, pnme mU 
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siiAer of CofiMicti bim^, who conyerftd to Ch^fw , 
itfsuiity by 5t Philipp kti(opia^z,% tbeat a 

empire^ to out fovereign, who comtnanded the %*a- 

coaft 19 well as tht' inland country. When the Portugtte^ 
nitffionaries reforted to Ethiopia towards the latter end of the 
fifteenth century, they brought over a great many o/ the 
Ethiopians to their religion, and perfuaded the emperor not 
Only to acknowledge the pope's Arpremacy, but to admit a 
patriarch amongft them fent thither from Rome. The govern- 
ment alfo confeated to abolifh their ancient rites and^ cere- 
monies., anctconform intirely to the ritual of the Latin churchy 
but many of the nobifity |nd governors of the provinces, with 
a majority of the co^mmoA people, having the greateft abhor- 
rence of thefe innovations, rofe in arms againft their emgerOr, 
whith ocQafioned civil vtm\n Ethiopia^ that lafted upwards 
of 100 years, wherein many thoufands were killed. But the 
court, with the afliftance the Jefiiits, European engineers, 
apd fomc Portuguefe troops, we^c generally vidtorious over 
thofe of the ancient religion, but could never fubdue their ob- 
ftinate p^feverance iti it ; and feveral provinces revolf^d in- 
fitely from the emperor. However, the Ethiopian emperors 
continued Hill to profefs the tenets of the Latin church, and 
Co fubmit to the dictates of Rome\ till at length the JeCuirv' 
bnder pratence of maintaining the* pope’s ecclefiaftical jurif- 
didion, took upon theifi to dirc(£t moft fecular affairs, treat- 
ing the prince .rather , as U viceroy to the pope, than fovereign 
of the county ; and Having ereded and garrifoned ieaexal 
forts, were finding for European forces to maintain theit 
iifufrped powef, when the emperor, as ^well as the nobility, 
taking the alarm, agreed at once to abolifh popery, and re- 
ftbre their air:ient religion. The Romtjh priefts were* here- 
upon generally faCrificed to the fury of the people, their 
patriarch very narrowly efcaped out of the country with hia 
life : and when afterwards three capuchins^^C^me as far as 
Sfuaguena^ hpon the Red Sea^ from wbencelfhey Tent letters* 

< to the emperor of Ethiopia to v obtain leave to come into his 
territories again; ..that prince requeued the fTurkiJh halHi, 
who commanded on the coaft, to fuffer no Erqnks to come 
that way into bis territories, ^d toHend him '>tei::head8 of 
, thofe capuchins. This the Wfia not ^ly obliged 
Ilbut fent him their (kins flayeefoff and jKuffejd, that he might 
b:iidw thenv to be Franks by their colour, and priefts by tkbir 
^Ved croWns. Thus have the Romijh mif&'onarie^ procur^ 
t^iemfelves to be banned out of almbft every country where 
they har^e planted theft religion. They have indeed by 
jftili ia jnediciiie and macbemaUc^ and an artfuJ addrefs^^^n' : 



fiai^ated 1]^ inta^tho courts pf many great prmceli 
kai thtir Ui advtfed advancing of the pope’s filpreinacy to an 
^xuav'agarit height, together with tbe|r endeavours lo con- 
trol the government in civil, as well as ccclefiaftical mat- 
ters, has ever opcafioned their expuMion. Thus it was in 
yapan^^ where the emperor finding tthem encroaching upon 
his civil anthority, ordered every Chriftian in his dominions 
to be maiTacred, and that no Chriilian (fiould ever fet foot 
on iliore there again. This alfo has put a Hfip to their pfo- 
grefs in Chwa^ and occafioned very fevere perfecutions of the 
Chrjftians there. Still the Jefuits petiift in their encroach- 
ments on princes where .they have 4 n opportunity; but the 
confequence mufl; be, as we lately have round it acetified by 
the cond>udi of the Icings of Portugal and France^ ^that they 
will at length procure their own extirpation by the general 
confenc of Chriftian princes, as the Knights-Templars did 
by their infolence in the fourteenth century. There feeij^ 
nothing more material to add in regard to the MylJintans^ 

'* but that the Tons of the emperor fucceed accordin^to their 
feniority, as do thofe of the nobility who have obtained an 
independency ; but the reft of the people have no inheri- 
tance of their lands, nor can difpofe of their eftates or ef- 
fe£)s, but by the pereniffion of the emperors, or their refpedive 
lords. The prince is (tiled Negafch| by his fubjeds, which 
in their language fignifies, king of kiiigs ; and for this reafopr 
the Europeans give him the title* of emperor. The Per-^ 
jMm aTfo give him the title of Pat-dba, the diAofer of king- 
domSf which is the higheft title known in and equal to 
that of emperor in Europe, But every one of thefe princes, 
at his^cceffion to the^throne, aflumes a particuliar title : one 
(tiles himTelfthe Pillar of Faith ; another, the Virgin^Incenfe; 
and another, the Beloved of God, fprung from the ftock of 
Jiidab^ the Ton of David^ the fon of Solomon^ iiQ* for they have 
^ tradition, thainheir princes are defeended fronf Solomon by 


the queen of Sheba. The arms of the emperor are a lioiu 
rampant, holding a crofs, with this motto^ Vicit Leo de Tribu 
Judah. 

THA^y'Cirt of Ethiopia w^ieh is called bv the name AUeii, --j 
r^^^^d&g^nd Anian^ is bounded ly Egypt and AbyJJinia Anian 

'**tbe north and weft ^by the Ifd Sea and the taftern Oceah^ 

OOajthe egft ; and by Zanguebar on the foutb, exteiJDing from 
the fi(jth degree of north latitude to the twentieth. Anion 
lies upon, or near the Eajltm Ocean^ aq^ the Red Sea. The 
pAtugueze and other Europeans f who fiave vifited its of late 
afl'ure us, it^is a perfe£P defart, from latitude 5, to the 
jbdfilB of BMmanMi and even within thofe (traits tor feveral 
^ ^ T 3 
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miles. ThiTiirh arehiafters of the cbaft of Ahjb to the. 
northward of Anian^ and in the principal ports, Suagusm and 
Arquicff about 150 miles diftant from each other, keep 
ftrong garrifons, which command the country, a fruitful tradt 
of ground, populous, and abounding with plenty of moft 
things. • 

tjNDER the name of Zanguebar^ may be included all the 
eaft coaft of Africa^ extending from 5 degrees north to 28 
fouth, and comprehending the countries of Magadoxa^ Mi- 
lindoy Mozamhlc^ and Sofala, All the people upon 

this coall are in alliance, pr rather ful^edt to the Portugueze» 
The country of Magadnifta is barrens affording fcarce any 
mercbandiac or cattle, unlefs a good breed of horfes, which 
the native^ a mixture of Pagansy Mohammedans and ChriftianSy 
fell to the Portuguezey wbo difpofe of them again to the Arabs'. 
Melinday though it lies fo near the equator, is exceeding plea* 
f^t, fruitful, and healtbfu}, beinp; ftequentlyirefrelhed with 
Ihowers and fine fea-breezes. The city of the > fame name, 
and the c'^ical of the Portugueze dominions in this part of 
the world, is fituate in two degrees and a half fouth latitude, 
on an ifland at the mouth of a river alfo of the fame name. 
It Is a large populous place, well built, and has a good 
hour, commanded by ^a ftrong citadel. Some calculate that 
the inhabitants of the city, and the little ifland on which it 
^ands, do not amount tb lefs chan 200,000 fouls, great part 
of them Chriftians. Tlie pub^lic buildings, coniiftipg of 
fevenceen ch^ches, nines religious houfes, the governor’s^ 
palace, and the magazine and town-halj, exceed any thing 
of the kind in magnificence that is to be fougd in Africa. 
The warehouses are flocked with all fo(ts of Eurepefn goods, 
with wh^h the Portuguefe trade with the natives fop gold, 
elephants teeth, flaves, oftrich-feathers. wax, fenna, aloes, 
civet, ambergreafe, and frankincenfe. The g^yntry produces 
alfd rice, millet, fugar, and fruits'; and the Portuguefe export^ 
egreac quantities of rice to their other fettlements, belfdes whac 
they ufe. The kipg of the country of ^iloay which lies to 
the fouthward of Milinduy pays, it is fiid, a tribute in gold to 
Wit Portugsuzey amounting to^e value of lOOsOOOKarufades 
annually. Excellent fugar-caiis are hen^ produced, bhtsAo i 
>Jfortugueze do not improve thej^, by re^^n' of the unhealthi^ 
mb of. th# climate. The country of Mozamhic lies«foutltoof 
l^filoa\ the chief town is fituate on an ifland On the moutH 
oTa river of the fam%name, in fifteen degrees fouth latitudel 
Xt is regular]^ fonified^ and Has a good harbour, defendeMy 
p citadel ; and the ^fland on wliich it (lands, is, thirty 
Ia jpircumfeiepce, and extremely populous. The Portujmx^ 
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ftipprng tb and fronti India ^ call here fer refrefliments ; and, 
as this country produces great herds of cattle, the Portugueze 
kill beef and fait it up, fending it to the BrazUst or felling it 
to the European (hipping. They alfo barter European goods 
with the natives for their gold, elephants teeth, and flaves. 
The town has fix churches and feveHkI monalleries. MongaU^ 
another ifland-town in this country, is alfo garrifoned by the 
Portuguezit being their chief ftaple for European goods. The 
gold' they -receive from the natives, is found near thefurface 
of the earth, or in the fands of rivers, no gold mines, or very 
few, being at prefent wrought in ylfrica^ The country or 
kingdom of Sofala lies fouth of Aloiamhi^ and the gulph of 
the fame name, is part of the channel of Mozambic^ on the 
eaft. From the mouth of the river of the Holy Ghnji to Cape 
Corientes^ the foil is ver/ even, barren, dnd defart ; but from 
that cape to the mouth of the river Cumsna^ the country is 
fruitful and very populous. •Thes:oaft is very low, and mj^- 
, riners difeover their approach to it, not fo much by their 
fight as fmell, becaufe it abounds with fragrant The 

inhabitants aflert, that their gold mines yield above two 
millions of metigals per annum^ each amounting to about 
’'twelve fhillings fierling ; that the (hips from Zedein and Mec^a 
carry off above two n)iilior)s a year in time of peace ; and 
that the governor of Mozamhtc^ whole cilice lafts but three 
years, has above 300,000 crowns revenue, without reckoning 
the foldiers pay, and the kipg of Portugal^ tribute. From 
hence Moquet cor\clude9 this to be Aic Ophsr^ vvjither Solomon 
fent (hips every three years from Eziongeher td fetch gold; 
Eziongeher being though: to be Suez^ a fea-port on the Red^ 
Sea* This conjetSlure^is fupported by feveral cdiifices, whicli 
feem tef have been built by foreigners. Some thin|g this to 
be confirmed by the authority of the Septuagint, who tran- 
(late the word,f^p/;/r by the word SoMra\ and 

4 nce liquids are often put for one another, Sophira does not 
differ much from Sofala* Befides, Thomas Lopez^ in his In-*m 
dia voyage, relates, that the inhabitants o^this country boaft 
that they have books which prove, that in the time of Solomon^ 

parts to 
and Me** 

C4>untry if little boats, called Zambues^ 
with duffs of blue and white cottons, (ilk (luffs, ytilow and 
ambergreafe, which they exchange here for gold and ivory, 
i;nd the natives fell them again to the fujsje^ls of Mjnomotopa^ 
— giYQ gQij ju return Vithoflt v^eighing ioi it is 
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faid, that when the fee "lhip$ coming, they light up 

fires, ^to fignUyrthat they fliall be welcome.. Ifte capital 
city here, and the ohly one of note, is alfo called Sofala. It 
(lands on a river of the fame name, about fix leagues from 
the fea-coaft. The Portugueze are mafters of it, having 
. built a firohg.fortrefs there, ever fince the year 1 500. 7 'hcir 
chief trade confifts in amlergreafe, gold, flaves, and filk fluffs, 
'They lilcewife take care to have thofe mines worked which 
lie to the fouth of the town. This country is fpacious, and 
little known tea any but to 'them; and they appear" to be 
wifer in relation to the condudl of their trade in jtfrjca than 
any other of the Eurofeaif potentates, having not contented 
themfelves with ere^ing few forts -and fadories, but fet- 
tled chemfelves upon the continent in great numbers, and 
brought die natives to clothe according to the European 
mode ; which has created a confiderable and profitable com- 
merce to them. 


Monomo- 

topa. 


^MONOMGTOPAy an kiland country in this part of Africa^ 
has the maritime kingdom of S of ala on the eafl, the, river . 
del SpiriUHlanto^ on the fouth ; the mountains of Cajfraria 
on the well ; and the river Cauma on the north, which parts 
it from Monemugu The air of this country is very tempe- 
rate, the land fertile in paftures, and all the ncccffarics^f^ 
life, being W.atered by feveral rivers, on the banks of which 
grow many fine trees afid fugar-canes without any culture ; 

yet this fine country ^s not peopled in all parts of it. 
The inhabitants are rich in horned cattle, which they -value 
more chan gold. They hbve no beads of burden, but a vaft 
number of elephants, as appears from the great quantity . of 
ivory that is exported from this .country. |lere are a great 
many gold ncines; and the. rivers that run througlf their 
veins, cyry a great deal of gold dud along with thiir dreams. 
The inhabitants dive to the bottom of the rivers and lakes, 
take up the fand, and carry 'it on the bank^So feparate the 
gold from Jl. They arc tall, wcll-fhaped, ftrong, healthy,* 
•and much more lively than the people of Mozambic and Me* 
Hnda ; and they art. befides lovers of war, which is the trade 


folowed by all thofe who do not apply themfelves to com- 
merce. This country is diV^d into feven pfovin ^j or 
petty kingdoms, vaffaJs to th^ing. fituate oinRe^' 

,^|<mth of the river del Spiritu ^nto^ is the capital town, and' 
to the foufh of it are gold mines. «' * 

. MONEMUG'Iy another country . in the fouth of Africa^ 
bj|s Zanguehaf on tbe%ead, Mommotopa on the fouth, Mg^ 
fandfd a»d Makoko on the well, and Abyjfinia on the north, 
and partly to the weft, thou^ its boundaries that way 
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not be exafily ^fcertsiihed. It is divided into the following' 
psrts. t.^Mujaco borders on Congo weftward, on Nuhid 
northward, bn AbyJJinia and on Makoko Southward. Thk 
the extent of this monarchy is trery great; appears by the dif^ 
tant Countries its confihes extend to, and the Ibvereign’s great 
power, by his being in continual war with his neighbour 
the king of Makoko, The people df Congo travel hither for 
elephants teeth. 2. Makoko^ otherwife called An%tco, Its 
boundaries northward, eaftward, and fouthward, cannot be 
well afeertained. The people here do not ^ill the ground, 
have no property, nor any fettled habitation ; bbt, like thd 
ArabSy wander from place to place a|^ fubfift by plunder. They 
traffic in the kingdom' of Angola^ whirkcr they carry flaves 
from their own country i and txom Nubhy whiAi they ex- 
change for fait, glafs beads, filk, knives, and other«wares. 3. 
Gingiroy a potent kingdom, lies between Narca^ the moll 
fputhern kingdom of AbyJJinia^ and Makoko and Cambatei 
north and eaft of the firft 6f thefn, and weft of the latt^. 

' Thejgrear river Zr^^^, 'that runs down to Makoko^j^oH en- 
virons it. When the king here purchafes any thii^of foreign 
merchants, he pays them in flaves, and thefe are the fons and 
daughters of any family, which he takes at pleafure without 
^cuntradi£lion. 4. Cambat,e]o\x[Oto this kingdom on the weft, 
Jias AbyJJinia on the north ; Alaba^ or|ihe country of the Galas^ 
on the call ; and Makoko on the fouth. The country pays 
fome acknowledgments to the emperor of AbyJJinia^ which 
are only voluntary. 5. Aiaboj another ]arge|kingdo(n, Hill 
to ,Chc eaftward of Cambate, inhabTted by a crull people, called 
GalaSi and reaching to the coaft of Zanguebar? 6. Monemugi 
Proper^ fo called, lies in the torrid zone,- and about the equi- 
noctial line, fouth of Makoko^ weft of Zanglfhbar^ north of 
' Monomotopa^ and eaft of Congo tind of the northern parts of 
Monontotopa,. To afeertain its extent is coo difficult a talk, 
being a couiHe^ fo little frequented. The country known 
abounds with gold, filver, copper mines, and elephants. The 
natives clothe themfelves in filks acid cottons, which they 
buy of ftrangers, and wear collars of tl’aifTparent amber^beads, 
brought them from Cambaya^^\\\x:\i beads ferve aifo inftead 
,,^f ^3qcy; gold and fvlver t%ing too common, and of little 
' v'aiiie among thenn% Their monarch always endeavours to be 
peace with the prthces roimd about him, to keep an open 
tfade vfith Melinda^-md Mombaza^ on tne call, and 

with Congo on the weft, from ail which parts the black mer- 
chants refort thither for gold^^ Portugi^ezo merchants 

Import, that on the. eaft fidg of Monemugi 9 there fs a great 
Jv'e full of 'fmall -iflands, abounding with all forts of fowl 
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and cattle^ ^hd inhabited by negroes. They relate alfo) that 
on the main land eaftwards» they heard fometimea the ring- 
ing of bells, and that oi>e could ob&rve buildings, very much 
like churches ; and that from thefe parts came men of a 
brown and tawny complexion, who traded with thofe ifland- 
ers, and with the people of Monemugi. This country affords 
alfo abundance of palm-wine, and oil,.and fuch great plenty 
of, honey, that above half of it is loft, the bhcks not being 
able to confuma it. The air is generally very unwholefome, 
and excelGv^y hot, which is the reafon why no Chriftians 
undertake to travel into this empire. 

Caftraria* CAFFRA^IA is the \aft country that remains to be de- 
fcribed in fouthern parts of Africa. It begins at Capa 
Nigro^ abcjut the i^th degree, and 30 minutes fouth latitude ; 
extends from thence fouth-eafterly to the Cape of Good Hope^ 
thence north-.eaft to the river Del Spiritu San^iOj about the 
2<th degree of fouth latitude, wh^ch river feparates it on the 
notth-eaft from Monomotopa ; on the north it reaches almoft 
to the e(]th^r, where it borders on the kingdom of Mdkoko ; 
and on the north* weft it has Congo^ or Lower^Guinea, with 
the kingdom of Bettguela, MartinUre obferyes, that Cajffra'^ 
ria is not properly the name of any particular country, and, 
that there is no nation called CaffreSy the appellation being 
rather opprobrious, and j^iven by the Arabs to all thofe who' 
do not prof^ifs the Mohammedan religion. It is derived 
from the Arabic word whic^ fignines an infijjrl^ox^un* 

believer. arking the name in a, i^lore gene- 

ral fenfe, havcf called Caffires all thofe nations of Africa who 
have, or feem to have, no knowledge of a deity. Frona. 
tbefc boundari^ of CaffrarjOy it appearg to be a vc^ry iafgA 
country, extending from Cape ffegro to that of Good-'Hope^ 
near 20 Agrees, or 1200 Englijh miles from north ta fouth i 
from the Cape of Good- Hope north- eaft, tp tl ^ m outh of the 
river Del Spifitu SanJio, about 850 miles; an^froin the fame 
cape almoft to the equinoQial line, about 29 degrees, or 
1740 miles. Its grjateft breadth, from Cape Sf-Tome to the 
mouth of the above river, is about 900 miles ; but from the 
tropic of papricorn, up to the^uinod^ial line, its breadth is 
not much atmve 600 miles. (Sffraria be divided" 
die kingdom of Matamauy thq country of the HoitentotSp 
ierra de Nmtaly and Terra dos Fumos. • 

MATAMAN is bounded by the kingdom of Bc^guela oq 
tbe./iorth ; by the riveg Bravabul on the eaft and fouth ; and 
by Che ^tbiopfe Ocean ta tht^weft. It extends from Ca^ 
Sfegro^ in fouth latitude 16. 3C^. to the mouth of the riv 
Bravabul, beyond the tropic oi Capricoin, in fouth latitiipe 



24.. fo that Us greateft length, from north to fouth^ is about 
450 Englijh miles \ but its greaicft breadth, from weft to 
eaft, is fiot above 260' miles. About 200 miles to the weft 
t}f Cafe Negro^ the climSte is pretty temperat^e ; and, though 
the coaft is very fandy, the country is pretty fruitful, and pro* 
duces a great variety of provifions. |The lands are extremely 
fa'ndy alf along the fea-coaft, and tire harbours bad, and lit- 
tle frequented. Here are no towns nor cities bordering upon 
the fea, b.ut only poor fcattering villages. # 

'The country of the Hottentots is bounded on,the north- 
weft by part of the river Bravahul ; on the north it extends 
to the tropic of Capricorn ; on thefnorth-eaft, the river Del 
Spiritu SanSio parts it from the empire %f Monoaiotopa ; on 
the eaft and fouth it has the EaJhrn^^Ocean i aqd on the 
weft the Ethiopic- Ocean. 

The Cape of Good-Hope^ which is the moft famous place Cape of 
for any traffic among the IfflttenK^s^ was firft difeovered in Godd- 
the year 1493, by Bartholamew Dlas^ a Portuguefe adtni- Hope.* . 
’ ral, in the reign of John II. king of Portugal, admi- 

ral gave it the name of Cabo dos totos los Tormentos^ or. The 
Cape of Great Sorrows^ from the boifterous winds that are 
^almolt continually roaring there. But the king changed that 
name into Cabo del buonne Efperanza^ or. The Cape of Good^ 

Hope ; becaufe, fays he, there was nbw good hope of mak- 
ing profperous voyages to ihe Eaf^ Indies ^ and by that name 
jt has been known in Eur^e evA ftnee. It lies in latitude 
34. 15 fouth, and longitude 20.110. eaft o^^ondon, 

' Though this famous cape was firft .difeowred by Dtas^ 
yet he only went fo near it as to obferve its muation, bays, 
and anchorings ; but Portuguefe never madejiany fetilemenc 
there ;• her ' did' the who fiift vifited it in the year 

ifioo, immediately diicern all the advantages ariUng from 
this fituation and they only touched there for many years, 

• in their voyage? ito and from Eajl^ Indies^ lb traffic for 
provifions. Tor this purpofe, they went from time to cimci ir^ 
bodies up into the country, and having tluown up a finall fort 
near the harbour, they fecured thepifelves and their purchafes 
ih the night-time, till they (hipped them. The Dutch 
another ufe of the while things were carried on 

ill this way, which^'^as a novable contrivance. Every com- 
in#nder^oing out -was provided with a fquare done, upon 
which, at his departure from the Cape, he caufed . his own 
name, that of his (hip, and the name^of his principal offi- 
cers, to be fairly cut, together ^ith the day h^arrivgd there, 
aufi the day he departed. 'Phe ftone, with fuch inferiptions, ~ 
buried in a certain place without the fort, and under it 
'• V'i ■ ' \ was 



pot bdXs^fealed containing letters from the 
ca^ai^ atfd others^ to .the dire^ors of the Dutch Eqfi-ln£u 
company, together with fuch other letters as any perion 
on roard thought fir to fend into Eurcpe* This ftone and 
box were taken up by the next fhip that pafied by the Cape^ 
in her return, and by her conveyed to Holland.^ And who- 
ever confiders the ficuatio£ of the Cape, (as a fort of half- 
way houfe in the Baft India voyage) and the fatlsfaflion the 
company by this means received, from time to time, con- 
cerning the . fortune and condition of their (hips, * will ac- 
knowledge this a very ufeful contrivance. 

After this manner thj Dutch ufed the Cape till the year 
1650, when their fleet anchoring before it for the ufual pur- 
pofe, M. Fan Riebeck^ a furg^on, belongfng to had the 
penetratioA to difeern the ftill greater advantages which the 
company might reap from the Cape, by means of a very lit- 
tle cultivation. He obferved, that the country was plenti- 
fuUy ftocked with cattle ; that the foil was rich, and capa- 
ble of ga^jjrous productions ; that the natives were tradable, 
and the l^oour commodious and improvcable ; and upon the 
whole, made a good judgment to .what a degree the Dutch 
trade might be fecured, and facilitated by means of this fltua-. 
tion : in a word, he faw that it was highly advifeable for the 
Dutch to make a feulent^nt there. Accordingly, hedigefted* 
his obfervatioos, and, on his return to Holland^ laid them 
before the diredors o( the Eaft-India company, who were 
fo well fatisfiechwith them^ that ^immediately after a grand 
confultation the fame, they came to a refolution to at- 
tempt a fettlSmsent at the Cape without lofs of time% 
Hereupon four {hips were ordered For the Cape, with alj the 
materials, inifruments, artificers, and other hands beceflary 
in fuch, at. expedition. Van Richeck^ the furgeon, was ap- 
pointed admiral, with a commiflion on his arrival, to ad .as 
governor and, cbihinander in chief of the intendtrd fettlement; . 
uxiA with power to tre^r, manage, and ad, for the introduc- 
Cion and eftabiifliment of the Duteh^ in fuch manner as he 
ftould think fit* Van Rieheci arriving fafely with thofe four 
mips at the Cape, the natives^^ were fo captivated with the 
prefonts he brought them of jSafs, toys, beads, tobacqo, 
brandy, &c* and fo charmed yif'th his addrefs, that a treaty 
was no footer fet on foot than^ concluded \ wherein it waa 
Agreed, that, in confideration of fuch a quantity of certain 
tc^s and commodities to be delivered to the natives, as might 
cof^ 50,000 guilders, (hpuld have full liberty to 

fdtie ihdre. This beiftg inf^j^ei^igtely performed, the Duffh . 
cook pofleffipnjof the Cape^ which with a great deal of,ce- 

lemoy 



feUbny, Vii delivered up to them. The. traffiq of : t^b. . 
JO^i^ Mik the natives was alfo^ the. fame treaty^ ,e^- 
Mfiii^d^bii a'good and folid foundation, with' many cfonli^ 
derable privileges and regulations for their commercial in« • 
terefts; • 

conlequence of tWfe meafures, the governor raifed a 
fort, wherein he' built' dwelUng ^oufes, vvarehoufes, and 
an hofpital for the reception of the fick. To this fort he 
added proper outworks, to fecure himfelf from any attacks 
ftoitk the^ Europeans. Bur« in procefs of timii, fcttlers ilow^ 
}ng abundantly to the Ca^, and trade greatly* increafing,r 
the then governor, whole n>9ie w^ Bax, took notice, that 
the company’s ftore-boufes wbiclr wer^ without the forty 
would be foon td^mtfl to receive all the company’s mer- 
chandize at the Cape : he judged likewif<^9 that there was a 
sieceffity for augmenting the garrifon, linre all the trading 
nations in Europe faw, and began to envy the Dutch^ the 
advantages they made of ithe ^.Qape, and that tberefon^it 
might be juftly apprehended/ that one or other^tnofe 
' nations would attempt to wreft it from them* things 

he remefented to the courC of direfiors, and propofed to 
.them the erecting of a Arfw^fort in a more advantageous 
fituation. This was accordingly ‘done, and from time ta 
time has been Co augmented, that, |t this day» it is a very 
ftrong and ftatcly building, and provided with all manner of 
accommodations for a garrifon^ It covers the harbour 
roundly, and is. of admiraye defence towards the country ; 
and the company’s ftorehoufes l6r mcrchani>:zc5 are very 
large and commodious, ' I 

.The fettiement being firmly cftabliflied, they encreafed 
and mulciplied in people to fucH a degree, thA in few years, 
being ftill joined by new fettlers from Europe, thtfy began 
to extend themfclvcs into new colonics along the coaft. 
At prefent, th?y are divided into four principrf ones : the 
•firft is at the Cape, where are the grand forts ana the capital 
city ; the fecond is the Hellenbogejh ; the third the Drakm^ 
^Jlon ; and the fourth the Wofoerijk colon}^. The Dutch Eajl- 
company has l.'kewi fa bought, for the fpture increafe 
pf the.people, all that tradll^fff land Terra de .Nataly 

• ^*^6 between the ^ozambic ^nd the Cape.; for which they 
paid in toys, commodities, ^nd otchfils, to the value of 
39^060 f;uilders j fo that the" province is now become of 
great extent^ , 

. Eight particular eftablifliments coi<ftitute the prefept go- 
vernment of the Dutch colo^^t th^ Cape. 1 hefe are, a 
ffraftd council 1 a court of jifticci a'petty court of aflaults, 

' ^ S 



&c. a coutp qt ms^ages i a hf orphans an 

cfeliaftical council ; a cbln^9hon*couilci^ ; and a board ^ inf- 
litia ; by’ means of dll whicb^ this colony is well fegulated, 
and governed* 

In the neighbourhood Of the Cape afe three remarkable 
hills: the Taifle- Hill is the higheft of the three. On the 
^ps are feveral fine fprings, the water as clear as cryftaU 
and of a^very delicate taic. Though at adlftancc no tokens 
of fertility are difcovered on this hill, yet, in afcending it, 
the eye is fur^rifed with the cl arms of it's frjuitfurnefs* 
The iiately trees with vi’hich it i^adorned; are hardly to be 
difcovered nil one is juft near them. On this h^ll alfo, be- 
tween two groves, a lilv^r miil^ was difcovered fome years 
ago. Somie ore dug out of it was fept t^JioUandj but not 
yielding, ft feems, fuch a quantity bT pme (liver as to in- 
duce the Company ^ think that the produce of the mine 
would anfwer the charge of working it, the mine was clofed 
up and negledted : this minb' may, probably, be wrought to 
profit fome years hedcu* nefidcs the pleafing arbours 
on thii^'b^l, the beauty, variety, and fragrancy of the.flow- 
ers th.at gro,*/ in plenty, and ado'^n its tops and (ides, are 
not to be exprelTed, fays Kolbe^t ; and they are mc/ne de- 
lightful to the eye, and morcfodoriferous, than any he ever 
met with in Europe* The other is called Lyon-Hill^ which 
is feparated from the f(frmer by a valley, whereon ftands a 
hut for the (belter of two men, pofted there by the govern- 
ifient, to give notice to th% fortrefs at the Cape of the ap- 
pearance of Zyj (hip making in,bof which they give.ftgnals 
to the fort, ^fhe laft of thefe is the Wind^Hill^ which 
abounds with Excellent pafture. 

Part of t]^c Hottentots have fubmitted thcmfelves to the 
Hollanders^ and are therefore ft i led the Company’s Hotjtentots. 
The DuTth fend anfnually about fifty or fixty perfons to trade 
with thciii, who purchafe their cattle, and give them in ex- 
change, arrack,' tobacco, hemp, and fuch* garden-feeds, 
&c. as they have occafion for, by which means a good un- 
*derftanding*is preferved. 

Several autho?s, particularly the Dutch^ have been pro- 
fufe in their deferiptions of gvAy thing regarding the Hot^ 
Urttots ; but it may fuffice in ^ncral toobferve, that they are 
"of a middling ftaciire, with fn^ll limbs and a<Slive bodies, flat 
oval faces^ large eye brows, black- eyes,^and their colour and 
complexion rather tawny than black. They befmear th<kr 
b^ies with greafe and foot, with the latter, perhaps, to ap- 
pear blacker, c and oftll^ twi^ the guts of beads and fowls 
about tficir legs and arms in th« manner of bracelets, which 



t i fay th^y eccafioiiaify hitke afe If for food. ' Upon ihzii 
f they wear fotne iheHsV and their bodies a mantle 
eep-fkin, with the woolly fide outwards, and another 
piece, li)ce an apron, hanging before from the navel. Their 
huts are Very mean, and is their furniture, confifting only 
of two or three earthen pots to drefs their visuals in, whicU 
are ufually herbs,, ileih, or (hell^fifli. In every village th^ ' 
k eldefi is firft in order and dignity, tils advice/ as to ;what 
concerns the whole, beingb chiefly followed, as having mod; 
experience. They have neither temples, idols, any other 
peculiar pldce of worihip 1 they ce||tbrate, indeed, feveral 
no£lurnai dances, with fingtas, at the new and fflll moon $ 
but thefe are performed near^^ir huts, and feem to be ra- 
( ther pa^imes, or merry-meeting^, than apy thing relating 
to religious worfhipw Their weapons iare javeliVis, with 
which they are very dexterous at hitting \ mark ; and bows 
with poifoned ^rows, which are faid to b) mortal on draw- 
ing 'blood. They arc fo fond of th^r^fewn counti*}^, and 
•the rvcels of a vagabond there is no gettipfjp 

the better of their invincible relQ<9;anc^ to adopt the^'aro^ 
.^ean manners and cuftomsN Por this reafon, mif- 

fionaries^/fitith all their en3[fmvDurs/ have nof"''becn-ali{e to 
‘ ■lonverfa {\r\^cHottintot. VSrHei^m^ a pt>t^crnof of the CTpe, 
having procured a Hottentot took' care to have him 

brought up in the principles of th^e Christian religion, and the 
manners and cuftoms of Europe. He cloathed him richly, had 
him taught feveral languages; and t|je boy’s progrcfsperfeftly* 
correfponded with the attenfion beftowed up^ it. The 
governor, big with cxpeAattons frdm his pupiT’s capacity, 
lent him to the Indies with a commifiary-geperj, who em- 
ployed him uferully in the company's afiairs ; but, the com- 
miflary dyiogt he retur^ied to the Cape, and irf a vifit he 
made to fome of his Hottentot relations a few days after his 
arrival, took the ftrange refolution to exchange all his 
ropean finery for a (heep's (kin. In this new dr^s he re- 
turned to the fort, loaded with a bundle containing the 
cloaths he had thrown and prefented hihifelf in the 
following words : Be fo kirft. Sir, as to«take notice, that 
1 for ever renounce this app^el. 1 likewife for ever re « 
nounce the Chriftian religion.^ Tc is my firm refolution to 
and die in the religion, manners, and cuftoms of my 
anceftors. All the favour I afk^ from you, is to leave me 
the oollar and the hanger I wear, I (hall keep them fbr your 
fake.” Thefe words were fcarce out of his mouth, wheqt 
he took to his heels, and was out of fisklf, nor jid he ever 
appear among the Europeans agaiil. ' • 

Qua, 




'OvtL hav^Ofouchod^^ th^-:P^CjSv 

could never be reconciled to the tfoitmuu^ biit al^V^ays c^JIfur 
fidcred them as the haftieft and moft brutal people, »fn tb6 
world. This is chiefly owing to their ill fmell^ occafioned 
by their greadng. themfcives continSally*; yet thi$; is not a 
Y^pftom peculiar to the HottentoU^ being uied by moft of the 
negroes on the coad of pSuhea. It is tiiiej that the latter^ 
genera/l^y fpeaking, maRe ufe of c^ly which is lefs offenfive ; 


. like the they • 
['cafe and kitch^ji-ftuff as 


but when tl}ey cannoj get tha 
content themfcives wii^h fuch 
they can pjrchafe from the Eunpeans who trade with them. 
This cuftorn prevails . likewi^' in the particu* 

larly on the Malac(,a ^oak, but moie'efpecially in the iflandt; 
as, for inilance, atpW^/r^, where the natives greafe them- 
felves asoniuch, Tmcll to the full as llrong, as the IfoU 
Untsts. 'The yavJ^efe hhewife pra61ife thejifa'iie; and fo 
do the people of Phtl'^pities and pf Spicer IJlands \ 
but then they commonly ti^aicsaiufe of cocoa-nat oil, "ifi^hich . 
is IrVf-ijrom being disagreeable. In one refpedf, however, 
the exceal* them all ; ^ for they are particulaily^^ 

ca*-efl!!.jp.grt3^ ind ihcir' faces, which is* what the 
®.-tis *U»ftpfijfof anointing is no?^aitogc-' 
ther unknown to the though, generally fpeaking, 

they rather aftc<£); painting* their bodies, perhaps, from the 
. fame caufc that the Hottentots and Indians anoint theml'elves, 
Jn order to defend their naked bodies from the inclemency 
- of the w’eat|y;ri 

TERRA '^Dos Fumos [s but a fraall country along the 
fea-coaft, the mouth of the rivtr Dekgoa (o that cf 
Rio de LadrooUy or, the River of the Robbers. Tlu Eu~ 
ropcans havc^ no fettlement for trad e^heie, and Caffres^ 
who inhabit this country, have neither towns, villages, nor 
any fettled dwelling. 

To the.north of the country of the Hottentots\ is the land of 
Mozumbo 'Aculmga^ which has the kingdom of Mataman on 
II the w^eft ; the Hottentot count *y on the fouth ; Monomotopp 
on the call ; and^thc provincd:of Ohila on the north. Next' 
to this, northwards, lies thejj;province of Ohila, Farther 
north is tiie kingdom of Abd^fua^ which is faid to be rich 
iri gold mines. Dapper fays, that this province, which h^i 
' calls Toroca^ or Toroa^ and otjiers But^a^ begins to the fouth 
of the itVountains of the Moon^ and extends nortkwardc to 
the river Atognieaj having the river Bravagul on the Weft. 
The town of FatAifa abounds with. gold, filver, and pre- 
cious ^ones^ and there ire two. gold pines at Boro zrid 
fitter j 200 leagues dtftant ffom S^ahi -they are eScemed 

V 'the; 



me richeft in the whole country. Going higher up to the 
rth-eaft, we find the kingdom of Chicova^ abounding, 

; &y, with filver mines. Iii regard to thefe, and 

feverai other barbarous nations, it may be obferved, that 
their gold and filveV^ aSd precious fiones, have no tendency, 
like afts and commerce, to civilize and give them any tajjf^'^ 
for the rational enjoyments of li^. 

C P. I IV. 

Q/teuinea W Nii^ritiaAer Negroland. 

^ a 

T he ^jeat region known by the Arne of Gt^nea^ is dl- DMfion 
vided hto the two large countrAofUpper ^xALower^ and extent 
of ^hich the latter i^comtfonly called Congo, ofQxjAnea,. 
i heto lwo- f extend miles along the 

feaPeoaft. j s 

The iwft general clivifion^t’'l^flfr-G«i«r<i is into^rifee Upn-i- 
parts, viJ. Malagueta^'^Gmna-Prof^^^s^ii -ff£ai'* 1 ^I''^hich Gufiea* 
together 4 xtend 500 lca^^tj»s jTvjfvS. . v V 

i.'*1'he country of -M deAciehftii^ccrallyr’^J^^vv^]^^^ 
the name of the Grain Coaj^t^^ t|{*- paradlte grain, 

Guinea nepper, called Malaguetn in-SpaniJh^ which grows 
This country is divided into the xing- 
^ojaj zM Sanguin^ along the coaft, and 
inland. But thefj are ''little known except near 
the coaft.- The chief place frequented by Ae Europeans is 
Sherbro^ the capital of a petty kingdom il^ fame name. 

Sherbro river is navigable for canoes a g»cat way up j the 
chief trade here is in^, cam-wood. Near the •nouth of this 
river is Tork ljland, on which the Englijh had once a fac- 
tory, and good fort, now in ruins. There is alio another 
ifland called Farellons^ which abounds with poultry, rice, 
potatoes, banana’s, orange and leinon-treej. About 
, twenty'five leagues diftant from the mouth of the river^ 

Sherbroj to the fouth-eaft,^ is Cape Monte. It is furniflied 
with numerous villages, aM the negroes on this part of the 
coaft are extremely induftritVi particularly in the planting 
of rice and boiling of fait. 

2. The country oiGuinea^Propery extends from Cape PaU 
mat to the river Volta^ about 140 leagues along the fca-coaft, 
which bounds it on the fouth. It has the kingdom of Be* 
n!n on the eaft ; Gago and Melli on north ; and Mala* 
gueta on the weft. The Euro^ans divide it into tw,o parts. ; 
the and ihe GoU-Codn \ the former extefids from' 
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TBef Concli^tk^ of 

Cape Pabnas to the river Sueira da Cafta ; and* the latter froi^^ 
thence to the river VeUa. 

The Toeth^ or Ivery^ or ^uaqua-CeaJi^ is thus calle^iRhil 
the great plenty of elephants*teeth fraded in here. When 
the natives come to trade with any (hip, tht^ tal^e fome 
vl^r into their handstand let a few d;<>ps ofit fall into their 
cyesydl^bich is a kind of c^th, whereby they (igrriry^ that they 
would riVk-r lofe their eve-fight tl^lnxheat thofc'-hey trade 
with. They^^e no lefslaverfe to mrunkennefs than to fraud % 
and, though their counry produm a prodigious ramber of 
palm-treesi^‘yet they drjlik r.o ps^- wine, but oiw a certain 
fmall liquor which the;^'igix )H!fh water. The^f Irave ma* 
nufadures of cotton ^abits, which are called gowns» 

A fundamental law / f the countr]^ is, that evaiy one is ob- 
liged to cdntinue ay^iis li e time in the cond^ion in which 
he was borns fo ti^t onf^i whofe father was^a^fi/htrTffifcn . 
for inftance, can ne^beA^'--»^ any thir^^i,5^“^ lut a fisher- 


for inftance, can net^*'?f beA^'--»^ any thir^Af^J^^® i 
me* ; and fo cf all o'qier and jZ* 










^enefall 
ropeans^ 

. Dutch. 
trade, fii 
Sifed in 
plaees. 
all t\U^i 
potato^ 
-the foil is^ 
and fooie 


ibe mm tuficify. 

that it Wotxght hither, is either f^hiflieated, 6r of very 
‘ value. Ffom the JJftnei to Vape Ap^lknia^ a great 
land has been cleared and Town with Indian corn, 
ib^tants hfre of a town of fome note, are 

driving a great trade with the Bu* 
they chiefly vend to the Engli^^^ 
natives\nduftrIoufli employ themfeMSin 
ng, or agricukure. Tne latter is cxer- 

e article of ricn. which glows here.affove all other 
an incredible a||[undance,|and is tiinfported hence 
^he reti 





^Coaft over 

|d pal(n*oiI, all^mcn ai 
enerally mdift, an^ tlroul 
''A’ttit'trees, does not kini 
^The countrJ throughout the OUd-Cc 
alL/^orned ivith extraordinary^iiigh 

i-:ii jkZ 
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ps are in niillet, yams^ 

^ very fcarce here ; for 
i«nt CO produce rice^ 
yield other fruits, 
abounde in hills, 
d beautiful trees. 
and extenfive, and 
and.if ffieHTtp^ro - 


1 he vaJ ffcsy!1g?S»9q the hills 
lit^r tBe /lanting 6)^ all 

.as well estivated as watered lugpfv half 

with proynons. ^The gre^- 

, — ^ trees. The fugar- 

canes grow here in greyer and larger, than any 

where elfe on the coalt of GJinea. Palm- wine and oil are 
very good and in great ple^ ; the ^untry alfo abounds ki 
all forts of tame and wild feafts. \ e 

3. The country of Benin coxSpreh^ds the Slave-CoaJl^Si^we* 


j£rv ?r«rd nee, 

IS red i yams, potatoes, 

kind ; nor is the foil dOTCientVn^fru>:-tr 


|he Gold^CeaJl Coa(t« 
"ajj of ’ 
aU ; an 


Seth^ on 


having Guinea- Proper, or more particul 
on the weft j Gago, Brafera, with the d^ 
the north ; Mujaac and Makoko on the ealf ; and part of 
Congo, with the Ethiopic-Occan, on the fouth. la is com- 
monly divided into three parts, viz^ Whydab and Ardah, con- 
'taining the Slave-CoaJI, and B^nin-Proper. ^ 

WHfDAH, fo called by the Englijh, is called Juda by 
the French, and Fida by ihJDutch. * It is bounded on chef 
weft by the river Volta ; of the fouth k has the gulph of 
Guinea I on the caft the kn^rdom of Ardahi and on the 
north the kingdom of Dahmy* Whydah is allowed to be 
a very delightful country. The number and variety of tall 
and beautiful frees fCem as «if planted in fine eroves for 
prtlament. The lands were in general well cultivated, 
till the king of Dahomy^ conquered it. Before this time, ^ 
t,be natives were fo induftrious, that f|'^ places thought fer- 
tile efcaped cultivation ; andl^t^ey were fo anxious in thaf^ 
particular, that, the day after they had reaped, they always^ 
^ “ fowed 



of 


without allowing the land time for reft. Tl^) 
company have a fort here, wherein / 
mounted feveral pieces of cannon } and, at a little dhT* 

£a ■ (?'*• 'Vital tewn .^iThyl 

IS about four miles diflan t frnm tin* 


- a , . diflant from the to- 

a««r^s the norfo : but it was reducej^o'sJhei by/he king 
The towngras very^ulous, al^ad ' ' 


daily 

ropean^ as wdU as 
public fale, w|h a gre'it 



in naves ana f;n. 
inhabitants carry'^»‘Oiuo-h 


of iJul^my^ 

markets, -4yJ)erein miny#Vorts of 
commodieiM, were fVchibited 

variety of provifions. ifear the fShroptm fafloV-kv^V a 
ipacious place, where flrew a ifircet of fine, adv 

hu&nrd Walked, ar'^tranfajsd 

bufinefs e^ery day^ on an exchange. Al> 'thefe places 
were reduced to Js by^e king of Dahen^ army. Ad*'^ 

joining to the kin^om ' -T- ./* 

ties, as Coto^ lAitle 
tt^iave Coi^\ At 

r^n 14. * __ . , 

cacao- trds in tole- 
flaves and /h. Sua- 

9.n(* 41* ailVI _ -X, 

..■fesX:115Wv,£. . 

/)i/i?0.d^]^couir^isHii^^^^ north of the 

Coa/iy and extends gr^'*/J;^Vilaade Its boundaries on the 
weft, north, and eaft, are Imknown. This country is 
healthy, lying high, /nd hein^efreflied with cool breezes. 
The trade of fthe na/ives is chieny in fiaves and fomc gold'. 

BENIN^Proper part of the gulpli of Guinea and 
the Slave- Ludra, on the well ; part of Gago and 
Brafera on ifec 'rorthj Mujac and Alakoko on the eaft 5 
and Con'ge on the fouth. Its extent, f.om weft to eaft, is 
about Coo miles \ but from fouth to north remains un- 
afceitained. I'he country abounds with wild beafts, as ele- 
phants, ty^.ers, leopards, boars ; and with game,' as harts, 
hares, partridges, pidgeons, tyrtle-doves : the foil produces 
•great variety of trees and planL , as orange, lemon, ^nd cf- 
pccially cotton^trens ; pepper, nut not in fuch quantities as 
in the Eaji Indies, The naji^.s are pretty well civilized, 
r and if humoured in their ceremonious way of traffic, may 
be managed to good advantage. They are very expert in 
bufinefs, though tedious ; which, however, they manage 
with fo niuch civility, that none can well be angry. They 
^ feem very obliging to each other ; but this is only external 
grimace, forc.they r^jipfe little confidence in their country- 
^jftinen. They arc jealoufiy pruejent, and very referved, efpe- 
Vciallyinthe management of meir trade, which they . on- 

, dudl 



tht Mciem Hifiory. 

with the utmoft fecrecy^ left they (hould be' r«pre« 
;ed as great traders to their governors \ who, upon fuch 



iharejJl^he always pretend to be poorer 

thjljj^eaJw^ J to efca^^e the rapacous hands of thofe^ii^u- 
thom%. ^his obliges ftem to ayunning fort/'P^ivility, 
cufers ; and tlU Europea\ dealers vi)Sl£ will con* 

^ ^ tranfaAions wi\h them, hay do b^hiinefs to great 

profiJ^i^nVch as have an>\ thing ol ftock apply themfelves 
to mercl^rjriize. Very the ^mmonalty among the 

■a^des aretimuftrious, laying labour on their 

wives and Uses, whether it be ffllinglbf ground, fpinning 
/oC^ottM^ weaving of cloth, ormny i^her handicraft em- 
olcy-^ yet tHfre are but few ma|'jal ai^s, befides weaving, 
pA flifcd orjiitl<R*y^yod amonfrlV^em<; i ’the chief workmen 
arc*"T(niths # oa rnr»nf#*r«. 

^workmani^ 

Berlin^ ^ „ 

refide q^ is fnuate aboftr * v'* 

at the entrance of the 
jnual markets are kept if 
"phants^^ceth, and Europea 


lea. wi 

\\tf%^Xiy of cattle, cotton, elc- 
^fi^f•^^ 5 fThofc who attend the 
court are rich, but do not cmcern ^emfelves with trade, 
agriculture, or any thing Te, jeavXg all their affairs to 
their wives, who go to rll the cirramjaceft villages, to 
trade in all forts of merchandizesj^ anwre obliged to bring 
the greateft part of their gains to thc^hi^ands. AIL 
k male flaves here are foreigners, for the im^ibitants cannot 
^ be fold for flaves, and only bear the name' of the king’s 
flaves ; nor is it allowed to export any male flavet that are 
fold in this country, but females may be dealt with at every 
one’s pleafure. 

AWERRI is about twenty leagues from &mn to the 
fouth, ^nd is the capital of Ae kingdom of th^ fame name,« 
whofe king is independent ip the king a/ Benin. 

AREBAj a common tra^g place for the Europeans^ is 
flciiate above fifty miles higftr up than the mouth of the 
river Formofa. So far fliips may conveniently come in their 
paffage, failing by a great variety of the branches of that river, 
b^des creeks. Here formerly were two faftorifs, one of 
which belonged to the EngltJJj^ the other to the Dutch ; buj: 
the Englijh have now no tort or fa6tor#, havii^* traded here 
but very little for feveral ycaj^ paft. • 
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AG/FT^ 



JLower- 

pninea. 


Tht CmhJkH ef 

AGAfTOlJ has fevenl circumiaceht villages* sShofe 1 
habiunts refort to it at evety con&derable market* wlucfrw. 
held for five days. ' 

, At CapeFormfa the trade conf^s ip elepj^'W kktb* 
^ax, and honey. ^ 

■'flONGOf or Lmtr^Guinea, has V^ir-G^neaA ot tho' 
hinj^lbpi of Benin^ on tip north ; tljfi Ethiefic^Siutn op^e 
wefi; thc'Vuigdom ofAratamaiif r^koned part ^Ca^aria, 
on the foutnhhut its bc^ndaries oift and north-e^ are nq' 
well known. The extent of thia^ountry from ^KWSa a 
in the firft degree of foo*!h latitude, to Cape A^^^r^* 5 %ady 
of the fame latitude, .about* i6 deg. 30 mlr^^uefego^ 
g^EngliJh mWesi ho'yfiSi'Pfextendseaftward i^rtranfafled 
The coundy is wat^ ed w^th many rivers, ai^hefe places 
very fruitful, if belt'®/ culhVated j but nothing army. Ad-' 
the lazinefs of the i&groe|^ who, for the mofroaU-obynl- 

fUuare bn 

'** /^he mountains a. and bar- 
and coi in tole- . 


rather to live in vira 
gSir(coinfort-hk liv 
the preciouW^cti 


^one k&t tk. iron 
under the beft regulaH()n, 




«. Jf^csWgf for tKh ^ua. 
^ ^ d'vided.ntoSro»<..h 


Angola feems to be 
verned, efpecially a good 
part of the coaft, by The number of ilaves 

here is prodigious s ihefPortu^je Jefuits alone, who per- 
form the office of cujf^tes Jin cfKi country, are faid to have 
upwards of 12^300 fl^es at Loango^ which is the ufual refi- 
dence of the Ron^ CItholic bifhop. However, thefe 
(laves are not|ifoy^<d fo ferviceable as from other parts of 
Guinea^ being ^'^::stu^ally addided to lazinefs, which feldom ^ 
or ever can be conquered by any fort />f treatment. The 
inland pa%ts of Benguela are little known ; but along the 
fea-coaft are feveral places with which the ’ Europeans are 
better acquainted, particularly the who* are here 

pretty numerous, and carry on a good trade in fine linnen 
and cotton clothe, gum, gunpayder, flaves, fome gq];dj|^and 
ivory. V 

prlginand The Portuguefehtxng thc^f^A that difeovered the coaft 
Jlateoftlfiof Africa^ they built one fort^on the ifland of Arguin^ on 
jBnglifh j the north coaft ; another called St, George del Mina^ on the 
trade oj Geld Qoajl \ and ^ third at a place called Loango St. PauPs^ 
on the coak of Angola^ to the fouthward of the Equinodthl 
rline. By virtue of thefe pofleftions, they not only claimed, 
A stid for many^years bnjoyed, the right in and to all the 
^3|d land? a|id ^puncries, but^lj^ewife fcizc^ and confifeated 



r.fliip$ of all natjonSf ^ often as they fo'und any of them 
^ing on any part of the faid coaft. 

I^UT the latter end of the reign of king Edward Vh 
S!ok%*Jl^ndon merchants fitted out the firft Englijh (hips that 
over tr^fcjing^Ga/h^tf ;aand in the reign of queen Mary^ 
^and fonithcliAt^n^^^ twelve years of queen Elizabeth^ funv- 
dry otheJLMtfate (hips^^were fitted out for the fame 
hatle^fe S^Jh not havh^ as yet .my fettlcments or,.p1^ta- 
""ots lu^fhc fP'e/l^ Indies^ SLtid conllquently np^^ccafion for 
ceSBiMItt^lru (hips traded only frjr gold, .j^Iephants teeth, 
profijj.lion'^uetta j and alP/uch voyJges were undertaken and 
to mercluirr hazard oiV^fing tme (hips and cargoes, if 
■ -scales ar^ hands o/* *:hf^ A'^^uguefe^ without the 

wives and fatisfa^ion for the 

vet t m the (|h yea v of her reign, being 

pi^aifcd'or and tv^flA/ereaed a company 

are'TjfflThsJ difcovei ing gi^C jS^ry^’J; on a trade the 
pWorkmanf rivof U£neg}i* zn^utrm andj^th 

Eeniny ^ t!ie foutl:j£fnmof 

refiden^^^® river GtfwSk T ijhe f>^*ie; sii Heave 

“trnu granted unto them Wr^n/hol^ agA in, 

from the faid river an^l - Jl fot a certain term U’ 
•T^cars^.jvith prohibition *o al^thcr^' her fubjefls to trade 
to the fame placesroa-paAvy; thr^ of (hips and goods : 
and thefe were the firll E^lijh me!khants that ever traded 
to the coaft of Guinea^ by and^nd\;the authority of rtie 
crown of England. ^ * 

In the reigns of the kings James zm Cha^s 1. and dur- 
ing the time of the ufurpation, feverar^e^ons were en- 
couraged by public authority, to trade Mother parts of 
Jlfrica^ and to takeTuch meafures for the better carrying on 
and improving the fame, as they (hould judge mftft proper. 
In purfuance whereof, they built one fort at a place called 
Cormantine^ on the Gold^Coafl^ and another a>n the river 
Gambi^ on the north coafl^ and thefe were the oi^ places 
of 3ny confequcncc whiemhe Englijh were in pofieflion 5f 
at the^Reftoration. I ^ 

King Charles 1L foon ^tw his reftoration, being made 
acquainted with the dangerous and precarious (late and con* ' 
dition to which the,trade of his fubjefts in thofe parts was 
reduced $ and having* likeVife received many ^complaints 
touching the interruptions given to, and depredations com- 
mitted upon, the (hips of this rvitio.^ by the Dutch JVeff^ , 
India company on the coaft of Africa^ it became ncccflw'.-*' 
U>£onfider not only of a pamper method for prote&ing ahij 
U 4 (ecurinj^ 



fecuring the faid trade for the future* but likewife how 
in whac mariner reparation might be obtained for fuch^,^ 
mages and depredations. The refult was the inftiti^^V^ 
the company of Royal Adventurers of England tradj^>irito 
Africa^ by letters patent under thC grekt kA^/^tCingland^ 
faring dale the loth of January^ com- 

though they key, their luiyuig m yci^ 

reafo^*f>(the confequ»ces of tli^wars wiinwe jpuich^ 
which the^^ion was t^n obligei to engage in^uey 
fo many dif&Alties to |lruggle with* that ihey^;gjl^ed 
to furrender their chartjr to the mown. This ^”^con- 
fideration of a certain /[jm ofj^ney, to be them 

^ another new com^n^^^^Kn intended to by^|^ljfh«U * 
The termfi of the Luneiffer being acceptc^Ris majefty 
eftablifhed and incoj((jorat^; a new Royal 
by his letters patei^^'undeLthe great Teal of l^mdl bear- 
ing date the 27thV;^f ibya^^jiJiA^antcd uato 

J;hems-^di and fingula^ countries, ha(cir«^ roads, - 
rivtin, and otRhs^IacA \n Africa^ from the poi^of SfMeif 
in Soup‘Bqjr^r^^ j|se Capbi^Good^Hopej for. and difr- 
ine term%^jAo f<SS;s uw^j^.ihe foie and inCv-e trade 
iifejlbeie countrR!fr:'^^d'Vnri]L^^ to all his othenuBu"" 
■jftts to viCt or ^y^iwithoijt the licence and 

confent of the faid fuob-olher 

powers and privileges, y)s wdfLii..ww«j«id*^ed proper and ne- 
cefTary, for enabling jpd encoi^aging them to undertake fo 
hazardous anc^charg^ble a woiy. 

This new comp^^v mo: with all polTiblc oppoikion from 
the French and and fuftained particularly feveral con- 

Jiderable lofTeL h/j means of the wars with the French in 
the reign of Umg IVilliatn III. infonj^uch that the par- ^ 
liament i^ 1697, taking the trade to Africa into their con- 
fideration, thought fit, as a further means of enlarging and 
improving the fame, to lay it open to all his majefty’s fub- 
jefts for tfiirteen years \ and in regard that the Royal 
African com^ny of England haC been at the charge qf build- 
ing and maintaining a confidaable number of forts and 
caftles on the faid eoaft, wbiui the parliament likewife 
judged neceflary to be kept^ u^ and maintained in future, 
for the prefervaticn and better carrying on the faid trade, 
they were further pleafed to^ impofe,|a duty of ten per 
Cent, ad fahrewy on all goods and merchandize exported 
^to Africay during the faid term, to beanfwercd and paid to 
the faid company fo^enabling them to keep and maintain 
cailles* * ^ 



J^Ris coUtintied ink force from the24th of JutUy 1698, to 

June 1712s in which time the charges the company 
in maintaining their forts and cafilcs, amounted, at a 
med^4j^, to about 20,000 Lper annum^ and in fourteen years, to 
^8o,OoiyrXy«&\e whole. ^ The duty which the feparate traders 
■ paid in^e time., amounted, in the whole, to 73,78^ f. 

no mofo; and impev cent, upon the comity’s 
owii for the fai.jc time, ;|Tiounted to th^' Turn of 

^**3(6,387^^135. i d, i, l^rom wheipe it appeal, that, even 
a£fc continued m force, f.he total of the ten per 
fame very mucf^Aort of :|alf the charges and ex- 
pences '^iir^ the companyV*^ere at\in keeping and main- 
Mipiillg^i:^?iiyorts and caftles. * *U»|de:ytljjefe difficulties, and 
by the extraW;tj^rire in the prrrfes oi^cgroes 2 ^% Anamahoe^ 

. and oth»“!;4)lattes on the coaft, anA by I'ae decay of the gold 
trade which ^jfifued thereupon, th.^proprL'stors of the company 
wcB*e for mapj' years obliged eitr^r to. pife fundry great fums 
I* ormOhdJr for mainraining th^i!r caftles,^.wti.*hoat re- 

^ceiwng at<.y profit from the trade-in r turn fVrf the fame^'. 4 fr to 
the rtt: not only of Jofi^g all ihr;*iioacy which they had 
frolh tir*ie to time raifell^- ^*^;Vxp«v ded J-jr^ f, "pporting their 
own property, but of beccj'fShfl; acce{prl/s% the intire I Vs of 
the trade of Africa^ andi «. by relinquifhing and 

ablnderingaii^iK' forts aiil^ be feized and pofTef- 

fed by fuch foreign- wefv long watching for an 
opportunity to get them their i>ands. This being t|}e 
cafe with reg'>fd to the cojnpany* am\it bci'ig the fenfe of 
the nation, that the trade to Africa ih^ld continue free and 
open to all his majefly’s fubjefis, the>nly jhing that re-i» 
mained to be confidered was, whether or^ /orts and caftles 
were necelTary to kept up and maintained for the prefer- 
vation of the faid trade to this kingdom; and ifjihey were 
necefiary for that purpofe, who, upon the footing of a trade 
fiill free and open, ought in juftice and reafon to bear and 
defray the charges of them ? ^ 

As^ere was no reafon ^ the company's being obliged to 
maihtlun the forts and cajttles at their own foie coft and 
charge, they petitioned the|^arliament in 1730, and obtained 
10,000 /. to enable them ib fupport their forts and fettle* 
ments. • This fum was annually continued to them, except 
two or three years inierrupciqp, till the laft change made in 
the ftate of this company, .by an acl of parliaijent of the 
year 1751. By this the company were divefted of their 
charter, and after the tenth of April^. 9 iT ceafed to be a 
corporation, and their forts, cifflles, knd all otlier their pof" . 
<e0|(pns in AfrUa^ were veftec/^in a new company of merchants.rf 

an4 
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and in confiMiuetiee of the trade to'^iM being* bjr virtue^ 
the fiiid and that alfo of the 23d of king Ge^r^e II. ^ 
free and open to all bis majefty’s fubje£ts, the parliumjt 
allow this company xo,boo/. ptr annum for the fumpt pf 
. the forts and caftles for the public feivice; 

The African trade, as may be known fro^tne a 
€Oitfii(|s of but three capital articles :^flaves, iv< ~ 
a ver^N^neficial and adlantageou^ commerce, 

“^whcn thlfe were all p 
and ejen thofe low t\ 

Tars, kettles. 


imifes. 



icnives. 


but even this 
finceby the 



royal 
fhad^the folly 
tn goods, and 


it was oncb^rried onJ 
low rates fronrthe negr^ 
trifles and tyys, fuch as 
and cowries, things of . 
trade is greatly declined , 

among ihe«traders, p^ticuL^ly between 
can company and th^eparCe traders, we havd 
to inflru£l the negr/es in Tie value of their ov 
of the cheapnefa of \^fs ; V deavouring to^uppfant one^en- 
other, by . Mr^rrelling^:7^^/wvdding,*by whi^h TWr|!faVe 
taug^y^e negrd^ to both, by holding un the 

of thei^wn produ^ioim^nd ruiming down the rales of wl|U 
we carry the^lNar Ale. *^huaul»||^ainful commerse, dnce 
.fu|>eyor, to all ui^lka4^o thpia%i|rld, which carried otlTtfie 
idkaneft of all cxportatioWj home the richeft, is 

finking daily, and we faid to bjiy, 

gold too dear. But al^is not the lead tife 

inade of the land ; the /uittul lo^ lies wafte ; a vaft extended 
country, pleaGi^it vall^s, tlfe 

cious plains, capable 2 i improvement and clutivation to infi- 
nite advantage! remain barren and untouched. But there are 
now fome hopW tuat thefe advantages will be no longer neg- 
le£ted, by thevpen to a more exteniivj^ commerce that has 
been made for us in the late definitive treaty of peace, and 
particularly by the ceffion of Senegal^ of which, with the 
country of Nigt'itia^ it belongs to, we are now going to give 
fome accoucTt. 

^ NIGRFtlA^ or Negrokind, & country in Africa^ Jjcs^ be- 
tween eighteen deg^j^ weft, ani fifteen degrees eSSk *]on- 
gitude ; and between ten and tw«ty degrees of north latitude, 
rthe great river Niger running tnrough it from* eaft to weft. 
Zt is bounded by Zaara^ or the defart. On the north, by un- 
known countries on the eaft, l)y Guinea on the fouth, and 
1 ^ .the Atlantic Ocean on the weft. The Europeans have 6- 
,¥eral fettlements on the branches of the river Niger; efpeciaUy 
near their mouths. Ik great many nations inhabit the banks 
^ the Niger ^ 6f difFeretfi langAages, and independent on each 
fetkac. The country is fruitfulf abounding in rice, Guinea^ 


m 



and In£aH com, where it is cultivated % cattle an not 
wanting; hut there is abundance of cocoa-nuts, plantains, pulfe, 
palm-trees, and tropical fruits; 

nL£'A4Niger and Sam^a rivers are efteemed by the moft Niger W 
accurate^^iiee i^hefs to the fame, or at.Ieaft the Sana 4 

lo be a ptirt o^^e Niger. Europeans have been able to trace rivers. 
jjm^n ^vjs.r; W part of the way,. beyond which they h«iow 
nmhing pf^its courfe, but.yvhat is ieq^rned from the Mandingo 
Iv^roes, yho, among all ^he blacks, )fare the mo?i addided to 
traihAck^^^d traffic, but vre neither ;expert enough in their 
obferv^iontp nor have gon^far enou^jh to know any thing of 
its real fipce they pArr:e it n\ higher, according to 

‘Maheria\ ^ Jthu, l|ingdom of Tombutj 
which is littkWaer^ ^an half way^otha^jof the Nile. Others, 

•with Labai^ h we ftretebed its co^fe b^ck eaftwar^, to the 
lake Bournow^ which lies under ^ he eighteenth degree of 
latitude, and 19th of eaft longitr^^e, ap hx its fpring-head 
thhre ; ifbcing difficult to *ic account of the 

fuch an attempt from^ the fuppo^ed t>arrenne<^ of 
fh?f- country, but rather from the favajc difpofition of ' the in- 
habftants, who live beyoiJj' it 5 .?nd who c?»!i^.-j';6V be civilized 
tiii'tne Europeans take wife «ind hone^ ::.«calurcs for that pur- 
pofe. It is certain, howe.l( ri '^'^the Niger or Sanaga is a 
vefytege^a4 confiderabl4® ^Vv^PjJyof very great extent in 
its courfe, even ftiougl'/’ $ace its fpring-head no 

farther than the lake BournottK But ^i^we fuppofe it to fpring 
from the fame head with th,f Ni/e, it Vill then crofs almoft 
the whole country of Africa when? it isVideft, and will have 
a courfe of near fifty degrees from eaft t^^eft, exclufive of 
Jts windings. The entrance into it is narrW^nd fomewhat 
'difficult, by reafon 0^ its immoveable bar ahu fandy (hoals, 

»*well as the feveral illands that are at the mouth it, and 
the feveral canals and marihes that clog it : but after failing 
up eight or ten leagues, it is found broad and deep, and fit to 
carry large vefiels ; and except about five or fixMeagues on 
t»ch fide^bove the mouth, wl^h is a fandy and barren ground,, 
in alf me reft, as far as tlJp lake Maberiaj the banks are 
covered with ftately fruic-tr^ and village, and the country 
well watered and very fertile foF a great way ; for like the 
Nile it overflows it for many leagues, and inriches the land to, 
a great degree, and vwuld do^fo ftill more, if the inhabitants 
wWre as expert and induftrious in making all the ^kdvantages 
they could of it ; but this is not the cafe, though the people 
on both fides live as near to it as th^ can, and feed great 
herds of cattle, and fow large^aild fmall millet in greM quan ' 
and .with great incj;eafc, 
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As the’iST/;^ receives many conGderable rivers In its courijst 
which fwell it high enough to be able at all times to carry 
veflels of forty or fifty tons, fo it fplits itfelf into feveral branches, 
which uniting again, form very large and fertile iflan^'well 
filled with towns, villages, and inhAitants. 

Ifiand cf T OWARDS the coaS, the noted ifland of fituated 

Senegal. in*d^ river Samga^ fixteen degrees fifteen 
latituOT, about fifteen ^liles from^ its mouth. 

one mile andLa quarter ^ 

almoft half a mile 
pofed of a bed of loofe 
is forced with art and 
which, it contains 
iifh and 

all over t^e whole o&untri 
part of 'the world, fp 
populous; but the 
derftand, «tbat the greS 
nutr^- - ^ 



from north to 
eaft to weft. 

£live of nothiijg 
manure \ anding 

itants,-whof&' >iAcifaMbod is 
corn grows 'plenty, almoft 
feem iurprizing, that a 
nhealtby as this, Ihpuld yet be fo 
ceafe, when wh come to un- 

^ ^ong the men conliKTip the 

^ of tKeif wives ; fo that every one takes as man^^.*. 
he is^le to mainuin | fome others eight, and otH^s 
twelve at a 

Faciofthe To the north^^ Qaft, and feynh-eaft of this iflandTTics 
adjactnt a prodigious large and lowcaWmtry covered with marfhes and 
csuuirj. woods. Much the gre^i ® ’* utterly.^ifciitiwrf. to 

us. It is through this ^untr^^d^Ttto branches of the 
Niger empty themfelvjp into thsi^ea, particularly the Sanaga^ 
^ambiaj and ^erbroJ During tpe rainy months, which be* 
gin in July^ and conwue tNI OSioberj they lay the whole flat 
country undec wa^; and, indeed, the very fudden rife of 
thefe rivers is mc^ible to perfons who have never been within 
the tropics, anoarc unacquainted with violent rains that 
fall there^ At Gaktm^ 900 miles from the mouth of the river 
the waters rife 150 feet perpendicular from the bed 
of the river. At the ifland of Senegil^ the river rifes gra« 
dually duriif^the rainy fenfon, above twenty feet perpendicular 
over part of that flat coaft, whi^ of itfelf alone fo^eftens 
the water, that fhips lying at anhor at the.diftance m three 
kagues from its mouth, generaiy make ufe of it, and fill 
their water there for the voydge^ome. When the rains are 
at an end, which ufually hapoens in OHober^ the intenfe heat 
e>f the fun foon dries up thofe waters, wMch lie on the higher 
parts, and^he remainder forms lakes of ftagnated waters, in 
which are found all forts of dead animals. Thefe waterjs 
every day decreafe, titt at laft they are, quite exhaled, and 
then the^fflu^Ia that arKe are almoft infupportable. At this 
ikidba the winds blow fovery Rot from ra tlie land, |hat 
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they may well be compared to the beat proceed!n{r from the 
mouth of an oven, and they bring with them a Anell that is 
quite intolerable. Their efFedls upon wolves, tigers, lions, 
ztfd Oih^r wUd beafl;^ are fuch, that they are feen to refort to 
the rive^5S* their^ody under vrater, and only their 

fnout ab2^e it', for the advantage of breathing. The birds 
ai^^-^en to foar to an immenfe height, and to tiy a 
vaft way Over the fea, here the/, continue till the wind 
cVange^Jid comes from tfie weft. ^ 

OacBrjy jjjoft conficerable articles of commerce, and Gum /€• 
the eSff^f inducement to E iropeam \hr fettling i\crc, is the nega» 
gum fene^.a.-^^o 4:*nominated trom the^ iver Sene^a/y the forefls 
bordering upf^ Vat »^tfr aboundi!j^>^»ith shis gum. It greatly 
refembles ihe^JS*;. aAbic, but its*|?ranuies are ufiiflly larger, 
of an oval form, the furface very^ough, and the ihner Aib- 
ftaii.ee bright, where broken. It is very hard, but not tough, 
confiderably heavy, and of an ^rf>fetr^ly fine and even tex- 
^.urqe When broke, the cotour isf-eque.itly of a |»ale brown, 

./i^nke the gum arable, fometimes ye11owi(b, redJi£i| or 
W4 ‘jifli. Dyers and othe*' artificers cor fume„, the greateft 
quantities of this gum. ‘The French^ they were in 

polleffion before the late v ar of this part of the African coaft, 
from Cape Blanco to the r*'/cr iJMbia^ extending along the 
fliorV abbUl ifcr V^ijes, fenega fo ufeful in their 

filk and linen manufa^fures^^^sit the/ engrofied the whole 
trade of it to themfelves, ar^S occ^fior^lly prohibited its ex- 
portation. And hence it is,^that this Gentry, quite unhealthy 
as it is, and thofe roads fo dangerous fiV:^ipping, have ne- 
verthelefs been eagerly contended for by Fr^nchy 

Dutchy Partugueze. All ftrove to fetu:/heie in their 
turns, being the onlyaplace for the gum trade, by being ma- 
ilers of the Senegal rivers : a trade, which fecins a light mat- 
ter in itfelf, but is, in efFeft, very confiderable, whether we 
regard the price the natives fell the gum for, vt^hjeh is very 
moderate ; ogr, laftly, the qu:mtity of European merchandizes 
it talgef-sff ready wrought, tjjfc vent of which makes manu-* 
fadures fpread,- money circulate, and fo ^nds work for abun- 
dance of hands, which is tbl^ n^in end of commerce. 

Before we clofe our account of this part of Africay it 
^ill not be amifs to take notice of a tree of a new genus, 
which grows in Senegily whicbmay be juftly reputed the largeft 
vcf^etable produdion in nature, and therefore by its'^vaft mag- 
nitude a more lingular and remarkable phenomenon than all 
thc‘ hiftories of botany, or perhaps of ^Ifc w^orld^havc yet pro- 
duced. 


The 
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\pt/(rip- The real name of this tree is baobab } • the (htahfsi natiyea 
tf the of the country, call it goui, and its fruit boui s and the 
French know it by the name of calabaiSer, or calibafli-tree, 

. and call its fruit pain-de-finge, or monkey’s brMd^% • 
The baobab cannot grow out of^ a very l||^ 3 imiate; it 
delights in’ a Tandy and nioiil foil, efpecially iTtbis il i^ free 
fronfrflones that might hurt its roots ; for thAJ ft ienttgi.^ 
they receive is foon foJI^ed by a caries commtmicacing 
felf to the trunk of tfe tree, and caufing it i|fallibl^t(r 
perifh. 

The trunk of (his stingular .tree is not very hi^: M. 
Adanfon^ (who had laUcly comniunicated htf oUwvations on 
the baobab to the i{^rc/w^L^ademici»ft.Ji^j’j^^rdly 'any ex- 
ceeding twelve or fifteen fnt, from the iboU'^tfthe branches > 
but he hed feen feveral ff;venty-iive and feventy-eight feet* 
round, that is, from twen^-iivc to twenty-fev^n feet in 
meter. I'he firft branched extend almoft horizontally; ajid 
being veryshick an^ aBbut fix!^ feet in length, their ovirtL* 
wei^ bends down their extremities to the ground ; the 4 ^\ 
ter branches rife perpendicularly, 4 >ut fo as to make a (belv^, '' 
and the tree feiftq;thus regularly rdunded, its trunk is abfo- 
lutely hidden, a^ it appears as .an hemifpherical mafs of 
verdure, of about 120, i3G^r i Jo feet in diameter. 

The roots of the batefcb^^ a mwerablej ^»*-<trttee ITfall 
refpciSfs: to the branchyi abom^mSfnrScoHefpondent num^r 
her of radical branch^ below, ^f^bat of the middle forms a 
pivot that ftrites ve// deep intonhe earth, but the reft fpread 
towards the ftirfacc./ M. Adanfon had feen one laid open by 
a current of wate^^in the extent of upvirards 1 10 feet ; and 
it was eafy toj^^e by its bulk, that what ftill remained under / 
ground, was at leaft forty or fifty feeding; and yet this tree, ^ 
comparedr with others, was but of middling bulk. 

The bark of the trunk is greyiib, fmooth, and, as it were, 
undluousti^tbe' touch: ftripping it off, the infide sippears of 
a green, pricked with red ; the thicknefs is about eight or 
•nine lines. The bark of the j/^unger branches is and 
thinly difleminated « with hairs] the wood of the tree is 
very foft and wbite.^ ^ Jr 
The leaves are about five inches long and two broad, and 
{lointed at both extremities, pretty thick, of a fprightly green 
on the upper fide, and pale underneath f and adhering three^ 
five, or feiC*n, but moft commonly feven, in the manner of a 
fan, pn a common pedicle, much like thofe of the chefnut- 
tree : they pgly gro{kr^on the ypung branches, whereon the ' 


a Printed in their memoirsVor the year 1761. 
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: fwdicles are aU^matcly placed. The bloflTomd or flowers are 
. in proportion to Che tree, not yielding in maonitude to the 
iargeft we know of. They form, when ftili in the bud, a 
globe of about three finches diameter ; and when blown, are 
four inches long and lix bioad. After the falling of the pe- 
tals and the (lamina, the ovarium, as it ripens, becomes an 
i^^lotig fruit, pointed at both extremities, flfteen or eighteen 
^jfoet long, and five or fix broad, cK^athed with a kind of 
gl^eniih down, under which is found a ligneous, hard, almoft 
bla^lfnrdior peel, and marked with twelve or fourteen fur- 
rows, -dividing it lengchwife into ribs.. This fruit hangs front 
the tree by 0/«.ped!cle«'of about two feet in length, and con- 
tains a kind hfj. dp vh’whitilh ft»b^^ance^/pungy, and full of 
fourifh water./ ' nrhe'^p^lpfeems ui make but one nfafs, when 
'the fruit is new; but, in drying, ihrinks and divides of itfelf 
into^a great number of bodies, with (everal facets, each con- 

f * ‘ r a brown (hining feed, nearly of the figure of a kidney 
five lines in length, and th;ee in. breadth, ' and the 
hat furrounds them, is eafily reduced into a powder, 
hi hither from the Ln*anU snd known, for a long time, 
by tl^ very improper name of Terra Sigil'^^tt of Lemnos^ be- 
cau(e indeed the Mandingues carry it to the Arahsy who af- 
terwards diftribute it in E^pU 9ind through all the eaftern 
parts of ^t^McdUerranean. i^'fp^i^llpinus was very fenfible 
that this powder was vegetabiei; but certainly one might not 
be aware of feeking after a^irug that is importei 

from the Archipelago, * 

M. Adanfon believes that the bac^ab miy be naturally claf- 
fed with the malvaceous plants that have but^oije calix. This 
.)tree cannot be tranfplanted neither vihen ic.j cgins to rife, 

' nor when it is tenycev^ old, as its root would almoft infallibly 
perifli. The beft plant Is that which is from fix .iionths to 
two years old ; branches fometimes take from a flip, but they 
frequently"^ fail ; bnd the progrefs even of ihofe th^t do is al- 
ways flower than that of the plant rifing from the feed. Be- 
fides jlyMtaries that attacks rhe trunk of the tree when itS' 
roots are hurt, it is alfo fubjccl to anjj^ther malady, more 
rare indeed, but not lefs fatal to ir. This'is a kind of mouldi- 
ne(s that gets into the whole ligneous body, and which with- 
^ out changing the texture of its fibres, fofeens it to the de- 
gree of its having tfb more^ confiftence than the ordinary 
pifo of trees ; then it becomes incapable of reflftintg the or- 
dinary Wafts of wind, and this monftrous trunk is broke down 
yby the leaft ftorm. M. Adanfoi^ had /den Onegin this con- 
dition ; it wjs inhabited by a great number of the ^ubs of 
bectSfes and chafers : they did lior, however, feem as if they 

^ haid 



had contributed to ci^ tKAMpered (hueof the^ treescl^lll!^ 
eggs might have beeo introduced into the wood on 
fofr> the fame way as an infinity of infeds introduce >lheii 
eggs into the wUlow-tree, when it undergoes a limilar ftntc 
of foftnefs, though they do not attack it* when it is fcnind* 

T H£ real country of the baobab is Jfrha^ and pariici] 
latly $he weftern coaft of that part which extends from 
Niger to the kingdom rf Benin, It is not found in Ae 
talogucs of the Aftatic ^ants, nor in tbofe of Amerim, ; 
might be actually in fome of the climates of ^ 

parts of the world, which refemble the part of Africa^ % 
produces it ; but the tree does not groY ibere fpon 
neoufly. The negfo yearly 4 A 

into the American colonies^^aii not co^arry\ >/p them a 
bundle of feeds, which tffey prefume will be of fervic 
them, and among thefe are always fome feed of the baa 
It is probably to this tranfpcrtat’ton that are of will be o| 
the baobabs, found t^ereV fuch as Lhat M. /ie ChanvaUon^ 
refpondent of the French academy, fays he had feen at . 
iinicoy and which indeed was but young. They may 
. haps be naturalised to the climate f but this will not be.^eii 
firft origin, and none for a long time will be feen equjil in 
magnitude to thofe of the coaft of Africa\ for though C'^r^ 
tender wood, they takrvi»r% great time in^^rorring t%ihis 

enormous bulk. " 

f M. Adanfon has camhillg con!|£led all the fafls he befev^ 
could give hiM any mlight in regard to this article ; 
feen two of thefe tr^es intone of the Magellan ifle.^ oh; the 
bark of which w*ere cut European names and dates, - whereoi 
fome were la^*rA'han 1600, others were as far back as 
and had been probably the work of thofe who accompi'^^^ 
Thevenot. jin his voyage to the Terra Aujiralis \ for he" 
himfelf he had feen baobabs in that place : others, in 
appear prior to 1500; but thefe might bef queftioned^ 
charadersW the names being about fix inches high, and.^^ 

« names taking up two feet in length, that is, fome.'v[iat 
than the eighth patt of the circumference of the tree. Sui 
pofing even that thefe charaders had been cut in the eaq 
youth of the tree, it woul 3 * follow that, if in 200 years S 
grew fix feet in diameter, it would require upwards of eigl 
centuries to be twenty-five feqt in diaibieter, fupppfing it al| 
ways grei^ equally ; but this fuppofition can hardly be OOOJ 
fideired as true ; ror M. Adanfon obferved that the growth ol 
Ibis tree, very rapid in the firil years fucceeding its birth, *di- 
miniflitfs afterwards very coftfiaerably ; and though the prO; 
portion of this diminution is not well kncwn> it might be 

thc'ugbtj 
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lll^ditgbty be fahciei) with good reafon, that the latter growth 
bf the baobab pfbceeds with an extreme flownefs, and that 
fuch of thofe trees which have arrived at the abovementioned 
bt^k might have firfi; appeared out of the earth not long af- 
ter the time of the tinivurfal deluge : but what is very de- 
ferving of notice is, that thofe railed clfcwherc carefully, pur- 
tuant to the temperature of their climate, do not receive at 
^oft but the fifth part of the incrcr/e they have at Senegal in 
fame time ; an obfervation which (hould prove, if it was 
tew doubt of it, that artifici:il heat, in regard to ex- 
otics, can be but a very imperfeiSl; fubflitutc to that which 
il^ey expeiience in their natural climate. 

/ The baobab, as ^11 the other 4]ants^of the malvaccous 
tribe, has an 'c-.iio)lient virtue, ca 3ablc of mriintaixing in the 
body an abundant traolpirailun, and of oppofingth^ too great 
he^t of the blood. The negroes dry its leaves in the (hade, 
and reduce thbm into a powder they call lalo, which they 
irhx^witti their aliments, Mot for them a -relilh, fer 

|Ip.'!alo has fcarce any tafle, but for obtaining the juft men- 
i) tcfl'ecl. M. Adanjm himfclf experienced the fame vir- 
tnd the deco£)ion of thefe leaves preferved him and a 
l\ officer, who confined himfelf ta this regimen, from 
thi ^ of urine and hot fevers, which ufually attack foreigners 
at \ a! ihiring the month of Settmher^ and which raged 

ftiU *e furiouUy In 17519 hdii th.:y bad for feveral years 

palt 7he frefh or newly gathered fruit of this tree is npt 
Jcrs. i il than its leaves ; ics .pufp is eaten, which is fubacid 

and table enough ; and in niifing its juice with water and 

a lief tgar, a liquor is made 9 attended with the beft e(Fe£ts 
in al) : affections, and in putrid or peftiiei.'^idi fevers ; laftly^ 
ivhed ; fruit is rpo^cd, the negroes make an excellent foap 
of. burning it, and mixing its afbes with thci^oil of tho 
c that begins to be rancid. 

>T^ ^.negroes make ftill a very fingular ufe of this monflrous 
tKiee. yVe have faid that it was fubje£t to a caries, which. 

^ten f jl^bws its trunk ; they enlarge thofe cavities, and make 
. chambers, where they hang the dead bodies of thofe 
fhey I not willing to grant the honou^ of burial to ; thofe 
^bodie^. fry there perfcdlly, and become real mummies, with-^ 
l>ut I f other preparation. Tbc greateft number of the 
podii ^ b dried is of ^he Guii^Ws : thefe people may be com- 
,Wej ;t> the ancient bards and jugglers, fo famous among 
' j r'/ceftots. They arc poets and muficians, and have a 
? infpe£fion over feafts and dances. Their number 

^ays pretty confidcrab1e*at th% courts *of the negro 
rfdo, Hxst. VoL. XLIlf. X kings 
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kings, whom they divert and flatter to an extravagant de- 
gree in their poeticaU compofuions. This kind of fuperi- 
ority of talents makes them dreaded by the negroes during 
their life they attribute it to fomething rupernatural : but, 
inftead of making, as the ancient^ their poets the 

children of the Gods, thc7 regard them, on the contrary, 
as forcerers, and minifiets of the devil, and believe that 
in that quality they fliould draw down maledidtion on the* 
earth, or even on the? waters which might receive their 
bodies; it is therefore that 'they hide and dry them ill the 
hollow trunks of the baobab. 

JHOMEJI^ relates, that Ulyjps had made for himfelf at 
Ithaca^ a com.plcat bedh^*ad or the trunk of a*n olive-tree, 
fupported ^on its roftts, about which He had ipfcerwards built 
a chamber. If this prince had in the precindt of his pa- 
lace a baobab tree, he might have extended the (ingularity 
Aill farther, and procured hinifelf a chamber Jnd all its fur- 
niture cut Jn the fame piece of wood. 

I'liE baobab wa$ never defer [bed properly, either lua 
leaves, iruit, or flowers, before M. Adanjon\ and 
ncgal is now one of our pcllbflions on the coaft of Ajmea^ 
the produce of this tree may in a great meafure become an 
importaiu objedt of our commerce. 


CHAP. V. 


Of Barbary, BiledulgA-id, Zaara or the Defart, and 
^ the African Klands. 

Bounds ^ rT^ HE vaft tradl of in geffkeral, is bounded on 

riis and J[^ the north by the Aiediterranean fea, which divides it 
fxi.nt of from Europe \ on the eaft by Egypt ; on the fouth by Zaaroy 
Barbary. or Defalt ; and on the weft by the Atlantic^ oir Wejlern 
Ocean, Its utmofl; extent from eaft to weft, that is, from 
Xlape None^ on the moft weftern coaft of Morocco^ tc^itecon- 
iines of Egypt ^ is a^oft 37 degrees, that is, from ^ de- 
grees to 26!' degrees eafternjongitude, or about 2200 miles. 
As for its breadth from north to fouth, it is very unequal % 
in fome parts not above fix or feven degr^s, and where wideft, ' 
as from C^e None^ to Tangier^ not above ten degrees ; ^ut 
we muft obferve, that moft geographers have given it a 
much greater extent both vvays; fome of them as far aSj 
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4000 miles in lengthy and 1200 in breadth ; which can only 
be meant by including the creeks and windings, which are 
Coo precarious and unknown to be depended upon. 

^BARBAKY\%^ ntxtloEgypU themoft fruitful, trading, 
and populous part df Afr ica, The foil aboui^ds with plenty tluce^ ecm* 
and variety of grain and fruits, efpecially citrons, oranges, modiues^ 
dates, figs, olives, grapes, pomegranates, and almonds ; in 
all which the inhabitants drive a confiderablc trade, as well 
as in coral, Morocco leather, Barbary horfes, and other com- 
modities. • The air is temperate, though hot, being refrellicd 
by conftant breezes from the Mediterranean, • 

The coaft of Barbary was probably firft planted by the f^ijiory of 
Egyptians, The Phenicians afterwards (pnt colonics thither, ftam 
and built Utica and Carthage, The Carthaginiano fooii be- 
came powerful and wealthy by trade, and finding rfhc coun- 0/ Bar- 
try. divided into a great many little kingdoms and dates, ei- bary. 
ther fubdued or made the princes on that coad their tribu- 
.Caries, who being weary their yoke, ^were glad of the op- 
p ;„unity of alBding the Romam in fubduing Carthage, Tlie 
Kmans remained fovereigns of the coad of Batbary^ 'till 
the Vandalsy in the fifth century, reduced it under their do- 
minion. 

The Roman^ or rather the Grecian emperors, having fome 
time after recovered the coad of Bcfibary from the Vandals^ 
it remained under their dominion till the Saracen caliphs, the 
fucccflbrs of Mohammed<^ made intire conqued of all tbs 
north cA Africa in the fevenlh century, and di»/idcd the coun- 
try among their chiefs, of whonf the fovercigii of Aforocca 
was the mod confiderablc, poileifing the north- wed part of 
that country, which in the Roman divifion t/S^/iined the name 
of Mauritania Ting^iana from Tingis or Tangir^ the ca- 
pital, and is now dlled the empire of Alorocco^ comprehend- 
ing the kingdoms or provinces of Fez and Morocco, The 
emperors of thefe territories are almod always y war with 
the Spaniards and Portugueze, In the eighth century, their 
ancefte*’# made a conqued of the greateft part of Spain ; buc 
afterXhe lofs of Granada^ which happened about the. year, 

1492, they were difpodefled of this cou/itry ; and Ferdinand 
and ifabelLdy who were then upon the throne of Spain^ obliged 
them to renounce their religioni or tranfport themfeives to 
the coad of Africa, • Thofe #who made choice of the alcer- 
nttive of going into exile, to revenge themfeives an the Spa- 
niardsy and fupply their necefficies, confederated with the 
Mohammedan princes on the coaft of Barbar^j and having ^ 
fitted out little fleets of crui^ng veflTds, took all tht Spanifi ' 
merchant fliips they met with at fea, and being well ac- 

'X 2 quainted 
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quaintc^l with the country JanJcd in and brought awaj^ 

Touititudes of and made (laves ot them. ThcS^^r- 

marAs hereupon aftcmblcd a fleet of men of war, invaded 
Barbary^ and iiaving taken Oran^ and many other places on 
the coritt of Algief\ were in a fair way of making an intire 
conqueft of that country. In this di(Irefs the African princes 
applied to that famous Tnrkijh rover, BarbaroJJa^ defiring his 
aflidance ai'ainft the Chiillians. He very readily complied 
with iheir reciueft, hut had no fooner repulfed their enemies, 
than he ufurped the irpvcrnmeiit of Algiers^ and ifreated^ the 
people wIk^ called him in as flaves ; as his brother Heyradln 
Burbar rJfU afterwards did the people of Tunis \ and a third ob- 
tained the governs^ent Af Tripoli by the like metns. In 
thefc uAirpations they were fupported by the grand fignior, 
who ciaiit^ed the fovereigmy of the whole coail, and for 
fome time they were eftcemed the fubjedls of Turkey^ and 
governed by *Iurk':f) bafliastor viceroys; but* each of thefc 
iiates, or rather thcyntlitary mens at length took upon thernr 
to elect a fovcrcign out of their own body, and rendered 
theiTifvlves indep-endent of the Turkijh empire. The 
(ignior has not now fo much as a ba(ha or officer at Algiers^ 
but the dey asSts as an abiblute ptlnce, and is only [liable to 
be depoied by the foldtery that advanced him. At Tunis 
and Tripoli he has ftilliiaflias, who are fome check upon the 
cicys, and have a fmali tribute paid them. All of them, 
however, in cafe of emergency, claim the proCe£tion of the 
Ottoman court; and they ftili continue to prey upon the Spr- 
niards^ having never beeif at peace with them (ince the lofs 
of Granada. They make prize alfo of all other Chriftian 
fhips that hav|| ^tmifh goods or pali'engers on board, and in- 
deed of all others that are not at peace ^ich them. The Turks 
of Algiers^ Tunis, and Tripoli, are an abandoned race, con- 
fiding of pyrates, banditti, and the very refufe of Turkey, who 
have been forced to leave their feveral countries ta avoid the 
punidimcr)! of their crimes. 

Morocco « 'I H R empire of Alorocco, the mod confiderable on coad, 

mpirc, is bounded by the Mediterranean fca on the north ;^y the 
river which Viivides it from on the cad; by 

Biledulgcrid on the fauth, ahd by the Atlantic Ocean on the 
wed, ^ing about 500 miles long and 2Q0 broad. It is a 
due country, confiding of mouptaina and vad extended plains, 
none ol Ikem unfruitful ; of the mountains, thofe of Atlas' 
are the chief, extending from Algier in the eaft to the ocean 
in the wed, which from them has obtained the name of the-; 
Atlantk Occam Fez, the cafli^al, fo called from the kingdom 
of the fame name, is computed to have about 300,000 in- 
habit 
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tanfs* The houfes, as well as ftreets, fwarm with men of 
all profelGons, and with merchants of all forts, this pl^ux be- 
ing efteemed the general magazine of Burhory^ whither all 
Efuropean goods arc; brought and exrhap'r.ed, and ient irico 
the other provinces, to 6e exchanged ter thoic oi the c.uiri- 
ti:y. The Jews, who are here above 5000, are the chief 
brokers^ efpecially between the Chnftians and rvlohatnmc- 
dans. The emperor has a palace at Fe%^ but hi-^ cliicf rcli- 
degge is at Mequine%^ about thirty miles Weil of /'Vz, fit u ate 
Tn a' much* more defircable country, furrounded bv hiic parks 
and olive grounds, and containing much about th^ lame ii' rn- 
ber of inhabitants as Fe%, There jre no (hips of vi/ar in rhis 
empire, except fomc fmall pyratical veflVft, common! v c illvd 
Sallee rovers, which arc crouded with men, and fom.'.ti.Tnis* 
take great prizes. As for merchant fhips, or fore*!{'n luuic, 
thc'fubje£ls carry on none on their own bofioms. AnJ, in- 
deed, it feems to be a hapj^incls, that all the At>'U(n i’ .im- 
nions do not afford one tolerable haibour; that of 
which is the beft, being aln^oii dry at low, and nor uv.dvu 
feet deep at high water, befides a very inconvenient bar. bet- 
ter ports might be an inducement to their making i fi'iurc at 
fea, and becoming a greater annoyance ; but no /louriiliing 
trade or improvement can be carried^on under a government 
.fodcfpotic, oppreffive, and rapacious. ^I'he land is judged 
capable of producing a hundred times more than the innabi-* 
tants can confumc, yielding three crops a ycaj^ ; yit, f 
within three leagues of a town, it^has no proprietor, 'f'hote 
who have a little money are afraid to let it out upon intc- 
reft, leff they fhould be reputed v.'ealihy, and. coniechicntly, 
become a prey ; they, therefore, bury it with any Itirniiurc cif 
value, nothing bein^fecn in their houfes but a nvit or two 
to lie on, and ,a «fcw ordinary things. 'I'iicir iurind tiaiie 
confiils of caravans, two of which fet out every year from 
/Vz, to Mecca and Medina^ carrying wooilen rntmufacturcs, 
indigo, cochineal, Ikins, and oifrich fcathcis. 'Fhey like- 
wife (^dfearavans to Guinea every year, condfling of man/ 
thoufilmd camels. The tyranny of ,the governnicnt is 
faid to be the motive of Arabs continuing a wan- 
dering life, left, by living in fixed habitations, they ftiould 
forfeit all property and liberty by the rapacioufnei's of the 
officers. The emperor has® a tenth of all corn, cattle, 
fruVs, and produce of the foil \ likewife, the* tenth of 
prizes^ and of all the captives. His whole revenue, ordi- 
naries and extraordinaries, is C9nnputfd at 500 quintals of 
filyer^ each worth 385 1. ftfrling \ if the revenue of a 
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monarch can be dated, who frequently confirms his abfolute 
prerogative, by the ruin and death of the moft dignified per- 
(bns ill his dominions. He has 40,000 negroes in his army, 
and as many Afoors^ horfe and foot. Tbp Moors^ or natives 
of the country, are of the fame confplexion as the Spaniards 
on the oppofitc (bores ; thofe that are expofed to the air a 
little tawny, but the reft as fair as Europeans, 

jfLGIERy the next powerful Rate on thiscoaft, is bounded 
on the eaft by Tunis^ on the weft by the kingdom of Fez ^on 
the north by the Mediterranean^ and on the fouth by the dc- 
farts of BiUdulgerid, It enjoys a conftant verdure; for in 
February the leaves begitj to bud, and in April they (hew 
their fruit in full gtowth, which are moftly ripe by May, 
The grapes are fit to gather in yune ; and the figs, peaches, 
ne£larincs^ olives, nuts, &c. \n Augujl, The foil is various, 
many parts being dry, hot, and barren ; others fertile in cord 
and fruit ; and others in excellent pafture-grounds. The 
towns, even along ^he fea-coafts, are but few and thinly 
peopled, except the metropolis. The Algerines are very great 
pyrates, and reckoned the moft dangerous of all Africa, 
They are extremely avaricious and cruel to thofe that fall 
into their hands, efpecially to the Chrifiians. In the city of 
Algier^ the capital of th^e whole kingdom, are merchants of 
fevcral nations, and fo numerous, that they amount at leaft 
to 3000 foreign families, which have fettled there on the ac- 
C6unt of trade^ and keep about 2000 (hops in the two bazars 
of the place. The Jews,, whofe number amounts to 8000, 
dwell together in a particular quarter, and almoft the whole 
trade here pailcs through their hands/ -The greateft com- 
merce of Algerines confifts in the merchandize which 
they obtain by the pyratical plunder of t?.c Chriftians over the 
whole Mediterranean^ and in part of the opean. The Cor^ 
fairs are continually bringing in prizes, with great numbers 
of Chriftian (laves. Their marine is fo ftrong, that they fit 
out every year to the amount of twenty-three veilels, with 
^ or 400 men each. 

The kingdom of^Twwfj is the country which was formerly 
the celebrated republic of Carthage, In its utmoft extent it 
lay ftretched along the coafts upwards of 120 leagues; but 
is now reduced within a very little compafs ; extending only 
from eaft to weft about (ixty** leagues, and about 105 from' 
north to fSuth. Towards the \ycft it is pretty fertile, beTng 
watered by Tome. good rivers. Its greateft commerce confifts 
in otl,^olive.%, dates, foap, li^li, or a(hes, oftrich- feathers, 
camels, and horfes. • The im.ny vallies between the high 
hiountains afford plenty of corn, fruit, and pafture. The 
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city of Tunis is faid to owe moft of its ftrength and beauty to 
the Arabs^ who came hither from Carthage^ where they did 
not think themfelves fo fafe. It is now io populous, r^ac it 
is Computed to conyiin 10,000 families, and 3000 (hops , 
where they fell linen ahdVoollen ; and the Fenctians and 
noefe are the two Europeem nations that drive the greateft 
commerce with them. A great part of the inhabitants) both 
within the city and fuburbS) are employed in the linen ma« 
nufa£turc, wbiiJvV here the fineit in all Africa^ their thread 
being the moff delicate and bed twifted ; and it is of this 
that they weave that fupeinne cloth, of which nhey make 
thofe turbans called tune^i*!, fo highly efteemed by the Turtts 
and Moors, But their molt advanca^cousabufiners is pyracy, 
ill which they fectn to be upon a level with their neighbours, 
efpecially in the number of Chriftian Haves they make. 

The province of Sufa here is fo called from its capital, an 
ancient Roman city, built upon ^ rock near the fca-fide, over 
againlt the ifland of Pentitefici^ and one the neareft to S/- 
cily of any of the African cities. It has a commodious large 
haven, where the pirares revel in fafery ; and the inhabitants, 
though moftly f'eamen, are reckoned a civil and trading peo- 
ple. The territory is fertile in barley, figs, olives, dates, and 
pafture^grounds. The city is flrong, well walled, and is 
defended by a good ftout caftlc and farrifon. It alfo drives 
a pretty good trade in oil, honey, W'^.x, and efpecially in the 
tunny-fi(h, which is here caught and pickled, and in great 
requeft. ^ ^ 

The kingdom of Tripoli has Tunis on the weft, from which Tripoli, 
it is parted by the river Capes, which rifes out of the fandy 
defart to the fouth, and falls Mito the Mediurranean, This 
kingdom has fome Ufge, trading, and populous cities on the 
coaTls, where, befides feveral maoufaclures, the Rihabitants 
carry on the pyratica! bulinefs to great advantage to them- 
felves, though to the great hazard and lois of th^ European 
nations trading on the MedUerranean. 

fouth coafl: of the Alediterranean^ hetween Tripolrfy^j-^^f ^ 
and B^ypt, is fituate the extenfive defarr of Barca, the an- Barca, 
cient Cyrene, and anciently fanvd for trie temple of Jupiter 
Hammon, It is now truly a defart, fcarce a town, or culti- 
vated fpnt of ground being met with in it. 

Of the fame nature are Tkiara and a good part of Bile- 2aara 
dutgerid\ both divifions of Africa, fituate between 20 and Bilc- 
30 degrees of north latitude, having Ncgroland on the fouth sdulgerid. 
Morocco, and the other parts the^coaft of ^ Barhary, on 
the north ; the unknown par»* of Africa, on the cjfft ; and 
the Atlantic Ocean on the weft. I he name of Zaara im- 
X 4 plies 
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plies a defart country ; and it i$ in e(Fe£i; fo deftitute of wa« 
ter and provifions, that great part gf the camels,\which fornri 
the caravan that travels from Morocco to Guinea^ are laden 
water and neceflaries for the rubfiftcnce of the people. 
Biledulgerid is the ancient Nu/nidia^^sind was once tolerably 
fruitful, when it was pofleiTed by an induftrious people ; but 
the Mohammedans^ who arc now mallcTs of it, takinir no 
care to cultivate the foil, it produces little more than 'Aaara, 
It is, however, renowned in fomc mealurr^ fp.r Jts confider- 
able quantities of dates. The pcf3pl<?-who inhabit it mF 
the moft part arc Arabs ; they live in tents, and being ac- 
quainted with the few (prints and places where forage is to 
be found, pitch theiv tentt fometimes in one part of the coun- 
try, and fometimes in another ; but though there are fcarce 
any towni here at prefeiit, there are fomc confiderable ruins, 
which (hew thu the country has been better inhabited and 
cultivated. What is moif refnarkrihlc is the change of com- 
plexion, there bein^' fcarce any Macks north of Negroland^ 
but what have been purchafed in Guinea^ and carried to Mo^ 
rocco. Inhere is alfo a change of religion as well as com- 
plexion ; the people of Guinea and Negroland being for the 
moft part pagans, and thole of Hilednlgend^ Alurocco^ and 
the coaft of Barbary\ Mohammedans, 
j^efli^lons TriE wherever they are cflabliflicd, efpe- 

on the cially thofe of them who partake of the genius and difpofi- 
'fyraiicnl tion of the Turks^ have vqry liuie inclination to the arts of 
jiates of indultry. Tlfls evidently appears in the inhabitants of thofe 
vBarbary. parts we have been now ilcfcribiiig on the African fca- coaft. 

Being a rapacious and tyrannical people,jdirdaining all induftry 
and labour, nVgfecfing all culture and improvement, it madq 
them thieves and robbers, as naturally ^ idlenefs makes beg- 
gars ; an6', being trained to rapine and fpoil, when they 
were no longer able to plunder and defttoy the ftuitful plains 
of Granada^ and AndahifiCy they fell to roving up- 

on the fea. 'I'hey built (hips, or rather feized them from 
•others, and ravaged the neighbouring coafts, landthiff ;in the 
night, furprifing, and cariying away the poor countr^eople 
out of their beds into Oaver]^.. '/'his was their Hrft occupa- 
tion, and this naturally made pyraces of them : for, not be- 
ing content with mere landing and plundering the fea coafts 
of ^pain^ by degrees, being grown pcfwerful and rich, and 
made boi^ and audacious by their fuccefs, they armed their 
Ihips, and began to attack, firft the Spaniards upon the high 
feas, and tl^n all th& Chriftian nations of Europe^ where- 
ever th^y could find them. this deteftable practice of 

foving and robbing began. What magnitude they are fmee 
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arrived to, what mifchief they have brought upon the trad- 
ing part of the world, how powerful they are grown, and 
how they are ereAcd into ftates and guvcinrnt.!t!s, nay, into 
loindoms, and, as they would be called, *:riipire<. ; for the 
kings of /Vs and jClorocdB caW tbemfelves and how 

they are, to the difgrace of all Chriftian pow.- w. ircaied 
with as fuch, is well known from the hi (lories of t'u .t't- 
tions who have been at any time embroiled with them. 

The firft. Chryiian prince, who, refenting the infolencc 
ot thefeliarbarians, ^.q^d difdaining to make peace with them, 
refolvcd their de(lru£lidn, was the emperor Charles V. he 
yysLS moved with a generous compafliion for (he thdCt- 

iands of mifcrable Chrifliaris wh& WLr% at chut time, kept 
among them in (lavery ; and, from a benevolent firinciplc of 
fetting the Chrillian world free from tiic terror oi» fuch bar- 
barians, he undertook iingly, and without the aflidance of 
any other nation, to fall uponnhem with all liis power. In 
this war, had he been joined by the Frss^icb and Englijh^ and 
the Hans-towns, (as for the Dutch they wcie not tlien a na- 
tion) he might have cleared the country ; at leall, he might 
have cleared the fca^coafts of the whole race, and have planted 
colonics of Chriftians in all the ports, for the encourage- 
ment of commerce, and for the fafety of all the European 
nations. But Francis 1 . king of Fr^nce^ his mortal and con* 
flant enemy, envied him the glory of the greateft and beft 
enterprize that was ever projedtq^ in Europe ; an enterprizc 
a thoufand times beyond all the crufadoes aifd expeditions to 
the Holy-Land, which, during ! 20 years, zofi Europe^ and 
to no purpofe, a million of lives and immenfe treafure. 
Though the empeior was aflifled by no one prince in Chrift- 
endom, the pope eacepted, (and his artillery would not go 
far in battering' down ftone- walls) yet he took tlte fortrefs of 
GoUtta^ and afterwards the city, and the whole kingdom of 
'Tunis ; and, had he kept poilelTion, it might hgve proved a 
happy fore-runner of farther conquells i bur, mifearrying in 
his^tcvfipt zg2i\x\^ Artier ^ and a terrible llorm falling upan 
hisjreet, the (archer attempt was laid afide, and the kingdom 
of Tunis returned to its former poflcfiors, by which means 
their pyracies are Hill continued. 

INHERE Teems, therefore, to be a neceffity, that all the 
powers of Europe^ ^fpecially the maritime, (hould endeavour 
{b free themfelves from the infolencc of thefc covers, that 
their fubje£is may thereby be protecled in their perfons and 

( roods from the hands of rapine ayd violence, their coailr. 
ecured from infulcs and dcf§ents, and their mips from cap- 
ture on the fea« The conqueft could not be attended wirh 

any 
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any i^rcat diiSiculty^ if .the Englijh^ Dutchj French^ aAd Spa^ 
niards would unite, to join their forces and fleets, and fall 
upon them in fsparate bodies, and in feveral places at the 
fame time. The general benefit of comiperce would imme^ 
diately follow, by fettling the goveitiment of the fea-coaft 
towns in the hands and pofleflion of the feveral united pow- 
rrs ; fo that every one fliould poflefs the leaft, in proportion 
to the forces employed in the conqueft of it : the confe- 
qiicnce of the fuccefs would foon be fenfi^y by. thein- 
terclled parties; for if the quantity of jr.^iduftions ^fitted for 
the ufe of merchandize be fo confiu^fable as we find it to be, 
even now, under the indolence and flothof the moft barbarous 
people in the vvorlcT, 4iow may we fuppofe all thofe valuable 
thitv^s to be*incieafed by the induflry and application of the di- 
ligent Eur^peans^ cfpecially the Evgiijhy Frmchy or Dutch, We 
might ailb reafonably fuppofe, that the Moorsy being in con- 
feqiicnce of (uch a conqueft driven up farther into the coun- 
try, (for wc do not pfopofe the rooting them out as a nation, 
but only the fupplanting or removing them from a fituation 
•which they h^-ve juftly forfeited by their depredations upon 
other nations ;) and being obliged to feck their fubfiftence by 
hone ft labour and application, would at length be induced to 
increafe the produij ; and, as multitudes of Chriftians would 
be encouraged, by the advantages of the place, to go over 
and fettle upon ir, the manufaffures and merchandizes of 
Europe niuft fojn find a groat additional confumption ; and 
the many new ports and h^bours where thofe Chriftian na- 
tions might fettle, would be fo many new markets for the 
falc of thofe mjnufaflures, where they had little or no falc 
or confumption before. Befides, would not the fuccefs be 
delivering Eurepe from the depredations powerful thieves, 
and their commerce and navigation from the rapine of a 
■mprcilcfs crew, who are the ruin of thoufands of families, 
and, , in fonie fenfe, the reproach of Chriftendomi Such 
incafurcs as thefe arc far from being impraflicable ; they are 
i^orthy of being undertaken by the princes and of 

EwDpe^ and would, jherefore, bring infinitely more glSy to 
the Chriftian name, than all liieir inteftine wars among each 
other, which arc the fcandal of Europe, and the only thing, 
fhar, at firft, let in the TurJts and othj^r barbarians among 
incm. • * 

To finifli our account of Africa, fome notice remains to 
be taken of its iflands, fome of which lie in the Eaftern or 
Indian Octan > and fonw in tjie Weflertiy or Atlantic Ocean. 
We (haa begin with the Eajhm. 


The 
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Tn^rd of any note that prefents itfelf in the Indian* Zococofa. 
Oceanj is Zocotoroy (ituate in^eaft longitude 53. north lati- 
tude 12. thirty leagues caft of Cape Gardcfoi^ on the conti- 
nent of Africa^ It js about eighty miles long, and fifty four 
broad, and has two pretfy good harbours 'in it, where {hips 
put in fometimes when they lofe their pailage to India, the 
country being plentiful, and affording fucli fruits and plants 
as are ufually found within the tropics ; as alfo frankincenfe^ 
gunwtraganth-. a,nd aloes. 

BABElMANCFL^ is fituate in caft longitude 44.. 30. Babel- 
north latitude 12. It cb^amands the ftrait at the entrance of mandeb 
the Red- Sea ; and preferves the communication between 
Ethiopia and Arabia ; on which ^ccoivit it was formerly 
much contended for by the Ethiopians and -/f/'r/Z’j ; "other wife, 
it is of very little confequence, being a barren Tandy Tput of 
earth, not five miles round. 

The Cofnorra-IJlands are fittiate between 41. and 46 dee, Comorra- 
caft longitude, and between 10. and dee- fouth latitude, Hland?. 
equally diftant from Aladagafcar^ and the continent of Africa*. 

"Joanna^ the chief, is about thirty miles lohg, and fifteen 
broad ; and affords plenty of provifions, and fuch fruits as 
are produced between the tropics. Eajl-India lliips bound 
to Bombay ufually touch here for refreihmenr. 'Fhe people 
arc negroes of the Alohammedan religion, and entertain our 
Teamen with great humanity and hoTpitality. 

■ MAURITIUS is fiiuate eaft Jlongitude 56. Touth latitude j^faurl- 
20. about 400 miles eaft of it*was Tubjedf to 

the DutcJ\ who named it Alauricc^ in honour of their ftadt- 
holder, but is now polfeffed by the French. It is of an oval 
form, about 150 miles in circumference, a moiintainou.t 
country, well covered with good timber of feveral Torts, and 
watered with feveral rivulets which run down fronf the moun- 
tains. The Dutch crefled Taw- mills upon it, and from 
from thence fupplied their fcttlemcnts in India with ptank. 

This ifiand was of^great ufe to the Dutch before ihev pof- 
Cape of Good-Hope^ having then no other place tb 
furniim them with refrefhments between Europe and India, 

MADAGASCAR^ or St, Lo^rence^ the chief of the Afrl- Madag^ 
can^IJlands, is Tr.uate between 43. and 51 deg. of eaft Jon- car. 
gitude, and between 12. and 26 degrees of Touth latitude, 

300 miles fouth-eaff of the eontinent of Africa., and is about 
j5oo miles in length from north to fouth, and generally be- 
tween 2 and 300 miles broad. It abounds in corn, cattle, 
fifh, fowl, and all manner of qpimal^ and vegetables that arc 
to be found on the continent »of Africa, Here arc* a great 
variety of hills, vallies, woods, and champaign, and the 

ifiand 
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sRand is well watered with fprtngs and rivers ; neitj^ does 
it want good harbours, and yet no European nation has 
thoughc it worth while to plant colonies in it, no merchan- 
dize being produced therein that will bc%r the expence of fe 
long a voyage, except negroes, whidi are purchafed here as 
well as on the continent, by trading {hips. But befides ne- 
groes, there are white men and a tawny generation upon the 
coaft, who are defeended from the Aiabs^ as is evident from 
their language, and their religious rites, of 

Mohanimcdawfm^ *Judaifni^ and Pa^myierf^tui^ have no 
iTioi'ques, temples, nor any ftatedr'worfliip. 'Fhc country 
- ts'uivided amongit a great many petty fovercigns, to whom 
the feamcn that touch fncre give the title of kings and 
piinccs, who, making war on each other, as they do on the 
continent,' fell their prifoiicrs, or flaves, to the {hipping which 
cal! here^ taking cloathing, utenfils, and other iieccfl’aries, 
in return. European pyrates,' of which lately was the noted 
Every^ have frequently their ffatiohs in the harbours of this 
Hiand. It is confidently affirmed, that the ifland has alfo 
gold and fllvcr mines ; but it is not known in what province 
they lie. Nor does it want for precious (lone«, as topazes, 
amcthylls, agates, &:c. but the natives value a plate of cop- 
per more than the mofi beautiful precious tiOiic, when 
rough ; and deride foreigners who bid them any thing for 
them. 1'he iHaiid is nut populous in pioportion to its big- 
n«fs. e 

Jlcosboji* AIASCARIA^ called M^fcarngne^ or the IJle of Bourbon 
bv the French^ is about 370 miles diftant from the coaft of 
Madugafear to the eaft, under the 21ft and 2zd degrees of 
fouth latitude. It was difeovered by a Portuguefe of the houfe 
of Alafarenhas^ who gave it his name% Afterwards M. do 
Fiacourty gjbvcrnor of Fort Dauphin^ and of the French fei- 
tlements in Madagafcar^ gave it the name of Btiurbouy in the 
lear j654„^when he took pofleffion of it in the name of his 
king. However, the French did not fettie at firft upon this 
hland ; but, hading afterwards how advantageoous ft ^ight 
prove to their navigation, they made a confiderable iSttlc- 
ment there in 1672, after th^ had quitted the ifland of Ma~ 
dagiifear. They have now pretty confiderable towns there, 
witn a governor and feveral magiftrates. There are many 
l.aod roads for (hipping about this iflanti, but no fafe ports 
to fecure {hips againft the violent ftorms which often rage In 
thofe parrs. This is, at prefent, the baiting-place of the 
French EaJi^I^dia (hips^ and jhc only one where they can 
convenihitly get refrefbments.* The ifland, which is about 
aincty miles round, is fruitful in plants, and abounds particu- 
3 larly 
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cularlyWith aloes, tobacco, white-pepper, ebony, palm, and 
other frait-trees ; a kind of trees which produce odoriferous 
gums, as benzoin, &c. and a great many trees proper for 
timber. The foil is wcil-v/atercd by fcveral fmall rivers, ri- 
vulets, and fprin^^s of vAy good water 5 and the rivers abound 
with fifli. On the fea-fi)ore arc gathered great quantities of 
ambergreafe, cotal, and hne (liells. ''I 'here ate many more 
fmall iflands about Madn^nfcar^ but not worth mentioning. 
Tbe.iflands of the jithniic-Ouan^ next in order, are 

STTHiiLEhlA, •^uate in weft longitude 6. 30. fouth lati- 
tude 16, 1200 miles of the continent Afncn,^ and 
1800 caft of South' America. It is a rock in the 
the ocean, very high and fteep, about twenty miles' in cir- 
cumference, and only acceflible at the landingrplfce, which 
is defended by batteries of guns. A foot of good* earth co- 
vers the top of it, and produces corn, grapes, and all fiuic 
proper for the climate. It abounds alfo in cattle, poultry, 
and other fowls ; but the Inhabitants art iintortunare in hav- 
ing a multitude of rats in the ifland, which eat up all the 
corn as foon as it is fown ; and, by burrowing in the rock, 
there is no pradlicable means of deftroving them \ fo that all 
the flour they uie is imported from England^ and in a (car- 
city they generally eat yams and potatoes, inftcad of bread. 

The Eajl-lndia company are propri^ors of the ifland, which 
was given them by king ClmrUs 11 . foon after it was taken 
from the Dutch by admiral Mot^day^ in 1672. There are 
about 200 families in the ifland, moft of them the children 
of the Engiijh that planted it : their complexions are as 
good as thofc of the natives of Old England^ though they 
lie in fo warm a latitude ; which may be aferibed to the 
trade winds, which ironftantly blow over them, and tlie fea, 
which fo clofely furrounds the ifland, and rendefi it cooler 
than might be expelled. Here the EngUflj Eaft-India (hips 
take in water and frefh provifions in their way home ; but 
the ifland is fo veyy frnall, and the wind fo much againfl: 
thetn ou^^va^d-bouhd, that they very feldom fee it then ; and 
if a Ql^p overfhoots the ifland, and falls to leeward, it is very 
difficult to recover it. ^ 

The ifland of Afcenjhn is (ituate in 17 degrees weft longi- j\fccalioiii 
tude, and 7 fouth latitude, 600 miles northwefl of St. He* 
lena. It is about tv^nty miles round and uninhabited \ but 
thi^ Eaft- India {hips ufualiy touch here to furniih themfelves 
with turtle, or tortoifes, which are very plentiful and vaftly 
large, fome of them weighing aboyie an hupdred pounds 
a piece. * 
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The iiland of 5 /. Matthew lies in 9 degrees wcfl longi- 
tude^ and in 2. 30. fouth latitude, 700 miles foutlC of Cape 
Puhtias, 

'I'Hb i(l<ind oF St. nomas is ficuate u’lder the Equator, Jn 
8 decrees, eaft longitude. « * 

jINJUGA is fitiiate near the coaft of Loango^ in call lon- 
gitude 8. 30. Fuiitli latitude I. 

PRlNCE*s IJland Q\\ i)xz fame coaft, in eaft longitude 9,' 
north htirude 1. 

FERNANDO Po is fituate in eapj^n'^tuSrtor north 
latitude 3. /lear the mouth of (}j«^ivcr Cameron. Thcfc 
fiv*.. are Imall iflands belonging to the Portuguefcy which fur- 
niih iliipping with ifrcfli^water and provifion's as they pafs by, 
but arc ntft confidcrable on any other account. 

GOR&E is fituate in 14 41. north latitude, and 17. 20. 
welt IciDgitudc, about eight leagues to the fouth-eaft of Cape 
Verd^ and within about three miles of the continent. It is 
about three quarterscof a mile in length, and one quarter in 
breadth. It was taken in 1758, in the late war from the 
French by commodore Kippel, and reftored to them by the 
definitive treaty of peace. Its appearance from the Tea is low 
and even, except towards the foutlvwcft, where it rifes into 
a rocky hill, upon the fummit of which is fituated the fort, 
called St. MkbaeL BHidcs French natives, the iiland is in- 
habited by about 300 free negroes, all Chrillijns, who live 
.ki the plain to the fouth. ^ 

CAPE FERD IJlands arc fituate between the i3ih and 
50 minutes, and the lyfh and 50 minutes of north lati- 
tude, and between the 22d and 25th degrees of longitude 
weft from London. They were difeovered by Antonio NoeU 
a Gencefe^ in the fervice of Portugal^ ip the year 1460, and ^ 
are goverlied by a viceroy from Portugal^ who refides in the 
ille of St. '/ago. The inhabitants are Europeans^ or families 
original lyjfrom Europe,, with a good number of negroes, all 
profciling the religion of the church of Rome. The moft 
•confiderahle of thefe illands arc, ^ ^ 

MAYO, the whole of which is a very dry fort of foi 1 ,N^ithouC 
any frclh water or ftreams jo moiften it ; but only fliowers 
in the wet feafon, which run olF as fall as they fall. There 
is but one fmall fpring in the middle of the ille, from which • 
proceeds a little ftream of water, thaf runs through a valley 
between* the hills. On the weft fide of the iiland, where 
the road for (hips is, there is a large Tandy bay, and a fand- 
bauk about jforty pac|S wide, which runs two or three miles 
along Vne (bore, within whit^ there is a large falina, or falt- 
pond, contained between the fand*bank and the bills beyond 
I it. 
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it. waters which yield this fait work out of the fea, 

througt^^ hole in the fand-bank, like a Iluice, and that only 
in fpring- tides, when it fills the pond, more or Icfs, accord- 
ing to the height oL the tides. They who come hither to 
I^e fait take it kerns, and lay.it up in heaps on 

the dry-land, before the water breaks in again. Our nation 
drives a great trade here for fait, and has commonly a man 
of^war flationed here, for the guard of our fbips and barques 
that come to take it in ; of which, in fome years, there have 
not besn^ lefs than an hundred in a year. It cods nothing 
but men’s labour to rah^Jt together, and wheel ^ out of the 
pond, except the carriage, and that is al fo very cheap ; 
inhabitants having plenty of afles, Ijpr which they have little 
. to do, befides carrying the fait from the [umds to the fea-fidc, 
at the fcafon when the (hips are here. Thefe ail'^s too are 
a commodity in fome of thofe iflands, fcvcral of our (hips 
coming hither to freight with, them, carry them to Bc 2 r-* 
badoes^ and our other plantations. The^ inhabitants of this 
ifland, even their governor and priefis, are all negroes, and 
fpeak the Portuguge language. The negro governor expedts 
a fmall prefent from every commander that lades fait, and is 
glad to be invited aboard their (hips. 

5T. JAGO is the chief, the moft fruitful, and beft inha- 
bited of all the iflands of Cape Verd ;nand yet is mountainous 
and has much barren land. On the eaft-fide of the ifland 
is a town called Baya^ with a good port, which, in peace^ 
able times, efpecially, is feldom without (hipn: ^br this has 
been long a place where (hips outward-bound to Guinea^ or 
the EaJi^Indies^ Engltjh^ French^ and Dutchy have been wont 
to touch at for water and refrefhments, but few (hips call 
here on their return to Europe. St. Jago town, the capital 
r of the ifland, lies oif the fouth-weir part of it, Kgnd is the 
feat of the general-governor, and of the bifhop of ail the 
Cape Verd-IJiands, There arc feveral fmall fugar-works on 
this ifland) troin which they fend into Portugal near an hun- 
dred tons tvory yeai-.^«und they have plenty of cotton grow-., 
ing ii^ the country, wherewith they clothe themfelves, and 
fend ilifo a great deal to BraJiU They have fome wines, and 
an abundance of ditfercnc (urts of excellent fruits. 

The other iflands are, Buena Vijlay Saly ox Salt»ljlandy 
St, Nicholas y St. Lucio^ St. Vincent y St. Anthony y Fuego aVuU 
canqy and Brava ; fome of which have very good ^ads and* 
harbours. The ifland Sal is full of large (alt ponds, where 
the water naturally congeals into fait s and, at St. Vincent^ 
the Portuguefe load hides, ^ ^ a 
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Canaries. Tke Canaries^ antiently called the Fortunafe-IJla^^ ard 
fituate between 12 and 19 degrees weft longitude/and be*- 
tween 27 and 29 north latitude, about 150 miles (buth-weft 
of Morocco. The chief ifland, calii^d^ the Great-Camr;yj 
which communicates its name to cbt^rclf, is fituatc between 
27 and 28 degrees of north latitude, and is about 150 miles 
in circumference. The particular names of the others aie 
Lancerota^ FucrU-Venlura^ Tenerijj^e^ Gomeroy Ferro, and 
Palma ; in all feven in number, 'rhefe iilands enjoy a pure 
temperate ay, and we may judge of the richnefs orthc foil 
from their Raving frequently tw’q„Kb^vefts in a year. They 
ai!ii6und particularly in the moft delicious fruits, among which 
the grapes pioducci^thofefrich Wines that obtain the name of 
Canary, Whereof no lefs than 10,000 hoglheads are annu- 
ally exported to England in time of peace. They were firft 
difeovered and planted by the Carthaginians ; but the Romans 
deftroying that ftate, put a ftop to navigation, cfpecially on 
the weft coaft of Africa, and thelb iflands lay concealed af- 
terwards from the reft of the world, for many ages, till they 
were again difeovered by the Spaniards in 1405. The na- 
tives, upon the firft landing of the Spaniards, w^;c idolaters, 
worQiipping the fun and ftars ; their number was very confi^ 
derable ; they were robuft and active, and well (killed in the 
managing of the waflike weapons of bows, arrows, and 
darts. None of the people of the continent could under- 
hand their language; bpt when they had Jearnt Spanijb 
enough to be^uudcr(lood, could give no account of their an- 
ceftors, or from what country they came ; and though they 
refembled the natives of the north of Africa in their ftaturc 
and complexion, retained none of their cuftoms, weie maf- 
ters of no fcicncc, and did not know tibere was any country 
in the wfirld befides their own. Having ftruggled for their 
liberties till about the year i46o> they were forced to yield to 
the fuperior power of their invaders, who fenc a great num- 
ber of them to Spain, to end their days in flavery. Thofe 
'•that were more fortunate have cndca^ured to #^'tain their 
ancient demefnes, by fubmitting intircly to the SpadH^ yoke 
in church and ftate, and ^now far exceed their teachers in 
probity and civility to ftrangers. 

The Gran Canaria, the capital, which fiands on the fouth- 
weft fide of the ifland, called^ the Gtirat-Canary, is defended 
by a very ordinary caftle ^'but its beft defence arc the 
that lie under water, which make the approach to the Ihofe 
very danger, ous. Tk)erc is eighteen fathom water before it, 
and meafures abcut a le.^uc in circumference^ but the 
houfes^ though for the moft part built well enough/ are low, 

ftldoiu 




feldoin^bove one /^ory, terrified at top. Herd is thd 
epiicopafVee, ^^Jiennquiric office^ the fupreme council, or 
ailembly ** * Rates of feven iflands, and feveral houfes 
monks, I ipns. 

* About fourteen from the Great-Canary^ is Tene-^ 

fy^ in which is a mountain called the PicOy or Peak oflene^ 
riff. It is Co high, that as Toon as the fun appears, its (ha- 
dow feems to cover not only this and Great Canary - IJland^ 

but even the Tea to the very horizon ; where its top, in the 
-AifSTof !L fugar^oaf, feems to turn up, and to caR its fhadow 
into the air. It reqqkes three days to arrive \t the top, 
from whence may be (ebn to 'the diRance of above fifty leaggliif 
round, and all the adjacent iflands^plain^ difcovcicd : and, 
though it often emits fire, flames, fmoke, and aflies, like 
Mina Vefuvius^ it is fo cold, and covered with,fnow at 
the top, that there is no afeending it but from the middle of 
Mayx^\\\z middle of Jugu^. \n the year 1704, there hap- 
pened^ dreadful an eruptiqp of fulphur |nd melted ore from 
this mountain, that it ran down like a river, and deflroyed 
feveral confiderable towns, Spoiling the richeft lands in the 
jfland, and converting them into a barren defartv 

The nioft remarkable curiofiryof tbefe iflands is the foun- 
tain-tree, in the ifland of Ferro. This ifland has neither ^ 
river, fpring, fountain, nor well, thoifgh twenty-five leagues markable 
in circumference ; but was formerly fupplied with abundance produtiiofi 
of wholfome frefli water by means of this woriderful tree ^ of nature. 
All the authors who have recordSd the difeewery of thefe 
iflands mention it ; and Lewis ya^kfon^ an Englijhman^ has 
exactly deferibed its nature and; qualities. This tree is as 
thick as an oak, between fix and feven fathom high, 
the branches fpreading fomewhat loofe and open, and the 
leaves like thofe of lafirel, white within and greenswitbouu 
It bears neither fruit nor bloilbms, dries, and feems to wither 
in the day-time, when the fun (hines, and drops water all 
night; when a cloud always hovers about its top.* Under 
each of thq(e<Rfles,^:^lwrhich there are many in this ifland; 
there ^;as a ciflern or bafon, capable of holding fuificient 
water ^or 8000 inhabitants, and 100,000 beafts on this ifland. 

The principal bafon is fuppofed fb have contained 20,000 
tons, and was filled in one night, and conveyed through fe- 
^rai canals into othe( refervoirs about the ifland ; a thin^ 
incrgdible, did not experience evince the truth of it.^ Hence 
tlfo we may account for its name, Pluvialia^ in ancient geo- 
graphy, which imports, that this iflai|d was fupplied with 
water from heaven. Some modcfn wAers hav# tak^ the 
liberty toMecry this account as \ mere n&ion ; merely, be- 
.M-Mojo.'Hist. VoL. XLIll. V catrft 




caufe Providences having Uught the inhabitants^ moitr 
eaQr manner of faving rain-water in cifierinp3^d of/nlirattng 
brackiih water for common ufe, thought •pr^^er to alter its 
former method : and indeed this meth^ of fupplying a cer- 
tain people with water from heaven^^f^Veafy to be accounted 
fory as God*s feeding the Ifraelites forty years with bread 
from heaven in the wilderncis ; and there is no more incon- 
fiftency in its cealing now for ibme years pa(f, fince the inha- 
bitants have been providentially inftruded to fupply. their 
want of w^er in a more natural way, than Hierp is Jh 6otiV ' 
Cjcafing to ipin manna every morning, a^er i\i 0 ^ 1 fraelites were 
%yived in a lanJ, where, by art^ c^vation, and induftry, 
they were able to procure corn from the earth for their fuf- 
tenance. r Theie exertions of God’s Providence were done, ' 
and continued fo long as needful for the fupport of his crea- 
tures, CO (hew that his mercy is over all his works, and were 
only difeontinued when thisy were enabled to pro'^de for 
themfelves in a natyral way. ' ’ * ' • 

l^adeira. MADEIRA^ the beft of the African iflands, lies under 
the 32d degree of north latitude, and under the 17th and 18th 
degree of- longitude, weft from London* The arr is far more 
moderate than in the Canary-IJlands^ and the foil more fer- 
tile in corn, wine, fugar, and fruits, being much better wa- 
tered by five or fix littie rivers $ but it is alike ftored with the 
fame fort of cattle, bifds, plants, and trees, from which 
jare had dragon’s blood, maftic, and other gums. Here is a 
perpetual fpriMg and warrfk weather, which produce bloftbms 
and fruit every month in the year. The lemons are of a 
mciifttous fizc, with oranges of all fprts/ Fruit-trees from 
Europe thrive in petfeflion. They make here the beft fweet* 
meats in the world, an.l fucceed wonderfully in prefeiving 
large citrons, and beautiful oranges, and in making marma- * 
lades and perfumed paftes, which infinitely exceed thofe of 
Genody whatever the ItaIL?:s may pretend. 'I'he fugar they 
make is'^xtremcly beautiful, and fmclls naturally of violets. 

^ This is the firft place in the weft wMt^'^ihis*ift^r.iifa£lure was 
fet on foot ; and from hence it has been carried Intoyfinericay 
where they make fuch vaft quantities of fugar, that tb : Psr- 
tuguefe, finding that this tride was not fo profitable tc them 
here as it proved at firft, pulled up the greateft part of th^ir 
fugar-canes, and planted vin^ards in aheir flead, which prol^ . 
duce excellent wine, and which foreigners come to bu)bup, 
and whereby the Portf^uefe make an immenfe profit. It is 
obfervable of Madeira wine, that the heat of the fun im- 
prove^ it ntjch, wMn cxptffed to it in the barrel, after the 
bung is takeagfi; ,;**They mike in the whole about 
2 28>CCC^^ 



9t8»000 pipe$ of aihe, Sooo of which dre drank there^ and 
the reftfxpclM^the ^reatefl part to the Weft-Indies^ efpe- 
cialJy to BarKtdee^. The chief towns are Puchal and Porta 
Santo^ both veryVopulous. This ifland wants harbourst 
^nd has only a bayf^^ich is fafe enough, except when the 
wind blows from the Touth- weft. The Portuguefe planted 
this ifland in 1425, and by burning down the woods with 
which ,it was almoft coveted, rendered it exceeding fruit- 
ful. Jt is computed to be about 120 miles circumference. 


SECT.* 

Of Europe* 

CHAP. 1. 

Of Europe in general. 


J^UROP Ef one of the four tlivIGons made by Sounda* 
^ graphers of the whole world, is bounded on the north rin and 
by the Frozen Ocean i on the fjuth by the Mediterranean extent. 
Sea^ which divides it from Africa ; on the eaft by Afia^ from 
which it is parted by the Archip/lago^ the Ettxtne or Black 
Sea, and the Palus Maoth, and thence by a line drawn from 
the river *tanais or Don, almoft ^ the river Ohy, in Mufeovy^ 
and, on the weft, it^s bounded by the Atlantic Ocean. It is 
extended between 34 and 80 degrees north latituSe, and be - 
tween 5 ^nd^ 8c) degrees of longitude, reckoning the iirft: 
merldiai\^i^pafs through the ifland of Tenerijf. contains 
in breadt h a^_a ^ntinent, from the North Cape to Cape 
Mita^an ffTthe .^^^^l^)Mbout 2600 miles ; and in lengthf 
fron^<ihe mouth of the river Ohy in the eaft, to Cape St. 

Ftncm in Portugal, weft, about^aSoo miles. 

Though Europe be the Icaft of the fbur parrs of the 
/^orld, it may juftly have the preference for the mildnefs of^ 
the air, the fertility t)f the fell, the many navigable rivers, Europe, 

the great plenty of corn, cattle, wine, oil, and all ehings rc- 
quiflte, not only for the fuftenaned^nd comfort, but even 
for the luxury of human life ; and i»re efpecially for the 
beauty,^rength, courage, ingjpnuity»^duftry,*and %?ifJoni 
of its L^abitants \ |he excellency of tl^ir governments, the 
“ Y 2 equity 
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equity of their laws, the freedom of tneir fubje£ls ; and, 
which furpalles all, the purity and faudti^^jy^he Chriftian 
religion, which is protefllil throughout s^Uo^urope, except 
that part of it which is pofleflcil by tUc^urbs. Europe alfo 
has for many ages been exceeding poj^^us, and her inha- 
bitants, in general, arc juftly illuTlnous for their valour, 
wiWom, and virtue; by which they conquered the greateft 
part of Afia and Airica^ and fubjccted them to the two em- 
pires of Greece 2ii\d Rome and, in thefe latter ages,* almofl: 
one half of the earth, that was formerly uiilajpwn, 
difcov.'-red hi Eurepeans^ and poilefTed bv the colonies they 
%./cnt 

I'liE European, alfo have been the moft renowned for 
Ivfarning a;id arts. ^ All flieir fcholaltic fciences they have 
broii.iht to a much greater perfcdfic.ii than either the AJiatics 
or Africans ever did j and the invention and improvement 
of numbcrlcfs ufefiil and ingenious arts, particularly tb?.t of 
navigation, on which all intercourfc of foreign coirfiK'erce’ 
between diftant nations depends, is wholly owing to the 
genius and indufiry of the inhabitants of this part of ther 
W'orld. 

EIJR.OPE was peopled after the flood, as is generally be-^ 
lievcd, by the poftcrity of faphety w'ho came from Afia 
Mino}\ over the* Helkf^nt into Greece ; though fome (ay, 
that the dcicendants of ^hem^ pafling by land between the 
Cafpian Sea and the Palus Misotisy went through 7 artary 
afid Scythia ii^o Scandinavia^ and thence afterwari^s into 
France^ Germany^ and thc^neighbouring countries. V/hicli 
of thefe opinions is moll: to be credited we cannot under- 
take to determine ; but we may account for, with great 
certainty, the original oftl:e principal ftates of Europe^ as to 
their prefept conftitution, in this manmr. 

The Roman empire was deftroyed by thofe multitudes of 
people that poured forth from the north at ' il'iftrimt tinjcs 
into diftert^nt countries, and moft of the nation 3 \that are 
confidcrabic at prefent were peopled hs[^ ♦,h*Ta.^and are in 
fhc poflejffion of their defeendahts. ' i ne firft of illefc^that 
ravaged Europe were the Cbnhriy fo early as the yea^ylSjQ 
from the building of they were intirely extir- 

pated by Marius bi:fcre they got footing in Italy. 'Fhc' yf- 
Jigothsy or weftern Golhsj had better fuccefs fome centuric#S^ 
aftei wards; they facked fcnder >^6riV, in the year of 
Chrift40(f, and fettled \n Ualyy Languedoc^ znd Spaini though 
their kingdom 'vasf ruined by Narfes the eunuch, 

yuftiniaffs gefieral, in/^52. JThe provinces of Gaul fell to 
the (liare of the Franfi and Bwrgundians^ and ftill retain the 
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names of theqfEc^q^icrors. The Hum fubJued Pannsnta^ 
which has ever l\ce been called Hungary. The Romany 
l^ing no longer abn^^ defend Britain from the incurfions of 
the Piets and other wh<l people, the Britons called in the 
Angles^ or Saxons^ to their alliftance, who defeated both par- 
ties in their turn, took' pofief&on of the bell part of the 
country for themfelves, and gave it the name of EnglaruL 
Britons^ thus expelled from their inheritance by their 
‘toreign reused, fome into, that part of ISrance which 

is from them called IS^lany^ and others, 
venture to quit the ifl^L retreated beyoythemw^S^v^/;, 
into that part of it whichwas namtd /Awj by the Saxons, 
The LongohariU^ or Lombards,^ a people originidly from 
Scandinavia^ but laft from Hungatyy were the next that f.'t- 
t!ed in part of which is called Lombardy, Afterwartfs 

\\\t anoth r northertf pt'ople, »>ver-rijn ihat part 
Xfi^rrance which Hill i»eai^the name di^Hormandy^ obtained 
the crown of England under JVilltam I. penetrated even into 
Italy ^ and there founded the kingdom of Naples, 

The laflrcmperor of the weftern part of the Roman em- 
pire was AguJiuliiS^ driven out of Italy by an iminthrion of 
barbarous people about the latter end of the fifth century, 
under Odoacer^ who changed the title, and was the fii jl wdio 
galled himfeif king of the Romans. Amongll the cfieils of 
thefc changes, religion was not ^hc leaft ; as the rc?. 
iiioval of the feat of empire from Rome to Conjlaniinopk 
the true caufe of the ruin of the Pjnnan (late, fo it was the 
very means of the rife of the Roman church j for the poper, 
or bifhops of Romc^ who until that rime had no authoritv 
but that w'hich their^ piety and learning gave them amongft 
an ignorant people, became, in the abi’cnce of the^emperors, 
mediates: of ihe differences of Italy. On the dcftruc- 
fion of tlj? caller n empire by the Turks ^ the popci» had re- 
courfe to Fr a nce to fupport the power they had gained by 
degrees againii: cheiiil^iitarhments of the Lombards^ and it* 
^•harlemagne who laid the foundation of and eftabliffied 
that faff influence which this fgiritual monarchy afterwards 
obt^ed. In return for this tM^y made him emperor, and 
treated his fon king of the Romans^ which title is ftill 
■often veiled in the t^deft fos iff the emperor of Germany^ 
fthmgh not now by creation, bu^bv a majority ofthc elec- 
tors of the empire, to which the pHfon fo chofen fuccecds 
ill CQurfe. The p pe created the prie^near cardinals, 
who foM excluded the people^om thv" right *of vdling in 
the el^on of a p< be, and always ad^nced one of their 
to the poly fee- __The pope alfo in the time of 
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Otho Illodeprircd the Roman people of cri j B iljfe ht of voting" 
in the ele&ion of an emperor, a privile^ had till then 
enjoyed, and veiled it in the flx elewrates of Germany^ 
three ecclefiaftic, M^ntx^ Triers or and Cologne^ ar?(i 

three fecular princes, Brandenburgs Palatine^ and Saxony % 
to thefe latter Bavaria and Hanover have fince been fdded 5 
the kingdom of Bohemia has alfo a vote in the election. The • 
emperors and popes, though they had thus mutually tppn* 
curred to th^ siggrandizement of each othej^^fe ^ di iagr^d^ 
ir/omiich t^t pope Alexander II. ventup^to degrade Henry 
Jii.yre. This, bold flo^Toivided and was 
the otigiiV of the r.s,;jious parties cP^Suelfs and GhibelUneSs the 
latter of whom favoured the imperial, the former the papal 
authority., A principal partizan amoiig the Guelfs was Maud 
countefs of^Tufeanys v/ho left that part of her dominions 
which is ftill called thi patriipony of St, Peters to the «hi^cb. 
This was a great adtj'tion of powqr to the popes, but- intr <>? 
cafion of almofi; all the wars that happened in Italy for two 
centuries afterwards ; for the popes to extend their own do- 
minions, or to crefl: principalities or dukedoms for their 
families, called iirfl one foreign power, then another, into 
Jtafys and gave life to all the pretcnfions which the French^ 
Spaniards^ and Germans^ have upon moft of the territories 
there; and to thofe difptitcs in which fo much blood ha-* 
liecn Ihcd, and which have required fo many treaties to ad- 
juft them, everf down to tKe prefent times. 

The modern powers <f EuropCy built upon the ruins 
of the Romm empire arc, the empire of Germany ^ with all 
its fovereign independent ilates ; the kingdoms of France^ 
Spains Englandy Hungary ^ Naples^ and Sardinia i the teriito- 
ries of thqr pope, and all the dukedoilis and republics of 
Italy. The eaftern empire is now inti rely (^under the do- 
minion of xhcTurky where the fword of Mohammitl^^s planted 
his dodlridb, which is likely to continue without tftc divine 
intcrpofition j for the intcrefts of Clu^WiIa’i; '■p'otcii^ates will 
. always be diilerent, and the humour' of entering into Svars 
for the fake of religion is over long fince. . f 

Vfeoflan^ All thefe great changes d^d not only alter the nam^ of 
guages to the provinces, cities, and rivers, but ^ve rife to fevcW 
difiover modern languages; thofe Q^Francey Spginy and Italy y bein|;'* 
the origin various njixtures of the a (tient Roman or Latin tongv^e^/ 
h/' nations, with that then fpoken W the new polTefibrs of thefe fc- 
▼cral countries. Notk^g bids fairer to difeover theorigifi 
of natipns th^n thc^ltical knowledge oT languages ; foi \t 
is evident, that as Mtorical nfonuments Are far fror^e^th- 
jng to the origin of .lations, great u^c ml y be made 
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the proper napes of rivers and forefts, and even of countries. 
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qoeinon will De ttreremre to tinct out the iignification 
thofe^ncient names, which is not always impoilible. 

We learn firom a verfe in the poet f^enantius Fortunatusj 
that the word or which was the termination oF 

iifa'iiy names among the Germanic Franks^ Alemanni^ 
ons^ Goths^ Vandals^ See. fignified only fortis^ 3rong, fin< 
that poet renders the^ 
helper ; and help^ or m 
guages, for auxiliu7nj afliH 
greateft part of our concineAt| (bme remains of *an ancient 
prevailing language^ which has as it were perpetuated, 
by-fon^ words ufed from the BritJfk fea as far as Japan. 
Jfl^ibut dwelling upon the wt>rd yZrcAwhich has been ob- 
ferved by fo many grammSrians, the anAent Celtic word mar^ 
or marey a horfe, not only ftill remains in the word manchal^ 
a word common to fo many languages, but is not unknown 
to the moft eaftern Tartarsy namely, to thofe who conquered 
China. Such is again the word Kany king, prince, derived 
from the verbs kany konnsny which ^ the Teutonic language 
fignify poffiy to be able j for it is well known that ihefe 
^^Vords, kingy konigy chagnny can, denote or denoted, a mo- 
narch, a great man, among al], the Germanic nations, the 
Sarmates, the Huusy the Pei^ianSyjthQTurksy and the Tartars^ 
as far as China. 

Hence there is good reafon to believe, that the greateft 
part of the words of that primitive language were formed by 
onomatopeia, that* is,^ men endeavoured to c^^refs, by a 
found, the iSesl or pailion excifed in them, by fee prefence 
of certai’i objedts ; and that therefore for example, the power 
and ftrength of tb^fe, wko firft ufurped empirc^ver men, 
are in rr reprefeiited by the ftrong pronunciation 

of tbe word kauy whibM^AV|ing to the letter k. • 


All the languages derived from that primitive language 
af be properly divided^ intm two great claflesu The firft 
may call Japhetic^ or Smthian languages; thefe were 
'^fpread through the northern^ountries, in which we may 
reckon all Europe. * The feco^ go by the name of Ara- 
^an languages, and were fpbk „ * the foutheriff countries, 
mong the latter the Arabic feem^ have prevailed over all 
hers, the Syri^ ChaUaicy^Hebrii^ Punic^ znA Etbiopic^ 
bdngisniy dialed p of it. Xhe PerjL Arnmiany fnd Geor^ 
a mixtu e oj^he Scythian ai Aramean languag^. 


m 



^hi CoHcIi0on of 

As for the Coptic^ or kgyptian^ there is foV^M affiAity be« 
tween it and the other fouthern language ^iit its original 
might well be derived from the ancient jjfnguage fpoken if| 
Ethiopia^ before the Jrabs penetrated^^O that country, f 
From the ancient Scythian language i'prung thofe of the 
Turks, Sarmatians^ Fmmntans^ and Celta: by the ^cient 
Scythians are underdood thofe nations that liril>inhabited the 
ihores of the Euxine Sea^ and arc called Cimmerii by Homer . 

A furprifing afHnity is found between fome vt^ords 
i/icient Scytlian language, preferved by Herodotus^ and thofe 
originally Ceitic^ich as the Greeks the 
L(Mnf\:.7^'tJh^ ^ d the Greek hiftorian in- 
forms us that the a S‘?< ibian nation, were furnamed 

Morpata, that is, murdercis c' iVtcn, from thefe two Scythian 
words Aio'i', man, and to kill: but this laft word is 

very like the ancient 'yotin verb batuo^ which fignifi^ the 
fame thing ; and thc< word Mor comes very near thefe^rVia- . 
Jrijh, and German v\ferds, Vir^ Baro^ HeruSy Herr^ Er^ Var^ 
which denote a man. In the Greek y LaiWy and German lan- 
guages, the etymology of the Scythian word Jumafpi may be 
found cjut. It was, according to the teftimony oi Heredotusy 
the name of a Scythian nation, fo called becaufe the men had 
but one eye ; tor, fays ^erodotusy ^r/wafignifies one, in th? 
Scythian language, and Spu fignifies eye. We [find foni/^ 
veftiges of thofe two words, both as to the found and figni- ^ 
fixation, ill thepreek word’tejn^^, folilude; in the German 
>vord Army poor, defolate, (jr^rlaken ; and in thtfe Lath. Ger^ 
many Italian, and I rench words, Specercy Speheny Spiarcy Efpiery 
which fignifies to fee, to look. Thus 'it were to be wilhed 
that fome learned man would give himfelf the trouble to 
make a collection of all the ancient a^iythkm words, as others « 
have colleCced all the ancient terms ufed am6iig the Gaulsy 
Phrygianiy Ethiopians y &c. . ^ 

If we t.«kea furvey ot the fevefal nan^is which. may be 
deemed Scythians by extraction, v e mavj?^fi;. 2 f^^vr. Turksy 
with whom may be cnumeratc.ri'ik^'^x-r/f/^ Ttfr/tfrr, the^^/- 
muesy the Mogulsy and the eaf ern TartarSy becaufe the fan- 
guages of all thofe nations hi^e a great affinity : afterwl rds 
we may proceed to the Sarma^iansy called fince Sclavoniart:^ 
to whom may be referred not^nly the MufeoviteSy the Poles^'" 
the BohendanSy the Moravi^Sy i^he Bulgariansy the Dalm^-*^ ' 
tiansy Sclavonians/A our time, but alfo other Sars^^ 

matians more northern,^ordering upon the Baltic Seay 
(:alled IPendi or Wenediy of wjiom are itill?fome confiderab^^ 
fcmains'in the’duchy^ Lunenhwgy and in and^r<^- 
jfittfsurg. Among ihirSarmatians mav^ alfcL be feckon^V kS;. 

'%r 



the Modern Hiftory. 

fjuns axM who formerly invaded Pannonta or' 

Hungary \ the S^rvwwr, *the Croatians^ and fomo 

other nations are tl^ir pofterity : as for the Hungari^ they 
'’“not make themfwiv^; jnafters of P'annoniaixW a long time 
.aftV^eing come from the Ajiatic Scythia^ under the empire 
^of CbSlmiflgne, What flicws that the Hum were Sarma^ 
tiam^ or Sdax^iatif is, that in the language of the latter, 
Coni^ or Chufii^ iigmfies a hor(c; and it is well known that 
the /iuns had no othek troops but cavalry, as ihs Tartars \ fqu 
that him and horfeman areonc and the idmethinp. Bcfid^ 
yornandes^ def;ribing !.^ijiieiaLof Attila^ 
mentions a great fcaft, w1«54:h^^ c^lls 5 a imnic ufed 

to this day, among the ScluV>A^m^ to denote a great apparel 
As for what concerns the Fhmoni^s^^JTaciiui^ who <;alls them 
Fennos^ reprefents them as a wild ar>l fierce people, which 
very w;ritl agrees with the £<//*^wr 4 rr^d Sc^nmds^ who in 
JttW^rerpecis are originally Fitinortutns\ It is very probable 
that the inhabitants of EjiUnta and Livonia^ and fon c other 
nations that live along the fhores of the Baltic Sea^ whofe 
language have no affinity v/ith the Sclavoman^ might be of a 
Finnonian race; but it is more than probable that the ////»- 
garians who came from Afta^ arc of the fame race ; the more, 
b|cqulk^ere is no language in Europe that comes fo near 
Hungarian as the Finnonian. 

f 'J ^rhe Celtic came originally from Scythia^ and fpread them- 
fclvuij through the greateft part : thfty peopled by 

degrees, Germany^ Gaul^ Italy^ Bpain^ and Great Britain. 
Hence it feems well grounded that the ancient/^?7V^;/r were the 
firft inhabitants of Ireland^ and that the language of that 
country v/ould afford tb^beft means of reviving tne ancient 
or Cimbri^ now called lamong ua 
^Saxom^ fijcceeded the ancient Hri^ 
of Italy were the Celta^ who 
and, in procctsfof time, 
j, Phceniciam^ and other na- 
|em. The ancient Heirnrian 
^nderftood, as its cbaradlers 


Celtic, The Gif^nhfand 
the amCjhe An^ 

tom. The tphj^bita 
came from Gcnn^iJ an J 
many 

tionsvwerc incorporated^^WK^ 
lang\agc, which is no longer < 


canr/)t be read, was in all pro«biiity fpoken by the ancient 
bitants of Italy, As for thi Spaniards^ it may be believed 
/i^at they are generally of a Ce/zXextradtion ; but the Bafques 
|y well perplex any linguifF, ^^ufe their language being 
far different from all thofe kno\^4to us, it may be thought, 
jth good rcafon, that, before the«lrrival of iho Celta \ti 
Spein^ that countrl was .inhabited by^me Afpean golony, 
v^ach the Baj^ues are dtfcended.\Some have thought 




The C&ncbffioi 

they ibund an analogy between this langVv^fcnd the Irijb ; 
but they arc indeed quite difFsrent. ^ 

GERMANY font fevcral colonics "Frana, and Italy, 
and alfo furniflied Scandinavia in^bitants^ 

drove away the FinnonianXy or Laplander 5 , This opic^on 
fecms to differ much from that of fcvcral learned r.<ien in 


the north, who look upon the Gentians a!> ^‘bolony of the ' 
ancient Got/js, Certain it is, that this udrigin v/ould have 
^ome probability, if the inhabitants of the remoteft ^rts'of, 
Ij^edrn and^'Nanuay fpoke the Germanic language. Thefe 
wMi^^ ntsj hgifi^plandcrSy or Fit 272 on^ 5 \ but their language 
ha? no^urfity the may, not with {landing, 

be faid, t!pt the Cermans^ ha'/^tig increafed in Scandinavia^ 
fpread thcmfelves again tlirr Gersnany ; for It is certain 
that the Cimbriy the S.HconSy the Heruliy the Vandals^ and 
fome other nations, ctime from the (hores of the Baifh Sea ; 
but this happened Ir^ag after the iirft migrations. 

From thefe curfory refle£lions on the ufe of languages, 
to difeover the origin of nations, an ingenious perfon, be- 
lides fatisfying curiofity, may find wherewithal to fupply 
with very probable conjectures the deficiency of hiftorical 
monuments. The hint is improvcablc, and in the main 


may be attended wichtfome utility. ? 

panjide^ fiuT to refumc the courfc of our general obfcrtratia^^ 
^tonson \x^n Europe y from which we may feem to have digrcfftfl'^ 
Europe ifi^ay be faid r that though Europe is efteemed the .moft 
valuable quarceur of the globe, thefe prerogatives 
H^her tarts derived from its lizc, fince it is the Icaft of all the 

four into which the world is divided.' It has been fuppofed,^ 
%iorld, whole habitable globe was divided into 300 parts, 

Europe wiy contain of thefe 27, Voi, Africa 82^ and 
America go : and though Europe ref-»je£lively <;xccU Americoy 
and perhaps yet fhe falls/ far .flu*. c o^*AJiay if we 

may dep(nid on the accounts iefifir experienced tra- 
vellers. With regard to rMbrc^'an^aj[^..iSMi9^^^ and 

%lver mines are not to be with thofe in themtfier 

gfuarters of the world ; ihe His few precious ftoncs, ar£, as 
io fpices and perfumes, weawell know from whenceuhey 
come, fiut with regard to writory, if we conlider w^t 
the Spaniards^ the Englijhy Ac Portugyefey the Frenchy arlS^ 
the Dutch poflefs in the other (farts of the world, it mayJb^'V 
jfaid, tha^the dommton^''^f the European powers are equd"^" 
if not fuperior to AftatbzvA, if it does not contain (o ma&y 
people within its ownfcimitst yet it coml|ands mor 
in coniequcnce of "(JpTir traded the Eurofmns enjoy 
paturc ha$ beftoTyej^n the other p> Hs ojt he world 


c; 
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al^ng the vrho, ^hen. they became ^mafters of 

i^eftabliihed a great maritime power here, which did 
not conMiHgJpng, the Danes becoming mafters of this country. 
After fome ageSj^i^mmerce and maritime power retired fouth- 
ward, and were, in^l^anner, engrolTcd by the Italian dates, 
particularly by xheFeJSdans and Cenoefey wholhared the traffifl| 
of the eaft. In the tbrteenth century, feveul f^ee citi^^ 
Germany began to leag|||^ together for 
trade, and made their J^nowji^o the world, by 

the title of the Hanfeatic le^j^e. As their trade acquired 
them immenfe wealth and powSf^it rendered them haugh- 
^)r9nd infolent, which, with other ^-.ticurring circumftances, 
at brought on their ruinj, for itmc mteenth century, 
^•ee^oriuguefe pei felled a^iew route Eajl- Indies by the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and about the fame time the Spaniards 
difeovered Americay which threw the trade of Europe and its 
chief naval power into the hands of thofe nations, who, if 
they had known bow to cultivate and ufe them w^h mode* 
ration, might not only have raifed it higher, but made it more 
d|r,;^.4(ian it proved. But the Coundlefs ambition, and 
oppreffion of the Spaniardsy animated the United Pro- 
^Oe(Kes to throw off their yoke, and engaged them and tlys 
En^^i/h to {hare in thofe riches, vi^ich were tffle fource of the 
SparJJh power ; and this gave rif(? to the maritime powers* 
,The progrefs of the Dutch from this time, in commerce and 
naval power, was amazingly rapid ; for in the fpace of about 
half a century, from ha^g fcarce any fliips at all, they came 
to have morq \Jtsnn\\\murope together. Since that time. 
Great Britain^^, extenmg her commerce and multiplying 
her colonies', .di\sV^d^^r maritime force to an equality, 
and now even ao"a gj^^l^ree beyond the Dutch. The 
French tc«rfiS99%r paft not only raifed a con*, 

fidet^le maritime forceToSf^l^ended their traffic into moft 
partAof the world ; for thoughthe three laft geiieral wars, in 
a g^at meafure, ruined their n»y, yet we experienced by the 
‘ ^war, that they bad great] f raifed it again, and carried 
lei^ commerce to % picth be^nd all apprehenfion ; and^ 
'hatever difadvantages they Jate\ fuftained in either, they 
feem to be in a fair way of them : fo that 

niaritime affairs of Europe have inwelaft and pre/ent cen- 
^ fuffered a vcrJgrcat change, tho% prob^^jly they may 
rcatcr beftre ih^rcicnl cenw w expired. The 

lil^t 



Its* Conclujion of V "^’ 

like attention to commerce and maritime has, within 

thcfe {ixty years, appeared in almofl; ever}j^isier nation in £»* 
rope. The Swedes and Danes have frt up Eajl India com- 
panies, and the Rujjtans have opened a* new and bencfi/al 
traffic, as well on the Cajptav as on the Black Sea. 7'ly'aouie 
of Aujh ia has fnewed a great dcfire of icvivip^ rlili ancient* 
coinnierce of the Low Countries. *rhe GrS^je not long fince 
have erefted a company of alTuranc^'^^'to encourage their 
tfubjedls to venture upon long voyages/and, if poffiblv, to re- 
V^er their pne'^nt reputation, as a m^iritime power. Nay, ■ 
the whOgj^i this refpeft, have flepc 

for fuch a numberl^f yeais, length opened their eyes, 

and ereded fomc Gompanie^^‘Jand cffiibliQieJ forne capital 
inanufadtures for the .dement and extcnfion of tri*^*e 

throughout their Eur^.an and ^wer;ir<7« dominions. Whence 
it is plain, that the n/Vigatioc and {hipping of the iJ^d peans 
in general, are, withfe thefe lall fixty years, greatly increaTTOJ 
and now in a very profperous condition. 
m ^'hat nation which augments its commerce and maritime 

rhy of one power to the grcaieft extent, bids faireft to jivc law to the 
European Th:'S, for inftance, if the houfc of Bourbon fhould ever 

maiioH acquire as great a proportion of trade and naval power as ei htr 
an- of the maritime powers? by which name they arc 3? pic '.t 
fi^her^hy diftinguifhed, this would be an acquifition of much mlf'K 
trade and cpnfcqnence, than any they have hitherto made in poiiit/jt ’ 
fiaojal territories or dominion, ft is therefore the intereft oP^'the 


tluperio^ 
r/Vy of one 
European 
nation 


prxvcr. niariiimc powers to fuflain^their charafters in that refpeil at 
all events, fince by this means only they can preferve their 
independency, protect their fubje£is wherever they may be 
fettled or difperfed, and affifl. their a(^ies,^notwithltanding the 
efforts and liinbitious deftgns of any spiring ne^hbour. We 
need not wonder then at a commoy^'otion \v^.feh. prevails, as 
if wc had fright to preferibe to forj^jOlhr£ ;^ia(if4r.s the bounds 
fif their naTal greatnefs. What he^re ja id in relation 

tfi trade and commerce, may a^\wfr..^A^^cnS**cx^^ from 
it in art hiftorical light, and f jSbfe us, in fome meafur^ to 
judge of the nature, extent, arA comparative (Irength of #hat 
IS Ailed maritime power. 'Vlk fee and know, that wbatl;^ 
ftatc or power is pofTeired o^an extenflve commerce 
have a proportionate naval f^e^ the eflieffs of which will 
render herj:onfiderable ; ye^c is requlfite to know how tM 
happens, and why the Argl^th and dominion of a maritim 
|)owcr is firmer and i^e durable than /hat which arififf 
from a ^eat Extent o#tcrrittfr^, muUitum of fubj^s,^cft 
yieh and fruitful countnes. ^ * 
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Traders. 
let the tcvm i 
introduces 



!ly the ftrength and happinefs of a natioft^ 
ovcrnmcnt be what it will ; becaufe it 
ap'vl arts, by which the manners of a ]wo- 


ple iic civilised,"* Cvtfu from ilic grea left lav age nefs and oru- 


ta^ty. Nor is it ih§ number of fubjv'cts only, but the nunt- 
belv.of ufeful fubjetSts, that is, trading ftil^ccls, that mdke d 
TFate'*^*^errijl ; lor commerce introduces property, and with- 
'' ont fecuiity*^'/t 'h^t refpe»::t, the inducements to purfue iradn 
will flag; but withJ^-cjrity, it will thrive and profper, anJ 
wherever this fccurityvis thoroughly eflabliftfed, and wiicly 
cherilhed and promotevj it will draw after it an incoiiccivabj^'i^ 
flux of people. ’ , ' 

Hence we may eafilyVidiRgn ^ true c^ifcs oi^TS^ lori^r 
mV - • 


duration of republics icnowilV Yfor^heir^tfadc ; Ibch as Tytj 
and Carthage in ancient tiinesi*^J»e Vemiiaus aiiJ Gaterfe iit 
ages. It is almoft inipoflibfe^^*J^>at a nation a£iive and 
' ind jjftriQMS in commerce, and conrequef^jy rich and populous^ 
and Jiving under a mild government, Ciof^d not exert a greater 
Iforce when employed in attacking otherF, and have muen 
greater refources in cafe of being attacked hcrlclf, than otirer 
Hates that are defedivc in thofe advantiges : whence it wilt 
appear, how the ftaies of HolLmd rofe to fuch a vafl power 
in fo fhort a time, and how her fubjedts have been able to 
th--ive an^ grow optil-mt under taxes emd iinpofitions, which 
. tTav'e beggered them in any other htiution than that of 

- ' ^’^puhlic. Add to this, that tr^de quite changes thcr 

‘*^co!rnarative Hrength of Hates and jcingdoins, b-^caufe, vvhere- 
cver if rclidcs, it creates fo many aijJ logre it advanrages, and 
begets fuch rclac ons and conncc^ion<«, as render *a trading 
country inflnircly fuperior to her neighbours, who arc diffe- 
rently circumftanccd ; for fuch a Hate, if on the continent, 

, can forcily her great .iow^, fo as to refill a power ^ten timea 
Hiongcr, in re(pe£t to ; fhe can maintain, if requi- 

fite, great numbL^.*! of reg^r troops, and on emergency hire 
more of her what (he may be able to do 

by the heig^j;j;Jia.:-^iiiamimc ISree. Hence arifes that great 
flreng^h, or real povver^'^^jf’N by trading republics, when' 
attached either by ambitious puaces, or even by powerful 
confejjerates. Thus the Veneii^s have often been too hard 
Turks •y lYie Genoefe for ,^e moft powerful princes in 
tu1y\ and, in earlier^ times, x^^Lubeckers for the greatell 
^ 5 ?J[wcrs in the north. ’‘Hence the^^mous league of Cambrasy 
yfeh was formed for the dcHrudlu^ri of the Hate 3f Venice 



been 



been much exhattfted hj former wars. like man- 

ner, the famous confederacy between Framji^ Griht-Britain 
agatnft Holland \n 1672, proved abortive, /at the firft, 
even the Dutch themfelves thought' th^r *^a(i:airs Jefperate ; 
but their love of liberty animated tj^em to exert thernfelvejfio 
the uCmoft, and their commerce furnilhed them.vmb^ho. 
means of getting tolerably out of the war. trade 

only a great influence on the particular a||[Ek^^of nations fe-* 
parately confidered, being almoft the caufc of a com- 
ttparative difference in the ftrength of ^oft of the powers of 
^^ropi^ but is alfo of unfpeakable advantage to the European 
in geneui: itfrep^us from the apprehen* 
fions of'^Dcing o^r-run^ty^hoJjt^Sarbarous empires which 
the M'^ha^medan rdigion h^^jlfabliihed in the world, and 
likewife brings us every that is rich and coflily, every 
thing that is curious eltimable, even from the remoteii . 
quarters of the earth tha^ to trade alone, all is diSe in thie 
part of the world : pin a word, it is to commerce thaSti^ihg 
people of Europe owe their freedom and independency, their 
learning and arts, their extenfivc colonies abroad, and their 
riches at home; and, above all^ that naval power, which fo 
much furpaiTes any thing of the fame kind in other parts of 
the world, and v/hatever was at:empted in that way in former 

^ . r ■ 

European The reciprocal connet^^ions between nations refulting 
balance of trade, have quite altered the ftate of things, and produSV.^ 
power. drithin thefe two or three centuries paft, a kind of new fpiEvem 
in Europe^ by which every ftate is led to have a much greater 
concern than formerly for what may happen to another. 

In former ages, a quarrel in the north could only have af- 
fected the north, but in the laft c^tury things were totally 
altered. iBoth the Englijh and fent fleers into the « 

Baltic^ upon the quarrel that happefcd betvvpfeh the Swedes 
and Danes j a little before the rtiU^xiogi^^t^hpries II. Not 
long aftelhthis, the crown of a contracting 

in the famous triple allia;^e foy^a iWtfriH i f^ the peace 
of Europe^ preferving the Spi^t? L.owCountriesy and fetting 
bounds to the power of Frmce. After the revolutionf to- 
wards the clofe of the reign W king IVilliamy both th^ma- 
ritime powers fent their fleetsagain into the Baltic^ .witfr 
fame view and the fame fucepfs, and tbp like has been do! 
more than once fince. lafall'thofe cafes the pretence 
the love of juftice, and af^nCtual performance of treaties, ^ 
which there was fonaj^hat of truth; but the real deft 
was, t<^ prev^t thofynconwcnicncies wlA^h muft havew- 
falleh the maritime fipwers^ if SweJfm or Denfli^l^t^i 





jifcr'XW'fligb,.- ■ ■■ JJ*'- 

been untfooe totn'iXe wars. . May itftot, tbcfrefere,be truly 
that theTiallal^ Of power, in the ftrid fenfe of that phrafe^ 
was createV3i)il^:V?, and muft continue to be the objeA more 
efpecially of trading countries, fo long as they preferve their 
c'wfnmerce and free^m Whenever any power in Eurcpiy 
HihI^ 7 j^ore, attempts to opprefs another, or betrays a delign of 
, increa!wf^.4j0^own ftrength by weakening or conquering its 
neighbour, otitv-. n^tentates are ready to Jnterpofe ; from a 
quick fenfe, not oi*. /^of the inconveniencies that muft arife 
from the incroachmen.^ made by fuch a power, but from thfi 
juft apprehenfions tha,r thefe muft prove prejudicyal to cor^i 
merce in general, and\;i jhat o^feveral 
Whence it appears, that ti:^ k’^nce of po ‘/cr is not an empty 
name, or a chimerical thinyy;^at a juft* ^nd fignificant ex- 
preftion, though a new and hgu^^liye one : for th<; intention 
is, 10 preferve the feveral governml’^ts of Europe in their 
pr'efent condition, and prevent .any in 'l^articular from acqui- 
fuch a meafure of poy^er, as may dangerous or fatal 
to thofe reciprocal interefts before obferved ; which, as they 
took rife from, are abfolutely neceftary to the continuance of 
commerce ; as, indeed, any attempts thereupon muft be felt 
by every nation that has a fliare of trade to preferve. Now, 
it follows, that it is the incereft of all the powers of Europe* 
othcr^a independency, and prevent whatever 
; the appearance of univerfal monarchy, or the introducing 
influence of one court over the greateft part of the reft; 
bec.ufe this muft be detrimental i!o the whole, and injurious 
to the freedom, learning, arts, m.^nufa6ture3, and commerce 
of Europe in general. Without, therefore, urging more on 
this head, it appears, that peace and good neighbourhood, 
the encouragement of ar^ and fciences, and the purfuit of 
nianufat^ures and cumi^erce, as they arc agreeabl’^ to the in- 
tereft of every particula ^^ate, fo they are heft for the whole; 
and would crjJjti ibjj^e render every particular country of 
Europe infinitejiy and the people in'^'all coun- 
tries mucL^ii'cffe vain endeavours to aggran- 

dize particular families ati^ Vpence of the human fpecies.^ 

/jjs Europe is now the only ^^-irt of the world that is juftlir 
ren^^wned for being the empori $m in which all the 'trade, as 
were, of the other parts cen'^rs, it will not be improper to 
,^afs aifo in review *t9 commeiMal correfpondence with the 
^,^Mier three parts particularly.' ^ 

Respecting Africa^ its inhabirt;^s, Egypt excepted, being ComfMeree^ 
, i^oftly barbarians^ fuch as the Moof^^ and Mohammedans on 
twq>north and norJi-eaft part, and the ^thhpiarvorx tbis north- 
eal^, the. mere *avage^;^n^ negroes the iouth and 
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parts; thcf all taka no gr«at quantities ofWerchandisSes froilf 
Europe: they take very little indeed, in com^nfoUl of the 
returns made to Europe in exchange. 'Tlf^T^j^ioean goods 
fent to Africa are fuch as the Moors of the coaft on the ibuth 
fliorcs the Aledherranean fea take ofF, tvhich confift chiej^ 
in foQie Englifty and French woollen* and linen manufadp^a^ 
and great quantities of toys and baubles ; in rctur^J^MM^ich, 
Europe receives froin that fide of Africa fg7^j'i6re than an 
equivalent in corn, fait, almonds, wax,^S)pper, and a large 
quantity of very valuable drugs. Froiy the coaft of Africa^ 
in the fide of the ocean weft, and onnhe fide of the Indian 

receiv^&nnually an immenfe 
treauir^-*et(1fer brl^;iiht inrim^j^mji^^o them, or carried by 
the European merchants in th^i.'Own (hips, and for their owii 
account to America^ or ^ and this is properly the 

European trade, and cquiKul^f gold, elephants teeth, (la^cs^ 
and drugs. By thefc ^icles ^the quantity and value which- 
is infinitely great, cot^idering that a great part of them is 
cured by the exchange of mere toys and trifles, fcarce worth 
naming) the ballance of the commerce between Europe and 
Africa is greatly to the advantage of the former ^ and that fo 
far, that it is mighty extraordinary and unaccountable that 
the feveral maritime nations of Europe do not extend that 
commerce to a far greater degree j which it is nianiii^.>r‘*^yc 
be done with the greateft eafe, and to fuch a height as, 
haps, might equal all the prefent improvements by colon^r 
end plantations «>n America^ many of which are remote, d«£n- 
gerous, and unhealthy, liaVe to certain charge, to difafler, 
and mifearriage : whereas Africa is near hand, every way 
equal in fertility, fuperior in its produiSirons, the trade fafe^ 
the country in many parts extreinely healthy, the people 
tra<9able, agd the returns immenfely doubtlefs a- 

bounding, if we could once carry ou#traffic into the centef 
of this great and populous countryy^it^ an infinite variety 
of commeMial articles, which prefent, are 

abfolutely (Irangers to. Thefe ife ?ocJ; rs hw nr ba<j i already 
(HfeuiTed in our general accounj^^^T^fTot. • 

AMERICA is to be next wnfidered with refpeA to jEtr- 
rope. This is often reckoneefrby far the largeft countit of 
the four into which the worla is generally divided ; and^ 
we may give credit to the meJurement qf feme geographers! 
it is equal to the other thrfe^nd beyond them all, perhaqjIV 
in its exteitt. And it is fl^nd, by the experience of comP' 
merce, to be infinitely them all in its produce, eith^^ 

oh its furface,xr fromi s bowels; for asito manufaduM 
and the labourofthe Ibple, AtKerlir^ bein^unimproved,^ |nd 
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he peogle therein tnoftly unemployed, that par( is not fcarce 
begun :^jhlc Europe and AJia^ in this refped^, go infinitely 
beyond may be the confequence hereafter, we 

would not conje£lure. As the land of America is the pro- 
p rty of Europe^ fo is thjt commerce ; and all the wealth of 
tiic hQuntry pafles yearly aWay, like a tribute, to the fevcral 
parts to which the various parts of America be- 

long. And thau^H it is true, that the wealth of America 
goes away as a tribu^ to Europe^ yet it is alfo true, that it 
goes thither by way otr commerce too, and in return for tho 
manufadturcs of Europe^ which are fenc to in 

for their fupply. In a v/jprd, xY^Europea/w'recei^^f:^ Vkilo\G 
produd^ of the country, anu rfoliV tb^ Awef leans in lieu there- 
of, a few cloaths to wear; a aiithefe very ebaths are chiefly 
for the ufe of the Europeans fettiCiIvthere ^or maintaining the 
podcilio^ as lords of the country ; anft who, having difpof- 
feiled the native inhabitants, aiird driveh them into corners, 
rub' them with a rod of iron, cfpecially the Spaniards, The 
produce of America is a prodigy of wealth, immeaf'urable in 
its quantity, and inexprellible in its value. It confifls chiefly 
of gold, iilver, pearl, emeralds, hides of beads, tobacco, 
fugar, cacao, cochineal, indigo, peltry, drugs, fpice, cotton, 
dyers-woods, ii(h, and fundry other.carticles. Thefe are re- 
Europe in its proper divifions, thus : the gold chiefly 
'O Portugal from the Brajils^ which is afterwards ddleniinatcd 
U$ the courfe of the tradc^, to divers ..other parts of 

Europe ; the filver to Spain^ from the iliores of the Souths 
feaSy and from Mexico and Peruy which alfo is dirperfed 
throughout the other parts of Europe^ in the channels of the 
Spanijh commerce. 'I'hc fifli from Newfoundland is fciu to 
various parts of Europe the other articles, which aie 
no inconfiderable objefl ( arc always difpoled of to great pio- 
fit by their refpedilive proprietors. Upon the whole of this 
commerce, it Europe alfo is the ga.uier, af)d 

that to an' excefs^ fcarc«* tJ l>'^\Concctved ; the balance being 
fo great in ith favour, together with \\\z Afric^jn* 

wealth, immenfely enriched aggrandized all ihc Euro- 
pean nations that have any gq'iat eoncern in chefc capital 
braqches of commerce. n' 

'^ASIAvo iikewife a country extremely rich in i:.s produiSb, 
/bugh, in that refpeiSl, not ^ compared with cither of 
*'''*e>former two; but it is rendereong) by the prodigi^js num- 
irs, and inimitable diligence, indu^^y, and application of 
Its./ inhabitants, who are fo circumftartred, that they call for 
lictie^from any othe** part o$«,th{ 'World ;\and ths2y are’fo in- 
defatigable, afiiduous, ar^* ingenious ir; the mechanic and 
Moo. Hist. Vot. nia- 
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tnanufadural arts, fo amply fuppUed by nature with materials, 
and their woikmanfliip i$ fo extremely cheap, ^atf^hey are 
able to fill the whole world with their and pro- 

duce : by which means, the ftate of trade between Europe 
and jifu ttands thus, ns wc have befo'-e, in fome mearure,ob- 
fcrv'cd, iriircMtinj; ofy//5 ica in ^cncra^. Europe for a vaft-r^ 
litfiy I'f rtoodsfeam Afta\ great quantities of which a^<i\Cj[)erred 
jiiio /iiihrua and ^y//7ViW, by way of barter av/J exchange for 
the pfoJ*Jc:ions of thefe parts of the worKf; fo that although 
a cor.fKlci\ib!e part of the fdver that c^mes from America is 
^}Vi':‘^to Afii\ lot their produce and nj^mufadlures ; yet, as 
plentiful frodu6lipns of America^ it is the 
iamc living as the any other commodity 

lor tl'.e therefore the trade of Afia 

raiKioL be fo to tji;r Veulih of Europe^ as foaie have 

bee*! wont to lippreheiv* T for^ :i it be (uppofed, that every 
cniiico of fiUcr that W':s ever produced in America ceiitbred in 
Lf'iropt\ and was in circulation, it .is to be queftiontd whe- 
tlu-r Europe vvx*uid be ever the richer ; and tne comparative 
lidi/j the rirlivs of thefe European nations who fhared in 
:uc j/>.':ef!c£tn\Ywiiry would be the fame Zi it is at prefent : 
i'.e labour and manufaiSlures of thefe nations in Europe would 
be Ih much dealer in their reciprocal baiter and exchanges of 
jToducc and manufaflurcs witli ci^ch other j whirt^'W*. *!! i 
il'ill kv.p up the fame comparative equality, wiih refpe£t <;t> 
tlyir li; he?. But if the riches of nations (o much confift iw 
the <.f lifver, as forne are plcaftd to think, the im- 

incr.'.b quanijty of wrce^ht^plate which is at prefent in £»- 
r'pry ucrnoidirates, that ail the filvfr from America has not 
bcLii fenc 10 AjJa : an immenfe quantity of it lies dead in 
thefe :;:ncj<.s; a.'id it may, perhaps, be quelHoned, whether 
tPcfe naiioi?s would be ever the ricl^r, ^If all the wrought 
plate am ng iheni v/as coiecd into fj^ney, and preferved as 
Jo ’.g :i. i.p; couife of trade vvould 'Jkrmu, in their commer- 
cial eicjiaiion. If the trade had^for a ferics of 

Lcco fo difad variU»"^"ous^^ jfsTs by**fome fug- 
geiLd, it would ceitaiiily havj?*^atly impoverifhed all ihefe 
nations therein concerned, w/ ich docs nut appear to be the 
cjfe; oM the coot. ary, not o dv thofe who have been long 
intcrciUd ni tins trade, ze^llcus to preferve and cncrea e 
it, but new powers are d» ly ^frugglirig to obtain fome (ban 
of it, whirh they W'ould Ifh? j!y do if they w’ere not convinciV^^ 
that this trade, upon ih 5 '*^wiK>ie, is really beneficial to thf 
rcfpetJlive potentates vQo arc engaged in it. Add to this* 
that the pecuK^ir poliejy of in regard to the ;ni- 

i)orution of filver from Europe, deferve fome confidera- 

Hion j 
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tion I fi|r though filver is a commodity which they take 
partly in carter for their produce and manufa<£liires, yet, if 
we are rightlj^ ioformeo, this filver is not coined into money, 

'<^iid kept in circulatior. . no, to prevent this, the princes and 
gi^at men not only turtf a great deal into wroiig^ht plate, 
blit oiirv under ground immenfe quantities; whereby they 

* cfFedually li.c’fent its coming into their commercial circula- 
tion, and confeque.uly, by that means, prevent a rile in 
all the neceflaries, i:>ven luxuiics of life, and thereby keep 
the price of labour at«vays low and at a (land; (bthat^y 
this policy they cin ^Hbrd ro fell their prod; ,'»Tid man'-.'ac- 
tures cheaper than any other nicion whaibever; odiuef, it 
]S faid, that fuch is the polie/ 'Jf feveral of the governments 
in the Eajl-hidies^ that their pi.^fts propagate a notion amon^j 
the people, that the more filver they die podeifed of, the 
happier.<hey will be in a future ftate ; which notion occa- 
fions the filver to be hoarded and buried, and thereby kept 

* out of circulation to prevelit any rife in the price of labour 
and commodities; and this is faid to be the occafion of the 
furprifing cheapnefs of all their produce and manufav^ures, 
when bought at firft hand, in comparifon to thofc of the 
richefl: European nations. 

If this^ principle, upon examination, fliould be found to be O^fer^va"^ 
good policy, may not the great paper-circulation of the tions on 
kingdom of Great Britain in particular, which is occalioned puper dr* 
by our national debts and taxes, deferve fcriouaconfiJetatioif? cuUuion^tu 
For, if paper circulation, by aut||ority, will anfwcr the end 
of coined money, the more paper there is in circulation by 
v/ay of transfer, or oiherwife, ihe more money there is, in^'* 
efFeiSf, in circulation ; and if fo, do not our debts and taxes, 
in this refpedl;, as well as in others, contribute ti) keep up 
the price of labour, and render our produce and niinufac- 
tures proportionably dearer than otherwife they would be? 

Can any thing, therer- ^,qore importantly concert the in- 
terefts of oijr cc-^merce, thi n the exonerating us from our 
natioipal debts, and, in Ci/./t^ lence thereof, from the pay- 
ment of thofe taxes, which are jappropriated for the payment 
of the intereft and principal ? Ipr when the whole debt fluii 
be paid off, and all the paper '^ffeds thereby occafioncd be 
annihilated, and confequently cSe public taxes abated, will 
II ot all merchandizeslfall in tlfcir prwc ? That thi^ will prove 
M .fcafe, there are two reafons aLgnablc; the lirft is, that 
A hen thofe paper effeds, which havt^now the operation of 
money, are funk, their operation muii,ceafe of cour^ ; for, 
as tlie value of commodr-*;'^ hts rifen by the idcreafe of gold 
and filver within thefe 1 50 years, fo woi |d they of necefiity 
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fall in their price, if our gold and filver were^ confiderabljr 
d>mini{hed ; the conrcquence mud be the fame df which 
has the operation of money. The fecond very ob- 

vious ; for goods that are taxed bear a price in proportion to^ 
the import upon them. When they gre free from this incun^' 
brance, there can be no reafon why they (hould not co^^o 
their natural value : for inftance, if the duty on m^h^e fix- 
pence per bu{hc], when this duty is taken ofFv tnaltof courfc, 
IhouU be iixpence a burtiel cheaper than before. The fame 
muft be faid of ail other commodities tjfat are taxed. 

^ '^HF.sc cj^fervations may give fome^idea of whatever is 
necqj'iL..y..;o bfe'ccfifidered in^cgaid to Europe in general; 
but as they w'ill tmire fully by defeending to parti- 

culars, we'fliail now take a of the dirtereiu countries 
and dates nf Europe^ proceeding from weft to eaft, and be- 
ginning with Spain. 

C H A P. II. 

Of Spain. 

Situation^ OP-f/iV is fituate on the moft weftern part of all the conti- 
bounda- ^ nent of Europe^ andg cncompafled on every fide by the 
riesi and fca, except on the fide of France^ from which it is ieparated 
extent tf by a continued ridge of mountains called the Pyrenees. On 
Spain. ti^e caft and fouth it is bounded by the Afcditerranean^ the 
llrcights of Giur altar ^ and ’ part of the Atiantic-Ocean \ on 
the weft by the fame ocean ; and on the north, by the fea 
called the bay of Bifcay^ and the Pyrenees. Its lite is in the 
temperate zone, between the 36th ahd 44th degree of north 
latitude, and confequently, under the iixth, Icventh, and 
eighth cliifiates $ and in length it extend^from the 10th de- 
gree of weft to the 3d degree of^ eaft longitude, that is, 

1 3 degrees from eaft to weft, and nme degrees from north to 
fouih. J 

Dlvificns, I. This kingdom is divided \)to fourteen provinces, viz. 

Galicia^ AJiurias^ Bifeavj Arragon^ Catalonia^ l^a- 

lencia^ New-Cajlille^ Old-Cajidle^ Leon^ EJiramadura^ Anda^ 
lujia^ Granada^ and Murcia. \ 

Soil and Spain has beep mifreprefented as dry and bajj- 

preduee. ^7 f^^veral writers, who appear to have had no knowledg\ 
of it. ^Ye may even aftlmi, that its moft mountainous 
barren parts do produce (omething for ufe. Some are 
vered with ftately treeslof fcveral forts, cither for timber dr^ 
fuel. The rqpky parts^abouild wiih wild thyme, marjor^am, 
9ind other aromatic herbs, whibh t^Vc to feed a valt number 

of 
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of (hcel^ndigoats, and give their milk and flefli a more ex* 
quifite *h;>'n any which are fed on the richeft pailures ; 

and if thele iiappen to be fcorched wiih too much heat in 
^ Summer, ine cattle are driven down to the fides of the hills, 
vi here they find plcntj of^hofe herbs, and meadow grounds well 
watered by the great number of rivers with vi’hich the country 
abounds ; fo that at the worft, they never w?nt a fufHcicnc 
quantity of herbage to fupply their numerous flocks. Other 
mountainous and rocky lands produce quantities of a famed 
plant called by then^ cj'parro, of which they make all ki|^ds 
of ropes and other cordage. T'he SpaniJI) whe*at i^ i»'rwrio. 
to none, if not the very heft in Europ^^ and the common 
prodiu'it of it more than the ;naii’cs can confuipc. Their 
bailey is very good, and in fuch plenty, that it the com- 
mon grain for their horfes and mules, iiiflead of oats, which 
are very (cnrcc ; and the^raw of it ferves them likewife 
indeed of hay, of which they make hardly any throughout the 
kingdom. Wine they liTcewife have in fuch abundance, that 
the pooreft people diink it ; and few are unacquainted with 
the gcodiicfs anti great variety of it. As for fruits, they not 
only have the difieient forts in much higher perfcdlion, which 
cither naturally grow, or which we cultivate with fo much 
pains h'^rc in EnglancU but likewifc many others, which, 
with all our art, cannot be brought by us to any tolerable 
ripenefs, and with which we are more cafily fupplied from 
them. The fame may be faid* of their hetbs, flowers, Snd 
medicinal plants, which, thougii excellent in their kinds, 
grow moft of them wild here, when, in other places, they 
could not be produced without great art and induftry. 

Their oil, wax, and honey, are allowed to be as good Other 
as any in the woiU. Few countries exceed this for plenty, luahle ar* 
goodnefs, and variety of fowl, both wild and tame; and of 
four-footed game, as deer, both red and fallow, hares, rab- 
bets, and particularly wn 1 boars. As for their iBme Twine, 
thofe who have had experV’nce of it, allow that the &pantjh^ . . 
bac»n exceeds even that Wejlphalia, Their (heep ifre 
moft exqtii file in tafte, but they are ftill more valuable for^^^^^ 
their incomparable wool, vwiiich exceeds any in Europe. 

Above all, we muft not for Jet their horfes, greatly famed 
for their cxceediug^cclerity. '^The Spaniards were from the 
^arlieft ages very curious their Drccding of eood horfes, 
and very dexterous in the ufe and management ^ them, ef- 
pccially in the field. As for the ot^^er fervices of that ufeful 
cr|atUTe, fuch as carrying, tflrawiflg, plo>A^g, ij^ey have 
great numbers of muk”'; ' wlfich feem much better fitted by 
nature for fuch drudgery, as well as fer going over the moft 
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cragg:y and mountainous parts of the cotintry ^ bei^ both 
larger, fironger, and furer>footed, than the horfesff though 
nothing ib fwifr. Many of. them are fixteci1>^ie4feMome even 
feventeen hands high) and carry very heavy burdens over fuch'. 
rocky parts, and with fuch eafe ani^ fieadinefs, as is quijp 
aftonifoing to thofe who are not accuftomed to them. ^ 
^ilk and The filken manufa(^ure is at prefent fo enceerra'^ed iti 
tth*‘r wrt- Spetin^ that we are told above a million of people are cm- 
^^ufaciutcs. ployed in feeding, gathering, and curing filk- worms, and in 
fpinnin?, weaving, and making all kinds of filks. The fame 
^ m*^ be ,fiid^ of their cotton, hemp, a/ id flax, which like- 

wi^e^3fowJlere in large quantities, and employ a proportion- 
able number of hahds ; i^ot mention their fcarlet dye, 
f.iftVon, i'ug%ir, pitch, rofin, aira other commodities that grow 
above groirid. 

If w»c dive into the bowels of the earth, we flijll find 
.uiincriih^ filvcr, quickfllvcr, (wh'ch latter they fend in large 

t]uantitics into the IViJl-lndies) ler.d, copper, and excellent 
iron, the beft of which is dug from the mountains of Bifcay’^ 
and is Tent all over Europe^ as exceeding any other in good- 
nefs. "rhey have aifo great plenty of fiilphur, allum, cala- 
mine, and other minerals; as likewifc ofjet, agate, cornelian, 
granatc, cryflal, marble, ^abafter, jafper, and other ftoncs. A? 
to their gold mines, it mufl; be owned, that they have quite 
pcglcclcd them ever lince they have been able to draw Inch 
iii^mciife quantities of that^ inctal from Ammca. But an- 
ciently thfey had it in as great plenty, or much greater, out of 
their own. '' 

nUhrity The healthfulnefs of this country may be gathered, not 
tbs air, only from its excellent ntuaiion and ferene (ky, hut likewifc 
from the ftoutnefs and longevity of its antieiu inhabitants, 
whilfi they ^ave ihcmfelvcs up to a habit ot* cxercifc and tem- 
perance; in which lall they alu^ays did, and do (liil excel all 
other n.^iipns in Europe, 

Having thus far run through, all that need be faid in ge- 
iV^ral concerning this country, v^^Jhall now take a view of 
it, with refpeft to each of its particular kingdoms and 'pro- 
vinces, in the fame order as vye 'havc before ranged them. 
Province The kingdom of Galicia is waflied on the weft by the 
£/*Gaiic 2 a. ocean, on the north by the CaiAahrian-Sea^ or Bay of Bifcay\ 
on the eaft it borders upon Ajiifrias anch Leon^ and on the 
fouth Portugal^ fronf which it is parted next the fca by 
the river Minho, ' This^fmall kingdom produces wheat, mii- 
Jpt, all kinds of herbs^ plenty of cattle, efpecially hogs, 
whofe bicon fi^r exceeds' that’pf PFeflphaUa\ ftrong mul^s, 
good borfes, though not large \ bui? iC is moil famed for its 
^ ^ noble 
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noble wlnn, 4)artic&larly that of Rjbadmia. It hac, beft<les, 
plenty oaring, and of timber for building hoiiic'^ anJ r»'ipn’!, 
with quarrfcS'bt line maiblc, and fomc flax, of whix'li a in tJty 
|ood Ibrt of linen is made. 

CORUNNA in this i^rovince, called by our fhe Corunna, 

Groyne^ is a fnmcd aticient fea-port, on the Uity cf 
*By its' ficuation, it is well fenced againft the wi;ul.s and 
agaiiifl the enemy, by two ftrong calllcs. It ft^mds between 
the two famed promontories of Ftniflerre and OrUjr/jl^ ;ind is 
wealthy, being a place of coiilRdeiable trade. 

'riiK princ:palil:v Aflurias lies on the norih-fij/c :jV^- Vr 
the Bay of a:’.d b«irders (;n the weft on (zdid t ; o# f;ic . ' A:l»;ri- 

fouth it is divided from Cajiilk wvMLcon by a Tid:ic of rnonn. ar. 
tains, called the Ajiurian niou'uains ; on the coaft it rc.-.chcs 
to the port Llc^'arsy now SaniiUmia^ wii^'rc it join# a narrow- 
flip of Und heloiigins to Old Cojldh'y whiih runs into the 
between /Ijlanns aiul Bijray. whole lenjith of yjhiduis 

is ab'-'u; 135 m»;e 3 , and breadth Co ; and it is generrt!!/ di- 
vided into two part-i or diftrid*:, the one c ilicd Ajhiri'is di 
Orvicfhy and the otiier SaniilLaa, lint it is fjiihcr fuhili- 
vided in"o ftven nicrindui^s, or liberties, bjfides a lirtlc p;n- 
vince called Lldana^ about twentv-feven nnlcs l'>np:, and 
twelve broad. Iris one of the moil ciaguy and mo'n»tani- 
ous pans of Spal^y cxcefEve hr^h, and almolt inarccftilph . 

The mounfains are called and are in full fnnil of 

the Tea, but produce plenty of epm, wine, ^niir, cattle, a^id 
game. This country gives a title to the cidett Ion of Sy^tiiny 
W’ho is Ailed, l^rincc of the Ajlnrla^. 

The lordft;ip of lis t-cncrsl’y tr.r;*'n, dIv’oVd into 7'.., ^7.;,.-^ 

three parts, viz. Bijcayy properly fo cal!-".*.!, and j;ii',.sy^ 

Alava, Tnc whoj^* is bouixird on the vvc'i. Iv^ tn.ir Cio of 
Old-CaJliU which reaches to ihc Tea ; the ri'i jc rd the 
rian mountains biauching from the ry?\::ct's^ prrt; i*: !*-o i 
Oid-Cajlillc on thi- fnuth caft, a^ the fame yn 

from Navarre, and the river Cidarfo from /'Vw^'j-nn t!ic cuft ; 
and^ali the ne rth-fide is by the c.'l'ttcl 

commonly ih.c Bay of Bljcay. The ccuntiy is mount a in 0:1 5 
and barren, fca:r:; piOtlucing ^ny thing but timber f;r (hi,':- 
p’n?, milict feed, and fruit, of which laft cyder is m i Je in 
p'eiitv ; but i'S gieateft tre.ifure l:c? iu its inexhaufttbie 
irini'3 of non, whJth is reckoned the b-tfc in the vvorid, ar.d 
it tranfportf'd thence into all parts! Here are wiaolc tr)wni 
where all (brls of iron- works are cai|ted on, efpccia’ly Averds 
and (i'c-arms, very elegant, and in quandiie*!. Idlh^io, 
'wfBifcay-PrGper^ though no^city, is now of /?/.*/ vSt. Sc- 

cay^ being a place of greattrade, by realbu of itsguod porf,baflian, 
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fitiall veflels coming up to the mole, ahd others ^ greater 
bulk lying farther out. The greateft export henr is of the 
fine wool brought moilly from Old Cajlille^ afKr4>f exquifite 
iron chiefly in bars- The town itands fix miles diflant frop- ^ 
the fea, on the river JhaichavaU Sebajiiart^ in the dilfrid): 
of Guipufeoa^ is another noted port H>n the Bay of Blfcay^ 
nine miles from Fuentarahia^ and almoil inclofed with rivers,* 
which fall into the fea in its neighbourhood, particularly that 
whicn they call the Branco^ I'he mole v^iil receive 2GO 
fliips. ♦ 

1 7'hp kingdom of Navarre is divided from Fiance on the 
noi^.h by the Pyrenees^ which alfo cut it into two parts, dif- 
tinguiftied into Upper and Lower ; the former, much the lar- 
ger, is oA the Spantjh fide, belongs to that crown ; the 
other beyond ihefe mountains, is annexed to the crown of 
France. Spanijh Navarre hox6m Bifcay and^O/VO^ 

tille on the welt, on Cajltlle and Arragon on the fouth, and 
eaftward upon Arragon. Its length is about ninety miles^ 
from north to fouth, and about eighty in breadth from eaft 
to weft. It is divided into the five diftridls of Pampelona^ 
Tudrla., EJlela.y Olite^ and SangucJ/a.t which are paned by 
prodigious high mountains, yet yield good corn, and other 
gr«ilo, wine, oil, hone}|, fruits, and herbs, and aflbrd plenty 
of fond and paftiirc for their cattle, befides an infinite num- 
ber of fowl both wild and tame. Thefc mountains produce 
ipetals and minerals, and had formerly feverai rich mines of 
gold and filver, though now either exhaufted or neglected. 
Here arc likewife abundaifce of fine fprlngs, hot baths, and 
oihcr medicinal waters. 

Tfie kingdom of Arragon is bounded on the north by the 
Pyrenees.^ whis^'h divide it from France \ on the weft it has 
Navarre., !lnd Nciv and Old-Cajlille ; on the fouth the king- 
dom of Vtilentia.^ and the principality of Catalonia. The 
waolc length from north to Touch is 21 O miles, and breadth 
between too and 120 . I'he country is mountainous, but 
full of (ielightfiii and extraoidit^.ry fertile vales, which pro- 
duce great plenty of wheat, wine, oil, faflTron, and fruits of 
the moft delicious kind. It, alfo breeds great numbers of 
cattle, aid abounds with all forts of fowl both wild and 
tame. The mountains are faid to have mines of gold, fil- 
ver, and ocher metals, but litl;le is m^de of any of thcm,( 
except irpj). Here are likewife very confiderable rivers, ^kL 
plenty of good fiih«; t}rc moft remarkable of the rivers is the 
Turirj^ which fertilizes a great part of the country,- not by 
an oversow li^e that or the Nfle^ but by its flow and gd^ule 
courfc, which gives opportunity to the hufbandmen and gar- 
/ ' deners 
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deners^ to cut chailneis from it to water their lands, info- 
much, tmt we arc told, their trees will bear fruits three, and 
often four tilhes a year ; and not only in ^reac plenty, but 
ain fuch variety, that they reckon no Icfs than 400 fi)its pro- 
duced in this kingdom. ^Their orchard^, gardens, and paf- 
turc-grounds, are lik^'ife much admired tor their continual 
•verdure and fertility. In a word, Arragzn is on all thelc ac- 
counts, as well as for the extraordinary ferenity of its air, 
compared to Egypt. The Mcditerraman helps very much to 
enrich the country, both by fore^n tiaffic, and the great 
quantity of fifli whieft is caught on thofe coalis. • ^ • 

SARAGOSSA^ the metropolis of this kingdo.Ti, is 2 b> an- 
cient and opulent city, feated alofcj^l: in the heart of ir, on 
the bank of the Ehrs^ and in a fertile an i deli^lMul p:aiij, 
watered with tlrcc otluT rivets, the Xt:Ln^ Giftlrgo^ and 
Giiey'va% It is of an oblong form, is nth and populous, and 
carries on a great commerce, ^iih a coiihJcfrtb'c numbvT of 
trades and manufa^lures Ifoth within and witliout the wa'is. 

CATALONIA is bounded on the north bv the Pyrrr.acs^ P. ovinee 
by which it is parted from the province of RotiJlHon in Fr.vicc. v.’aia- 
on the well by Arvdgon^ and a fmall pa^t of l'fi!n:c}a\ finm loniu. 
the firft cf thefe it is fepa rated by the rivers Niig 7 t:ra and 
AJniarfaiJ., and a ridge <>f hii!s, aid from toe latier by the 
river Gcnia, On the foiith and calf it is w?flicd by tiie AAe- 
diterranea'd.^ and has many convenient fca-ports along thofe 
ihores. The inland is a mixture of p!<jins^and miMJiitaiijs; , 

that part next to Erame is the mod im>un:«in(nis, but fur- 
ther in, it abounds with dcligiitful ;\r»d luscious plains, i’nc 
climate which reaciies fiom 41 to / / degrees of north lati- 
tude, and fom one degree to 30. call longitude, is 
therefore neither hot as Amiahjl'i^ nr.r fo c.ilJ :!s Ajiuria 
and the nortn part of bcin^ mo:' -r er Pr. ite cd on thi-; 

norih by the Py cKces^ and on the e.ift by thi ica. 'I'l-is 
temperature, joined to the many flic'iojs hfhI lyvv-fs vvi.h 
which the country abnund*?, malct-s it exceeding h ridc and 
d<*ji^htful. Its products ar^ much the fame wnh ihofc yf 
Aivagon^ hefides quairies of marble, alabalier, anci htrper- 
* ftooe, coral taken out of the (ea, file, and many oihc.' coin- 
modit-es. 

BARCELONA is the capital ro\incc, and is in- 

feii:)r to few in E.'Ihope th.ittare not couiis of priiuxs. It J;- ,j 
ffleafanrly feared on the jvlcd'iUrroKcan coalis, a IgL 1.' be!^'w» 
the gulph of Lyoni^ and opens to thf lea in a bcauii.'ul femi- 
circle, which, together with its cmii^encc and caflle, and the 
beauty of its churches and ofjicr fumpiuoiis eJiiicLS,*ati’o(ds a 
n.ott delightful profi*c^oi to the (hips that fail by 01 to a, ef- 

\ . pecialiy 
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penally as it (lands between two condderaUe riveni^ the Lo* 
hregat and Bezesj which pay their tribute to that lea on each '' 
(ide oF it. 'I'he coaft it (lands upon is a |:'Sod fafe road, 
and the port, though rather too fmali, has rendered it a plaeJ" 
of great trade, efpecially when^W/^;/ commodities were 
brought from Turkey and Egypt through the Mediterranean* 
Its fitiiation is on a fpacious plain, at the foot of the moun<-' 
tain Monjuyque\ and its territory is flored with all' neceiTaries 
Other for fuflenance and delight. I'his province has alfo fome 
places of other towns and cities of confiderable note, as Tartagona^ 
iomm<'d!oi*fly fituate near the coaft *of the Mediterranean^ 
wiih a fafe harbour for fmali (hip? ; Tortofa^ fuuate on the 
bank of the Ebro^ not far from the fea, with a good bay 
formed by that river ; Vicque^ pleafantly fituated, thirty-fix 
miles nor\h from Barcelona^xn a kindofpcninfula, made by the 
rivers Tir Naguerra^ which almoft cncompaf»it; and 
Ca^'dona^ fixty miles diftant 'from Barcelona^ and remarkable 
for a mountain of (alt near it, which yields an annual reve-*' 
nue of 30,000 pieces of eight. This fait is tranfparent, and, 
when powdered, is exceeding white. All theic places enjoy 
a very fertile and delightful terriioiy, 

Trf>Tij?re kingdom of Taleniia lies on rh caft, along the 

Vakn- Mediterranean^ facing (we iflands of .a and Tjua^ ex- 

tia. cept only a (mail part towards Catalonia^ which is parted from 
it by the liver Ceni(i\ on the north it has th? kingdom of y/r- 
mgo on the^weft Neiv QiJIUie and the fmali 

tracl of it which runs tovvards the (buth, bordering alfo upon 
the kinjdoiii of Adarcia, 'rbe preateft length of Falentta is 
about 210 m»lcs, and its g^eateft breadth about 48. The 
whole kiiujdom is fo ddighirul as to be compared to an earthly 
parailife, being univerfally allowed to the m«'ft charming 
part of Spciin^ .and by iriar.y even of all the wmrld. The 
furprizing excellence of its foil and climate is the caufe that 
the v/hok* country is filled with noblemen’s and gentlemen’s 
feats ; and where the l.md k not employed for the purpofes 
of plcafujc, it produces plenty of corn, win^, oil, 

honey, flax, and all kind of herbage 5 alfo flowers and fruit 
in great variety, the trees being alwavs covered with verdure 
and blcflbms. 'Fo all which we may add, thdt the fugar, 
rice, and filk it produces, one year with another, is reckon- 
ed to amount to three millions <if pieces bf eight. The minest 
of go]d,< 4 rilver, and other metals, befidcs great quantity Jbd- 
variety of precious ftofcs, which here formerly amounted to 
an immen/e value, ar% now ^wholly ncglciSled. Here is alfo 
abundance oftaUum, the beft mi ftneft white lime, and plenty 
of cochineal. , 
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VALkifTIA the noble and ancient capital of this king- Valentia^ 
dom, is feSiArd on the lhady banks of the river Turio^ over 
which it has five ftately bridges, and fianeJs about two miles 
S^im the fea. It lies in 39 degrees ?.o minutes of north la- 
titude, and about 15 rni’^ies eaft Idni^itude. Its di fiance 
Uom Madrid^ t}i\Q prefeot meHopoUs of Spaing is Rb(?ut 180 
miles fouth-eafl: ; from Barcelona.^ Touch- wefi, about the fame 
number; and fouth from Sdragojfa about 135. Ls fea- port, 
named Grap^ which fiands on the IvLditerranean^ abcuit a 
mile and a half from the city, fiirnifhts it vviih every thing 
either for convenicncy'^or deli:j[ht, the lea fupplyipg v.’iiW 
an extraordinary variety of fifii, the r.ei:Thboi:r;;i:; l.-ke of^s'/- 
bupra^ or little fea, with great aburK^ance -cf \vi:rcr fowl and 
frelh water fifh ; and the fertile country about with i^.ie g,rc:it- 
eft plenty of corn, wine, oil, fruits, hcrb<5, and othir provi- 
fions. Itjs enriched by the number of qualify and gcntiy 
v/hich live in ir, by its great cosnnierc", and the variety of 
•^n^enufaciures that carried on, c.peciaily the woollen, 
fo that the cloth that la made here is reckoned the fiiicll in 
all *S'W;i. 

ALICANT is another famous city of tiiis ki?4^>dom, and a AiJcant. 
fea- port on the Alediicrrancath difiant from ^Avv/.v, towards.' 
the north-cafi, forty-two miles, fixty fiuuh fiom ^'aUntiuy and 
about 210 from A Jadrid, It is a place of great tr/ide b/ 
reafon of its commn iu vs harbour, and well known to the 
EngUjl)^ for the delica:c vvines and delicious fruits w’hich they 
bring fiom thence, 

kingdom of Krv GtjVi'le i?boiind«:d on the nor’h by 
OhlCijhlic^ fr*j.Ti \/hi n it is evciy w^y d.vidcd by nioun- 
tains, which arc ooly known by the iiam-s of th^: rountiies 
they run th:oii;?h. On the call- it is pa/wvj .'rom B/h iUi-\ lura^ 
by another chain of^hcin called GuedAupr and Jti tiirefm 
on the fouth from Andalufiay bv lho:c called Rlr-ra ALrcnny 
and bv an imaginary line from T^Iiircui^ and on the v/.-Jt by the 
rwer Segura, and the mountains of ynd Bfouerji from 
Vakntla\ ’\\\^ Uom Atr.igon b\^ ihofr of y 7 Ai//, Daruku^ 2X\(\i 
Molina, 'rhe length of this Singdnm from iourh to nonh, 
is about i 3 o miles, and pretty ne^r the fame in breadth, 
whf»-e wddicfi:, but irs figure is irregular in the latter, .H’hc 
C'^unuy btdng all inland, and furrojndcd with fnch high 
^nountains, wfiiicli Ct^ntra^f tjjc fun’s rays, as it were, into \ 

^egis, and at the fame time, fijpprcfs’^ the free pafi'a^jje of the 
cooling fea-breezes, its climate is conf^cjnently htver in fum- 
nier, and colder in winter, than thofe ^’hich lie along the fca- 
coalfe, under the fame latitudj? It is notvvitQ{tandi, 4 g very 
healthy, and i^s foil generally fertile, 

' M4- 
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MADRID IS the capital of this kingdom, prefirnt 

of all Spain. It is iltuated on a chain of little hills, fur- 
rounded with high mountains, and is about feven miles i^ 
circumference, without walls or fortifications, but containifig 
fcveral grand ftreets and fpaciou?^quares. ^rhere are three 
royal palaces here, called the Palace ^oyaU the Cafa del Campo^ 
and the Euen Rctiro* The other places of coniiderable note 
in New Cnjl'dle are, 

TOLEDO^ built on a high, deep, and craggy rock, almoft 
inaccefUble on all fidcs, and made much more fo by the 
courfeiof Mie river Tagus^ which er.CfAipafils it aimod round, 
an^ ever which it has two noble bridges. Here arc a great 
number of merchunts, tfti iefm.en, aivi artificers, cfpcciaily in 
the filk and vvoollen munuracUiies, vvrich branches alone 
are faid employ 10,000 hands. Toledo is about thirty- 
fix miles didant from PAudrtd. ^ 

TALAP'ER.A dc la Reyna is deli Thtdilly feated on th^ 
river thirty- fix miles wefl^from Toledo^ and ir. much 

famed for its woollen manufacture of Huffs, and particularly 
for an extraordinary kind of tine earthen ware, that is made 
at it. 

T;te kingdom of Old Cafiillc was formerly part cf the 
Roman TarraconenJIs, akJ borders all the way on the fouth to 
New Cajlillcy from which it is divided a ridge of moun- 
tains, which change their names accord.-n^ to the places of 
note they [‘aft through, as A^oiina^ Sl^uenca^ Segovia^ &c. 
by that chain of them wlych is called Sierra de Tablada^ and 
by thofe of Pico and Banos, from EJlramadura, on the weft 5 
and by thofe of and P^r/W, with the little rivers of 

Carrion, Piptcrga, and Hehan, from Leon on the north- weft. 
It is parted agrun on the north from j^urias and Bifcay by 
another ridge of hills branching out from the Pyrenees \ only 
in the center, between thefe two provinces, it has a narrow 
dip of iatid which reaches quite to the Bay of Bifcay ; ladly, 
on the caft, the Ebro and mountains of Doea, for a confi- 
•dcrablc length, part it from A'i.wrinv and Arragon. The ^eatefl: 
extent of this province from north to fouth, reaches from 
40. 10. to 43. 15. degrees of latitude, and from i. 30. to 
4. 10. degrees of weft longitude 5 that is, about 180 miles, 
and near about the fame number from eaft to weft ; that is, 
both ways taken where jargeft^for its figure is very irregulai*, 
and notWiear anfwerablc in other parts. The climate nere 
cltlfcrs fomewhat froA that of New Ca/iille, on account of 
the country being mote moiyitainous, which makes the fgveral 
parts J'Siry, atcording to theirtfituation, the vallies being cx- 
ceilivc hor, and the upper grounds ^roportionably cold and 
^ bleak ; 
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bleak : bkt upon the whole, the foil is generally good. Snow 
covers tne^tops of the mountains here all the iumoier, and 
it is carried away and fold in the towns, as is ufual through 
^ to cool their wine. 

yiLLADOLIDy in this^ngdoin, ftands on the bank of 
the river Pifuerga^ on a> pleShfnt rifing ground, and yields a 
]\ob]e profpedt by this its fine (ituation and grand edifices. It 
is both populous and opulent by means of the woollen manu • 
fadture, which is here the beft and moft confiderable in all 
Spain. 

The kingdom of Lean^ properly fo called, is now bounded^ Pfovincr, 
by the mountains ; on the eaft it has Old CaJIijfe^ Leon* 

from which it is divided by the mountains of Pernia^ and the 
rivers Carrio and Pifuerga^ as far as the Ebro^ then by thofe 
of Hehan and Reganno^ till you come to the mountains Bo~ 
nilla de la Sierra ; on the fouth, the mountains of 
and another ridge, divide it from Ejlramadura\ and on the 
R^iWeil, the rivers of Agueda^ Puero^ and a chain of mountains 
part it from Portugal^ as does the fame ridge of hills con- 
tinued from Gallicia. The whole extent of Leon from north 
to fouth, is about 120 miles, and from eaft to weft about 
ninety. The river Duero runs almoft acrofs the middle of ir, 
leaving one half on the north, and tbc other on the fouti). 

As this kingdom lies in the fame climate and latitude with that 
of Old Cajliile^ to which it is contiguous, and is, like it, inter- 
mingled with ridges of high hills, capacious vallies, and 
champain plains, which occafion pfttty near tb^ fame degrees 
of heat and cold, dry and moift ; it? foil and temperature dif- 
fer very little from it. The natives arc here alfo robuft, 
hardy, laborious, brave, temperate, and lovers of learning. 

The mountains have fome minerals, but chiefly quart ies 
of excellent marble ^nd veined alabafter, jafper il^nes, and 
fome others of greater value, as turquoifes, garnets, amc- 
thyfls, artd the like. 

The province of Eftramadura is divided from Poi^tugal^ or Province 
from the Portuguese Ejiramadiira-t on the weft, by the riveis 
Elya^'Caya^ and fome others oT lefs note; on the north it'ruadura. 
joins to the kingdom of Leon^ without any noted mountains 
or rivers to pait them; on the eaft the mountains of Bams^ 

Pico^ and Guadalupe^ divide it from Old and New CaJlilU ; 
and on the louth, it is parted from Andalufta by the chain of 
nilJl called Sierra Morena. The rivers Tajo and Guadiana, 
running through it from eaft to weft^ divide it into three 
parts'; the moft northern is that which is beyond the Tajo-, 
the next is between that and thir Gudiiiana, and thejaft is 
that which is fouth of the G'Hadiana. The length of the 
^ whole 
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tlrho1« province from north to foutb, is 150 miles j ^ bresidth' 
from eaft to weft about 120. The climate indeed isextremely 
hut and fomewhat fultry, being moftly inland, and wanting 
thofe coolhig gales which the hills and Tea communicate 
the adjacent provinces ; but in aUr other rcTpe£ts, it may be 
juftiy reckoned the plcafantcft 2nd mcfft feitile not only in all 
Spain^ but perhaps in the world. For an evidence of which 
we need but inftance in the celebrated plain called La f^era 
de Plafentia^ of which if might fuffice to fay, that feveral of 
the ancieOiS placed the Efyfian fields in it, as knowing of no 
^lace Qior% delicious and beautiful. Vhis noble plain is a- 
boi^t thirty>fix miles in length, and ten in breadth, and fo 
fweetly delightful, that«it invites great numbers of nobility 
and gentfy to fpend the fummer in it. It has thirteen fmall 
towns orcillages, and about 5CCO houfes, all beautifully fitu- 
ated, and neat, and all the reft is eirh'.T covered %witn the 
greateft variety of fruit trees which Europe aftoids, or beau- 
tifully vai legated and difpofeJ in%o olive-groves, vineyards,^ 
gardens, orchards, meadows and fields, watered with many 
pleafant fprings and ftreams. Such is, in fine, the produd of 
this valley, that of the territory of only four inconfiderable 
villages, out of the thirteen that are in it, the produ6l is faid 
to have amounted in ole year, to 150 tons of oil, 550 of 
wine, 60,000 bufhcls of chefnuts, an incredible quantity of 
wheat and other grain ; whilll other parts of it yielded not 
tyily the like, gv even larger quantities in proportion, of the 
fame produce, befidcs fruits, flax, and likewifc abun- 
dance of fillc, wax, honey ^ faftron, belidcs pafiure, and great 
numbers of cattle. 

The province of Andalufia is divided, on the north, from* 
EJinimadu^a and Neiu-Cajitlle^ by the Siena Morena moun- . 
tains; on^theeaft, fioni Portugal by the river Chancoy and 
from Algai've by the Gi 4 adiayia\ on the fouth it has the ocean, 
the mouj^ of the StrcigbUy and part of ^hc Mediterranean ; 
and along the fouth-eali it has the kingdom of Granada, No 
province in Spain exceeds ibis |p fertility and commereg, and 
the latter is owing to its mc»ritime fituation and convenient 
hatbours. Jls great quantity of wine and oil is fo extraor- 
dinary, as to be alnioft beyond credit. Its cattle aUo are 
numbcrlcfs. Fine oranges, citrons, raifins, almonds, pome- 
granates, and figs, arc the na^^iral grolvth of this province.i 
*J'oal) itwfe articles we may add its great plenty of fine fbit 
and fijgar, and an excdlleni breed of horfes. 

SEVlLlJiy its capital, is fituateon the river Guadalquivir^ 
and in Pne of^the muft beaiilj^ul plains of Europe, Hcle is 
an India houfc lor the regulation of|their IP^eJl -India trade, 

a fine 


Seville. 
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a fine ex^ange and mint. Silk and filver ftufFs arc its mod 
confidera^e manufaflures, with thofe of Toap and pottery 
ware. Without the city arc falc-pits and quarries of marble. 

. ^ong the river are many commodious keys, where Ihips of 
good burden may fafely lie* San Lucar de Barameda^ about 
forty- five miles below ferves it as a poit. It was 

much more confiderable than at prefcnt, before the Spanijh 
WeJi^India fleets were allowed to fet out from, and return to 

CADlZy which is next in rank to the royal cities. Its fitu« CadiT;. 
ation for commerce is very advantageous, the fpaciournefs of 
the harbour, fcated upoii the ocean fo near the Mediterranean^^ 
drawing thither a concourfe of (hips and merchants, fb pgr- 
chafe the produ£f of Spain^ and, not Ipng fince, of the TVeft^ 

IndieSy which are now firft brought to this place. 'Phereare 
in this province feveral other cities and towns of confiderable 
note for trade and manufatSliires. 

The kingdom of Granada is divided on the north, from Province 
•the province of Andaluftay b)tthe mountains of Cazorhy Sierra of Grvi- 
Morenoy Seguroy and fome others ; on the eaft, another chain nada. 
of mountains divides it from Murcia i on the fouth it is con- 
tigtious again to Andalujia, without any noted boundaries; and 
on the weft it is bounded and wa(hed by the Mediterrcmean^ 

The whole length of it from eaft to wyft, is about 210 miles, 
but the greateft breadth exceeds not 72. This country, 
befides thofe immenfe quantities of corn, wine, oil, fruit, cat- 
tle, game, and fifti, which it has in common with the finefl^ 
provinces in Spalriy can boaft that irt moft craggy mountain4B 
are every wdicre covered with vincs,«fruit-trees in the higheft 
perfctSliori, and what would to fome appear incredible, if not 
attefted by feveral undoubted eye-witnefles, that many of its 
bunches of grapes, like thofe of the Promifed Land, are ob- 
*liged to be carried otFa pole between two men; aiifl fome of 
them, we are afilired from perf Jiis of veracity, have weighed 
forty pounds. Sugar is likewife cultivated here in great plenty, 
and exceeds any in Spain for finenefs ; and (ilk is manut*£l:ured 
in fuch quantities and great variety, as to be fullicient to ferve ^ 
the vvlible kingdom, bciides what is exported. Thofe fields, 
hills, and other places which are reckoned the nioft barren, 
are covered with thyme, marjoram, lavender, and all other 
forts of aromatic herbs and odoriferous /hrubs; fo that if we 
c^niider this province either v/ith refpeii to its furptifing fer- 
tilit)|ajnd plenty of all things for food •and delight, o|^co the 
admirable profpe£l of its hil is and dalcs^for the fragrancy of 
its fruits and herbs, no country feems to approach nearer to 
the idea we have of an earthly psAradi^lhan this, if v«e add 
to all thefe, its excellent maritime fituation, number of com- 
' niodious 
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modious harbours and ports* and its vaft exports j>nd 
ports, the number and opulence of its cities, of which Malaga 
IS the chief* we fhall ealily own chat this little kingdom is 
one ol the noblefi: and fineft in all Spain. Near Antequera^ i 
this province* is a famed fait- pit^*, three miles in length and 
near two in breadth* which fti^,piies the whole territory with 
fait. About eight or nine miles from it is a fpring* that dif- 
folves the ftone and brings it away by urine. 

'l^HE kingdom of Murcia borders on the north upon New 
Cajlille^ on the weft it is parted from Granada and Andalufut 
iy the mo^iit'iinsot Segura^ and foma-ochers, which ftretch 
the^ifcives into the fea* and partly by the kingdom of Valentia. 
Its greateft length, froni north-weft to fouch-eaft, is about 
ICO milej^ and its greateft breadth* from north-eaft to fouth- 
weft* about 70. Its climate is fomewhat of the hotteft ; but 
the (oil* though mountainous, is exceeding fertile* neyer failing 
but through extreme drought. But what makes its chief 
wealth is the great quantity of filk which is here made and 
exported* and employs the greateft number of hands. Round 
about the fpacious and delightful plain* in which its capital 
of the fame name is iituate* are planted an infinite number bf 
mulberry trees* with the leaves of which the inhabitants feed 
as many worms as gen erally make every year 210*000/6. 
weight of filk. 

CARTHAGENA^ in this province* is fcated on the fide of 
a hill* on the Mediterranean coaft* on the mouth of the river 
Guadalaniin^ and is a comt^dious* as well as one of the moft 
noted fea-pofts in Spain, ^he harbour is well (heltered from 
ftorms by a fmall ifl^iid called Efcombrada. There is good 
plenty of trcfii water on the Ihore* and the air here is fo tem- 
perate in fummer* and fo mild in winter* that the trees are 
every whbre covered with leaves* bloflbma, and fruit. Befides 
thefe productions of the earth on the furfuce* its bowels yield 
amethyfts* garnets* abates, and other (uch precious ftones. 

^ We ihail now pais from the defeription of Spain to its 
^hiftory, and in this refpcCl* it jviil not be improper to obferve, 
that the Reman empire in this country laftcd fomethin^more 
than 400 years after the commencement of thechriftian aera, 
and that the Spanijh hiftory is connected with the Roman for 
near 600* till that empire was utterly extinCt. I'he Goths 
entered about the year 400. Himereci^ wiih the Suevi and^ 
Alans^ conquered Galici^y about the year 308. Thefe Suetuu 
,!^ho gave name to Gq^icia^ fubdued Portugal about the year 
464. Requina^ the fon of Himeric^ conquered Bifcay^ Anda- 
lujiay acid took Saragojja pnd Tarragona in 488* Recaredt^seSi^ 
kmg of Spain in 587* and cafled a Cortes* at which prelates, 
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as well^s fecular lords, affifted, and granted aids to the crown^ 
After him came IVitteric^ to whom fucceeded Gnndeniar^ in 
6io. Sifenando was chofen king in 631, and c-il!ed a tJortes 
-it Tol do- The Moors entered Spain abnut the year 680, 
confequently the Gothic gijv^inment did not laft 300 years. 

Ahenxarca came *10 71^. 

* The three principal northern nations which came here 
were the Vandals^y from whom the province of Andalujia re- 
ceived its name; the Fandah went afterwards \\\xo Africa^ 
the Suevi^ who remained long in Gallicia ; and the Goths^ 
who conquered the v^ole counrry, and held it upwards ^ 
iOO years. The Goths poffcficd the whole contmcn£ of 
Spain^ Mauritania in Africa^ and Qallta Gothica^ or that part 
of France which is now corruptly called Lnn^uedo^\ but in 
their turn they gave place to the Moors or Atabs^ whole do- 
minion ctafed when Pelayo was eftablifhed in his throne. The 
Moors conquered all Spain^ exeept thofe mountainous parts^ 
whither fome bodies of ne/blute Chriftians fled for refuge. 
Thefe by degrees planned and concerted meafures to (hake 
ofF the Arabic yoke. The firll Hand againlf them was made 
by the mountaineers of AjiuriaSj who elefted king the infant 
don Pelayo^ fwearing the nobles over a (hield, and crying our, 
real! real! This Pelayo was a prince by birth, fo that 

in fome meafure he reftored again the Gothic monarchy. He 
recovered Gijon and Leon\ and his Ton got poflefixon of part 
of Portugal^ and of all Galicia- From this recovery of Lfyj 
came ihe race of the kings of Ovtedo and Leon, The bold- 
nefs and fuccefs of thefe Chrillian? alarming ihe Arabs:, they 
attacked them in their different ftronghol^s, in order to cut 
ofF their communications one with another. Knt this pro- 
duced a very different efteiSf from what they cypciff.l. 'J'he 
Chriftians, to reperthe danger that threatened ihe^a on every 
fide at the fame time, chofe different heads in different placer, 
who being feparate one from the other in their governments, 
defended their fubjefts independently of one another. This 
neceftary refolution gai'c rifq^to the different kinprjoms iij 
Spain. Such was their undoijbted origin, though it is im- 
polfible Co fay at what exa^SV period each kingdom rofe, as 
there are no ancient monuments remaining fufHcient to prov^ 
that point. 

• The firft kingdom or ijonarchy that arofe, after the 
Moortjh invafion, was that, as we htve faid, of Aof>^Pelayo in 
the AJiurias^ an eledfive monarchy ; .^d in proportion as the 
AJiurian princes diflodged yhe Saracen^ of thofe lands and ter- 
ritofies that lay ncareft to thefb, c^ey changed the tfiyle of 
their titles ; being firft called kings of AJlurias^ then of Ovi^ 
Mod. Hist. Vol. XLIII, A a 
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idoy and bftly of Lem and Galicia^ until they were ihcorpo-* 
raied with the king» of Cajlille^ by the marriage of queen 
donna Sancha Ifabilla, (ifter of king don Bermudo III. its latt 
prince, both of them defcendants of king don Jlonzo V. whgM» 
married the daughter of Ferdinandjhi Greats to whom fome 
give the title of emperor, and vw^b war hrll king of Cajlille. 

Of this long period, in which the Cbriftian princes gained 
fuch glorious fucccfics, and Angular victories over the infidels, 
there are fume fhort and obfeure accounts in the little chro- 
nicles of don Jlonzo 111. king of Leofif furnamed the Greaty 
2 fnd of SampirOf and don Pelayot* 

the fame time with thefe Ajlurian princes, arofe many 
nobles, who figncd their deeds and inflrumcnts, with the 
titles of counts or princes, and, among otheis, thofe of CaJitUty 
which flatc arrived at fovereignty in the time of the great 
count Fermn Go::zalesy by his heroic valour, glcitious tri- 
umphs, and extended power. The moft difiinguifhed prince 
of this houie was don Snncho Garra^ whofe violent death was 
the caufe why this houfe united itfelf to the crown of Arragon 
and Navarre^ by the marriage of the princefs donna Sancha 
his fiAer, with the king don Sancho Mayor^ whofe fecond Ton 
don Fernando raifed CaJiilU into a kingdom. Cajiille after- 
wards became an herc^jitary crown in his lineage, ii^ pre- 
ference to all the other kingdoms, though inferior in origin 
to Arragon and Navarre. 

^ I'^HE feries and chionology of the feveral counts is much 
contefted between the Sfanijh writeis, Arredondo^ Arevalo^ 
Sandoval., and others : a mfputc not worth our entering into, 
fince it is certain, that from the bravery, fuccefs, and power 
with which don Fernando extended his dominion, fo as to be 
Ailed firA king of Cajiille^ his kingdom became fo famous, 
that all tlFi'e Mcorijh princes acknowledged him for their fo- 
vereign. His Ton was don Alonzo VI. his grand-daughter was 
the queen donna Urracay with whom ended the barony of 
Navarre; the crown of Cajiille falling back again into the 
Jtoufe of the counts of Burgun^f (who came from the kings of 
Italy) by her marriage with the count don Raymundy hbr firft 
hufhand;. from which match came their fon the great em- 
peror don Alonzo VIL 

This prince left his eflates divided between his two Tons i. 
to don Sanchoj the eldeA, who/e great ^virtues and untimely^ 
death gamed him the name of the Regrettedy hb left the king- 
dom of Cajiille^ and g/irt of L^m : and to don Ferdinand^ the 
fecond, the reA of Leon^ Gallicia^ (jU 7 d Afiuriae. He took u{>- 
on himself the title of k*iif£ of^^aiV/, pretending that the primd- 
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getiitute bf the Goths^ which was re eftabliOiecl in Pelayoy 
had centered in himfelf. 

Don Sancho dying, was fucceeded by don Alonzo the Noble^ 
>one of the greateft princes of his time. It was he who 
gained the famous battl^Jn the plains of ToloJ'a over the 
MoorSi deftrbying, ay fomt^pantjh hiftorians fay, 200,000 of 
them at one time ; but this number muft be exa^^^eiatcd. 
He dying without iffiue-.male, the two kingdoms of Cojiiile 
and Toledo went to donna Berenguela^^ his eldclt daughter. 

Although the royal barony of Burgundy ended in the 
queen donna BerengJ^la^ it returned and united with^he king- 
dom of Leon^ GalUcia^ and Ajiurias^ by the marriage of*king 
don her uncle (who fticcecicd in thole kingdoms to 

king don Fernando^ brother to king don Alonzo th^NoUe^ her 
grandfather) from which match came the king Snj^Fernand'u 
from whom defeended, without interruption, the kioi^s of 
Cajlille and Arragon^ until united in Ferdinand and IJiiM/a, 
That king was reputed the wifeft prince of his time, and his 
queen was really the wifeft of her fex in that age. It was his 
poKcy that made the kings of Spain great ; it was her virtue 
that made the crown fo. 

There were three thirtgs that fell out under their reigns, 
which intirely altered the face of afftirs in Spain^ and thereby 
changed the fyftem of Europe. The firft w’as the }un£lion of 
the crowns of Cajlille and Leon\ with the dominions that be- 
longed to each of them ; and thi^Dvas broughj about by thiir 
marriage. The fecond was the total expulfion of the Miors^ 
which -vi'as efFe 6 ted by the conquSl; of Granada^ the laft of 
thofe principalities which they had erected in that country y 
and which the union of their dominions put it in the power 
of thefe princes to acComplifti. The third was tijp difeovery 
of the New WoriJJ artd the annexing of it, when difcovcred,' 
to their dominions ; by which Spain may be faid to com- 
mence her maritime powcr« Thus, in the compafs^of about 
thirty years, Spain became beyond all comparifon the greateft 
power in Europe.^ which beforr^as very inconfiderable. After 
their death, the crown devolved to the auguft houfcof Aujlrioi 
by the marriage of the queen Ao\\x\z, Juana ^ their eldefl; daugh- 
ter, to the archduke don Philip I. from which great union 
fprung the emperor Charles V. He was at once emperot* 
'Of Germany^ king Spaim apd Naples^ mailer of a great pai t 
t^Italyt and lord of the whole Lost-countries^ as 'pell thofe' 
that now form the republic the Ur 3 ted Provinces^ as thofe 
which were ftiled the SfMJb Nether^nds^ and now belong 
moftly to the emprefs- queen H^gary. ^ • 
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His fon Philip II. whoi if ambitious princes are to Jte^ftiled 
fo, was the wifell king, at leaft the* greateft politician that 
Europe ever fdw, and in that quality bade the faired for uni- 
verfal monarchy ; in his pretenfions to which, he was rather^ 
defeated by providence, than ei^r by the power or pru- 
dence of thoi'e that oppofed hinin and yet he had ta deal 
with fotne of the greated princes that ever ruled in this part 
of the world. I'he mighty power which he edablilhed 
dwindled away and funk to nothing under his fuccellbrS) 
Philip III. Philip IV. and Charles 11. fo that at lad they were 
pfioteCled iivthe pofleflion of their doirAnions, by thofe very 
powr^rs that had been raifed upon their ruin. A drange re- 
volution this ! but worth)* of attention ; becaufe it (hews us 
how the rfiod potent governments are enfeebled and brought 
to decay by all-grafpiiig princes ; and how providence coun- 
teradls human policy, fo as to draw events diredily ^contrary 
to their intentions, ironi the ft Ians laid down and executed 
by the abled datehnen, to gratify the dcdies of the mod am- 
bitious princes. 

As Charles II. of Spain had no ifluc, England^ Prance^ and 
Jlollandy formed, in 1699, the famous treaty of partition, for 
dividing the dominions of the crown of Spainy upon his death. 
Each party had, or at lebd pretended to have, the common 
view, in this treaty, of preventing fuch a vad acceffioii .of 
power from palling, either into the houfe of Aujlria^ or that 
o( Bourhoiiy already formidable enough of themfelves. This 
itepvery fenlib^y alFeiled the court of Spain: Charles II. 
was fo much olFendcd at itV that, on his death bed, he (igned 
a will, by which he bequeathed all -his dominions to Philip 
duke oiAnjouy grandfon of Lswis XIV. Though that prince 
had before entered iiito the partition- treaty,, yet, finding the 
fucceffion thus left to his family^ he paib' no regard to any 
former engagements or renunciations ; but on the eighteenth 
of Februifryy declared his grandfon Philips king of Spain^ who 
arrived at Madrid the fourteenth oi April 1701. This 
.proceeding immediately alari^d the maritime powers and 
the emperor; the former were apprehenfive of Spanip^ Ame- 
ricans falling into the hands of the French^ and the latter, be- 
fides the injury he* imagined done to his own family, dreaded 
the too great influence of the power of the houfe of Bourbon* 

A warenfued Charles^ archduke of Aujiria^ was foon after 1 
fet up, ii\|Oppofition to Philip V. His claim was vigoroudy 
fupported by the marilime povKxrs, and at firft favqured by 
many of the grandees of Spmn* third year of this war, 

the king of Portugal and^bc^^ke of joined like wife iis 
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the allHMCe againft Philip ; who, in the following campaigns, 
was driven from his capital, by the fuccefi of the allied for- 
ces, and almoft obliged to abandon Spain, In the end, how- 
ever, his party prevailed, and, at the peace Utrecht in 1713, 
he was acknowledged as of Spain by all the confede- 
rates leagued againft h*im, except the emperor. The allies 
then contented themfelves with fuch limitations and reftric- 
tions, as might keep the two monarchs of France and Spain 
difunited. A treaty of partition may, indeed, be faid to have 
taken place at laft $ for Philips by the articles of the peac^ 
was only left in polleinon of Spain^ its Ameri^m ^o\o\\\^z 
and fettlements in the Eajl Indies ; but the Spanijh domiiTtcns 
in Italy ^ and the iflands of Sicily and Sardinia^ wer^ difmein- 
bered iiom that monarchy, which had alfo loft the ifland of 
Minorca and the fortrefs of Gibraltar^ both of w^hKh places 
were ceded to Great Britain, "I'be duke Savoy was put in 
poiTeffion of the ifland of Sicily^ the title of king; and 
the arch-duke Charles^ whfl two years before had bern clefted 
emperor of Germany^ held ATilan^ Naples^ and Sardinia^ and 
Hill kept up his claim to the whole Spanijh monarchy. 

TnouGIi Philips by the peace concluded at Utrecht^ was 
left, by the allies, poircfibr of the g^eaceft and moft impor- 
tant part of the Spanijh dominions, yet rv)me ohflinate ene- 
mies ftill remained to be reduced, before he could be faid to 
have fixed the Spanijh cxovin fecurely upon bis head. T'hc in- 
habitants of Catalonia refufed to aclcnowledge^im, and find- 
ing themfelves abandoned by thei%aliies, follicitcd the aflift- 
ance of the grand fignior, in hopes of eftablrfhing themfelves 
into an independent republic. Their blind obftinacy, how- 
ever, ferved only to heighten the miferies and calamities to 
which they had begfi greatly expofed during the whale courfe 
of the war. After a moft bloody and ftubborn defence, they 
were intirely reduced by the king*s troops, when they were 
deprived of their ancient privileges, and their couAtry was 
annexed to the crown of CaJlilU^ as a conquered province. 

TtfE reduftion of Cataloniil^^^oic^^ tranquillity to Spaing 
which had been harrafled for twelve years by a moft cruel 
and bloody war, Philip, by .that conquefl, finding himfelf 
quietly feated upon the throne, began to turn his thoughts to 
the reunion of the Italian dominions, which he had feen 
^wrefted from him ^^iih the litmoft J^gret. With a view to 
thiS re-union, his fir ft wife being dear^ he married Elizabeth 
Farnefe, heirefs of Parma, PiScentia, and T^cany ; which al- 
liance afterwards proved jbpurc^ of^ow diflenlions aijcl wars 
among the princes of Eifope and^ to this tfay, leaves an 
open field for bloody edntefts. 
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The new queen brought her father’s miniller into pawetf 
who was afterwards fo well known by the title of cardinal 
Jlh^ronu This naan, who mud be allowed a great geniuSf’ 
projected the revival of the Sfqnijh power, and the recovery ^ 
of her Italian dominions, at a tij^ when the former 'waa 
thon^>ht very difHcuIc, and the latter appeared totally imprac- 
ticable. It is true, that he did not abfolutely fucceed in this 
feheme ; but it is not lefs true, that he came much nearer it 
than any body could have imagined ; for he put the affairs of 
Spain into (uch order> that (he had fleets and armies capable 
oralarm|ng«her neighbours, with which^he adlually recovered 
Sardsmay and would have recovered Sicily^ if the naval 

p(»wcr had not interpofed, and given fuch a blow at MeJJina 
to his catholic majefty’s maritime forces, as ruined all his 
icheir.es at once j and, what was .ftill more, obliged his 
inadcr to part with him, and to accede to the quadruple al- 
liance, which was fet on fool’ to fupply the defeif^s of the 
sie«ty Utrecht^ and to ii;t the tranquillity of Europe upon 
a D^ore ftable bails. 

Some time after, Pf.ilip, about the beginning of the year 
*724., allonifhcd all EurcpCy by publicly abdicating his crown 
in iavour oi Ins eldcft fbn don Lewii^ prince of Ajluriasy who 
was ih.Mi in the fcveiucAiib year of his age. Philip himfelf, 
ihough he had not reached his fortieth year, had long been 
iick of regal grandeur- JVom a weaknefs of body and mind, 
thi? leall application to buliqcfs had for Tome years given him 
u dilgufii his mind was copcinually filled with religious ferq- 
ples, which rendered him timorous and indecifive in every- 
thing ; and be falfcly imagined that a feepter was incom- 
patible with a life of integrity. 

Tke Sp^dards expreited great joy uppn the acceflion of 
Lewis I. who was endeared to them, hot only by being born 
among them, but by bis gcnerofity, affability, and many other 
virtues. , I'he public joy, however, was foon turiied into 
mourning, by the unexpedled death of the king, who djed of 
^e fmall-pox, uniyerfally regipiicd, in the eighth month of 
pis reign. 

Upon the death of Lewis^ Philip being perfuaded to re- 
fume the reins of government, ^began to meditate new and 
Grange deflgns, or rather fuch as were infufed into his mind 
by the queen and his minifters. '*It is gcflerally believed, and * 
liot without good grounos, thgt cardinal Alheroni^ who vfas 
then at Pjome^ contriveS that aiSf/^ing feene which aftonifhed 
{Hi Em'ope\ at Mft it cis.f:eryiin,^^at it was managed and 
tranfa^d by pne of bif creairire 8 ,H«a man born to malce a 
pgurc in unquiet timp|. Tbjs tl^e fapous Riperduj who 
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negotiated the treaty of Vienna^ by which the emperor 
Charles VI. and king Philips in whofe quarrel fuch ftreams 
of blood had been Ihed, and fuch immenfe treafur^^s ex- 
pended, run into a clofe alliance for the mutual fupporc of. 
each other's intereft, againft ihofe vefy powers which had 
facrificed fo much for the aggrandizement of both. The 
true motives to this fingular meafure are by many held to 
remain fiill fecret ; but it feems to be pretty evident, that 
the views of the emperor were immediate, and thofe of 
Spain more at a diftance. The former thought, that by 
tnis means he (houldieftabliih his compai^, by wbieh 

he hoped to revive the trade of the Lotv- Countries^ though 
at the expence of his old friends Dutch \ the latter con- 
fented to ihc aggrandizing of the Imperial powen from the 
flattering expedation that don Carlos^ by marrying the eldeft 
archduclicfs, at prefent emprefs and queen of Hungary^ 
would become the fucceflbr to that branch of the houie of 
Aujlria\ as himfelf had^beeii of the other, by w'hich he 
feemed to renounce his engagements with France. 

This ftrange turn was more extraordinary, confidering 
the time in which it happened, when both France and the 
maritime powers were labouring to bring about, in a ra- 
tional and efFeclual manner, i’uchf an accommodation as 
thefe monarchs haftily, and, in a great meafure, inconfi- 
derately clapped up, with views only to their private ad- 
vantage« To balance this Vienna alliance, France^ the ma- 
ritime powers, and Prujfia^ entdi-ed into th8 famous treaty 
of Hanover^ in order to provide for their own interefis^ 
which they thought could never be fafe, while this unnatu- 
ral conjundion fubfifted. 

The emperor and the Catholic king, or rather his queen 
(for fhe was at tht bottom of all this) feemed determined 
to perfift in the execution of fehemes from whence they ex- 
peded to derive fuch mighty advantages ; but the Hanover 
allies took their mcafures fo efFedually, that tneyVere ob- 
liged, after fome fruitlefs attempts, to fubmit to the old 
metlfod of determining all difFerences by a negoctation^ 
which produced the congrefs of Soijfons. 

This congre& was open|d the 14th of 1728, but 

to very little purpofe, except that it ferved to foew the af- 
cendency which the French minifter, cardinal Fleury^ had 
gained by an appearance of*probit^, and an exterior difplay 
of equity and moderation ^^ich 4emonftrates, that uni- 
verfal monarchy might attained ^ any powerful prince, 
wht> really poflelles tho^virtU%s. \nut this fituatioQ grow- 
ing tirefomc to the Tiatioi?, their iifiiiifteis entered 
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into a fccrct negotiation with the crown of Spaing ending 
in the famous treaty of Seville \ which it was expected 
would have determined all differences, and put a period to 
the labours of the minifters on both fides. But this was fo ' 
far from anfwering thofe fangi^e expedfations, that the 
two next years were taken up in contriving expedients 
for carrying what was ftipulated by that treaty into execu- 
tion. 

For the emperor’s fecurity it was before fettled, that 
Swifsj and not Spanijli troops, (hould be fent into Italy ^ to 
nlaintain dem Carlos in the countries yiHdcd to him by thefe 
fever^:;! treaties. But the treaty of Seville altered this me- 
thod, and prov'deJ, t\\2ktSpaniJh troops ffiould be fubliituted 
inftead of 'Fo which the emperor, as it might be 

reafonably expt eted, rcfulVd his confent in the molt pofi- 
tive and dirc^ terms. It was to get over this difffculty 
with him, that new negtic-acions were ni'ceflary, and, at 
length, the thing w^s brought abou-t. The infant, don 
/j.‘, was fent to Italy with Spanijh troops, and received in 
quality of heir-apparent by the grand dukcofTi^awy, which, 
it was hoped, would have contributed much, not only to 
the pacifyir.g iHeTc troubles, but fccuring the peace of Eu^ 
ropt\ for the prefent agd at Icaft. But, as the ableft poli- 
ticians are very liable to miffake, this !ait ftep proved the 
caufe of a war, "J’hc infant don Carles arrived in Italy in 
ly^i, 2nd, be^ng in poffcf^onof all the doir inions to which 
Ilia cxpeduui\e light had created fo many difpules, his mo- 
ther formed n.*w fchenies for enlarging his power, and for 
enabling him to affume and maintain the regal dignity. In 
ordtr to this, flic fet on foot intrigues in France^ \o engage 
even the pacific cardinal in a meafure direilly repugnant to 
his fyftcin ; a:id fne endeavoured to engage the king of Sar^ 
iUnia to facilitate this dcugn, by the promifes of the duchy 
of Alilcn:, Kis maiclty had fume reafons to wifli well to 
the Sp(v:lflj power, hecaufo of his being next in the intail of 
^at rno'iarchy ; a»id> he had Wronger reafons to diilik^e the 
meafurcs of the Imperial court, which, in refpe£l to him, 
weic r.ot altogether fo jull, and by no means fo grateful or 
decent as they ought to have bren. 

These were the motives to a new confederacy, which, 
upon the death of the king foland^ <n 173.*?, broke out* 
into a w^r in Italy ; and^ni the }ear following, don Chrhs^ 
or rather the conquered the 

kingdom of Naples^ foSlUht one dccilive battle at 

Bitoatof, Of whjch, 10 peypetu^i^e memory of bis vift6ry, 
hp was tn^dc duke. As fo: the iflalVj of Stilly^ the inhabi- 
tants. 
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Vants, though not very remarkable for their loyalty or ftea- 
dr^efs, had long (hewn an afFe£tion for the Spanijh govern- 
which put don Carloi in pofTeflion of that country 
without a ftroke. The emperor, though he had no ailift- 
ance from his allies, made- a tolerable defence in Italy \ and 
the circumifances of things inclining the court of t'rance to 
a peace, while it was in her power to be v/ell paid for it, 
Spain was forced to fubniit, and by this means public quiet 
was reftored in 1735- By this peace, don Carlos remained 
king of ihe Two SicUuSy and thereby erefted a third mo^ 
narchy in the houfe Si' Bourhon ; but then he rtliaquifhed 
his maternal fucceflion, which was, (conlidering the dtfte- 
rent conditions of the countries) perhaps a full equivalent 
for it. His Sardinian majefty, who had hazarded much, 
and whofe dominions had fufFered exceffively by "the war, 
gained vwy little, if we except his gaining fuch an experi- 
mental knowledge of the gootf faith of the houfe of Bour^ 
bon^ as muft fcarce hav^ allowed him to truft it again. 
France^ who pretended to get nothing, got all ; for flic had 
Lorrain added to her dominions, without any colour of 
right, except the mod inglorious abandoning of king 
mjhus^ chofen a fccond time king jf Poland^ could be fo 
called. This treaty was concluded at Vienna^ with which, 
except France^ none of the contrading pow'crs either wi-re*, 
or had any reafon to be fatisfled. After this, king Philip 
might well be fuppofed to have npthing more^in view, than 
to fpend Che remainder of his days in peace ; and, indeed, 
this, very probably, might be all the view he had ; but, for 
his queen, her views were without end. She had made 
her elded Ton a king, her third a cardinal, and archbifhop 
of Toledo^ aimed ni his cradle ; and, after all tl^s, Europe 
mud be once more embroiled, rather than her fecond fon, 
don Philips Should mifs being made an independent prince. 
To influence in his favour, Ihe had mairicihim to 
a French princefs j and to bring the king of Sardinia into 
her fjheme, (he promifed hirnmny thing ; but to no effed.® 
She endeavoured likewife to cajole the court of Great Bri-- 
iainy but to no purpefc. She then caufed the king to turn 
a deaf ear to the complaints |hat were continually made of 
l^epredations committed in- the Wejl-Indtesy which produced 
•at lad a war between the twp nations, extremely prtjutli- 
ciil to their mutual intcreftsA^d not lefs to her o^n, had 
fhc confidered them in a tr»s 5 Ji |^5 Rut ambitbrn is ufually 
blind, and the dtfire of ^'^quii^^deilcais the power of dil- 
eovering the means of af^uiii^on. 1 • ^ 


Under 
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Under the misfortunes of this war, and worn out vfky 
age and infirmities, Philip V. departed this life on the 1 
of July^ 1746, in the 63d year of his age, and was Suc- 
ceeded by the only Surviving Ton of his firft marriage, don 
Firdinand, * By his fecond queeiu Elizabeth of Farnefe^ who 
is ftill living, Philip left three lions, don Carles^ then king 
of the Two Sicilies i don Philips at prefent duke of Parma 
and Placeyitia \ and don Lewis ^ who has not long fince ob- 
tained leave to quit the church. Three daughters by the 
lame queen likewile Survived him, Ma^ia-Ama-Vkioria^ 
at prefent queen of Portugal j Maria^Therefa^ married the 
veaR be&re to the dauphin, and Maria^Antonietta, Maria^ 
Therefa died in child-bed^ a few days after her father. 

FERDINAND VI. was about thirty-three years of age, 
when he afeended the throne. He began bis reign with 
icveral 'd&s of popularity, and among others, aligned 
two dayr in the week to rcctive in pcrfoii the petitions and 
remonilrances of his fitbjecls. k was generally believed 
upon his acceflion, that things would have taken intirely a 
new turn in the court of Spaitiy and his Catholic majefly, 
or at leaft his minniers, took foine pains to keep up this 
opinion, from whence they reaped very confiderablc advan- 
tages. The war, hoivt:vcr, was carried on with vigour, 
bccaufe, as the new king pubiiflied in his manifeftoes, it 
was very earnefliy recommended to him by his father \ and, 
at tbe fame tiqie it was gi^en out, that his Catholic majelfy 
looked upon it as a point^of policy, as well as of duty, to 
procure hU brother an eftablifliment in Italy ; fo that it was 
very quickly difeerned that a peace 'was not to be had with- 
out it. 

In the pegociations that were carried on for peace, the 
court of Madrid relied implicitly uporT' that of Verfailles^ 

"'I 'he marquis dc Soto Major acied as the Spanifi plenipoten- 
tiary at where the feventh article, regards 

ing theccllions made to the infant don Philips was indeed 
^hc mod importanr, and by lauch the moft difputed m the 
whole treaty ; and (hough it was not adjufted intirely to 
the ratisf'a<£fion of the Spanijh ^urt, which prefTed for a ge- 
neral fettlemcnt of the duch|':s of Parma^ Placentia^ and 
Gunjiallay upon the royal infant, and his ifliie, yet the ,ternj« ‘ 
wcieas good as could be rec.i^nably t^xpedted, being con-« 
firmed Iq* the moft authentic^c^s of the emprefs-queen fnd 
the king of St 4 rdinia, * provilions were befides 

made for the allies of theUukc of Alodena^ and the 

republk: of Gqioa* Thf difp(*tcd^jints between the Bfitijh 
and Spanijh commiirarics were at lewth finally fettled by ^ 

treaty 
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concluded at Madrid^ the 5th of Otfoh'its 1750. 
By^his treaty, the king of GreauBritain gave up his claim 
to »e four remaining years of the Afliento-cootrad, and 
to alt debts the king of Spain owed to the EngVijh company 
on that account, for an equivalent of 100,000 1. fterling. 
His Catholic majefty e*ngage^ to require from Britijh fubjedts 
jtrading in his ports, no higher duties than they paid in the 
time of Charles II. of Spain^ and to allow the fame fubjeds 
to take fait on the ifland of Tortuga. All former treaties 
were confirmed, and ^he two princes promifed to abolifh alj 
innovations that appeared to have been introduced into the 
reciprocal commerce of both nations. Thefe innovations, 
however, not being fpecified, it waS the fame thing as if no 
mention had been made of them at all ; and thus the moft 
mat.crial difFerences being fufFered to remain undecided, 
moft unhappily gave rife to another war. 

The remaining years of Ferdinands reign, after the 
figning of the treaty of Aihdridy were very barren of events. 
The Englijb court were jealous of his attempts to introduce 
the woollen manufaAure in Spain^^ and reclaimed their 
workmen in that branch who had pafled over thither. New 
difputes likewife arofe between thepn, on account of the 
Englifti trafficking with the Indians of the 
who had never fubmicted to Spain^ and claimed to aA as a 
free nation. Ferdinand^ at the fame time, had the mortifi- 
cation to find it impoffible to intxoduce a fpiMt of indufli^ 
among his fubjedls, the favours a^id encouragements of the 
/court being like rain falling upon a fandy dcfert, where 
there was not a feed or plant to be enlivened by it. 

In the year 1756, a war breaking out between Great Bri-^ 
tain^ and France^ ^rdinand declared, on that occafion, that 
he would adl^e to the ftriilefi neutrality ; but he was^ far 
from obferving the neutrality he piofefled, and partially fa- 
voured France in a great number of inftances. His queen, 
the infanta Mary- Magdakna of Portugaly dying about the 
end p£ the year 1758, he waj^fo affetSed with grief, thai* 
he inCirely abandoned himfclf to gloom and mclanchol}'' ; 
and ncgleding both excrcife |ind food, threw liimfclf into 
a dangerous diftemper, whiem after preying upon him for 
^^^eral months, put a period \p his life the year following, 
•bn the loth of Augt^L • J . 

As Ferdinand no ilTie, /ucceeded by%is bro- 
ther don Carlos^ king of tb who refigned that. 

kin^om, and disjointed'^' from^|IP^it>narchy of Stain by 
a fmemn deod, in favou/i of Ws thiM fon, don Ferdinand ; 

. fettipg afide his eldcft '^lbn bn account of his weakness of 

mind. 
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tiYtnil, or idiocy, and referving his fecond fon for the foci' 
ccfiioii of Spain* jDon Carlos^ or Charles 111. arrived ./n 
Spain in the month of November^ and foon after eiittiVed 
Madfid in great pomp and ceremony. I'he tranfafliioi^s of 
the prcfcnt reign, thofe particul 2 *-ly relating to Great Bri^ 
tain^ are recent in every one*i^ memory \ fo that, it need 
only be obferved, that whoever will perufe the letters laid 
before our parliament, relating to Spain^ will plainly per- 
ceive the caiidcar of the court of Great Britain^ and the 
ability of her miniflers ; and that the Spaniards artfully, and 
with the greateft injuftice, fougbta rupture, for which they 
fincc paid very dear, by their loiles.at the Haroanna\ and 
by being , obliged to dciiit from their prctenfions to a hfliery 
at Newfoundland^ and likewiie to cede to us all Florida^ anil 
to ailow us to cut logwood in the bay of Campeachy* 

If Spam had been abfolutcly detached from, and no way 
dependent upon France^ with which (he ieems no»v ri vet- 
ted more than ever by the Bojtfbou family- compact, her 
power would not have been the obje^l of envy to the 
r-eft of Europe ; and the eftablifhment of ike younger princes 
of her family in Italy might have been promoted, inftcad of 
being (b vigoroufiy oppofed by certain potentates, who do 
not adl either from arnfition or capiice, but are influenced 
purely by motives of felf-prefcrvaiion, and a juft regard for 
the maintenance of that commerce, which is, and muft be, 
tbe bafis of th' ir powxr. •, 

7'k£ face of affairs in ^paln has been greatly changed by 
the acceffion of the prefent farm’ly to the throne, who, with- 
out doubt, reaped vuft advantages from the prodigious ef- 
forts made in their favour by the French^ who yet made 
thofe eftb'jls in favour of a younger bra.nch of their royal 
family, and not as the natural, or even poetical allies of 
the Spanijh nation ; and it is certain, that they have been 
well pai^ for it fuicc. But the condition to which Spain 
was reduced both in Europe and / merica^ at the time of the 
death of Charki II. is a proCf that there cannot be a g*'eater 
misfortune to any people, than for their princes ever to en- 
tertain thoughts of univerfal iwmarchy, whether by adlually 
fubduing, or by maintaining df general influence over other 
nations ; for the former method will infallibly leave thein^- 
without men, as the latter m^I: neccflTarlly leave them with-' 
out monVy. ^ ^ 

Govern government or Spe’*h by its antient conftitu- 

tlon, a limited monaroii of hereVftary fucceffion, both in 
bpah/. males ihd females^ It Vas K mite*' by its Cortes, or par- 
liament, compofed of reprefeutauve^ fent front the pities 

and 
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3md towns, each of which, according to the old Gothic plan:, 
feQt procurators, or deputies, chofen by and out of the al- 
dennen of their refpeflive cities. 7 'he cldcft member for 
Bur^s always.adted as fpeaker for the houfe ; though To- 
ledo was a rival to Burgos for that privilege. In order to ad~ 
juft amicably their clarms, tine king ufed to fay on opening 
the feflion of the Cortes, “ 1 will fpeak for Toledo^ which 
will do what I order : but let Burgos fpeak firft j’* becaufc 
Burgos was anciently the capital of Cajiille^ No aA could 
pafs in this parliagient by majority of voices ; it required 
the unanimous confefit of all the members. All its 
were afterwards carried to the king to be confirmetT. JiThc 
members of this parliament were« always ad'embled in a 
Cortes, by letters convocatory from the king anti privy- 
council ; and it was dillblved by a notificaiion fromrthe pre- 
fident of ^at council. But notwithftanding its diirolution, 
a committee of eight membtnrs ftill remained at court. 
This Cortes has rarely been called fincc the year 1647, 
when they gave Philip IV. the millones, or general cxcile. 
Their laft meeting was in 1713, when they aillmbled 

to receive the renunciation of Philip V. to his rights upon 
the crown of France. This aflembly was anciently the 
keeper of the revenues of the crowfi; but Clyarles V. and 
his minifters, firft laid them afide, becaufe they could get no 
money from them : and having obtained a grant of the falc 
of the bull of the crufado from the pope, thgy found they 
could get money without the help of a Cortes, and C> took 
their leave of an aflembly which few princes or minifters are 
fond of feeing, as their power was gre.»r, and they could 
call minifters fo feverely to an account. 

T HIS autientS^^wi^-^ Cortes undoubtedly refembl^ ourfri- 
' tijh parliament ; foTall the northern nations had originally a 
like form of^^vernment, which was a limited monarchy, 
and the Icgiflatlve authority was focomixt in the king^nd the 
eftates, that no laws coul| be made» repealed, orfufpended, 
nor any money raifed upon the^ubjedt, hut with their com- 
mon dbnfent. But now this Cortes is laid afide, Spain is 
no longer a mixt monarchy^ but imirely abfolute ; the 
whole government being fold in the hands the king and 
minifters, and the counijils, which are altogether at 
4heir devotion. This chang»froin mixt. to abfolute mo- 
narehy was occaftoried by th<^midhy of the €om«ion$ of 
Cajlilli^ who having in lbeir,ySl^lriig|le for expiring free- 
dom, fupported for fome .ti ne a uW againft the crown, on 
a fingle defeat deferted /;^c rjpWe yufe of ^^berty ki the 
moil abjeift manner. 7 fais w^ar began in the year 1520, 
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and laftedcmtyftwo years ; at which time CharlesV, cafrieciM^ 
point with a high hand, and told the Cortes, he woulc^^l- 
ways have the Tupplies granted firft, and then he woul(| pafs 
the bills they petitioned for, and not before, to whic)!it' they 
timidly fubmitted, and voted hiin four millions of ducats, 
about 480,000 L fterltng, to <$c paid in three years. 

* The writ anciently fent to each city, as a fummons to 
parliament, convened all the prelates, mafters of the mili- 
tary orders of knighthood, earls, rich men, nobles, and 
procurators of the cities and towns throughout the realm. . 

TH\SfimiJh kings, according to fne laws of Spain^ are 
declared of age, or out of their minority, on the comple- 
tion of their fourteenth year. In regulating the fucceflion, 
after the death of Charles II. a medium was obferved be- 
tween tiie Salic law, and the ufage of Cajlille\ namely, that 
any male heir, however diftant, Ihoutd inherit before a fe- 
male, who was to have no right but after the extin£i;ion of 
every male branch. ' 

La/ws ef The laws of Spain are compounded chieffy of the Roman 
Spain. civil law, the royal edids, and probably, certain provincial 
cuftoms, much in the nature of our common law in Eng’- 
land. Much of the ff^udal and conftitutions ftill re- 
main, the grandees hdving ftill their vaffals, and very ex- 
lenfive powers over their perfons. 

Council of Besides their tribunals and courts of juftice, there is the 
the inquif* wyxncW of thff inquifition* or, as they call it, the fupreme 
iiott. office of the Holy Tribupal, confifting of an inqui(itor-ge- 
neral, live counfellors, whereof one muft be a Dominican- 
friar, a procurator, two fecretaries of the chamber, two fe- 
cretaries of the council, an Algm^l mayor, a receiver, two 
reporters,, two qualihcUors and confuhors, and a legion of 
familiars, or fpies. This tribunal is eftauU^ed at Madrid^ 
but there are alfo other inferior ones in the great cities al- 
moft aU over Spain. Thefe are the great ftate-curbs that 
hold the people in fuch an implicit religious obedience, and 
rpreferve their boafted uniformity of the Roman Cutholie 
faith. Thia court was ereded in the thirteenth century, 
about the year 1251. Popqr Innocent IV. authorized the 
Dominicans as perpetual inqljjiitofs. Clement IV. confirm- 
ed thefe powers, and enlarg^ their privileges and tribufniit.^ 
in the year 1265. It was t^s^jblifbed in Cajlilk under /Ikt- 
dinand kind IfabelUiy and in ^ '‘tugal by fohn III. in the year 
1557. ' In 14S3, Fkrd&nchid obtained a bull to conftitute 
the inquifition in end V^tia from Sixtus IV. who 

afterwards e]r.tended \y all /?ver^^he Catholic dominions. 
This holy, office ufed anciently to acknowledge only the 

powor 
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power of the pope above it, and bade defiance to all other 
co^itrouK It rarfed itfelf far above the authoiity of their 
kin;>s, who were often bridled, bumbled, and even punifhed 
by ilL It then was truly formidable, vrhen fupportcd by 
the united force of papal and royal authority. Their j1ui9 
di Fes^ or folemn a^s*of faith, uled to be exhibited com- 
monly when their princes came of age, or at their nccc^I^ 
fion. But now thefe fanguinary a£ts feem to be growing 
out of vogue in Spain. There has not bc^n an Auto de Fe 
at Madrid for thefe thirteen or fourteen years; which wa^ 
owing to this ctrcunflladce. A Jew and his wif^ and a 
daughter of about thirteen years of age, being condeifined 
to be burnt, while the father and nlbther were burning they 
fet the child loofe from its fetters, and the priefis got round 
it with a view of converting it by the united forct^ of their 
rhetoric, «nd the terror of immediately undergoing the 
fame cruel death* The child, after Teeming to liften awhile 
to their oratory, gave a fuilden fpring, and vaulted into the 
midft of tbe fire ; giving a fliining example of the force of 
filial piety and heroic fortitude, equal to that of the moll re- 
folute Roman j or the moli unihaken martyr. 7'hc power 
of this tribunal is now declining v^ry vifibly, and Teems 
haftening to its fall ; for the prefent king of Spain has taken 
a bolder llcp to humble the inquificion, than any of the 
philips's or Charleses who- went before him, 'I'he inquiiitor- 


general having thought proper in^ the year i;i 62 , to prohis- 
bit a liturgy which the king had ^cenfed, without confulc- 
ing his majefty about it t the king, with a very proper fpi- 
rit, put the inquifitor under an aired, and immediately fenS 
him, guarded with a file of grenadiers, into exile, in a con- 
vent at a great dillance from Madrid. So determined 
and refolute ajavtffure as this alarmed the whole body of 
the clergy ; arcy moved heaven and earth to obtain the in- 
quifitor’s recall ; but for liSme time their endeavoursthad no 
efFcA : the kmg was inflelible. The common people were 
taught by their prieds t(^ fay.,# that his Catholic majedy* 
was tm good Catholic in bis heart. At length, however,. 
the>king redored the inquifitrir to his. liberty ; but, in fuch 
a manner, that the prelate hacino reafon to triumph ; for his 
at the time of rele.il|pg him, publifhed at Madrid 


(ir to his.li 
cl no reafon 
l|ig him. 


mn edicl, as a curb ^pon tl^proccedings of the inquifi- 

tioif. * t 

It is faid, that our trade smd New Spain is now - 

full one third Icfs than it was aB^t /orty years ago ; and 
jthat the balance and excbangc^etwtf n Spain ajid Gre^ Bri- 

are every day more and.more turning againft the latter, mani^ac^- 
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turet of The caufes'of this decreafe are indeed not at all difficult to 

Spain, fo be difcovered or accounted for. Part of it is owing to the 

Jar as they extreme avarice and extortion of our own merchants, who, 
relate to contented with moderate profits, have kept up/* the 

Great prices of their gooes beyond their juft proportiotf^ and 

Briuin. thereby opened a door for ilat •French and Dutch to under* 

icil us at the Spanijh markets. Another reafon is, that the 
price of labour in thofe two countries is conliderably lower 
than our own, which enables them likewife to afford their 
poods to the ^pamardt at a much cheaper, rate than we can 
do. A;thi:d reafon is, the alteration I'ntroduced during the 
SpaKiJh war in queen Anne^^ time, when the French cfept 
into that trade, and deprived us of a greater fhare of it 
than we (hall probably be ever able to recover. A fourth 
reafon nnOiy be, the progrefs which the Spaniards themfelves 
have made in fome branches of manufaifture \ f&r thp en* 
couragement which the kiftgs of the houfe of Bourbon 
have given to manufaflures and arts, has excited fome few 
Spaniards to apply themfelves to induftry and trade. To 
fecond this view, the reigning family and theminiftry alfo in 
Spain have endeavoured, by means of foreign workmen, to 
fet on foot various manufaSures ; and the great attention 
they have given to that objeft, has not been altogether 
without effeit. Nothwithftanding thcle unfavourable cir- 
cumftances, our traffic with Spain is ftill very confiderable, 
&nd chiefly iv the following articles. We export to that 
country large quantitits dried and falted fifh, called by 
them bacalas ; 1 ike wife broad c)ot|}s, and woollen ftufts of 
various kinds to a great amount: filk ftuffs, cutlery ware, 
warlike and naval ftores, particularly cables and anchors ; 
alfo watches, wrought brafs, and prince's metal, toys, ma- 
thematical inftruments, cabin*!t-work, 'paitjcularly of ma- 
hogany, wrought and unwrought tin, leathCf, lead, corn, 
dry and falted meat, cattle, butterr, cheefe, beer, hats, linen, 
vitriol, pepper, rice, and other ^rodu£ls of our American 
colonies ; and, if we attended to it, we might fupply them 
with great quantities of limber from thofe colonies, as the 
Spaniards^ though they havc,jjin fome parts, fine woods of 
excellent oak, yet, from their inexpertnefs in felling trec&, 
and want of roads, arc in a lhanner intirely deprived oriLA^ 
ufe of them. From Spain wf^Veceivc the following articles 
wines, oil, vinegar, fruits various kinds, as olives, ^ai- 
fins of the fun, raiftns d'le^ with afties, called by them 
pajpis de lexia \ railing fr; ?n a city on the coaft 

of Ahdalujia^ famous (%r that produce ; chefnuts, almTonds, 
figs, citrons, lemons, oranges, cacao<nuts, Spanijh pepper, 

pots.. 
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pomegranates, fine oil, indigo, cochineal, materials fot dy* 
ing, kali, or barilla, and fofa, for the making of fbap and 
glafs, chiefly from Alicant\ quicklilver, fome wrought filks, 
particularly from VaUntia\ and of late raw iilk, ballam of 
Peru^ ^nillas, cake-chocolate of Guajaca^ falfapariila, falted 
fea- bridle, faltpetrc, /alt frpm Cadizy fait from Port St. 

"Mtiry^Sj wooli]^ counterpanes, and a remarkable fine fort cimm 
blankets from^govia^ iron from Bifcayy fword blades, par^ 
ticul^ly from Toledo^ gun and piftol bjrrcls fr(»m Guipufcoa 
and Barcelona^ vermiilion, t*borax, hams, fnuft’ from Seville 
^nd the Havanna^ {bap|'4^^^erly a confiderablc article, but* 

^as we now make it ourfelvel^only a trifle ; f^fvcral ir/hts ^id 
drugs of the growth of Sp/iin and At^erica^ employed in me- 
dicine. Logwood is not fpecified as an article of* impor- 
tation from Spaing for however it may have been fi^ch for- 
merly, we may now hope to Aipply ourfelves with it, as it 
appears by*thc fixtccnth artiHe cif the pre^iminriries of the 
late peace, that wc have at Jength happily obtained the free 
and unmolefled liberty of cutting it in the Bay of Honduras^ 
on condition of demolifliing all our fortifications ereifled 
there, and in other parts of Spnnijh America. But it were to 
be wiflied, that the liberty of cutting it had alfo bcc.n extended 
in exprefs terihs to the Bay of CampeaeSy. Thofc who know 
the value of this article, will receive great pleafure on fe Jng 
it now well fettled \ for whatever our pretcnfions were, vve 
certainly had but a very difputable title to this important^ 
branch of trade ; and this will eveft appear fro^ the perufal 
of the memorial of the board of tradt, laid before his majefly 
king George I. and drawn up expressly to prove ih-«t chum. 

We (hall have occafion to make fome further ob ’erva'ions 
on the trade and commerce of Apain when we come to 
treat of Spanijh Anuydea. ^ 

The foil ofjf^n is natu ly dry, and is rendered fiilJ gfs[*fcf 
more fo, by r^fun of the {^at heats, which parcli up the agricuL 
fprings and brooks, and bl the want of rain to refrelh the ture atfd 
earth at proper feafons. Hjotwjjhftandlng this xocomcm^ pyutlatiem 
ence, arifing from, the drynefs dt the foil, and the want of in bpam. 
raim yet, if the inhabitants were induflrious, and applied 
tiMfmfelves with afliduity to thJ cultivation of their lands, a 

abundance might prevjil, which is far fr^m bL-ini; * 

me cafe at prefent, for^in many mlaces there is often great 
Icarqjty of bread. The geni!^Jof the pe^le is doubtlefs 
naturally averfe to toil and labtva>.^ Gife d^aniard but his 
cloak, hat, and fword, his wine ai.^his bread, and he cares 
not hgw/little he works. Anothor g'l^a^ obflrii£l;ion to agri- 
culture is the immenfe number bf lazV ecclefuftics in thefe 
^^4^00. Hist, Vol. XUII. B b king- 
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kingdoms, and the perpetual fucceflGon of holidays allowed 
by the church, which deprive the Hate of one third of the 
labour that it ought to receive from its fubje£ls. To thefe 
may be added the thinnefs of hs population : Spain in ge- 
neral, and Granada rn particular, have never recov^'d that 
fatal blow of the expuUion pf Moors; the e!h:£ls of 
which are felt ftill more by the addition of civil .^.nd religious 
celibacy. When Philips on one hand, bapiihcd to the a* 
mount of 100,000 induftrious infidels, from a principle of 
religion, he ought, on the othef hand, from a princ^e of, 
t policy, to have fet open the gatesV^^very nunnery and coa-* 
vept ill liis dominions. The / .'timber of thefe ufelefs, fe-’ 
quellered males and feipalesy thefe dead limbs of the body 
politic,* are computed by fome at no lefs than 200 , 000 ; but 
probabl^v this calcubtion is much exaggerated. Befides the 
bid confequences of religious celibacy^ their thin population 
is in part owing to the iiej-ilit:* of their females? and above 
all, to the vaft emigraiions of their people to America, 7 
remedy thefe defeils, the miniftry, in Philip IITs and Philip 
IV ’s time, offered vud premiums to proniotc marriage and 
agriculture. But their imprudent fchemes of policy in other 
inftance&„havc rer’.dcred thofe patriot laws almofi inefFe6);ual. 
Another unfavourabfc circumllance to agricuhurc is, there 
being no exportation of corn allowed in Spain from one pro- 
vince to another, except for the king’s ufe, the exigencies 
of the fleet, army, and fuch occafions. In confequence of« 
' this bad poKcy, they afe obliged to fend to Barbery and 
other patts of Africa^ o^ to England for corn ; for it is mo- 
rally impcilible but the harveil mull: fail annually in fome 
one province or other, and then that province muft be fup- 
plied from abroad. Indtr-d, the tranfportation of it to any 
great diV^ance is himofi: im'pra£ticab!e;v^pr their large rivers* 
being left in their natural flat;'* are not ifSft^^^ablc. But the 
militaiy irri of thefe people, Vhich has al\^ays prevailed, 
has nb doubt given them a contd^npt for agriculture. Who- 
ever travels ov ir Spain^ will be^_^ricved to fee fuch vaft trails 
of fine land turned lo fo Ifttle advantage j great p?rt of it 
not tilled, and that which is, done in fo carelefsand flovenly 
a manner, as to produce af ^irvedcrop of corn, even inV,:-ois 
where they might commai ) the mod abundant b:;ryeft. 
Their corn is ufually choa 'ed up tyilh ftones, filth,^afiN^ 
weeds of every kind. Thc^ cannot be a ftronger proof ^iv6n 
of the fertility of th( foil than its producing fo much 

as It does, when it is co mdcred how little labour they be- 
ftovi^upon it. WHfexy they plow, they fcarcc do mo^ethaa 
juft fcratch^chc furfatfs of tfae ground v/ith a flight ^furrow ; 
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ifc^r the firft.plowing) they let the earth lie for a few days, 
and then they fowtbe wheat inSiptmber^ and the barley in Fe^ 
hruary: when this is done, they feldom ufe the harrow, but 
plow it over again, in order to cover the f:ed. Thus it 
ftandktill ^une or at which time they cut it down. 

h^natl^ rarely bound in Iheafs, and the wheat not 
always. rWthcr, however, are carried into barns ; iuT 
)|hey lay thci^own on feme clean dry hillock, and then 
tlbdi^ mules corhe with a drag, and tread or beat out the 
^ corn; it is a (hotter method than our threfhing. 'rhe wii^- 
» nowing there is donfi itillv.^eaiier, by only throwinn^thc corn 
up into the air. Yet fucti is the general indolence ^ the 
inhabitants of this country, that hfany of them wijl neither 
reap nor gather in their own corn. We (hould except, 
however, the induftrious GallUianSy who, with gfeat num« 
bers out^f France from Auvergne and Languedoc^ annually 
travel over all Spain to tle*tt^hu(bandmen. 

' Th£ Spaniards have ir» general an olfve complexion, are p^r/ons, 
of a middle ftature, rather lean, but well made ; have tine ^e*iius^ 
Oyes, glolTy black hair, and a fmall well (haped head. "^rXx^u^characler^ 
clothes are ufually of a very dark colour, and their cloaks mannf.rsi 
almoft black. This (hews the natural gravity of the people, humours^ 
This is the general drefs of the common fort ; for the zowx\.^”ddtw^ 
and perfons of faihion have moft of them adopted 
French drefs and modes. As their natural air is gravity, fo 
they have confequently great co|^dnefs and r^ierve in thsir 
deportment ; they are therefore vqfy uncommunicative to all, 
and particularly to ftrangers. But when once you are be- 
come acquainted with them, and have contradled an inti- 
macy, there arc not more foc^, more friendly, or more 
convertible beings in the woriyT They are a people of the 
higheft notion&^i^honour,^en to excefs, which is a dill 
vilible their anciyft love of chivalry, and was the 

animating fpitit of that mthutiafm. 'I'hey have gi^at pro- 
bity and integrity of pinciple. As they perfevere with' 
much fidelity and zeal ir\hei,3pfriend(hips, you will natu-* 
rally *expe£b to find them warm, refentlefs, and implacable 
ia their refentments. Theyfare generous, liberal, magni« 
and charitable ; religious without difpure, but de- 
greateft excelles^rof fuperdicion. if they have 
• any predominant faAilt, it is^ ^^erhags, that of being rather 
to^ high-minded ; hence the^dhave entertained, atdifierent 
periods, the moft extravagant cc.iiceit?; fuch as, that the fun 
only rofe and fet in their domin/'^ns«i that their language 
wasriyfe only tongue fit to aeij^reis tj^e Almigjity wii!h ; and 
they were the peculiar favouiites of heaven. They 
V. B b 2 for- 
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formerly thought^ that wifdom» glory, pomr, richer, and 
dominion, were their foie monopoly; but the experience 
of two or three centuries paft has contributed to Ihew the 
fondnefs of all thefe deluiions. The open and avowed at- 
tempts of Spaiti^ Aujlrian princes grafping at univerlfjl^ mo- 
narchy ; the (ccret and more ^concealed ambit ioji 
.blfurbon line, with all their plans of refined ^,;Aincy, have 
been, as Shakefpeare calls it, like the bafelefs fabric of a vit'* 
flon. It has been owing to thefe lofty convTeits, that 
^re fitll poiTeiTed with the higheft notions of nobility,, fa- 
mly, and blood. The mountain;*, -Jr W though a?’ 
peafs^it, will plume himfelf as much upon his genealogy and 
defccnt, as the firft grandee ; and the Ca/itlian^ with his 
coat armour, looks upon the Galltcian with fovereign con- 
tempt. The profeffion of arms is their chief delight ; to this 
darling paffion, commerce, manufa<Slures, and agficulture, 
have been always facrifierd. bear all hardships with 

the niofl unremitcinp.patience, and.ran endure heat, cold, and 
even hunger, with fome degree of chearfulnefs. They have 
courage and conftancy fufficient for the moft hazardous un- 
dertakings ; and though naturally flow, yet when once put 
in a£tion, purfue thcir^objeci with great warmth and per- 
fcverance. Bigotry has been very prejudicial to the 5^^- 
niardsj and not only in religion, but in the arts and fciences, 
and has greatly retarded their advancement in learning. It 
js impoflible that thofe who are too blindly attached to the 
opinions of the ancients,, fhould make any great figure a- 
mong the moderns. To politics the Spaniards have a na- 
tural inclination ; they ftudy and underftand the political 
interefts of their country thoroughly ; even the common 
pcafants will fometimes ma',\e reflexions on public affairs, 
chat woulJ be not unworthy ow.g fenator rru{he Cortes. 

The tafte for gallantry and' :]ancing preV^[s in Spain 
univerfally ; they are the two ruling paflions of the coun- 
try. Jcaloufy, ever fince theacceAon of the houfe of Bour^ 
bon^ has flept in peace. It r^obfi/fvable, that in proportion 
as manners become more civilized, that furious paffidh al- 
ways lofes its force. Dancingiis fo much their favourite 
tertainment, that their gravelll matrons never think them*- '^ 
felves excluded by age fronfl this diverfion. You 
fee the grandmother, mother,^iand daughter, all in the fame^ 
country <'dance : the Englijh^ m the contrary, give danefng 
to youth, and leave cltrds age. Moft of the Spaniards 
take their JiiJio^ or flec^n af&r dinner ; mafs in the morning, 
dinner^t nooi;, and the evening’s airing, generally firi^^lh the 
round of their day. Though it is the cuftom of the 
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try for the men and women to wear in the ftreet and at mafs 
all the fame dref^, yet the ladies in private vifits wear as 
much variety of drefs, and of a much richer fort than thofe 
in England^ but to a people of gallantry, the advantage of 
all w^i'^ping the fame uniform in public, is cafy to be con- 
~^e married* ladiesiin Spain have each their pro- 
feffed lovcrTWl as the Italian ladies have their eicijbeo. Tht^*^ 
s infipid tothelaft degree; you fee nothing 
.ifring of^T^aches following one another, filled with 
people of fafliion*; here a duke and his confellbr ; there a 
•couple of fmart yourift aiS^s tite a titi\ here a whoje famil^ 
grouped together, juft like^ a Dutch picture, hufl:rand#and 
wife, children and lervants, wet nutfes and dry all together. 
When they take their airing on gala^ov court days* all their 
footmen are then drefled in laced liveries, with plumes of 
feathers hats. '‘iQ;© number of ftrvants kept by the 

grandees and people of tih;^4irft falhion is immoderate. 
Some of the Spanijh granckes retain to tie number of 3 and 
400, and the Englijh ambaflfador, in compliance with the 
tafle of country, keeps near 100. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of Portugal. 

• • • 

T H E kingdom of Portuga^ borders northwards on Bounda^ 
Gallicia in Spain ^ and is divided from it by the Minho^ ries and 
next the Tea, and by fome fmali rivers and hills farther up extent of 
land towards the eaft. The w^ and fouth tides are walhed Portugal 
by the ocean, including the J^Ie kingdom of ^Igarve on 
the fouth, an^’s^iTthe weftl^ Guadiana parts the faid little 
kingdom faivm Andulufia^ whence drawing a line north- 
wards, Portugal border# on Andalufia, E/lramadt^a^ and 
Leon. The whole exteit of it from norrh to fouth is 300 
mile^that is, from 37 to 42 degrees of latitude. From eaft 
to weft, where broadeft, which is about the middle, it is 
^Jlout 120 miles, that is, f:fcm 7 to 9 degrees weft longi- 
'tu%, and where narrowed r^ext Algarve^ about 60. 

foil of Portugal is, ^*)erhaps, the very worft in all 
Spain^ yet not uniterfally Ugon the whole, it never 
pft)duces corn enough to maditain its in habitants, abut muft ‘ ’ 
be fupplied either from Spain or ^^Kom^nglandy and other nor- 
thern countries. Pafture is no l^^s fqjirce, if we except fome 
of northern parts, as thg provmce call^ Entr^duero e 
and alyng the banks of fome of their great rivers, 

V B b 3 where 
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where the beft and larged cattle are fed ; but on the fou^ 
them fide the cattle are very fcarce, fmall, and lean, though 
the flelh is generally good. To make amends for this want 
of corn and padure, vaft quantities of wine are made, 
which is indeed the bed commodity of this kingdop^ and 
fo well known at prefent to alV Engld^dy that w^wed - 
lefs about it. Oil is here likewiie in grej^abundance» 
but far inferior to that we have from other jpuntries, beiii^ 
commonly fo drong and fetid, that nona^an ufe- it/i1iQ 
have been ever accudomed to the Spaniftf^iind Italian, Le-* * 
mons and«> oranges alfo grow b^/e^nd are exported in^t 
great, quantuies, though the acfdity of the latter is nothing 
near fo pleafant as that thofe which come from Seville % 
nor are indeed any of their fruits fo large or well taded 29 
thofe of •Spam, Herbs and flowers of all forts are here 
commonly very good, and great qnaAtities of porfamed wa- 
ters are didilled from the odoVli^bfous kinds, which are in 
great requeft, bein^ in fome Ihap^ or other, ufed in almoft 
every thing that is /eaten, drank, or worn. This country 
produces liktrwifc great quaiitities of alum, white marble, 
alabafter, and efpecially fait, of which immenfc loads are 
continually exported ftj)m the port of Seturoal^ for mod of 
the northern nations. Hpre alfo are feveral mineral and 
medicinal fprings, of great virtue, apd much refprted to, 
fome of a hot, and others of a cold nature. The woollen 
inanufa£lure$ pf Portugal ^reof fo indiderent and coarfe a 
nature, that they are only worn by the meaner fort, being 
fcarce fit for any other. Their filks are, in fome places, 
much better, but (ar inferior not only in beauty and good- 
nefs, but in quantity, tov^hofe which are made in Spain, 
T 4 ie country in general \ well peopled, and filled with 
, goodly cities, towns, and viJis^es, thou^?iig^every where 

Infe ^x^ divided into provinces^ including the 

*prtv^nces, kingdom of Algarve, The® provinces, beginnings at 
^ ‘(,ihe north, and defeending W th^Touth, are i. Mntre Duero 

e Minbo, 2, Tra los Monies, 3. Beira. 4. EJiramadura, 
5. Aientejo^ ^nd 6, Algarve,% ‘ 

Province "1 province of Entre Duero e Minfifo^ has the Minffion^ 
V fintre the north, to divide it from d «///«>, and the Dij^ero 
T)uero c fouth. which parts it from Bdra ; on tbp weft it is bounded' 
Minho. by tbe opeap, and op th% caiw ^ mountains, wlftch 

leparatps it from the (irovince of TVq los Montes, Its utmoft 
length does not exc;ped< 4 hirty-lix miles, greateft breadth 
fhirtVfiand where narrowed* tjyelve or fourteen; but^bugh 
^p;a!l) it is the beft inHabjted, and the^groateft nun&j^^ 
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of cities, towns, and villages, of all the reft, in proportion ; 
bffides that, it is one of the plcafanteft anJ irjoft fertile, 
though mountainous, having many other rivers bcfidcs the 
two that inclofc it, and a vaft number of livuh ts and fwect 
fpriagiU<> water it ; which, as above hinted, make it abound 
“jj^^oodpdlijre more ttfan an^f other parts of Portugal^ though 
m^erior in tn^^cfpedl to many of the provinces of Spaiff.’* 
iXggether with^\^e pafttires, the plains arc every where co- 
lj[gl?3i|With vines^ruir, and other trees of all forts, and the 
Country well fuppSec^with every necefiary of life, except^ 
as before obferved, it has. '.not a fufficient qiiatxi^.of corn 
for its inhabitants. # 

BRAGA^ and Porto or Oporto^ ar^ its chief cities. The q 
latter is a fame fca-port on the north fide of the Duero^ a- ^ 
bout three miles fr opi t he fea, and pleaCantly (icusTted on a 
rocky gr6JTJrt,““rtrat rive»n.wafting its walls. The port, a 
very commodious one, is fo‘"w(fil knowAand frequented by 
our nation, that wc need ^ay the lefs ol ir. The harbour 
is fafe againft all winds, but when the iVjods come down, 
no anchor can hold the fhips 5 at which time they are forced 
to fqiieeze and fatten them to each other along the walls, to 
avoid the fury of the torrent. Thc| city ftands in 41. 10. 
north latitude, and 8. 30. weft longitude, its dlftance is 
120 nvilcs north from Lijbon* 

The province hi Monies is fo called, becatife fcated Pron^inre 
on the other fide of that chain ofjiills which ^arts it on the ©/''TraJos 
weft from that of Enire Duero e ^Ainho^ juft deferibed ; on Montes, 
the north it borders on Gallkia^ a^d eaftward on the king- 
dom of T,eon ; and on the foiith the Duero parts it from 
Beira. Its length from eaft to Jf^^tt? at moft about 74 
miles, and breadth near 60. his country is b^t dry and 
barren, having^hSt few water it, and none ot them 

of any coji#fcferable dengtj^r breadth. For this reafon .the 
territory has but few coiC fields, except rye and bar- 

ley, but yields plenty of ^^nc, fruits of fevcral forts, and a- 
■bund^nce of game. Th^cit:^ of this province aie Bra% 
gan%a and Miranda. 

^ province of Beira isidivided on the north from the 

priwince Entre Duero e Mini^o by the former of thofe rivers ; p^geira. 

IS bounded by the ocean c’n the wett, and by ffime part 
of Ejtramadura \ oA the foni*» by another part of that pro- 
vince, and bv the Tagus y and on tfie eaft it runs contiguous 
to the Sp'anijh Eftramadura^ and the kingdom of Leon, The 
county, though not fo rich and fertiie as fome in this king- 
dojiHf is yet capable of producing good corn, wine, ai^ 
lerufeful contnoditics, if rightly tultivatcJ- 

V Bb^ a?- 
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COIMBRA^ once the metropolis of Portugal^ is ftill one 
of the fineft cities in this kingdom, and no lets celebrated 
for its famed univerfity. It is pleafantly feated on the north 
Ade of the river Mondego^ about ninety miles north from 
Lijbon, Aveiro is a confiderable market- town, comm^toi^y 
leaced in a plain, upon a bay ar the m 5 uth of a C);pA?f^nTH||r^ 
"*TPfcfttTn c(»aft, and made by a fmall river, whjkwdivides thjf 
town into two joined by a Aately bridg^ In this cree^ 

wnich is preiiy and forms a kind of /ifaven, is 

vaA quantity of fait, which is exported, foMfie into other parts^ 
6f the kingdom, and the reft int^fforSign parts. It ftandsr 
aboi^ 101 miles from Lijbon, ^ 

The province of is a long narrow flip, run- 

ning alon^ the ica-coaft, and reaching from the m^uth of 
the ivsiti^Mondego northwardly down, and fouthwardly quite 
below the town of Seiuvali fo th^t i**£xtcndo .Vi^/xa the latter 
to the former, that from (b^h-weft to north-eaft, rbout 
110 miles. In bre^^dth it is fearex. fifty, and in ibme places 
much narrower ; a^d its utmoft verge weftward, which is the 
Cape la Roca^ or, as our feamen term it, the rock of Llfhon^ 
lits under nine degrees forty-five minutes weft longitude. 
It is bounded on the n^rth by the Mondego above-mentioned, 
which parts it from Bara a^id the province of Alentejo \ and 
it has again Bara on the eaft, and the ocean on the weft*. 
The land is here for the moft part the very beft in Portugal^ 
a,nd the climate very pleafaiu and mild, by being fo near the 
weftern ocean. It produces wheat and other grain in greater 
plenty than the other provinces, abundance of wine, oil, fruits 
of all forts, cfpecially citrons, lemons, oranges, pomegranates, 
figs,. daces, almonds^ u^n which account the peoplehere 
live much better, and arca^vc want. Here are alfo greater 
variety o. manuf^aciures carri^ton, and larger Iharc 

of tiadc and coinnicice ; all ^ ich is owin^/'artly to its 
commodious iituatlon and fea-port)f i to its proximity to the 
city of Lijl/on^ the metropolis of i* is province and kingdom, 
and to the noble river Tagute whi'fh is navigable a cunfidera- 
ble number of leagues inland, and is therefore the means of 
a very confiderable commerce . -om that metropolis. 

LISBON^ the head city of this kingdom, the refide ngfc o t 
its monarchs, the great feat of <all the courts of jufticeflB? 
metropolitan fee of Poriugaly t«fic moft rfbble and celebrated 
univerfit;^/ of it, an emporium of the world, the reccpt^le 
of all the richeft merefi'andizes of the Eaji Weji Indies^ 
and the beft fea-port in the whole kingdom, is lituate in 38 
degrecr* 46 minutes of latitude, and about 9 of weft lori^'‘tfde, 
in an excellent air 5 and fhough the climate is/ather inclin&> 
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to heat, yet it is refreflied by the delightful . breezes of the 
fea, and of the river Tagus^ on the banks pf which it is plea- 
fanciy and ftrongly feaced, and which conveys to it a very 
great (hare of the wealth of Afia and America^ as well as thb 
ch^^mmoditics ol Europe Africa^ The harbour is one 
commodious in Europe^ lying upon the weftern 
^ean, and ift-^cious enough of itfelf to contain lo^ooofliipr.,*^ 
riding i\ l^ty, and without incumbering each other ; 
^Jt^i^\^carries enough for the largeil veflels to anchor 
the* windows of the royal palace. The entrance of it 
'‘is Jer-ended by two If&naf'me forts, the firft on thft 

^ ihore. the other ftandintr dt^pofite to it, on a (heff, iji the 
^ tnidd of the water. Befides thefe, nature has provided it with 
another defence, which is the bar, very dangcrods to pafs 
without pitots beloi^ing to the place. Within thjs appears 
a vaft cs yi ei aQS »»bifpPt^ich contradts iifclf as it draws near 
the city. ^ 

The city of Lijbon^ bailt, like old on feveral little 

hills, is one of the fined views from the \water that can pof- 
fibly be imagined. As you approach ne^cr to ir, the tra- 
gical eftedfs, the havock of that dreadful earthquake which Earths 
happened on the firft of November ^755, cannot but touch ^ 
every beholder with fentiments of pain. After landing, you ^llboa. 
^afs through fame ilreets, near a mile in length, where the 
houfes all fell on each lide, and ftill lie for the moft part 
in that undiiiinguiftied heap of r^in, into w^ich they fupk 
the firft convulfive Clocks. Not that it is to be imagined, 
that the greateft part of chat fine city fell on that fatal morn- 
ing j fo far from this, that not above one-fourth part of ic 
was deftroyed; for it prevailed mre in one particular quarter 
than the reft ; and there the ^((ulation was almoft univcrfal, 
fcarce an houCw^ buildlngy^maining that vv.is not thrown 
down. Ijjr^ne other p^rjj^^f the city, fome fmgle i!l-con- 
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[mgs fell, but the reft (food ; and 
(bores and props may be iten fixed 
to the buildings on each\de,.#lo prevent their laliing eve^i 
naw, having fufFered fo much from the (hocks they hud re- 
rifived. St. Ubes^ not far Ifom Lijbon^ was alfj defiroyed. 
Ime (hocks continued for feveral days after, and were felt 
ill inoft parts of Europe \ afid the waters were agitated in 
nirtiiy places in a* molt fur^uizing manner. The cities of 
Pe% and Morocco received iTkewife tonfiderable daigage from 
the feveral (bocks they had in tbofe ^arts, where numbers of 
the inhabitants were deftroyed. Coq^iJering bow much time 
hakj/lapfed fiiice this earthqySke, very li tie of th^ city of 
om has bean rebuilt id uroporfion. I'ficy have built a 

cullom- 
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oiftom-hourev ap arfenal, a theatre, and fome few other 
buildings. All agree, that the fire occafloned infinitely more 
havock than the earthquake. Thoufands of the inhabitants, 
unhappily, in the firft confufion of their fear, taking the ill- 
judged ftep of thronging into the churches, the of 

which being fometimes mut by^the violence of thp^Cud, 
irnnetimes locked by miftake, when the fire the roof^ . 

of thefe buildings, thefe unhappy fufFerers rfioft of tlws. 
deflroyed ; fome by (heets of lead, that po^d like a ip^eit 
deluge upon their heads, others mafhed by the tall of th^' 
roofs, and the red burnt alive. agination can fcarce ' 

formr a feene of confufion, horror, and death, more dreadful / 
than this. After the (hocks were over, the fire continued 
burning for many weeks ; and it is thought was one prin- 
cipal caufe of their efcaping the plague,, as the putrefadion 
of the bodies was by that means (crs.“‘**T^hewlculation 
of the number that jf^erilhed, as^ey kept no regiffers, muft 
be in a great meafurfconjeffural; but that thoufands and ten 
thoufands -were delayed, there is no doubt. The morning 
on which it happened was mod remaikably ferene and plea- 
fant, particularly about ten o'clock, and in one quarter more, 
all was involved in this^dreadful feene of terror and dedruc- 
tion. As this event produced many changes, ihofe among^ 
the commercial parts of the city were not the lead remark- 
able. One, who yederday was at the eve of a bankruptcy, 
forind himfelf ^-day with Ijis books cleared ; and hundreds, 
who lived in eafe and afflupnee, as foon as they had recovered 
from their fird panic and difmay, faw want and poverty dare 
' them in the face. 

Some of the churches, th^arfenals, the theatre, and above 
all, the aqjiiedu£t at £//?swo^efervc the attention of every 
traveller ; the center arch foiN^ height, one of the 
robled perhaps in Europe^ On^thing is ren^kable, that 
during earthquake this buildin^dood the attack, '.Though 
fo much afFcfted by the (hock, tha|: many of the key.dones 
feveral inches, and han^^iowronly becaufe a fmal^ part 
of the bafe of the key- done was catched by the center’s cloPng 
again. The drects of Lijbon zh cleaner than thofe of 
dr'uly but difagreeable, from the continual afeents and j||^- 
cents one is obliged to make. Mod of the houfes have me 
jahujie^ or lattice. The women,, though Tnore beautiful, arc. 
not fo maich feen in pubtic as the Spanijh^ and their heaS- 
drefs is much prettier. ' There arc few fires in chimneys in 
the rooms at Lijbon \ thf want of them is fupplied by wearing 
a cloak vcondantly in the houf^, or perhaps by a brx^^; 
though the colct is fomeAmes very piercing . \ The view^ 
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from thofe windows of the town which command 
.IS remarkably pleafing: the bean-cods, or fmall boats, 
which fail with any wind or tide, and are continually palling; 
the river crouded with {hipping of all nations; the coming in 
of Of Brajil fleet ; the opening of tlie river towards the 

wliHatho caftle o^^BeILm\>n the rights the king’s palace,^ 

Ad the c^it-of St. Juli/in% on the left; all together form^*^ 

■ ^ry hoc ami a^^eable view. 

. IVjE othe^i^^ of note in this province, are ; i. Seitwal^ 

* con%dei^le fea^iort on this coafl:, 4 little* below Lijbon^ 

'“being much reforted To bi moll northern nations/ ^fpeciaily 
for the vaft quantities of fait that are made here every i^ear. 

' ». Santarem^ forty-two miles north-^aft from fituate 

on a high hill, clofe to the Ta^us. It has on the fouth 
fide a deep valley, with a fteep v^inding afcent to the town, 
and on a c^goy folid roCl;. alTtogether inaccef- 

fible; but on the weft it faccS a deli^itful plain, covered 
with gardens, orchards, andfcrtilc fields, j/oducing avail quan-- 
city of corn, oil, and variety of fruits. Tagus^ which fs 

here very broad and navigable, enriches the adjacent country 
by the channels that are cut from it ; infomuch that we are 
told by fomeS^^ui/ 7 ; authors, thatityitlds a prodigious incrcafe 
of wheat and other grain, which are often fown, cut down, 

3 nd threlhed, within the fpace of two months. 3. Sintra^ 
feated near the fea, at the foot of a ridge of mountains, and 
by the cape that bears ita name, aknoft on thc^itinoft weflefti 
verge of PoringaL The town is j^ifly efteemed the. molt de- 
lightful fpot in the Vv»hole kingdom, both for the beauty of 
its ficuation and profpedt, r.nd for the fruitfulnefs of its terri- 
tory. The rock on which it Irj^ds, has a noble quarry of 
black and white marble, in gre^^requeft. 4- Jlcc%ar Dc Sal^ 
fituate thirty-fl^erf miles feuthweft from Lijhon^ on the river 
Zadao, fo called, frcjj^i the great quantities of fait pro- 

ducej^rf/^ls environ*?. *4 • 

The province of Alenu^o bord»*rs on the north on part of 
EJlramadura^ and of the roller 73 ^/j ; eaflward, on ihc Sp/iniJ!? Alen 
p quince of Andalufut and EjWoi:u:dura \ on the weft it is uj 
br./nded by the ocean, and p*rt of the Portugueze Ejlra?na-- 
and on the fouib, by the little kingdom of AJgarvi, 

Jt Ties between 37 degrees 30 minutes lati ude, and about 
' 39 degrees weft longitude; Ijpt fo irregular, and runs fo much 
info the adjacent provinces, that its ^xtent cannot*be pre- 
pifely ftaced. In the whole it runs, where wideft, between 
.^O and 100 miles ; and in fome placcia beyond, and in others 
mud^eCs than 80. This country is reckt^ed thtf flneft 
’ all Portugal^ anePits inhabitants the weal- 
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thicft and beft bred. The far greater part are farmers, and 
the land is fo rich, and fo well watered by a number of rivers, 
which fall •either into the T^agui ox Gua'liana^ which two 
lait great ones run quite acrofs the province, that they are 
all wealthy and induftrious, and have hw poor peopl^ 
them. Its cities and towns Acte are 

‘and EJiremos. Near the lafl, »^c* mark able for j^^irious 

nufadure of red earthen-Vi^are, is a noble fptjD, 
up fo much water in foamier, as ferves to fevcral^ 
and, contrary to all others, is dried up alK^he whiter. lk> 
THEjhtle kingdom of Algof^ is ‘that part of Portugal'^ 
call«d, by fome ancient authors, Cuncus^ or Wedge, being , * 
really wedged in by thefocean on the weft and fouih ; on tbr^ 
caft by the Guadtana^ which parts it from Andalufia ; on the 
north, bj^ the mountains called Serya de^Algaroc^ and Strra de 
A 4 onchique^ which divide it from/ifl¥/le«r<^» f ^cr«^at it is but 
ninety miles in len^h, whefo longeft, and but twenty-eight 
in breadth, where Ijroadcfl. I'lA; country, though moun- 
tainous in moft pa/es of it, produces moft forts of fruits in a- 
bundance, but littfe corn. It is the leaft populous and wealthy 
part of Portugal^ and has no remarkable towns or cities. 

Tiipory tf The hiltory of is blended with that of Spain^ un- 

Poriu’gal. til it was recovered from the Moors. Alpbonfo^ fixth king of 
Leotif having made a conqueft of the northern provinces of ” 
Portugaly conftituted Hairy of Biirgundyy a noble volunteer in 
Shefe wars, esrrl of Pertvgaly in the year 1093. Alphonfoy 
fon of Henryy aflumed thp title of king in 1139, having re- 
covered feveral other provinces from the Moors j and his fuc- 
ceilors continued the wars with the Infidels, till they had re- 
duced all Porti^gal. The^rown continued in this line till 
ihc reigevof Ferdinand^ upte whofe death fobn his baftard 
brother ufurped the throne, iiHs 385. "rftlifc%^rincc invaded 
Africa^ and took the port-tow^of Ceuta frolHr.the Moorsm 
TheAWeirtf iflands, and the A^es or weftern iUa^ds^were 
alfo difeovered in this reign, andjadded to the kingdom of 
c Portugaly with the coaft ; and, after a glorious reign 

of near fifty years, fohn left .the crown to his fon Edixard* 
Hi^randfon Alphonjo Morocco y and took the 

of Angler y Arodlla^ Alcajfary and (everal others on th^oaltN 
of Africa, from the Moors, yohn II. was the firft prince who ' 
endeavoured to trace out a W2^v to Eaf Indies round th€ 
coaft leaving no children, he was fucceeded b^^his 

coufin Emantiely who baniflied many of the fews and Moors 
out of Portugaly and« compelled thofe that remained there to 
pmfe^ Chrii^tanity, on pain (Of being made flaves. was 
in this reign that Portugal arrived at the^higheft pitciv^f 
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gloiyt for their fleets pafled the Cape of Good Hcpe^ the moft 
louthern promontory of Africa^ and planted colonies in the 
Eaft-IndieSj whereby they became foie" mafters of the traffic 
between India and Europe ; which was before carried on 
through Egypt and the dominions, .from whence the 

if ^fif^^kft^Qemefe^ and gather q|ariti me powers in the Medi- 
Tfrancan^^eA^ to tranfport the Indian merchandize to Ett- 
Vbf, and graw i^pmenfely rich and poweiful by 'that traffic; 
biu/iave beei^inNa ^l^clining way ever fince the Portugueze 
I* bugtit thf^iche6 ^f India to Europe by the route of the 
>iiape. The Portuguese aKo poflcfled themfelves of the rich* 
country of Brazil in South jimerica^ fort of 

*'F^anueIj kT\t out a multitude of mil2ionaries to convert* the 
eaftern nations, and among them was the famous* Francis 
Xavier^ who planted the Chriftian religion in Ind/a^ Pf^'fia% 
China ^ as on the of Africa^ where 

the Portugueze have ftiir*nume«rous pl^tations and fettle* 
meats ; and he fent other ipiffionaries to Brazil in America. 
His grand fon don Sehajiian tranfported a powerful army into 
Africa^ at the inftance of Muhy Hornet ^ing of Morocco^ 
who had been depofed by Muley Alalucco ; and joining Muky 
HumeU they attacked the ufurper with their united forces, 
but were defeated ; and don Sebajlian^ w\i\\ moft of the Por-^ 
tugueze nobility, and Muley Hornet^ the depofed prince, were 
killed in the held of battle. Muley Malucco the ufurper died 
of a fever the fame day. Don Sebajlian^ leaving no ifiue, wa| 
fucceeded by cardinal Henry his \incle, the only furvivtng 
male of the royal family ; and he d^ing after a {hort reign of 
two years, Philip \\. of Spain poflcfled himfelfof the king* 
dom of Portugal^ in the year I5^» which he claimed in 
right of his mother, though the li^ganza family were deemed 
to have a better to the cr^n. * 

POPnXK^-L remained uya^cr the dominion of Spain fixty 
years ; aniMt was this tha»/'gave occalion to the Dutch^ who 
had AfSl^n ofF the 5^^/i^^/oke, to deprive the Portu^ueze of 
their fettlements in the Indf^^ o^jiie coal! of Africa^ and, in ^ 
a gr^r meafure, of the Bra&h \ for the Spaniards looking 
vepof Portugal as a conquered kingdom, took but little care of 
:is cl^ncerns j and the Portugueze nohWiiy^ who had formerly 
flievvWfo much courage and conflancy in the fervice of their 
siative princes, were (ir from exerting themfelves in the fmie 
maoiner for the fupport of ftfangers,® who they plainly faw 
did not either ufe or wifli them welL At lafl, tired out with 
the bad behaviour of thofe who were fent to govern them 
by the /‘ourt of Madrid^ they revived \o throw ofF the 

at all ej^ents. John effcke ot^dBraganztr^ grandlon to 
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that duke who was competitor with kiitg Philip for the king- 
dom, was raifed to the throne of Portugal by the title of 
John IV. His fubjcds were no le(s fteady and conflant in 
liipporting him upon the throne, than they had been uni- 
verially willing and ready to raife him to it, though 
niards maintained, a long waj^.in hopes of r 
kingdom ; and though the Dutch^ notwithii:an|jk1^they wel 
then fighting for their ov/n liberties againft ipc^me cro^ 
profecuted their dcfigns in the Indies^ jR^ura%il^ 
the Portugueze, It is true that they lo&^erab&r tlreir rej^ 
*inainin^ leulcments in Jjia^ and that^it was with great dif* 
ficuUy they preierved Goa^ ffotnbayy Diu^ and a few in-^ 
contiderable places on (<ic continent ; but in the Brazils they' 
had better fortune ; the people preferred their government ta 
that of she Duuh^ anc^an a ihort time they recovered all they 
had toil in that qua^ir of the 

We mufi obierjp that, while the Spaniards were mafters 
of Portugal^ their iiaxims of malung the mod; of the king- 
' dom, while in thdt hands, ruined the trade, funk the naval, 
power, and broifght the Portugueze plantations almoft to no- 
thing. An equal and juft government is neceflary, not only 
to raife, but to prefer^je thefe advantages to any nation, fince, 
whenever that is wanting, they droop, dwindle, and decay, 
like plants that remain unwatered, or children trufted to a 
meictnary nurfe, that foon lofe their flefli and colour, plain 
indications the pains t^ken with them by an affe&ionate 
mother. I'u judge from^cfte< 5 ls may be a bad maxim in .no- . 
lality, but in puiicics it feidom fails. 

• JOHNW , died in 1651, without feeing an end of that war 
which his acceifion had i^cafioncd. He left his dominions 
to his fo^ Alphonfo Vi. tbw^ a child, under the tutelage of 
the queen dowager his motheiy. By the ^hi^of the Pyrenees^ 
the Frsmh^ who had hitherto b^ the warm/kK^, almoft the 
foie all jes of Portugal^ engaged toVive that crown ^ farther 
aififlance ; but their great regard tb their own intereft induced. 

4 them, in dire6): violatio.iNif thy^ article, to fend the Portu^ 
gueze greater afliftance than they had ever done, unber the 
command of niarlhal Schombdgh^ an officer of fuch cap»ity, 
that it might be truly faid his fingle perfon was equmlent 
to a fixiall at my. He reformed many abufes, and introduced 
a new difcipline among the* Portugueze *^roops ; fo that, noti 
withft^nding they had lihe whole Spanift) force to deal t^lth^ 
yet they bravely defended their liberties, and gained two fuch 
(igiial vidiorlcs at Efiremos and' Villa Viciofa^ as convinced 
their enemies, that the deftr^ of freedom may overVj^lance 
fuperioiity of nuuiberi. Ai laft, in i668l the PreTicrhdiffp^ 
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Lewis XIV. falling, contrary to the faith of treaties, with a 
great army upon the Low Countries^ the Spaniards found them* 
fcives under a neceffity of making peace with Portugal^ which 
was done under the mediation of king Charles II. of Great’ 
Britain^ who had married the infanta Catherine^ daughter to 
kinj^§2^, and filler Jto kins Alpbonfo : by this treaty the 
renounced alrkrac claims and pretenfions^to^' 
^hat of Jr^ugalj and folemnly acknowledged the rights of the 
ri'^ufe of which put an end to a difputcd title, and 

'^efto^i^d B^ce\u^his country, after a war, or at leaft the in- 
' icrruption of pea<S,^or the fpace of twenty- eight j^ears. • 

ALPHONSO VI. having attained the years^ thhugb not 
the dilcretion of a man, refolved tc^take the government of 
bis dominions into his own hands, though his mother had 
ruled with great prudence, and himfelf could not J[>ut be fa- 
tisfied of his ow^^*nr;|pacity, whichi^js faid to have been 
owing toVTohg"* indifpofition,, that ^^much weakened his 
abilities, both in body and mind, as to re .ider him equally un« 
fit for the duties of a king and of a hi (band. 'I hofe who 
had pufiied him upon thefe deiigns, and l\ad no other view 
than that of governing the kingdom at their own will un- 
der his name, began next to infufc jealoulies of his brother 
don Pedroj the prefumptive heir of tae crown ; and are alfo 
faid to have engaged him in fiich other low and {hameful 
intrigues, as obliged the queen, a princefs of Savoy^ Nemours^ 
after (he had cohabited with him for fix months, to retire {o 
a convent for the prefer vation, as^lhe affirmed^ of her honour 
and her life. ^ 

The infant don Pedro^ confidering.the incapacity of his 
brother, the confufed ftace of public affairs, and his own 
great peril, determined by the advice, and with the affiftance 
and confent of thr.principal nullity, to fecure th<? perfon of 
the king, arJ'to cake uijoO himfelf the adminillration of 
the govejiidnent. ^'his 'Vas accordingly done, and not long 
afte>4f(equeen left her ^:onvent, and a dirpenfatioil having 
been obtained from the c^^urt f^^Rjome for that purpofe, ef- 
pqufiid the prince don Peaf^^ who removed Alphonfo to the 
ifl^d of where he l|ept him confined under a ftrong 

grard ; but.caufed him* to be treated with the tenderneis 
wni^h he owed his brother, and* ihe rcfpedl that was due to 
a king. However,^ fome malicious tongues, in a few years, 

^ r^orcing the contrary, the ^prince -caufed him to brought 
back to the caftle of Cintra^ within a«jday^8 journey of Lijbon^^ 
and there, under an cafy cullody, he was ferved and refpeded 
as § king. The prince was perfuadbd by many to^aflume 
ths^we himfelf, but inflexibly decF^ed it, U^ntenting him- 
? fclf 



felf with that of 'I regent till his brother died) wbicfi was in 
168 1. 

Kino Pedro had by his iirft queen, who had been his 
brother’s wife, only one daughter, and by his fecond the 
princtfs Maria Sophia^ daughter to the eledlof palatine, yohn 
prince of Bra%iU and the infants don. ^rffnaV, don^l:.\;fV, 
-an'J Emanuel ‘Don Peii'u continued for mats^'^ars 
govern his fubje£ts with great juftice and ^dea^tion. A 
little before the peace of Ry/wick^ he ofierpo Ks mediaCi^A 
to X/7t;/f 'XIV. but received luch an anfwei^asiihe^d pyainly 
enough chat was refolved to reje.^ it with a kind of 

diifdain. tKc Portuguese mop'sreh thought fit to pais by 
the a*Uront for the prefenf ; but it afterwards coft France dear. 
When Philip V. mounted the throne of Spain^ the friend- 
(hip of Portugal became not only expedient but neceflary. 
Upon this occafion, JUfvis XIV. o bliging and civil as 

he had formerly (hewr. nimfelfjiaughty and prouB ; and though 
don Peelro had alrcatjy refolved en the part he was to take, 
yet confidering how foon, and how eafily he might be crulhed 
by the forces of KiC two crowns, he entered into an alliance 
'with king Philips and this for various reafpns. In the iirft 
place, it gained time, and delivered him from prefent dan- 
ger; in the next, it gW an opportunity of gaining good 
terms, which might be of ufe to him on another occafion ; 
and, lailly, he obtained by it Tome prefent advantages, which 
wj^re very beneficial to his fubjeds. But as foon as the 
genera] confederacy- was. formed againft France ^ and it clearly 
appeared that the allies meant to fee up another king of Spahy 
the Portuguese monarch demanded of the French king, pur- 
fuant to a late alliance, a ^eet of thirty fail of the line, and 
a large fum of money. He knew well enough, that as things 
then floor?, tbofe demands iL|>uld not be ^complied with ; 
but he wanted a pretence for bf<aking that treaty, without 
breaking faith, and this did his very efiecl 'jilly ; for 

as foon as the fleet of the allies appeared upon his he 

^thought fit to declare him1l!f^neiit^i^r, and not long after made 
a treaty with Charles ill. but^^oefore any fteps cou!d be 
taken for profecuting the wav, be was remov^ by de!|^h, 
December 9, 1706, when he had lived fifty-eight, and fr^m 
the death of his brother, had reigned twenty-three year^v 

yOHNV* fucceeded his father, and yurfued his fteps very 
cxa£fc]y,^^notwithftanding the S^niareis furprifed the town^^of 
Jlcantaray and made (»he garrifon prifoners of war, almoft 
before he was fettled in the throne. The affiftance he gave 
the aiyes brought xYit^'Spanifo monarchy twice to the brink 
of ruin i and plough mpft of dur accounts fiw, Aat che;?«r- 
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^gueiu toUi^^ behavW in that war, yit ttis 

ought, hoc to be underftood as a national refledion, farther 
than as long peace, great wealth, and much luxury, ar^ ca« 
pable of corrupting any people. While the war conimued^ 
the commerce of the Brazils began to grow much more cpn- 
fidrrable than io former times, by the v^rking of the gold 
- ^/hnesY^-flnd, as thefe was sohat time, a great intercourfu 
'between Vhe two nations^ lhe^^/t^ traders c^tained a ijlfg/ 
fhare of th^t gold for the commodities and inanufadturcrj with 
Which they it^nilftcd the Portuguezel King John could not 
help feeiii^ this with concern } he thought it hard they (hould 
have , but a fight of 'the vaft wealth derived from their ov?n 
fettlements, and that it (hould immediately vanifh, as ir-were,' 
out of Portugal into another countr]^*. His miniilers were ex- 
adly of their mafler’s opinion, and many confultations were 
held about finding a fpeedy and efl:e£tual remedy for«what they 
confidered^ftrvhe^^eattfl grievance. ^^At length it was con- 
cluded, that the only method that could^ be taken was to pro- 
hibit the wear of foreigrr manufadures ; and this had cer- 
tainly been put in execution, if lord Galvmy the commander 
of our forces in that country, though a Yrenckman by birth, 
had not prevented it. He was a great favoujrite with his 
Portugueze majefty, and efieemed tc'be, as be certainly tVas, 
a very honeft man. To him, therefore, as to a friend, nnd 
under the ftrideft injundbion of fecrecy, the king commoni- 
cated this affair, and afked his advice about it. His iordihip 
told him fairly, that the remedy would be worfe than ♦he 
difeafe ; that the fame providence which had given his fubjedts 
gold, had bellowed commodities and manufadlures upon the 
Engtijh ; that the exchange therefore was not fo injurious aai 
he imagined ; and that, by proh^Viting commerce, he might 
force thofe that were now h^heft friends, to become hid 
enemies, and ♦s* employ chefr naval power, which he knem^ 
to be fo fuperior tc'^his own, in taking thdt by force 
for they now gave a proper equivalent. Hfi farther, 
re^refented that, whatever tiirn t^war might take, Portugal 
mult always (land in neeo^of tS^friendfbip of England tr( 
pr^enc becoming dependent on the houfe Of Aujlria or the 
h^mfe of Bourbon ; and therefbre it wrs much better that his 
fuBje^s Ihould trade with thofe from whom he had fo much 
to nope, than with other nations from whom be had atll things 
to'fear. Tife kin^, who w;is both a reafonable and a juft 
pftnee, and who in this bufinefs adfed folely from laudable 
afteflion for his fubjefis, compriehendld the force of thefe ar- 
gurnets, and immediately laid aiide.a projeS, which how 
plauflble foever in its firft appearance^ was certain!; > at the 
Mod. His* Von. XUll. Cc bbttoiw 
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botODin neither equitable nor prafltcable. Happy for the 
world if all kings meant as well, deliberated as coolly» and 
were as ready to receive and follow good advice. 

^ two crowns of Spain and Portugal were not recon- 
ciled thoroughly till the year 1737 ; and from this period 
they became everyday more uf 4 ttd, which gave 
' f^^^ion to fome courts, arriii no umbrage to an^ In tby 
ritu.ition of things, a treaty was made in ^17^, with the 
court of Madrid^ by which Nova Colont^^^iYiz river of 
PlAte^ was yielded to his Catholic majefty, to tbo^^l^rekt re- 
gret of Portugueze^ as well on aoSount of the value of 
that,fe(tfcment, as becaufe the/' apprehended their polleflion 
of the Brazils would b) this a£lion be rendered precarious. 
On the laft of July the fp'Ae year, this monarch, worn out 
by infirmities, deceafed in the 6ift year of his age, and in 
the 44th of his reigqfi 

Don Jofiphj prfdce of Brazil^ fuccceded him, to the 
tiniverfal iatisfadion of his fubjeftsK; and with as great expec- 
tations as ever any monarch that mounted the throne. Ic 
was generally beKeved that he would make confiderable alte- 
rations, in which he did not difappoint the hopes of the pub- 
lic; and yet they wcret<done fo flowly, with fuch moderation, 
and with fo many circumftances of prudence, as hindered all 
grounds of complaint. Amongft other new regulations, the 
power of the Inquifition fuiFered fome rcflridiion ; the king 
c|ire£ling, that none of their fentences Oiould be put in exe- 
cution till reviewed and approved by his privy-council. But 
as in the reign of his fatner he had confented to the treaty 
with Spahy he ratified it after his acceffion, and has fince ac- 
tually carried it into exertion upon this noble principle, 

' that no confiderations of ii^eft ought ever to induce a mo- 
narch to break his word. ^ 

However, within the fpace dC the few years qf this king’s 
reign, calamities of Portugal in general, and the 

city of Lijbon in particular, c«nnot, in a great degree, be 
, paralleled in all hiftory.— lia e^fthquake, a fire, a famine, 
an afTafiination-plot agatnft their prince, executions upofir |^xe- 
cutions, the fcaiFoIds and whbels for torture reeking 'Vt[ith 
the nobleft blood ; imprifonment after imprifonment of (he 
greateft and moft difiinguifhed perfonages ; the expulAoAl of 
a chief order of ecclefiaftics, the invaft'wi of -their kingdom a 
by a peeverful, ftrongef, and dxafperated nation \ the nu- 
merous troops of the*^ enemy laying wafte their territory, 
bringing fire and fwor^^ with them, and rolling, like diflanc 
thunder, towards the gates oftheir capital \ their princdtr<tiady 
almoft to favq himfelf by flight !~The Span^ miniflry had 
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already decreed the doom of Pdrtugaly and nothing was to 
be heard at the Efcurial^ but Belinda eji Carthago. Cartha^ 
ginian^ perhaps, or yewijh ftory, may pofiibly afford a fccne 
iomeching like this, but, for the Ihortnefs of the period, noc 
fo big with events, though in their final .deftrudtion fupcl fior. 
Eroiif*:'?at, indeed, nndcr ^ji e ha nd of Providence, the na- 
tional humanity and gcncroiiq?^J^Gr^^r ^r/Vgf « haa^ prefeA^ 
the PortugueTu \ and it remains now to be #en, in future 
treaties, how' tha( people will exprefs their gratitude. Thofe 
who ariMile tP Search deeper into human affairs, may af- 
lign the caufes of (Sch a wonderful chain of estests ; but ifo 
wife man will aferibe all this to fo fingular a caufe p that 
which a Spaniard hzs done, in>.fanious pamphlet, printed in 
the year 1762, zt Madrid. It i^^titled zSpaniJh^to^hecy^ 
and endeavours to (hew,* that allNhefe calamities have be- 
fallen the Psrtugxazef Yolely on accoi nt of their connedtion 
with the heretic Englijh. The great » jler and governor of 
the world undoubtedly afis by univerfal laws, regarding the 
whole iyfiem, and cannot, without blafphcmy, be conlidered 
in the light of a partizan. The reft of ti#e pamphlet tends 
to (hew, that his Catholic majefly carried his arms into Por^ 
tugal^ folely to give them liberty, end fet them free from 
Englijb tyranny. 

As for the interefts of Poriugah they may be divided into » ^ 

political, with regard to their pofieftions in Europe \ 
commercial, with refpedi to their dominions in j^ia, jifriegt^ 
and America. As to the firft, thejjc is no douDt that it con- merdalof 
fifts in maintaining peace; a point, to which his late majefty Poitugal. 
remained always well inclined, and thereby preferved quiet 
to his fubjedts in the midft of alUhe broils of Europe. Bur, 
as the family-compadt of the boufe of Bourbm towards the 
clofe of the late, war, threatedbd the deftrudtion or Portugal^ 
and may hereafter do the fame, that kingdom is under a ne- 
ceftitvr? Jiving upon good terms with the maritime^owers, 
and^mofe efpecially with Great Bj^ain. It is, indeed, fay- 
ing no more than truth, t!^t t^4jfe is icarce any inftance in, 
hii^ry of a more lading anoTincere friendlhip, than has fub- 
fiftfjid, for near a century p^l, between the two crowns ; 
and, indeed, it is their mutual intereft that it (hould fubfift i 
fo cHat while it continues, and while Great Britain maintains 
her fujpriorny as faij Portugal can hardly ever be in danger. 

Tke fafety, independency, and prol^ericy of Portuggl^ muft 
depend either upon her maintaining a^ftridt conjundtion with 
her natural allies, or upon her acquirfgg a ftrength fufficienc 
to nhintain herfelf, without hayihg rccourfe to any for^gn af- 
flftance \ but, the latter is a thin^ very difficult to do, (0 
... C 2 be- 
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bdyond all quellloii) till it can be brought about* it will 
ver be good policy in this crown to run any hazard as to the 
former. Till Portugal therefore acquires a naval force fupe- 
rjor^to that of her, neighbours, {he ntuft, in feme meafure* 
depend upon that of Great Britain^ and coiifcquently* it is 
directly contrary to her true int^eft to* take any flep^^^hat*- 
Vttf ihoi mav be either prep^^ial to that force upon which 
hcr 'bwn.fafety^jepends, or which may weaken thole ties exf 
perience has fliewn to have been hitherto ftrruig enough upon 
any emergency to intitle her to that affiftanep. 

*^'As to theu commercial intereft of the Poriugueze^ it lies 
now chieify in the IVeJlj as it dir* formerly in xhf^ Eajl- Indies % 
and, ill rcfpe^l to Brazil^ ^h^ir flrength is fo great* that 
they have ho reafon to appjj^nend any thing from their neigh- 
bours : the only danger which they arc expofed is from an 
infurre£lion of their oy*h negroes, which i.'.ight inAeed have 
very bad confcquencesf; In th^ prefent {{ate of things, this 
colony is the moH profitable in the world, fince, considering 
the proportion between the two kingdoms, Portugal draws 
more profit from^^ner Brofih than ^pain from both Mexico 
and Peru. It is otherwife in regard of Afta^ where, from 
an empire of almofi incredible extent* the Portugueze domi- 
nion is ill a manner {lirunk within the narrow bounds of the 
little peninfula, at the point of which {lands the city of 
Goa. Their traffic on the fouth-cuaft of Africa is {lill very 
confiderable. 

In the whole^ it may be faid, that whatever aflFe£ls the 
commerce between Great Britain and Portugal^ operates to 
the difadvantage of both, as well by lelTening naval force, 
vfhich depends upon trade,, as by weakening the connedli- 
ons that unite the two nations, of equal confequence to. 
both. We ought to fupport P>tugal^ becaufe it is our iii- 
cerefl to preferve her independent. But {lill it is .pot our in- 
tereft to^do it more than other European nations they 
are all as much interefted as we are in the prefervatioh of 
the balance of power in tnJ 'buth. as well as in the north ; 
and they have befides all advancajes in common with b^in 
the commerce of that country, enjoys almpfws 

great a trade with Portugal as England does : Holland a wy 
great one ; and fo do Sweden and Denmark ; and yet ait of’ 
them fat as indifferent fpeSators durb:g.^r^JSk£:for,j|f the 
troubles Portugal, H£nce may be feen the infignificauey 
of the plea urged by inltkrefted people with regard to Portu^ 
gal that was before urg^ with regard to Hanover ; which 
that it «vas an invafion in cdi|fequence of her connedlione^ 
with usr But ftie cafes ^re not par^lcl^ the pleas in. 

either 
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either fufficicnt ; for France did not enter Germany in the 
war as the foe of Hanover, having not declared war againft / 
that flatc ; nor had Spain any right to force frony 

herdefired neutrality. It is well known, that the pR’f.»it 
Catholic king confiders himfelf as lineal heir, in righc^^ his 
moth^. , to the crowTi of Po^iigal ; and it was long fpj^ 
feen, and foretold^ that he worn feize the 
opportunity that offered for afferting that claim. This op* 
porlunityoffcreA from the then embroiled ftatc of Eznepe, 
tfie diffrhlW ooirdkion of France, which condrained her Jpr 
her own fafety, tube an affillant in a projefl thartlT^ otherwife 
would have oppofeJ with might ; our own to# much 

exhaufted condition ; the mcrc^j^ry difpofition of .the Dutch, 
which influences their inattentiorhrp every thing but the fe* 
curity of prefent gayi ; and. abJ-:e all, the w^eaknefs of 
Portugal, from iler preceding great »'alamity. 'I'hcfe were 
the motives that induced Spaiif to attack Portugal, It was no 
war with her upon our dbcount. Spain rather forced a war 
with us, in order to form a pretence for attacking and feiz- 
ing Portugal ^ 

The king of Portugal may be now confidered, as well Govern* 
as the king of Spain, as an abfolute foince. I'hc Cortes have men* and 
long fince fold their part in the legiflature to the crown, and of 
only ferve to confirm or record fuch afls of ftaie as the court ; 

refolves upon ; to declare the next heir to the crown when 
the king is pleafed to nominate him, or to ratify treaties with 
foreign princes who may ftill 4eem their copfent of any^^ ^ 
weight, '^rhe laws of Portugal are all contained in three 
imall volumes •, and are founded on the civil law, and their 
particular cuffoms. As to the'^genius, cuflo.ms, manners, 

&c. of the Portuguefc, they . refemble thole of# Spain, of 
which they were a province. Their religion is the fame, 
and there.^re a proportionable number of convents. A pa- 
fri^c^-afe has lately been erected at Lijbon, whioh is the 
offfy difference between the eccl^^lical government of Spain 


and Portugal, It is not long nince the prefent king, hav^ 
inff no male iffue, has i^ried his eldeft daughter, the 
pilncefs of Beira, with the pope’s difpenfation, to his bror 
iher don Pedro, 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of France. 

Situation^ of Frar^t^mo{k advantageoufly flfuated * 

extent^ and J[^ in the middle of the temperate zone, and extends from 
boundaries the 42d degree and J- of latitude to the 51^ ; con^oing in 
^France, bc^sdih, according to the obfervations ^dd ^alt^iiations Of 
forre of the members of their Rgyal Academy of Sciences, 
about ^3 degrees of longitude j-'^amely, from the extremity 
of Brittar^y near the ifland that is‘, from Conquet^ 

which Jits 5 degrees wefl^W Lonioriy to Btiojburg in Alface^ 
which is aSoiit 8 degiey. eaft of London.^ Fiance therefore 
contains in length, frojfu tbeP^r^;r^^» mountains in the foutb, 
to Dunkirk in the north, 8 degrees and that is, lyo leagues, 
or 510 miles, reckoning twenty leagues, or fixiy miles to a 
degree of longitude ; and in breadth, from the uttermoft 
point in Eriitanyy xo Sirajburg in Alface^ about 165 leagues, 
or 495 miles ; but its bicadth decreafes confidcrably, going 
from Brejl to the fouth,^and to the m^rih. On the north, it 
is fe pa rated fiom England by the Britijh channel 5 on the 
north- eaft it is contiguous to the Netherlands 5 on the caft it 
borders on Germany^ Sivlizcrlandy Savoy ^ and Piedmont ^ from 
the: laft of whitfh it is fepaia^ed by the Alps ; on the fouth it 
is bounded by the Alcditecranean^Seay and by the Pyrenean 
mountains, which divide it from Spain ; and on the weft it 
is furrounded by the ocean. 

Airy ferii- The air is very temper^e and wholfome, and not fub- 
///V, and jefl: to thergreat cold of Germany^ Sweden^ and Mufeovy^ nor 
produce, to the exccflivc heats of Spain'^mA Italy ; but it is more or 
lefs hot or cold, according to the different fituai^on of the 
feveral provinces. In the fuuthern parts, as in H^^hincy 
Provenccy and Languedoc^ B^winters arc generally very ihafp, 
t)Ut do not continue long ; ahd tbfj feafons in France are piuch 
more regular than they arc in ^gland<> There is no edhn- 
try in Europe^ fays La Afattiniere^ more beautiful, nor rnpre 
pleafant to live in than France. There you may behold high 
mountains, the Pyrenees^ the Aiy:, , the mountains of th?' 5/- 
vennesy of Auvergne^ an^ fomc^othSHV^u^lllfPV rib. Seve- 
ral fine fivers which rug through it, and render it very friA'It- 
ful. It abounds with corn, fruit, wine, oil, herds of cattle, 
tame, and wild fowl,# hem^]. and flax : the fea-coaft fur- 
iiifhes Che inha^itants with abundance of fi(h, and with a 
quantity of fa!t Aiffici^t for them and tlleir neighbours. 

Thcie 
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There are alfo mines of lead, iron, and copper ; and ComS^ ix v 
gold and (ilver i but thefe are not fufiered to be worked, be- 
taufe the profit would not anfwer the ex pence. The fait is / 
chiefly made in the ifle of Rhee» zhoMi Rochfcrt^ and on th^/ 
coaft of Saintonge, f 

The kingdom of France Ags generally divided b^'geo- 
, graphers into twelve governm^l^; but, as 
much larger, we (hall follow for greater adcuracy fainer 
Buffier^s account, ^who reckons thirty diftind governments, 
each of^tdiiQhJ)as> a particular governor independent of all 
other perfons but (Tie king. Of thefe thirty government*, 
there are eighteen in the citi^t of the kingdom, and ^welve 
in the middle. Thofe in the^cuit«may be divided^ into four 
parts according to the four canitpal points of eald, fouth, 
weft, and north. \ • 

On theeaft, ar^ fivfe governments^ namely, i. Alface^ 2. 
Franche-Comu^ 3. BurgundyJ^ 4. Lyonnois^ and 5. Dau* 
phtne* • 

On the fouth, are alfo five governments, as i. Provence^ 

2- Languedoc^ 3. RouJJillony 4. The county, or earldom of 
Foix^ and 5. Bearn. 

On the weft, are the fame nmber of governments, 
which are, 1. Guienne^ 2. Saintonge^ annexed to Angoumois^ 

3. The county of Aunis^ 4. Poitou^ and 5, Brittany. 

On the north there arc but three governments, but equal, 
at leaft, in extent to five of the others; thc(p are, 1. Nov-- 
mandy^ 2. Picardy^ and 3, French glanders. 

The twelve governments in the middle of France may 
be confidered as placed on the three fidcs of a triangle, the 
point of 'which is towards the foush, on the borders of Au- 
vergne and Llmoujin ; and thus we find four governments on 
each fide of the triangle, vizA 

On the^eaft, i. Champagne^ 2. NIvernehf 3. Bourbon- 
noh^ ^«^frgne. ^ . 

the weft, reckoning ixomAeroergne^ i. Limoufm^ 2. 

La Marche^ 3. Berry^ and^. TAuraine, • 

^ TcTwards the north, ti^Anjou^ 2. Maine^ 3. Orlean-» 
noiJ^ and 4. The IJle of Franu. 

ir would lead us beyond the bounds we have preferibed 
for osrfelves, to deferibe tj^ particular provinces, counties, 

in each of thefe governments ; 
foetfat^ fliall content ourfSlves in^^ard to France^ which 
is an extenfive country, with taking^ i curfory view of its 
principal fea^port towns, and fome otlur places of note, fir ft, 
givtivg a general idea of its pa^tfcular 7 ubje£ls and arckles of 
. trade and comcisree. / % * 
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The produ£lions of France^ as fubjefls of tradCf are i# 
Wines of Champalgne^ Burgundy^ Bpurdeaux^ Rochelle^ Nantes^ 
and other places on the Loire. 2. The produce of the wines, 
aa"^bra^dy of Bourdcaux^ Nanis and Rochelle vinegar, and 
lees \f wine. 3. Fruit, fuch as prunes and prunelloes, dried 
pears and apples iT^^?r?nandyy oranges and olives in 
I^ijue&OirlS^\ Provence. Corn, fait, hemp, flax, filk, 
roiin, oil, cork. 5. Kid-ikins in abundance, perfumes, ex- 


traded oils, drugs, and chemical preparfitions. .f. They 
Iwve alfo minerals and metals of divers J^rnJr,'‘^d are daily 
difeovering others ; and they ar^ become great artifls in the 
Itnclthig and refining ihfm, s-.id perform thefe operations to 
as great pericclion as any country. 

The manufadures are, i. Silks, as I u ft rings, 

alaaiodes^ farcencts, b/oad, fl'^'were;,'^ and broc'ded filks. 


velvets. 2. Woollen manufadures, in imitation of thofe of 
Englandy which are chiefly carried on in Normandy^ Poiilou^ 
Languedoc^ Provence^ Guienm^ and fomc other parts. 3- 
Linen, fuch as ^ormandy canvas, fail-cloth, at Vitry and 
other places ; doulalTes at AJorlalx^ and line linens and lacc 


in the inland provinces. 4. Paper of all fens. 5. 1'apeftry, 
which they make very' rich and fine in Picardy,^ and near 
Paris. f>. Soap, wh*ch they chiefly make in Provence^ and 
which is fa conliderable an article, that when their crop of 


oil fails, they fetch a prodigious quantity from the Levant to 
fjpply the lo^pmakers. The French have, for fome years 
part, obtained the fecret flom Spain of making Cajlille foap, 
as it is called, and have fet up very large manufa£turcs there- 
of both at A'larfciUes and ^ukuy and have thereby beat the 
Spaniards out c.f that valu^lc branch of trade. Ncr is this 
the only Iftncfit which France Receives by this manufadlure j 
for, as one of the chief ingredients of making this foap, is 
Levantine olive-oi!, together with the ingrediea;s of fofa 


and barilla, their large vent for their foap gives thB*■.^,£he 
advantage of conftant bl^^freights from the Levant^ 

'khefe oils } which, it feems, ha^Voved one great, if not the 
only means of the French advarcing their Turkey trade irdon ' 
the ruins of our’s ^ for, we having no fuch manufadur^ of 
Cajlille foap, that will confum\fuch quantities of Levant oil 
as the French^ wc can neither trad^^ith fo much ^ 

fo their advantage as the Frenrh doj' nor'Vo rniiu * 

own, al'if our Tiirkey vaders had the like benefit by conftant 
back-freights. 

Inland As France is certalhly the moft populous and ext'e^five 

J rade of kingddhi in Eferope^ (6 ^ts inland traffic is proportionate, and, 
*‘rancc. ju ^jipy particulars, far beyond any country in Europe ; bc- 

• ins 
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ing carried on with great eafe and little expence, by liieana ’ 
of many large navigable rivers. Five rivers empty themfelvea 
into the Settle^ and this fo near to Paris^ that goods are 
brought thither from fome of the renioteft parts by 
rivers. Thtfc are the Marn^ A'tfne^ Logn^ Oyfe^ Tn^ne ; 
bcficics the canals of Orleans ^Sffil„^tcrey and by thetr^flrQm, 
The Loire ; alfo up the Seine by^^ouen from,. : lb 

that, by thelc rivers, the traders of Paris can receive heavy 
goods moft df the northern parts of France^ alfo from 
Lorrain^ .picnrrly^ Normandy^ and Hrittam^ at veija 

cafy rates. The Loire^ wiihr^t comparifon, theTSrgcft ri- 
ver in Franc: ^ and the farthefrS^vig^ble, and on which^land 
the largell and capital cit*.L\s\of the kin^^dom, Paris ex- 
cepted j coe-Lys thcii wines down*‘?rofn all the wine-mak- 
ing provinces :o and, in ‘return, fiirni/fies thofe 

countrici ,v;t!i all iicc'-fTary coruls for the merchants and tra- 
djib « i jhofe parts 'Fhe PJjonc^ an inland river of a long 
courl’c, takes in ihe Scan a*nd the Doux from Burgundy^ and 
the Durmics from Dauphinc^ and fupplies alj the province of 
T ''ng.ied^Ct as well as Burgundy^ and the Swifs cantons, with 
I’i'jrcharidize fiom all parts of the wor(d. The Garonne docs 
tht* frfuie in Gnienne^ Gafeoigne^ Pol^ouy and French Na» 
zinrri\ Jiut the home-trade of France^ which well deferves 
ouri».gard, is their coaftlng trade by fca, in order to bring 
the produdt of the fouth pans of France to thofe of the 
north, for the fupply of the gre?R city of Pe&iSy and of all 
the tioifhcrn provinces \ and this, >indeed, is a very confider- 
^ble, as well as material part of their trade ; and, next to 
the co.ll trade of England^ is, pcrl^ps, the greateft article of 
its kind in Europe^ and employs more fliips and more peo- 
ple. 7 'he principal ports for«this commerce are^he cities 
of Bourdcaux and Rouen ; but many other places fhare ia 
the tradc^' y the w^, both in the out-loading, and in the 
.The fir ft mips are loaded fxBoterdeaux wicti wines 
fruits of all forts, and all otboc^proJuds of the fouchern 
^rovisces ; and there fettii^ out in a fleet, and under con-* 
fvoy,^ in time of war, flop zi* St.Martm'^^ and the IJle of 
Rhee, Here they are Joined by the fiiips from Rochelle^ iaden 
alfo with wines and fruits of .^1 kinds, as well as with corn, 

^ which the adjacent count;: Applies. Hence they proceed to 
* th^<tva»?‘ of /lrif/rf%',*and anchoring ZK Belleijle^ are joined 
by another fleet from Naittes^ Sherran^y and £/. MaSy laden 
with white wines, brandy, and corn ; though generally the 
fliip^from NanteSy &c. take case to bt ready for the convoy, 
and to be at Belize before them, li^e fleet tthus galbered, 
fometimes even during a war, make up from 1 50 to 
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'*200 fail,, and they proceed to the mouth of the SAm^ The 
ihips defigned for the trade of Parh put in at Havriy and» 
taking the opportunity of winds and tides, make the beft^of 
^l^eir way up to Roueuy while the red feparate for their ref- 
pe^ive ports, as Caeriy Dieppey St, Valeryy Bolognsy Calais^ 
Du iti^rky &c. thefe are thc^ief posts where they unload. 

their loadin^^^Tdelivered in this manner ; and, 
from thefe p^ces the wines are difperfed over all the northern 
provinces of France and the Netherlands ; /or Dunkirk being 
a free port, all the merchandizes deftined^/Qtt 4 »^%!K<^rrr, on 
1>oard thaN« coafiing-vefTels, are dlfperAld 'from Dunkirk by- 
the (anals and rivers with y^v^hich that country abounds. 
Nor is this coafting- trade ojody thus conlidorable in one fleet, 
but it is paffing and repaj^g all the year, efpecially in the 
autumn after the vinlag^ ^ 

It would be cndlefs to enumerate the cities and towns 
which fupply Parisy with their manufadfures ; but though 
the commerce of this royal city ia mighty confidcrable. yet 
being no fea-port, it is not the center of the im.:- of the 
whole country, ♦as is the cafe of LondcUy and 

feme others of the principal cities in EuiQpe\ nor is it pof- 
fible to be fo, the extent of the country being fo exceeding 
great. However, Paris being the moft populous city in 
Francey thcie being, as computed, near a mi l ion of people, 
and near half as many more in the adjacent towns, for ten 
cv tv/clve mi^es round it j this great confluence of people 
mud ncceflarily caufe a proportionable accumulation of pro- 
vifions and merchandizes, brought as well by the Seiney as by 
other rivers, from the remoted countries in France, And 
though there is no trade ok malt in Francty which makes (b 
great an ^rticlc in the corn trade of Englandy the French y 
drinking little malt liquor tht%ughout the kingdom ; yet, as 
the French urually eat more than double, if not treble the 
quantit]^ cf bread, in their ordinary way of diSSiiJjian the 
knglijh do, fo the quanti^l^f wheat and barley may rirclbA;,i^- 
,thing in proportion, and, j^ha^ near equal to that of bott* 
wheat and mult in Englandy coipdering the number FCo-\^ 
pic in both countries. The quantity of corn produced there- ' 
fore in Franccy in a plentiful year, be extremely great ; 

and then they fupply Germcf^y Pwitzerlandy Genevoy and fe* 
Ycral other parts with corn : yet, • 

hot or fummer happ*bns, thiir crop is injured, and a Tcttr- 
city enfues ; and the)rare leis able to fupport the want of 
Corn than other counties, and are much more oppreflTed on 
fijch c^cafions than the En^ijjh would be, who, bavirij; fo 
pteniiful a fqppTy of flefii^ roots, and malt diquor, are able 

to 
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to live with the lead bread of any . nation in Europe, In ' 
thefe times of fcarcity in France^ the greateft quantity of corn 
brought to Paris comes up the Seine^ being imported at 
Rouen^ and other ports not far from that river, from Eng- 
land or Holland ^ or elfe at Nantes^ and brought up the Lofie 
by the canals beforemetnioned 

There is another centre oftmacd commerce 
which has not an immediate communication With Paris by 
water, ex^pt by a^very long circuit, and that is in the 
fouth, p arts of France^ and the centre of this 

trade may be placco^ Lyons : for Lyons^ is featec^iftin fome ’ 
refpeAs, in regard to commerfli^, like Paris ; it is nearj^y at 
the fame dif^nce from the Tea, aVd upon as great, or rather 
a greater river, though not fo happily navigable as tliat part 
next the Tea, by reafon«of the violence of the current, and 
the weaknefs of the tides. As the navigation, however, 
refpefls inland commerce chiefly,* it is happily fupplled by the 
canal of Martigues^ fo thac»there is no want of larger Ihip- 
ping ; and, for goods of foreign importation, 'they are con- 
veyed by the ports of Marjeilles in Provence ^ Sfnd that of Cette 
in Languedoc^ fufHcicnt for that part of the trade. The con- 
fluence of the Soane and the Rhafne^ Which meet at Lyons^ 
gives an advantage of inland navigation to that city, from a 
very great extent of the country round. The firft receiving 
the river Doux from Burgundy^ and even from the frontiers 
of Alfacey commands all the trade pf that part qf France^ till 
they come fo near the Loire and thy Seine^ that a fmall voi- 
Cure by land makes a communication that way ; and the ma- 
nufadfures of this part of France are conveyed, by either of 
thefe rivers, into the north parts cA^France^ and to Paris it- 
felf. Nor on the wellTide is it above eight leagues, till meet- 
ing with the waters of the Lo^y a navigable flreain in the 
Gevandan, which runs into the Garonne^ their goods are 
llkewif^- conveyed to Bourdeaux by water, and from 
thpil?e by fea, not only to P«y>**but to England \ alfo 
rf Holland^ and moft othcr,^art^ of the world. Next to / 
/be Soane and thzDoux^ whi$^ particularly maintain a trade 
^ith that part of Burgundy called the Franche^Conipte^ 
the navigation of the Rhofne brings to Lyons all the 
commerce of the city and UlM^f Geneva^ and all the adja- 
'cent whence there is a great and 

corf/^t return of trade, erpetially ffom the city of Geneva^ 
which particularly manages the reft of'^the trade from aH the 
Swifs cantons, and brings to Lyons abi^ndance of manufac- 
tures" as well from Switzerland as from the Rhine^ by the 
navigation of thS Aar and other rivei» \ wher/by Geneva has 
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• ' ^ communication with tfhc Vppir-Alfaa^ Sttabh, and OthCl- 
parts of Germany. AHOj by the Durance^ a large river, and 
though vei^y rapid, yet made ufeful for part of its channel, 

. the trade is fuppHed into Dauphine and Provence^ even to the 
nfpuntains of Pignerol^ and thence to the Po^ and by that 
liv^into Piedmont and It m^y be here obferved, in 

that t^^f^tance from the rivers ^oane r.r.;! 
lihfne to the Loire^ the Seine and the Garonne^ by which the 
cornmonication is niain!ained with Bourdeaux^ Parisy 

and other parts of the kingdom of the trade 

of that^^icy not fo difficult as it woulif otherwifc be ; and fo 
again, for Lyons receiving tMb Turkey raw fi’k, and Italian 
thrown filk, &c. is likewi*^ eafy from MarfeilUr to Aviy^mriy 
where it is embarked the Rhofney or trom MarfeilUs to 
jMartiqt/es. T'iiis commodioufnefs 'or inland commerce is 
exceeding beneficial to Lyonsy and renders it a city of very 
great confequence to the kingdom ; for, as Paris is to the 
north of Franccy fo is Lyons to all the fouthern provinces, 
as Dauphinty Provenciy all the Upper -Langucdocy Burgundy y 
or the Francht Comte y Neufehately and slKo Genevay Savoy y 
and the Swifs^ Cantons, By the fame inland navigation, the 
city of Lyons drives a^Vefy confiderablc trade in the woollen 
manufaflures made in Languedoc y about NifmeSy Beaueoirey 
and other places ; and which are brought up the Rhofne at 
the proper feafons, and fold at the fair at Lyons. In like 
tmanner, th6..wines of Burgundyy and of Champaigns alfo, 
are brought down the Same and the Doux to Lyonsy and fent 
from thence to all the principal cities of Languedoc and 
Guienne, ‘ 

Foreign ^2 now confidbr how the kingdom of France is 

trade of iituatcd .in regard to its coafts for foreign trade ; and how 

{f'rancc. extcnfivcly (he carries the faftie on in EuropCy Aficy Africay 
and America. The French coaft in the Mediterranean fca 
begin? oppofite to Perignany which is the firft city on that 
fide, under the /V^/7£l{«^^verftinent ; and the firft poHs. in 
France y on this fide, th<vt>f no cbnfequence, h ^oxt Vendee. 
Perignan is a frontier of RouJpPon by land, and of importance 
in cafe of a war againft Spain on which account th^ 
French have made it very The fca, on the coaft of 

RouJJSllony and onward to Mo^diery is c alled t he gu1ph of 
Nar- Narbonne. The city of Narbome fo# 

i'oniie. the fiisHhing that grpat work of a navigation betwewthe 

two Teas, that is, the joining the Cantabrian and the Medi- 
ftrranion fea together, by a canal. This work was fet on 
foot hy Lewis XIV. a prin^ born for great undert&ings. 
It w>8 fifteen' ye:!rs in^ompleating, from i%66 fo j88i, and 
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cqfl: an immenfe fum. All difficulties were Turmounted ; val- * 
lies vvere filled upy mpuntaina and hills levelled, and the 
* boara continue to pal's and repafs with great eafe, for the 
benefit of commerce. Between the river Jude, and the 
mouth of the Rhofne^ there lies, parallel with the led, a lalcp 
thirty miles long, and from thf^to five .broad, exteniing 
fiatn the river Uraut^ and the citj^f Jgde weft^ alii\-ft^f> "" 
of the Rhojne eaft. Jgae is a fmall city on the 
river £raut, ’ The pprt is fmall ; yet they have fome (hipa, 
and T h rjr^Tr^ jinjjiii a nd oil i and, within thefe thirty years, 
their trade has mcTe^dd. In the middle of this IaI^ there ^ 
is an opening into the Tea, v^ich makes a very good pore 
called Cette\ Here (hips of buroM iifiay come in i and, the 
royal canal being^carried on hQtt> Narhanne to Jgde^ the 
merchandize, which is brought from Italy to be Tent* by the 
canal to Bourdeaux^ is generally landed at Cette ; and thence 
carried, by the lake to Agde^ and put on board ba:^^es for the 
canal. 

Between Cette and Marfeilles^ the great river Rhofnel/isakiWtsi 
empties itfelf into the fea. The fame of th&^city of Mar-^ 
feillet for commerce is well known all over the world. It is, 
indeed, the only trading city and port note in the Ibuth 
of Frame. It lies about 50 leagues eaft of Narhome, The 
harbour is fpacious and good, and receives the largeft ffiips, 
though fometimes the biggeft are obliged to lighten their 
loading a little before they come in.. The city fine, large, 
populous, and rich, and is rendered fo particularly by its 
commerce ; the whole Italian and Turkey trade of France be- 
ing carried on here. Lewis XIV. as he well knew the im- 
portance of this city, fo he took it ibto his particular favour, 
and gave fiich directions for beautifying it, and for encour- 
aging men of trade and bufineS to refort to it, that Mar-^ 
fellies became quite a new city to what it had been. The 
key is faid to be one of the fined in the world, except 
tha^-il Seville in Spain. The fortifi^tions arc fo prodigi- 
oii^y ftrong, that no others fqarce ^ual them : by fea, no- 
■ can hurt the city, by land, it woulclmequire 

:?oo,ooo men to attack it in forni. But, after it was vifited 
^ with a plague in 1723, this cit^fufFered a great eclipfe, and 
its commerce decayed for ne;:*^ twelve-month unfpeainbiy, 

KOt a pafs or repafs, ncr would any 

naticoadmit them to come into thelr^ ports ; (b thet the 
poor were left to ftarve, and the faiiors perilbed miferably at 
fea; but it has fince furprifingly recov«^,red itfelf, and now 
daily advances in commerce. Tfie French trade to Itsrkey 
and Egypt^ as alb to the coaft Qf^^rtca. and. to all the« 
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' iflands of the Anhes^ centers at MarfeiUes* They have alfo 
a confiderable trade to Venice^ Genoa^ Leghorn^ Naples^ and 
Sicily \ and they have confuls at almoft all the iflands and 
ports in the Mediterranean^ MarJeilUs being the only city of 
F^-ance for trading in thofe feas ; but above all for the Turkey 
trade in general, wherein^at^refent^ they exceed all other 
nafruns, anid have furpri^^^Iy lupplanted the Englijh, 

Toulon. TOULOA\ a port town of Provence^ is fituate 

of the Mediterranean fca, twenty- five tjfiLlles iouth-eaft of 
Marfeilles, It has the mod fecure and cy2££Win«^arbour of 
any porsriii France. Here the largeil fiiTps of the royal navy 
of France zxo built and flatiQfied, and here vaft*^ magazines 
of all manner of navaMlores and timber for (hip'i>ing are re- 
pofited. Here likswife ^re the fincil docks and yards, for 
the fitting out and furnifhing fhips,/of war, in the whole 
world perhaps. In Toulon^ there are academies for the ma« 
line guards where they are'* taught navigation ; and there is 
a royal foundery for cannon and mortars, and all manner of 
utenfils for cannoneers and bombardeers. They had in the 
harbour of Totdon^ when the confederates laid fiege to it in 
1707, fixteen firft rate men of war, eight fecond rates, 
twenty-four third rate^, and fix fourth rates ; all which the 
Englijh had very probably taken, if the Germans bad not de- 
tached 15,000 men to Naples^ which were intended to con- 
ilicute part of the army to fprm that fiege. From hence to 
she coaft of ^tce^ and th^ frontiers of the dominions of the 
duke of Savoy^ France a^brds nothing confiderable. 

The ifles of Hieres lie ofF the coafi, under the weft part 
Hieres* of which there is a good road for the largeft Ihips; and 
where the Englijh fleet Iky many months in 1744, and block- 
ed up ihf, French and Spantjh fleets in the harbour of Toulon ; 
and, on their quitting that harbour, the combined fleets were 
engaged by admiral Matthews^ before whom they fled to the 
coaft pf Spain^ and would have been deflroyed, if he bad 
not been deferted by ck.Ccof the Englijh admirals, andi!c;'e- 
s ral of his captains : but. On tl^. ihore, no towns of note, 
portrofilrade, are found, till^e come to the cape W 
iihes^ on the eaft-fide of which lies the city of Antibes^ the 
laft in France. It lies at eke bottom of a fmall gulph ; but 
the harbour is not very good, is the trade confiderable. 

On the coaft of France^ from ^ii mnVuft In and^ 

from thertce to St. Sel^lian^ arc 

Dunkirk. DUNKIRK^ once a very formidable place for flrength, 
and terrible to all Europe \ but its fortifications were deftroyed 
by the treaty pf Utrecht^ anti being fince in a great nibafure 
rpinftated, wera*f\gaii> to undergo the fam(l face by the lace 
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treaty of Paris. Nothing fupports this town at prefent, but % • 
its being a free port, and the neighbourhood of the city of } 
which being a rich and great city, and for its wealth J 
and number of people, called Little Paris^ has no other porr 
but that of Dunkirk to carry on its trade at. / 

CALAIS is the caftern moft jown of the antient kin^orn Calaia • 
and was once a vePy^onfiderable plac^^eing* 
^^““itei^ed for between the cro^^s of England and Frame j 
St jibing capable of receiving (hips of burden, 
unlefs in the fmuggling way J^y fmal^ 

I, 

is a large Ipwn, and (lands on th^ (ea- Boulogne, 
~ river is fmaii, is*no port of any confe- 
XL ^ large bay bearing its own name. The 
channel is her^lmi)^ miles over, reckoning from about 
Romney in Kent to the bdttom of the bay of Boulogne. There 
are fome merchants here, and it is particularly Eminent for 
the manufaduring trade, but highly injurious to Great Britain 
for one article of it, the bringing of Engltjh wool over from 
Romney •Marjh^ \ti Kent \ a trade, which thcr*/Vvxre^ find lo 
much their account in, that they have long experienced 
it to be their intereft to give great encouragement to the 
Englijh fmugglers} and all the vigilance of the government, 
which has been remarkably fevere upon this occaiion, has 
not been able to put an efFedual ftop to it, though it is cer- 
tainly of late very greatly checked.^ As Romneyf AlarJl) is thei 
place where it is ordinarily (hipped ^(F, fo this town of Buu^ 
logne^ and the coaft all along the bay, from Boulogne to the 
mouth of the Soane^ the principal river of Picardy^ is the 
ufual place where it is brought oti Ihore. *Nor have the 
French the advantage of the Englijh wool only, but jt is ob- 
fervable, that they have conftAily many Englijf) workmen 
among them, cfpecially fuch as we call in England niafter- 
manura^lurcrs ; and thefe being brought over f xom E^land 
by influence of extraordinary r^vards and encourage- 
ir^nts, and having the Englijh \<roo! to worSc on, have j 
^ught the French to a prohcfli^cy in the woollen manufac- 
^ry, that may in time prove the ruin of the like trade of this 
'Kingdom. ^ 

DIEPPE is a fine town, the beft for trade next to Dieppe. 
Dunkir kjor^ i ha pa»’*‘ French coaft. Before the late 

war, ‘tficy had in particular a dbnfiderlble trade to NezijSound^ 
landy and to the French fettlements in h/Jrth- America. Their 
(hips often unlade at llavre^ in the Seigie^ for the conveni- 
ence of fending their cargoes up the river to Rouen and '^Pa^ 
ris. However, vAen they arc unladsn, ^t^ey'* come with 
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.more eaCe into the haven of Z)/V^p^ to lay up» -where thcf/ 
have water enoegh when they are in, and are laid fafei The 
• feamen of Dieppe are accounted the bed Tailors in France. 
ftouen. ^ ROUEN^ being the fea-port to Paris, becomes of courfe 
^ great, lich, and fiourifhing city. Its trade is extraordinary, 

, aAt'J^confills of divers branches, in refpeA both to its foteign 

. as as home parts, efpevrally in the linen and woollen 
manu^adturcs, and in tblf latter more eminently. It 

f jrcat trade with Ireland, particularly for leaihe/, 
ow, and other produ£ls of that country.*' t.I*j^coaf^’''g-trade 
has bee*>. already mentioned. '^^hr-iia' 

Havre- HAEkE-DE-GRACE ftapds at the mdutli\of »he Seine, 
de-Gracc. ^nd "is faid to be the pprt to the city of R(}uen,^s Rouen is 
.to the dity of Paris, the merchants^ here la^^n|/v{> their (hips, 
which s^re too large to go up fo far in t.h'b vJ^r. It has the 
moft confiderable (hare in the hlhing-trade of any port in 
France, principally to Newfoundland, the North-feas,'and for 
the heriing-hihcry, not only in the channel, but on the 
back of the fands ofF Tarmouth \ and fincc the French king 
laid high duties on the Tarmouth (iih, they have wonderfully 
improved in curing them in the Tarmouth way, to our no 
little detriment. ^ 

Caen* CAEN is the firft port beyond the mouth of the Seine weft. 

It is a fmall port, but a pretty large city, and, having a commu- 
nication with the Englijh channel, does not want commerce, 
though not to the advantage, of England. 'Fhe navigation 
. -of this coaft^* as far as tb^ ifland of Alderney, is fafe and eafy ; 
•afterwards there is need of good pilots. 

St.Mado. ST. MALO is a city of commerce, and inferior to none 
UtiTX France basin the Qcean. The ibad for (hipping and 
the harbour, are fafe and convenient, which, with the com- 
modious fituation, open to^,.the Britijh channel, make it a 
place of the bed trade to France on this coaft ; the mer- 
chants here, particularly in the wars of queen Anne, were fome 
of thb richeft in all prance, being deeply embarked in the 
South fea trade at that tune. In our late wars with Ft. nee, 
their privateers have proved a great grievance to us^ by . se- 
quent captures of our mercliaot-ihlps. It was before tt e 
laft War a flouri(hing place of trade, efpecially for the New ’ 
feundland fiihery, alfo to Mintinice, to ^ebec, and, indeed, 

, to moft of the French coloniel : 7 ,^erica. jfijs fituate in 
the Ijpttom of a large bay, extending from calffe^'Z';:: Hogue 
to the Seven- Jfies, after which the land falls away to'^cape 
VJhant. Between ^befe lies the town of 
JMorlaix. ^ORhAIX, at’lhe meuth of a river of the famq name. 

« It is large aii4i)eautifulj full of people oiyii Uade, the port 

good. 
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good, tht chajnne) dci(^P5 and of above lOO tons come 
up to the key.. The bcfl printing and writing paper in Frame 
is faid to be made here. In fine^ the increafe of commerce , 
has greatly increafed the wealth, the fplendor, the happihefi 
of the place, which are ever the invariable effefts of it. J 
BREST is a place of confequence upon this coa(l,^.V^ngBreft. 
t^^largeft and moft capacious road and harbour thit/France 
of on the ocean. It is^lfo the bed ddfended, 
ara latelt h'&^ur Jn France. Here the French ffeets are ^ 
oftenticS^Vl^i^vpy though the greateft of their of wa( 
generally go'iO T^lan. Here are warqfsoufes maga- 
zines t'olSyup naval (lores for loo fail of (hips of q^ar of 
the line, ailtd forVe of eighty and nirftty guns have b^en built 
here. year 1690, had a royal navy at Breji^ 

equal, if not iupentn.^ to all the naval power of* England 
and Holland united. It oitered them [battle, which they de- 
clined. The inlet of the Tea, which forms the harbour of 


Brejly is very large, the waters every way deep, and the an- 
chorage good. 

T HE next place of coiifequence on this cdliit is the mouth Mouth of 
of the river Loire. The towns of note on or near the Loire^ Loire, 
below the canal of Orleans^ and befoi% it comes to Nantes^ 
are Orleans^ Blois^ Amhoife^ Tours^ Saumur^ and Angers^ all of 
them large trading cities. No country, except the Nether^ 
landi, can (hew feven fuch cities, on the banks of one river, 
under one fovereign, and in fo fmgll a compaf^of territory.* 

ROCHELLE^ on this coaft of ^he ocean, is a confide- ^ 1 «i 
rablc port of trade, though unfortified, for reafons too well 
known. This city was once the ftrongeft in the whole 
kingdom, and, on account of itf opulence* and fplcndor, 
for years the bulwark of the French Protefiants.# It fup- 
ported their intereft in the civi/ wars in France^ during five 
kings reigns, and at length defended itfelf with almoft in- 
credible bravery and refolution, againft the whole poifver of 
FrofreiCy the French king, Lewis XIIT/^fieging it in perfon : 
ny would the Rochellers have been reduced at Taft, if we may * 
mdit Riftory, had not the Lyetchy though Proteftants, and 
pome Englijh (hips too, been hired by the French to matter 
their fleet, and deprive them o^ffiftance by fea ; whereas 
they were before matters of *!ie fea, and all the naval power 
«of Frisco tvr.3 not able* to match them. But their fleet be- 
ing)B»ten, and the pfomifedVuccours^ the Englijh Atiling, 
cardinal Richelieu contrived a fea-wall to be made, and car- 


ried it on with invincible induftry, to^block up their har- 
bour. * Thus being deprived of all relief, they^ were obliged 
to fubmit, by th# extremity of famim, hQ ,^900 people hav- 
Mod. Hist. VoL. XLIll. ing 
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' 0 ins periihed herc» in the year 1628, want of bread. 
( Though Rochelle on this occafion loft all its privileges, tlie 
[Proteftant religion being banifhed the place, and its forti- 
fications demolilhed, it continued afterivards, and ftiil doesi 
t^e a place of confiderabie trade, full of wealthy merchants, 
commerce extends to moft parts of the world, but 
efpeci^y to the IVejUI^ies^ Martinico^ St, Domingo^ 
^uebec\ before the late : from hence alfo was^ 
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part of fhe Newfoundland trade carried o(^, an 
^f The French Eajl-India'^ ^ 

ufe of Kmelle as a port, though not alM^ , 
of chdr mips from IndtOy and for difpoftng o£ tnedj^argoes. 

PORlf LEWIS is a® harbour defer vingwr iVotice, and, 
if it had flood on the north part of Frwd/w^m Normandy^ 
or Picardy^ would have been worth a MftgdTSm itfelf ; but as 
it (lands on the coaft of Brittany^ to the fouth of Cape UJhdnt, 
where France has many godd harbours and fafe roads for 
as well for war as comtnerce ; fuch as the har- 
boms of Tlrejl^ Rochelle^ Nantes^ Bourdeaux^ &c. and , the 
roads of Belieijle^ St, Martin^ and others 5 this makes 

P^^rt Lewis the lefs re-j^arded. It is, however, populous and 
rich, and has many whlthy merchants, efpecially fuch who 
trade pretty largely to the TVeJi-Indits\ and being a good har- 
bour, is like wile a ftation for part of the royal navy, and for 
the (hips <»f the French Eajl India company. 

• A^//iVT£S ilands thirt)^ miles within the land, upon the 
riO’.th bank of the which is here a very fpacious and 

nolle river, has a deep and fafe channel, and makes a fine 
Jijibour. It has a flour i(h''ng trade, both domeftic and fo- 
reign, few to?^,ms ill Frlhice outdoingdt. The great expor- 
tation oleines' and brandies from hence are the capital con- 
llant articUs uuoa which KShies chiefly depends. It is fcarce 
credible to conceive how confiderabie the trade is, both of 
brandj^s and wines together ; iafomuch that it is an ufual 
thing to ttc 2 or ^oc^il of fliips in the Loire at a 
taking in wines and brandies. ^ 

There is no port of any ^nfequence between ^ocheli 
and the river Citiromie^ nor upon the Garonne^ except 

BOURDEAliX^ which^^orty miles up that river. This 
is an exceeding lar^e and po^jgus city, and is fo fpread by 




vineyards, as to be accounted not lefs than 


^ , twan^j^niie^ 

long. • The tide flo\^s quite up to (lie city of Bourakt^x^ 
and brings Ihips of good burden to the very key. It ftands 
on the fouth of the ijver Garonne, The trade here is chiefly 
fer wine, and that in fuch prodigious quantities, that* when 
our trade open, it had bc^n ordinary to fee 

4or 
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4 or jOd (hips in the river at a time, loading wines for 
England only, and for other nations many more. Hence 
came the clarets and ftrong wines of France^ as thofc of 
Fontacy Gravesy FrontiniaCy Caveacy &c. being the names of 
the vineyards, or of the towns where .the vineyards are, the 
wines taking their names from the towns, or from the per- 
epns who own them. They have alfo a confiderabhjr 'traffic 
JVeJh Indies y as particuftrly lo the Frenth fugar 
colonies in Americt^ and they have many fugar" balcerl, which %. 
has bright. a great trade for refined fugars/both ac 
home and abroad. 

BAYONNE the laft confiderable town in the Bayonne, 
dominions^' It :s an ancient, fpaciOus, opulent, and popu- 
lous city, liarva ^great trade both in France and with Spainy 
and with many ociti.r parts in Europe. Its fine harbour in 
the mouth of the river Adour reaches into the very heart 
of the city, and is fo deep and fafe, that the largeft (hips 
come up to the very meachants doors; and thc"^ entrance 
into it is fecured by a ftrong caftle, regularly fortified, 

Bayonne being a frontier both by land and fe^ for it is within 
fifteen miles of the frontiers of ^pain. 

Thus we have ften how Francey By its fituatlon, has the and 
advantage for commerce of all the nations on this fide progrefs of 
globe, Britain excepted. 7''o the prodigious number office tradeof 
their people muft be joined the temper and genius of thePr^^nce, 
nation: they arc vigorous, a£liv(^ induftriou^, and even 
trade as well as war, an enterpr^zing people. So greatly 
have they incrcafcd their trade fince the tre^tv of Utrechty^^*”^' 
that they now carry their wines anJ brandies into the BaU 
ticy where formerly the Z)/r/tAfcnt^he n in Pfoliand bottoms ; 
and the French bring their naval ftorcs from Livs^uiy Pruf 
Jioy ^x\6PeterJburgy\n French 0[\\^^y where before that tre.ity no 
French {hips had fcarce ever been feen. The Ham Towns now 
havelittleornofharcin furniibing France ironand^oppei:, 
wj^^h timber, pitch or tar. The French alfo now trade with 
j^vedeny as other nations do, and to Dantzlcy and have greatly* 
^cre^ed their commerce u^RuJpOy as well as their neigh- 
bours. With all thefe advantages of fituatlon, extent of 
land, and numbers of people, ^ance has laboured, from the 
beginning of its com mere#* /under two difficulties, which 
• rendered it next to im)x>lfible to produce any confiderable 
i^i'e manufa£lureS| unlefs Thefe diTfl|culties could effec- 
tually furmounted. T'hefe were the want of a competency 
of wool, and of filk, the two fundaipental articles in the 
general manura£Iures of fuch too, which the 

Frenchy from thS a£Iivity and indufti||[| .t]»tr people, were 
well difpofed to fall into ; but wan ir'g thefe fundamental 
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natural produAioni in. ample quantitka, fuiFered the 
couragement many years^ with no little affliflions for they 
fell into the filk manufadlure to a very great degree, en- 
couraged by the Italians^ when the Fnnch were mafters of 
the Milaneft^ .in the reign of Francis 1 . and though they 

S r Aik in Italy and Turkey^ as they ftill do in fome 
yet all the fouthern parts of France^ efp ‘ 
^acnguedoc^ Lyonnois^ and part of 
>yed in the manufa£lure of fill^ aiul/^Ratw im- 
it, fpreading it into Champat^ id^^n to 
This was from about the 1520. But at 
French conquered this difficulty. By the means 
of fonte Piedmontefey who became fubjedls France after 
the feizureof Pigneroly in the reign of * 'XIII. they 
firft began to plant the white mulberria^in anguedocy and 
part of Provence ; and, nourilbing the filk-worms with un- 
ipeakable induftry, and being greatly encouraged by the 
court in the reign of the late XIV. they, after many 
years fpent in the firft experiments, at length brought the 
fame to perfe£lipn, apd produced the filk itfelf in good quan*- 
tides, which is now become a natural produce of Franciy as 
it was before of Piedmsnty and other parts of Italyy who 
originally borrowed it from the Afiatics of Armenia and Grsr- 
giay as the French did from them, and as the Englijb mod 
certainly might from them both, and effe£lually eftablifli 
t)ie fame in oij^r colonies on the continent of America, But 
it has not proved the ianje in France with regard to the pro- 
duce of wool, which as to quantity and quality is far from 
being equal to that of England and Ireland in general. The 
Frenchy a vigihint and in^proving people, being fenfible how 
deficient ^hey were in the article of wool, obtained Iheep 
from England and irelandy they had wool, in order to 
try the poilibility of raifing wool, by the means of our 
iheep, as good in quality, and as large in quantity in general, 
as ourVool is ; but hi^erto they have been difappoinied, 
« though it is faid there is at prefent in Normandy anoitln 
grand attempt on foot to accqmplilh this defign. We arl, 
apt to flatter ourfelves with the impoffibility ^^ereof, yet we 
may one day find ourfelves n^aken. The examples brought 
from our bull-dogs, hounds, ated maftifts, all which are faid 
to alter their nature upon change of climate, fuppofingMthefe 
things^to be matter of fad,^do not, perhaps, afibw^My 
thing canclufive witfl re^A to the article of iheep. w e 
ftiall not, however, epter into the philofophy of this matter $ 
mr viipuid it beqome be inftrumental to let fuch 

rivals into a was it in their power. Cer- 
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tain it is, tliit Wanu flill labours' under the want of this 
eflhntial produdion, to the degree that we have it* They 
have wool, indeed, of their own growth in great quantities, 
lince the fuccefs of their woollen tnanufadories ; and in 
fome places, as with us, it is better than in others, as *n 
Utkt Upper Languedoc^TPoiSlou^ Guienne^ and thofe p^jvincq^ 
towards Burgundy \ but theibeft has been fai^i not to 
cJclaliAed for near fo eftimable a manufacture al ours is 
in gai^i^ral, A:.eitlwr will it mix or work with th^! foreign 
wools fo wcS^t^.^^ftaple being too Ihort, and the/wool itMf 
weak, and not fufficiently ftrong to bear the fevd^al needful 
operations of combing, carding, fanning, and weafing, to 
that perfection which ours does ; fo that the manufactures, 
when made c'f thv^beft of it, are thin, flight, and pot of that 
fubftance, duration, and beauty, as thofe made of the Engltjh 
and Irijh wool. Yet this disadvantage by nature has not 
difeouraged this nation from attempting the woollen manu* 
failure in every branctf^ for, fince they have not wool fo 
good in general as ours, they have been long determined to 
have our Englijh and Irijh wool, whicH beinV properly mixed 
with their own, or properly workec^by itfcTf, they have had 
art enough to impofe their woollen manufadures upon fe« 
veral other parts of Europe^ even for Englijh fabrication. 

This fupplying France with Englijh and lrifl> wool was firft 
brought about by the indefatigable endeavours and profound 
policy of their great minifter CMertj to whSm we owe that 
pernicious trade of owling, as [if is called, or the running 
of wool from this kii^dom into France. He iirft fet the 
poor to work all over J^ancey in cwnbing, fpinning', weaving, 
and dying of wool and woollen goods. And what was (bon the 
confequence of this ? the F^ch king faw all Ris fubjeds 
cloathed, however indifferently, with the manufactures of 
their own country, who, but a few years before, bought 
their cioaths from England^ or, wj^ich was worfe, -it fecond 
’Sind from Flanders and the Dutch. This comipercial my 
^iftef alfo decoyed, by rews^rds and encouragements, Englijh 
f .ariifts into every part of France it was found moft 

proper to eftablilh thefemaryjfjCtures ; and there they taught 
the people fo well all the feveral parts of the manufacture, 
and the French were fo apt to learn, and fo dextrous and 
chparful in teaching each oiher, that, in a few ycjrs, they 
^rould do without Englijh inltrudorf. Being thus able to 
furniih their own people, to clothe the nobility and gentry, 
nay even thclcing himfelf,«for wear nothing 

that was not t^e manufacture of hj^^n'j^bjeCts ; they, not 
onltfin a few years, excluded the ^^\jh woollen manufac- 
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* tures from their law, but began to turn their 

eyes abroad, aftd prepare to rival the Englijh'\n all the fo* 
reign mztV^tA Europe^ as in Spain^ Portugal^ and Italy ^ as 
alfo in Afm and Africa^ but erpecially in Turkey and Barbary. 

cffcA thfs, <the great Colbert took thefc meafures : he firll 
inforlhed bimfeH; of the feveral forts t)f the Britljh maim- 
fa£ture^fold in every for^n market, of which he had pie^ga^ 
and patErns brought him ; and he erefled particujar.tv^j^iad 
for making thefe very goods ; and, what^wa^ anotij|j; ma- 
ftcr-ftiolKt of politics, he wifely encourajgd^be merchants 
to exporfthem, by caufing credit to^ be^^cn them out of 
the piij)lic fiock, that is» by the king, even< till the return 
for thefe .goods came home. This was particularly done 
with the Turkey merchants at Marfeilles^yho had credit out 
of the royal treafury till the returns of their (hips from Smyr^ 
na and Scan/ieroon; by which politic encouragement the 
Marfcilliam firft fupp] anted the EngUJh in the Levant trade, 
wherein wc are too fenlible ihtfy have furprizingly in- 
creafed ever fince. 

Having thi/? far given a pretty ample account of the 
French commercial concerns, we lhall noyv confider the in- 
habitants as to their fiiftory, and fomc other interefting 
particulars. 

prigin ef Th£ want of literature, in the' eailier ages of the world, 
rirFrcnch has made it extremely difficult to dHcoVer the origin of na- 
tions. The beft that can be learnt of that of France is 
that it was peopled after the flood by thepofterity olGomer^ 
the eldeft fon of Japhet. Thefe growing numerous compofed 
many nations, to whom rile Greeks and Romans gave the ge- 
neral name of Galli or delta. Under that name they were 
known in the time of Tarqu\nius Prifeus^ the fifth king of 
Romey and pollefled a country of very large extent, compre- 
hending not only all prefent France^ but part of Italy alfo, 
as far «s the river Rubicony which falls into the Adriatic fea 
between Ravenna and Itiminiy and all that part of Genits^ 
*and Belgiumy that lies within the river Rhine. The^j^ 
remained fubjefl: to the Roman from the tiqie of 
Cafar till the Franks or French entered it.' Thefe were 2l\ 
warlike people of GermanyySnho poiTefled all the country 
that lies between the Rhine and the Wefery and from the 
German ocean in the flqfth^.tp^he river Maine in the fouth. 
They 3bnfiftcd of the^iations of the Sicambriy Brulferiy SHEjy 
and Cherufeiy who conquered the country beyond the Maine\ 
and making thodianlu of tl\p river* their feat, gave the 
uam^lf Francenii’^^J^ Country; now called fo. The firft 
tiotice of them ItNkJ y/ under the denomination of ^ran\sy 

'' is 
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U in the reigns of Valerian and GalUnm^ about the year of 
Chrift 260 ; after which they are frequently mentioned on 
account of their plunders and pillage in G^»/. Conjlantine 
Gr-eat took their king;: Afcaric and Ragaife prifoners, and 
expofed them to wild beaft.s, for having violated their faiih 
in making war againft the Romans. 

About the year 412, the Armoriciy who inhabited the ma- 
^rjtime provinces of Gaul^ as FlanSers^ Picardy^ Ni^mandy^ 
and Brittany^ revolted from the Romans \ they were j pined by 
the Pfitnks^ hy that means poiTclTed themfelv^y^; of the 
German and Betgk provinces of Gaul^ which the Romans 
were forced to grant them. Soon after this they cnofe Pha^ 
ramond for their king. He reigned «ten years, and liad his 
feat in Gaul ; but about the time of his death, the Romans 
beat the Franks out of Gaul again, and took from^hem the 
lands they had given them ; which Clodion the fon and fuc- 
cellbr of Pharamond endeavoured to regain ; but he was 
beaten back by th<^iid/;f4» general. was fome 

years without undertaking any thing, having chofcii for 
the place of his refidence the caftle of Pifpcxg on the other 
fide of the Rhine ; but hearing by his fples, that there were 
no garrifons in the towns of the Bel^ka Secunda^ now the 
territory of Rheims^ he fet out immediately with his army, 
and keeping his march fecrer, made himfelf mafter of Bavay^ 
Cambray^ and fpme other neighbouring places. 

MEROVEE fucceeded Clodion^ In his t^e Attila kii^g 
of the Huns invaded Gaul with a pumerous army ; for the 
rdief of which Merovee joined his forces withthofe of Aetius 
.the Roman general, and of Theodoric king of the Vijigothsy 
.who alltogether fell upon Attila^ a/td in battle killed 200,000 
of his men, as hiftorians report, and drove him oqf of GauL 
Aetius^ who was the great fupport of the Roman power in 
Gauk was foon after malTacred by Valentiniany who himfelf 
was killed by This put the Roman afFai|jS into 

fu;ph diforder, that Merovee had time^o extend his conquefls, 
tyhich be did over all Picardy^ Normandy^ and part of the* 
^fle o^France. His fon Childeric took Paris^ Orleans ^ and fe - 
vcr^l other cities, and cftabliflieJ the monarchy. Clovis 

his fucceflbr freed the French w.kolly from the Roman power, 
and gave the name of France to all the country that reaches 
from the Rhine to the Loire. 

-^iFTER the death of ClovB the dominion of tlnemFranks 
»^as divided into two parts, viz. (T/iericky or the Kafiern 
KingdomyM^nk]^ corrfr]ftion Aujlrig ^x\d^AiijlraJia\ and 
IVeJleri^ ox theweftern part oT called Nmjlria. 

TbffH^mQX contained all Old FranceyJ^i^ tl'^ountry beyond 
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the which they had conquered, together with khiimtf 

Chabnsy Cambriy^ and Laon^ which was from that time^ a 
feparate kingdom, the feat of which was Mitz in Lorrain. 
Aquitaine was not comprised under the name of France^ nor 
Burgun^, even after it had been conquered, nor Britannia 
Armorica j at leaft the lower, as being <an independent ftate. 
Neujirta contained all the country that lies between the 
MeufeijaiL the Loin^ wnich was again divided into th^^ 
kingdotls. i. 'Of France^ the capital of^which wa^^er/x. 
g. Of Weans ; and 3. Of Soiffons. Jjhe French had 

afterwards fubdued the Vijigoths and Btif^ndianSy the king- 
doms ^f Aquitaine and Burgundy were etedled. All thefe 
kingdoms were feveral times united and divided, as the royal 
family happened to he more orlefs numerous. But the title 
of kings 6f France^ hiftorians have given to thofe only who 
rilled at Paris* 

There are reckoned threb races of thefe monarchs. The 
firft is called the Merovingian from Merevee^ who, putting 
alide the children of Clediony caufed himfelf to be chofen 
king, and fixeddiis regal feat in GauU This race continued 
during the reigns of nineteen kings, and ended in Childeric 
III. who being a ver/ weak man, was degraded by the af- 
fembly of the nates, and Pepin^ the fon of Charles Martel^ 
inaire of the palace, was eleAed in his ftead. With him 
begins the fecond race, called the Carlian, or Carhfvm- 
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The maire of the palace was an officer of great dignity 
and power. He was at firft chofen by the nobility, and con- 
firmed by the king, and was intrufted with the management 
of all affairs oV ftate. 't'he power of the maires. became in 
time almrft abfolute ^ for b3^rearon of the weaknefs and fu- 
pinenefs of the kings, they increafed it as they pleafed, fo 
that at laft it became hereditary. Pepin and his fon Charles^ 
furnaqied Martel^ both fucceffively maires of the palace, 
were in a manner kiftgs themfelves, during the reigns^f 
^ Dagohert II. Chilperic^ Clotaire^ and Thierry ; and aQ;er tK 
death of Thierry^ Charles made himfelf chief governor, wim 
the title of maire and duke of the French ; in which poftsl 
he was fucceeded by his fo^ Carhman and Pepin^ during an 
inter-regnum of fix or feven years ; and after the deprivation 
of Childeric^ Pepin obtained tlys royal dignity. * 

PAP/Af was fucc^ded by nis fon Charlemagne^ or 
ibe Greats an epithet the noble ^ adlions he pc’-formed very 
juftly deferved ^for^t was^he that coiAjVfS^fed barbarous 
inhabitants o^ northern parts of (^ermany^>*\ni efta- 

Jiliflied Chriftitnity^iH civil government among tk^^^fter 
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he had & 9 tttWit^WiifikiM^ the laft king of the Saxons'* He 
allb conquered the Bosi^ or Bavarians^ became king of Ger^ 
nuiny^ and in the pope’s quarrel carried his arms into Italy a- 
gainft Defidorius king of Lombardy^ who attempted to diminifh 
the papal power, and make himfelf king of Italy. Charles 
defeated him, feized his kingdom, and was crowned king of 
Lombardy. He alfo conquered the Saracens in Spain^ and the 
Danes^ and Normans^ who inTefted his own ceuntries* 
and w^ finally chofisn emperor by the Romans^ being xrowned 
as fuen on Chriflmas^dey^ in the year 800. Thus he eredled 
a new weftern empire, and made htmfelf the greateft prince 
in the world. But this mighty monarchy was in a litye time 
reduced to its former limits ; for hisKbn Lewis the J^eoonnair^ 
or Meeky divided the kingdpm of France among his three fons, 
the kingdom of Italy having been given during the life of 
Charles the Greats to Barnard the natural fon of Fepinj one of 
that emperor’s children, but vidio died before him. After the 
death of Bernard^ Lewis the Dehonnair^ having taken his fon 
Lotharius into partn^(hip of the empire, gave him alfo the 
kingdom of 7/4^ i his fqn he made Ung d Aquitaine^ 

Lewis king of Bavaria^ ^d Charles king of Rhatia. Though 
fome of Charles theGreat *3 poftericy Acceeded in the empire, 
yet his family degenerating, they not only loft that title, but 
Charles^ furnamed the Simple^ the great grandfon of Lewis the 
Debonnatr^ was for fome time kept out of the throne of France 
alfo, by Lewis and Carleman^ hi^baftard*brothers ; and after 
them by the emperor Charles the% Fat^ and by Eudes earl of 
Anjou ; and though he obtained it at laft, he could not enjoy 
it quietly, being forced to refign it to Rodohh of Burgunlfy^ 
who kept it two years, and after ms death tne fon of Charles 
the Simple was reftored. Byt his fon and gr?<idfon were 
difturb^ by Hugh Capet^ earl of Paris and Anjou^ and maire 
of the palace, defeended from Eudes abovementioned, who 
after the death of Lewis the Faineant^ or Laxy^ w^ chofen 
king by the aliembly of the ftates hlfld at Noyon in the month 
I’ of 988, and began the third, or Capetine race of the 

• kings of France^ which is ftill upon the throne. 

LEWIS IX. a direA defeendant from Hugh Capet^ and 
who, on account of bis various^xpeditions againft the Infidels, 
obtained the furname of St. Lewisj died in 1270. and left two 

• fons, Philip and Robert, 'J'he latjpr efpoufed AgneSj daughter 

fX yohn 111. fon to Hugh duke of Burgundy ^ by the heirefs of 
ArchambauJ^ figneur^Rgurion. This lordfliip coming thus 
to fop to ^ Le?\'is^ in right of his 

wifeSiraother,^he thereupon affum' qame cA^Bourbon. 

lily fucceeded to the crown atout 300 years afterwards, 

on 
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on the murder of Henry IIL the lad monarch of the houle 
of Vahisyhy fames Clement^ a Dominican friar, in the perfon 
of Henry king of Navarre^ who was the ninth in defcenc from 
Robiri count of Clermont^ and whofe claim to the crown was 
clear, as next heir male, all the other branches from the other 
ftock being extin^, and none remaining but women, or . 
princes defcended from the women, who by the Salic law can- 
not in|Krit the crown. Q'his prince, by the ftyle of Heyy^ 
IV. anl the Greats annexed to the crown of France^ Bearne^ 
Bigorrcy and the counties of Feix and Brtjfe^ which ^re his 
private patrimony. Being alTaffinated \ 3 f^RaiviUac^^ on the 
twenty-d)urth of May 1610, he was fucceeded by bis eldeft 
fon iJtwis XIII. whofe* foil Lewis XIV, born September 5, 
1638, fiftcceded him in the throne May 14, 1643, and was 
crowned ^t Rheims June 7, He died i, 1715, 

and was fuccecdcd by Lewis X V • his great grandfon, born 
February 15, 1710; for the dauphin, fon to Lewis XIV. died 
ofthefmHll pox, April 14, 171 j^^and^'hedukeof 
fon to the dauphin, died February 18, t fix days after his 
duchefs^ *rhev Icft^two fons, the eideft of whom died the 
8ih of Alarch following \ fo* that wh^^theprefent king of France 
was born, there were three heads between him and the crown, 
who all died within Icfs than a year. 

CbaraSer 'The French hiftory lince the acceflion of the houfe of 
andgo^ Bourbon^ which contains but four reigns, may be faid to in- 
wnment elude almoft all that need be known of the general hiflory of 
f^tbe ' Jburope, Henry IV. in to public affairs, was a great 
princes of and good prince; he loveo^his fubje£ts as his children, pro- 
the houfe ^oted trade, and maintained juiiice throughout his territories. 
«rnour- Jne^'ned to diAurbor injure his neighbours } but, 

rather contented with his own dominions, he was fo far per- 
fuaded, th^t a Heady and undkerable balance of power was 
for the common benefit of Cbriftendom, that in the latter 
end of his reign and life, be formed a defign to eftablilh it, 
and to At off pretences for wars in fucceeding times, by means 
^f a perpetual congrefs. In order to this, he thought it re-i 
quifite to Icffen the power of the houfe of Aujiria^ by dtpri\r-S 
ing itofthofe dominions acquired without any juft title in 
Italy^ which he propofed to have eroded into feparate prin- 
cipalities, as moil conducive to a general peace, and the com- 
mon benefit of the innabitants. But while he 'meditated 
thefe gifat and glorious ^rojedt for .the good of mankin^ 
and had allembled in fihampaigne a numerous army, wbi^^ 
was on the very point of marching w ;!. >^:Ac;cuiiur], 

a period was put tSfeisAys aifd fchemes by an iufam^s af- 
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faffin» in the fifty^fevemh year of bis ^e and twenly^fecond 
of his reign. 

LEH^IS XIII. his Ton, enlarged she royal authority far 
beyond its ancient and legal bounds. This was the great, 
the diftinguiflied charadler of |his reign. Before his time, 
the nobility were potent, and even the meaneft of the people 
were in fome meafure free; but at his deceafe the royal au- 
ibority had almofl fwallowed up allf and men’s fafettcs and 
fortunes, as v/ell as power and preferment, depended bn the 
will o^he king an^ his minifters. Yet fuch was the abje£t 
flattery, or rather ridiculous folly of thofe times, that his fub-* 
je£ts beftowed on him the (urname of ; as if he had been 
more careful in obferving the laws, and maintaining the an- 
cient and legal conftitution of France^ than any of his predc- 
ceflbrs ; whereas in fad, he did more towards deft^oying it, 
than all the kings chat had reigned before him. It. is true, 
this did not proceed fo^uch fr^m himfelfas from his mini- 
fter cardinal Richelie^ that minifter cojld have done 
nothing without the of his aqthority : and if he ha4 

preferred the welfare of^s fubjeds to thp pofiefHon of bound- 
iefs power, he would nevnhave given into his Ychemes. Car- 
dinal Mazarin^ the creature and diicifie of Richelieu^ purfued 
his mafter’s inftrudions, if not with equal genius, yet with 
much greater cunning ; fo that in the fpace of thirty-feven 
years, for fo long the miniftry of chefe two cardinals lafted, 
the defign of rendering the government of Fra?ice^ which jp 
former times refembled the other ^vernments *bf Europe^ an 
ablblute monarchy, was brought to bear, not more to the op- 
preffion and misfortune of thofe, who from being fubjeds 
only, were made flaves thereby, thih’n to the terror and con* 
fuflon of all Chriflendom ever (iiice. It may hence appear, 
that the perfonal charaders of^rinces are not of'^any great 
confequence in altering of governments. Lewis X[fl. was, 
in parts, very far inferior to Henry the Greats and yet he ac- 
quired much more power by liftenini^co the fuggeftioAs of a 
jninifter, who governed him, whereas his father governed his^ 
miniffers as well as his fubjeds. There are very great qua- 
lities requifite in a prince who aims himfcif at overturning a 
conftitution ; but paifive obftinacy is a quality not hard to be 
met with, and this conduded by a deiigning miniflcr will do 
the work full as well. ^ ^ 

j-tThe cares of his (u^^duoi^ LewH XIV. after the gonclu- 
Jfon of the oeace of Vtreeht^ were fuel? as ought to have been 
the were bent to fecure the fuc- 

ceflioa'^ the royal fam^ly^*and^o rcfi*re ‘oe trade ar\^ wel- 
fubjeds, to both vvwh he i.pp*eared liow very foiii- 
^ ' citous; 
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dtotis } AOr did he mdee luiy fcrupte of eonfeffing, diat 
ex^rience had convinced him of the error of bis former 
condud, and the folffes of which he had been guilty, in 
preferring his own grandeur to the good of his people, and 
the luftre of bis reign to the fafety of the ftate. Before thid 
period, as a king, .he was ambitious with refpe£l to his neigh* 
hours, arbitrary towards his fubje£ts, and boundlefs in both. 
With regard to the former, he had no tie'but intereft ; andv 
io the latter, no law but his will. He i^tirely fubvgj^d the * 
.conftitution of his country. He left the princes of his blood 
'without r power, and his parliaments without authority. The 
force jot his kingdom he rtduced to a ftanding-army ; the 
property of his fubjeflS he rendered precarious, and every 
rank of them intirely dependent upon the will of hfs fuccef- 
for, under whom the fame maxims have been invariably pur- 
fued, though with the fhew. ’of greyer lenity and modera* 
tion, the prince being naturally goo^. but weak. 

Antient The greateft lawyeri, and beflFhiftj^ians of France agree, 
that the power of ihfiC kings was ^jCiently retrained, not 
ficn tf only within ns^roweSr bounds than /c prefent, but, in reality, 
France, they were as much limited as an)rmonarchs could be. That 
in all governments, fu^preme and abfolute power is, and muft 
be lodged fomewhere, we find generally agreed ; that, ac* 
cording to the old conftitution in France^ this did not refide 
in their princes, but in the general ailbmbly of the ftates 
cf the kingdom, as in all (Other Gothic conftitutions, is cer- 
tain. But, as it was fouKd inconvenient to hold thefe gene- 
ral aflemblies very frequently, fo, to hinder the encroach- 
ments of their kings whye they were not fitting, part of their 
powers were tfansferred to certain committees, which gave 
rife to th^ parliaments of Fr^nccy and particularly to that of 
F,ife of the which was at firft ambulatory, that is, attend^ the 
of the king; but, in procefs of time, was fixed to 
mace, convenience both of prince and people. 

The antient prerogati^s of this afiembly plainly prove, that 
c as reprefentatives of the ftates, the fovereignty was rrally in 
them, for amongft others they had thefe three. Firft, they 
judged the peers and great men of the kingdom, over whom 
the king in this refpeS had no power; for in cafe they were 
fufpeded of failing in to the conftitution, they were 

to be tried by their equs^s, accoi Jmg to the known law of 
tbejcmgdom. Secondly, all tlie officers of ftate Rs|c 
their oaths in parliament; from, which it js J[!^anifeft, that 
fhey were bound not,m thcjcr(q?r6r tftWSBgi^ ll^fwore to 
^im m bis political capacity, ar/d' for the gieneral of 

0ate. Thirdly, tb (7 bad ';he right of regifteringf V^prov- 
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iAg) and promulgating the king’s edi^, without which tbqf 
h^ not the fanition or force of laws. Thefe inftances un-* 
queftionably demonftrate, that according to the GallU con* 
ftitutipn, their kings were not abfolute ^ but ail tbefe checks 
are now taken away. The aileinbly of the ftates is a thing 
no longer heard of; a^d as for parliaments, they are but 
fliadows of what they were, or rather, are now become the 
ikiftroments of that power they were infiituted to refi^ain. 

, Th£ liberty 6f the fubjed is entirely at the mercy of ^^AhfduH 
kingt^e imprifonsVhom hepleafes, without giving any 
count $ and, whenever he finds it requifite, appoints fuch^^^ 
judges for the trial of offenders as he thinks fit. The great 
officers of ftate take their oaths to and from him ; To thift they 
now belong intirely to the king, who appoints, rembves, ex* 
tends, or retrenches their authority as he pleafes. ,The re- 
giSering of edifis is becqioa.a mere matter of form ; the 
parliaments do, indee^)^ fometuhes remonftrate, but in the 
end the king’s will ai^ picture ali^s prevail. Thus it is, 
that the whole goverivnent of this nation has been, by 
the arts of cardinal Ri^^ieuj drawn id^irely . into the hands 
of the crown and its mincers, the utmoft pains having been 
fince taken to reduce it into fuch a ryftem, that this power 
might influence the whole, and keep every branch thereof in 
a ftri£f and conftant dependence. 

We have heard much of the Galilean church, and of State of 
freedom ; but from the time of cardinal Richelieu^ this free*/^ Gaili- 
dom is become a mere engine of Ifate, by the help of whicn canr/&«rc^« 
the king has fometimes made ufe of the power of the clergy, 
and at other times of that of the pope, to extend his own. 

It was with a view to this, that the proteflantsof France were 
in general expelled, by revoking the edidi of Nantz, Lewis 
XIV. was reiblved to make Drimfelf fupreme in "church as 
well as ftate, the true reafon why he would admit of no dif- 
fenters *, and he and his fucceftor have carried this into exe* 


cution, notwithftanding the nominal^' authority of thb pope, 
which was often made ufe of by them, and cannot now be , 
turneS againft the king. The clergy of France^ are, how- 
ever, a very great and confiderable tody. They confift at 
prefent of i8 archbifhops, and J13 bifbops, all named and 
appointed by the king ; who ha$^Jii|tewife the nomination of 
770 abbies, and of the nuns. 

THis muft give the crg^gikat inh'uence over that -part of 
'*^3 fubjeflsr formerly th% leaft attached to it. 

The ordirS^' from the tenths of the cl^frgy, 

amou nt to 1,200,000 Im^per Annum i bcfidcs which, in 
affimblics of thA clergy^ free gifts arc focon* 
^ ^ ftantiy 



flantly e^t’^Aed even in times of peace, that this addidotfal 
revenue is computed annually at two millions ; but in time 
of war ihc extraordinary free gifts render it much more. 

Ci<vil and As to the civil government, the king has a great council 
foUtical Qf and' twelve parliaments, befidcs other courts, fuch 
as Generalities and Intendancies, 'for the management of 
ments. revenue ; of the former there are twenty-fix, and of the 

latter mote. As for the^po1i:ical government, it is managed 
by feveral great councils, or rather comjnittees of ^uncili, 
of which there are at prefent four, which are ftiled the coun-* 
^cil of ft^e, the council of difpatchcs, the royal council of 
finances,* and the royal council of commerce. The' firft civil 
officef in France is the chancellor, and the only officer that 
is not removcablc at the king’s pleafure ; that is, he cannot 
be removed without being brought to a trial ; but the king 
may, and frequently does, taj^<^ tl^.^als from him, and put 
them into the hands of ai^uttter, witKahe title of keeper and 
power of chancellor. J' here is goner^y a perfon at the head 
of the mlniftry, eithe^i with or withept the title of prime- 
minificr, and up:h mbre or lefs autlwpty, as the king pleafes*^ 
For the management of public aiF^s, there are four princi-^ 
pal fecretarics of ftate^ for the feparate departments of fo- 
reign affairs, domeflic concerns, war, and the marine. The 
principal officer of the revenue is the comptroller-general of 
the finances, who has under him a multitude of intendants 
:yid other offigeis, fubje<S jo the diredlion ot the council of 
finances. 'I'lie ordinary i^rcvcnuc of the crown is generally 
computed at fix millions flcrling ; but in time of war a 
much larger Turn is levied. 

Mili/arv the cc^lefiaft^cal *and civil government was moulded 

efiablijh^ t’l the compafs of two reigns, into fuch a form as made the 
mant. French wholly fubfervient to the purpofes of the crown ; fo 
the military eAabiifliment, as it now ftands, was intirely 
the work oi Lnvis XIV. for, before his lime, a few compa- 
nies of guards, and fcAir old corps, as they are Hill called, 
^ were all the Handing troops of France. It was by the help 
of his Handing army, chat he gained fo many and great ad- 
vantages over his neighbours, and annexed feveral conquered 
provinces to his dominions; which, at the fame time, afforded 


him an opportunity oMncr<^(}ng the number of thefe regular 
troops, and of covering Kis frbtr .^s on every fide with abun- * 

dance^of Hrong fortr^^s. ' 

Reflexions ^HE grandeur ot ihe crown^ whfeflTw Ttfi j^ me imprS^ 
on the pt»ety is in that counny filled thfeiutj ^fti>M?^ppears to 
' be th« ultimate aim of the /^^^/miniHers ; not the 

wife regulations that luve bf(^ made fince the acfiSj^tf’Oc 

^ ^ the 
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the Bytory . 

the houfe ef Setirhtf^ France linay vie with, am) even furpala 
in the peifet£iion of its polfc'e, all the other ftates of Europe : 
but to fpeaic impartially^ it is, indeed, oii keeping up this 
fpirir, that the peace and fafety of the government, as it is 
now adminiftered, depends ; and it 13 impcHible for the 
French court to drop .her influence abroad, without mani- 
feftly hazarding her quiet at home; fo that to French 

monarch fiaould adhere flri£lly to treaties, and rclinqiiifli all 
views upon bis neighbours, is to expert a golden age ; a thing 
that rnay be wiihed* even by the wife, but which fools them- 
felves can never hope to fee. The French power was at it^ 
greateft height at the time Lewis XW. made the^peace of 
Nmeguen^ or a very little after. All the fucceedin^ wars 
exhaufled that nation prodigipufly, though its views* in Tome 
tneafure, mighty have been ferved by them ; and if #ve confi- 
der the the lad definitive treaty of 

peace, we cannot helr^ayingyatlnisit her glory or grandeur, 
which occupies fo m^^h cares asd attention, was fcarce 
ever eclipfed to the d^reo it had bee* in the late war : her 
armies were beaten in t.^ry quarter or^.he globe ; her fleets 
funk, (battered, and captive, and her public credit was 
almoft expiring : fo that whatever he^refources may flill be, 
it is certain, the advantages (he enjoyed before the war will 
hardly be recovered in a courfe of years. 


C H A I' V. 

Of Italy, a»d Switzerland. 

• • 

JTALY is bounded on the wc^: by the Alps^ whi^i feparale „ , 

it from the adjacent provinces of France \ on the north it 
is likewife bounded by the Alps, and on the eaft by the do- flf 
minions of the houfe of Aujiria ; on the one fide it is ^afhed jtajy. ^ 
by the Mediterranean^ from the counfy of Nice to the coafts 
of the kingdom of Naples ; and on the other by the Adriatic^ 
and tne gulph of Venice ; a narrow (fcreighc divides it from 
the fruitful ifland of Sicily, which, however, has been in all 
times reckoned a part of it. From the frontiers of Switzer^ 
to the extremity of the kjn^i^pllO. , ^ 1 . Cop ies, it is about 
' 750 miles in length ; the ftbrni?^ the duchy of 

Sewoy, to thofe of thede^rtfbns of*t]jc ftate of ^ewVe^which 
;ts ptorg fe'flrggffflft^bnut 400, though in fome parts it is 
fcarce a ^ 

The ibil and climate, imm^rent parts, are as oppoflte as ^ .. .. 

be imagined. In ^^itzerlc^d^ and* the county 

* “ the * ^ 
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the ,GriJinii tbe mountaina are aa high as in anf pait of 
Eurypi ; the earth barren^ and thh air bleak and fliafp ; the 
plains of Lombardy again are juftly ftiled the garden of Eu-- 
ropij ^s well on account of their fertility, as the ferenity and 
pleafantnefs of the climate ; in the dominions of the churchy 
and in the kingdom of Naples^ the be§t in fummer is excef- . 
five, to which, however, they are indebted for the richeft 
fruits, ;^nd the moft odonferous flowers, as well as oil, wine, 
filk, and other valuable commodities. There are few coun- 
tries in the world better watered than 'this, in ref^A to 
'Springs, rivulets, fmall and great lakes, as well as large, ri- 
vers. T^ius bountifully dealt with by nature, it has alfo^ 
from ttie ingenuity and^ application of its inhabitants, beeii 
efieemed' the mother of arts and commerce, in refpe£t to the 
reft of Efirope ; its reputation is ftill fo high >with regard to 
the firft, that the tour of as the neceflary 

conclufion of a ^polite edi^tibn)^ ahj,' in reference to the 
latter, though the trade p Italy i^ nov^ nothing to what it 
was, yet tbe ports Leghon^ Naples^ and Venice^ 

to fay nothing of tkofe in Sicily^ fi%ake ftill a very great 
figure i and derive vaft advantages 'o the fovereigns in whofe 
dominions they are fivuated. Bclides all this, the feveral 
countries of Italy have fuch funds of natural riches, and the 
people are fo happy at improving, as well as inventing manu- 
fadures, that they ftand in need only of fome favourable 
jun£turc to revive their antient fpirit, and to make as great 
a figure as thetr anceftors JBid jn comparifon with other na- 
tions. 

T HIS great and fruitful country of Italy has been, as high 
as hiftory records, either ^ihe feat of empire, or the theatre 
of war. I{ was then in the fame fituation that it now is, 
cantoned Sut into various litbe ftates and republics, all living 
indiftruft, at lead, if not in war with each other. The 
Roman commonwealth changed the face of things by fwal- 
lowing up all, and rostLing herfelf the head and miftrefs of 
^Jialy. The divifion of her empire proved the ruin or it, and 
the provinces adjacent to Italy being loft, the barbarobs na- 
tions that conquered them very foon became matters even of 
the imperial city of Romei divided Italy once more into 
ftparate principalities, all which have been extremely fub- 
jedk to revoIutiofr«,*'iDtildt7&e8^k;«q^ theJuperior power of fo- 
reign ^vaders, and as "often from Ihe cflfefl:s of intelUne 
commotions ; ib that rfo hiftory is 

fequently more capable of grati@:il^«aiiMfity, Siid^fixing ac- 
tciniof, than that of \bk coud^. 

^ r 





. Thbkb U no .kind of goveirnine|it fubfifting in any part y 

kuropty of which fplnething^of the like kind is not to be 
foiind in Italy^ As to the fovereignty of the pope, it is pe« 
culiar to this country, being veiled in a fpiritual perfon, and 
yet altogether, a temporal power, cxercifed as abfolutely, 
and, as is generally fujjpofed, with morh policy, than in any 
other monarchy. The dominions of ihofe two crowned heads 


(for as yet there are no more) that J:e within i(s limits, are 
thofe of his Sardinian majefly at one end, and of the*king of 
the Vjuo Sicilies at* the other. I'he duchy of Mllan^ once ^ 
the lafgcll and richcll in this part of the world, togethev 
with the duchy of Manlua^ and its dependencies, tbelong to 
the houfe of His imperial ^ajelly is con(i4#:red as 

one of the Italian powers, not only in that capacity*by which 
he claims a title..^ paramount to the greatcll part, if not the 
whole, but particularly aj^fo sys grand duke of Tufeany, The 
infant duke of Parma of a fettlement, com- 
pofed not only of thCiC duchy, anu^of Placentia^ which was 
the patrimony of his anceilors by;,ihe mother’s flde, but 
likewife of Guajialla, ^lis ferene highpefs the duke of Ai!?- 
dena holds that duchy and Reggio^ together vAih the duchy of 
Mirandpla \ and befides thele, thcr% are Tome other leller 


princes who would take it ill if they were not iUled fovereigns. 
The republic of Venice is an unmixed arillocracy, ilill vene- 
rable for the wifdom of its government, as heretofoi^e formi- 
dable by the extent of its dominions, as well as a great na- 
val force. The republic of GenA is an arilldbracy alfo, bht 
not quite fo pure as that of Venicf^ The Swifs cantons, the 
Qrifons their allies," and the ciiy of Geneva^ are fo many dif- 
ferent republics, each having its particular iorm of govern- 
ment, but oA'ing their llrcngth to their conTcderacy, which 
r.endeis them truly great and fojanidable. There sBe, befides 
thefe two free dates, thexlominions of which arc furrounded 


by thofe of fovereign princes, to whom notwithdanding they 
owe no obedience, or even homage jjthe drft of which is the 
commonwealth of Lucca^ in the neighbourhood of Tufeany^ 
and the latter the republic of St. MarinOy in the midd of the* 


pope’s territories. Such is the diftribution of power in Italy ; 
and in fupporting this didribution, and maintaining each of 
thefe princes and dates in their refpeiSive rights, fo as to pre- 
vent their encroaching upon overborne 

by^a. foreign force, con^ftS ^he prefet^^^^on of the balance 

allBthefe dates feparately, 
iic&rmn^ to their didl 4 }.^^^ytprnments, beginning firft with 
the dominions of the kin^^^'i^rdinidt 

Hist. Vot. XLUI^ ^ , 
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Dmiaiptu Tbs dominions of hb SanBtmui mi^ftjry confidered ib 

•ftitiiagiviks of Saricyt and prbics of PutbiuHtt have been atwaya 
Sardi- regarded as the key of /mfy* on the fide of Front* i and in 
latter times this prince has been juftly looked upon as the 
natural inafier of the balance in Itefy. Not that hu domini- 
ons even now> when by various acqaifitions they .are become 
much fiiperior to vvhat they were under any of hb anceftors» 
qualify him to give law th his neighbours, or even to fecure 
bimfeir from the bad efFedls of a general alliance againft him ; 
but upon the fcore of its being hb intereflTto afieS pe^ ra<^ 
filer than war j and becaufe while he remains firm to hb own 
intereft, reafon and experience fliew, that he will never want 
allies idilling to give him all the affiftance he needs for the 
prefervatibn of his own territories, and maintaining that fy- 
llcm upon which their fecurity and his oi{mi grandeur muft 
always dcmnd. His dominiM^ arid contiguous to it, 
confift principally of PieJomtti kmt\^Sifin 6 ts acquired by 
conqueftor treaty: Sam* and the.'fland of SarJinio; of the 
laft we fhall fpeak in oUr account of the European iflands. 

IKedfflont. PIEDjMONJ'A»\ioaaiei on thefeaft by the duchies of 
, JkBlan and Montferrat : 1 ^ the territories of Genoot and the 

country of Niuy on the (outh ; by Htgh-Dauphinfy and part 
of Sawjy on the weft; and by the duchy of Atjity and part 
of the Jl^lanef/y on the north. The river Po divides it into 
two parts. Its length, from north to fouth, is about 130 miles, 
and breadth fropi eaft to we^, where broadeft, about 94 miles. 
It reaches from 43 deg. 25 |nin. to 45 deg. 50 min. of latitude, 
and from 7 deg. to 8 deg. 30 min. eaft longitude. It is a very 
rich and fertile country, and one of the moft pleafant and 
plentiful in all keJy. It {froduces great abundance of corn 
of all forts^ wines, and fruits in great variety ; alfo hemp, 
flax, faffron, mulberries, to {bed great quantities of filk- 
wormsj filk here being a great manufadure : and aftbrds be- 
ftdes gjod ftore of cattle, fqme metals, and, in a word, 
identy of every thing fiiMbr man's ufe and delight ; and it is 
to well peopled, that the Italians are wont to fay, that thp 
duke of Sa^ has but one city in Itafyy 300 miles in ^bom- 
pafi. 

Savoy. duchy of Samp it fituated between France and Itafyy 

on the weft fide of the >f/»^ .bpunded' by the lake and terri- 
tories of Geneva bn the f*ini^Switttrland and Piedautk 
'on theaaft} by anotbtst ^rt of *Pudn igHt and Da s^ini on 
t^ fouth } and by Frenehe Cemptf and TiJiyjSSi 
It U a banen country, ^ioft fofcte moft part incumbered 
wiftithc high t^ld mountain! ‘^nbe ^Ipsi however, there 




focM Trubful v&iliet,. pioducing com, w!ii«i tud 

fruit I and they have large herds of cattle, and abundance of 
game, venifon, and wild fowl, in their mountains, and plenty 
of filh in their lakes and rivers. Their greateft misfortune 
is, that they lie open to the incurlions of \}[it French i and 
. whenever their prince js at war with that kingdom, Savoy is 
firft made fenfible of the ravages of the French troops, and 
ufed as a conquered country, chough, upon every treaty of 
peace^ it has hitherto been reftored. ^ 

T H£ commerce* of the dominions of his Sardinian ma- Comm rci^ 
jefty was heretofore fo very inconfiderable, as to be (Qwfalcencerm. 
worthy of notice ; but by degrees, and -under the* two laft 
reigns more erpeciaily, things have been much changed. 

The ftaple commodity of Piedmonf is a kind of fllk^ndifpen'- 
fably necefiary in many manufadlures, and his Sardinian ma« 
jefty has put this under regulations as to make it rife to 
the higheft amount poflible. c L'C Englijh alone have taken 
off the value of 200,000^1.- of their raw filk annually, for 
feveral years ; but their crops of filk-worms are fometimes 
deftroyed by ftorms of hail, called the plague of Piedmonts 
The navigation of the Po enables the inhabitants of Turing 
and the ^acent country, to carry ocf a confiderable trade to 
Venice. There is a little, and but a little traffic ftirring at 
Alexandria and VilU’-Franca* Befides ail thefe, his Sardinian 


m^efty has gradually and fticntly pofteffed himfelf of all the 
paflages by which the inland trgde is carried on beCweqp 
France and Itafyj and having it by^his means in his power to 
lay what duties he thinks proper, derives from thence an ad- 
ditional revenue ; which is not onlv of great coniequence in 
itfelf, but the more fo by keeping flie neighbouring ftam in 
a kind of dependance, through fear of the injuries he might 
otherwife do the commerce of ftieir fubje£b. Ntnhing can 
be of greater importance to the trade of the Britijh nation, 
than preferving the balance in Italy \ which, if loft, muft 
neceflarily throw all that valuable bAncb -of commerce, in 
which^we have at prefent fo largest ihare, and from which« 
we derive annually a confiderable profit, into other hands, 
and, which is worft of atl, into cte hands of the French ; a 
thing agitinft which we have as reafon to guard as a 
trading nation, as the king of SajrMnia himfelf has caufe to 
oppofe, as fiir . as groMh French^ out of 

rc^rd tohisownTafety/'^i% fui£(;|jently (hews, that oir* 
if*terefts are r^aDj^mutual, and that tmre is nothing of po- 
liticai art in, the expediency of fup{mrting this monarc li' 
i^ainft:;aU hts.jnemies> th^glt at a large ^pence tpoar-^ 
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THEODOlUCi 'of the Gttbst give theoauatry of' 
m dukes Pieehmf to the Herulii after he had conquered the fainou$ . 

^ Savoy, Odeacer^ and ftrippcd him of his dominions in Italy. The 
ww kings Heruli being afterwards fubdued by the Lombards^ Aripert 
^Sardi* king, made a prefent of it to the fee of Reme ^ . 

but as it lay too far from that metropolis, and the grant was . 
not confirmed by any of that monarch’s fuccefibrs, it. fell into 
the hands' of the kings ok Italy ^ of the hQufe of Charles the 
Great. Tlmias^ the fon of Humbert III. and after him Pe^ 

* ter^ furnamed Little Charlemagne^ the formdir the fevenchf and 
the latter the tenth earl of Savoy^ made themfelves mailers 
of the grdateft part of this country by force of arms ; the 
one in the year 1210, and the other in 1259 ; fince which 
time the ddeil; Ton of the houfe of Savey is (filed prince of 
Piedmont.^ The marquifate of Saluzzo was afterwards an- 
nexed to it by the marriage of ajdayghter of that family with 
Charles I. duke of Savoy^ in the ye? 1481. 

This family is, according to the generality of genealogiib^ 
defcendcd from the famed Figuardoy king of Saxony^ in the 
year 636 \ which if true, it muft have preferved itfelf ever 
nnce, that is, ifpwards of 1100 years, in a continued feries 
of heroic princes, without ever vitiating or interrupting their 
pedigree. They are accordingly ranked among the greatefl; 
princes of Italy y and their family has given birth to no lefa 
than five emperors, and four kings. But wc need not, *for 
our purpofe, afcend any higher than Vt^or Amadeus II. the 
father of his pfefent Sardiruan majefty, and who, in his life- 
time, was efleemed one or the greatefi captains, as well as 
one of the ableft politicians in Europe. His whole ftudy 
was the balance^f Italyy *which he pe'rfe£Ily underftood and 
fteadily purfued. His fituatton made this requifite, his pe- 
netration (brought this very (rarly to bis notice, and having 
once conceived its importance, it became his rule of adion 
to his life’s end. He fucceeded his father duke Charles-Ema^ 
nuely iff the year 1675, tand that by a very furprizing acci- 
dent. He was then a boy, and had juft began his exercifes % 
iris father, wdio bad a true forefight of his great quauties, 
vi^s extremely fond of him, and coming one day to fee him 
ride, the young prince had the misfortune to be thrown from 
horfe with fuch violence , t hat thofe about him cried out 
he was killed, 4 )^itt^Jlyej^Charles*Ernan to fuch 
. » degree that he fainted bpori tbe^fpot, a nd die d in a ffi¥ 
da^s of the fright. His mother, the chlCtMk-dowager pf 
Savoyy governed his dominions duriog the minority of yiSlor 
Amadeus \ and when b% had ^ttj^ed to an age fit fqf mar- 
riage, me negotiated a match fM him with tlft Infaijitgii . vyhoh; 

/ .r waa’ 
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wts tfien dlamied heirefi of thd’ kingdom of Pertugalt which 
was carried fo far, that the duke de Cadaual came with a P«r- 
Utguffe fquadron to Nice^ in order to have carried his high- 
nefs to Lilbon. Biit the young prince, fufpeding that he 
might lofe his hereditary countries, and poffibly mifs of the 
foreign crown he was Peeking, changed his mind fuddenly, 
and DrokeH>fF the marriage. Some time after, he efpoufed 
Anna-^Maria of Orleans^ the eldeft daughter of Philip o( Or^ 
kansponly brothea to the late Lewis XIV. by Henrietta^ 
Maria^ daughter of our king Charles I. fo that he becamw 
nearly allied to our royal family ; and his fon, the prefent 
king of Sardinia^ is the firft princg of' the Reman Catholic 
line, after the heirs male of the houfe of Stuartf but ex- 
cluded from this fucceffion by the A£h of Settlement. 

It was in virtue of this marriage, that in the t>eginning 
of his reign the duke of Sdivej went into the meafures of 
France^ and, at the inftigation of Lcivis XIV. began a vio- 
lent perfecution againft hR Proteftant fubjeSs in the vallies, 
about the year 1685, which threw his whole country into 
blood and confufion. But it was not long»before he per- 
ceived his error, and that nothing couid be fo fatal to a prince, 
as depriving himfelf of a great part of his fijbjedis. He was 
alfo convinced, that the French monarqh meant him no bet- 
ter than the reft of his neighbours ; and therefore, when the 
firft grand alliance was formed at the Hagucy in 1690, he 
took care to be included in it, and ventured fcf far as to ftalfe 
his dominions to preferve his independency. 

His dominions fufiered greatly in the courfe of the war, 
but at length he happily extricated •himfelf fjpm all the dif- 
ficulties he had laboured under. In 1706, affifted by the 
allies under prince Eugency he Attacked the Fremd^ in their 
lines before Turiny beat them, and, by a Angle victory, re- 
covered Piedmonty and faved Italy. The very next year he 
invaded France in his turn, forced ttjp paflfage of the Var^ 
inarched directly through Provenciy and formed the fiege of 
Toubmy which, though it mifcarrM, he continued the war* 
with his own forces, and obliged the French to keep an army 
on that fide conftantly to prevent his irruptions, which weak- 
ened their forces clfewhere^ and convinced them he was no 
contemptible enemy. 

At the conclufion of thti y-eaty of Vtrechty the late queens 
Anne infifted upon the ceffion to him%f the kingdom^f 5f- 
cilyy and took care that the crown of ^patny the heirs of PhU 
lipV\ failing, (hould be'.^ncaikd upon this prince. France 
jr^ftored to bihi*4he duchy and the county of ATiVr, 

and yielded to him likewife inipcrpq(oity, the valley of Pra^ 
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with the forts of Bettes and the^ vs^^ 

Ovjr, Bardmacbe^ and Chotiau-Daupbint\ bur, on the other 
hand, he yielded the valley of Barcelonma to the crown of 
France^ His moft Cbriftian majefty likewife confirmed the 
ceffions that were made by the emperor, of a part of MwU 
firrat^ the provinces of AUxandria and Faleniia^ the coun- 
tries between the Po and the Teftaro^ the Lomelin^ the yalley 
oi and the equivalhnt that was to be given for Vigi^ 
vamjco. ^ 

^ All this contributed to make the king of SUHy^ as be 
was now ^iled, a very confiderable prince ; and he would 
have foon become liiuch more confiderable, if he had re-* 
malned^lqpger in pofleffidn of Sicily^ where he began to make 
himfelf very agreeable to the people* But the Spaniards^ on 
the one hand, could not endure that he foould keep that 
iiland, and the late emperor, Charles VL on the other, kept 
up his claim to it, and refolveiQ to take the firft opportunity 
that (hould offer of re-uniting it to his kingdom of Naples. 

In this dilemma, his beft meafure, he judged, was ftriking ia 
with his old allies, who about this time concluded the qua- 
druple alliance. All Ije could obtain was the exchange of 
tUily for Sardinia^ whtcb, though a very great lofs, wai 
better than nothing ; but in a little time h feemed very doubt- 
ful whether he would be able to obtain even this, the Speh 
niards making tbemfelves intirely maters of that ifland, at 
the fame time « that they attacked and conquered a great part 
of Sicily, Thefe events paSed in the year 1718, when the 
affairs of this monarch wore but an indifferent afpeft, till 
Sir George Byng^ having c;£itirely deftroyed the Spemijh fleet, 
put ft in the power of the Imperialite to make tbemfelves 
maters ofcSicify ; and fo far ohecked the ambition, and hum- 
bled the power of the Catholic king, that be was once more 
content to abandon Sardinia^ which, in oonfeoucnce of the 
alliance beforementionc^, was delivered up to yi^ier Amadeus^ 
who bore ever after the title of his Sardinian majefly, and 
•continued alfo in pofleffion of that ifland, fituated very near 
his own dominions. It was very far from being an inconfi* 
derable acquifition, though certainly much inferior to the 
noble kingdom of Sidlyy which, for the prefent, fell under 
the dominion oC^Jh&jBmperor (paries VI. and continued la ^ 
jnany years after, till, iq. confluence of the refemment of ' 
his prmnt Sardinian aiajefiy, it was once a«ain recovd^ed ^ 
by the Bourbon family, remains flill, and is like to remain - 
in their poffeflion. « ,, / 

^As<oon as king found Mmrdf in fome' meafure 
tr|psu4 from cbofe tsojibles ^nd di^tes with which bis ' 
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feign itid been embarrefieiJs he fit about the ex^u«> 

tioo of a project he bad long befpie conceived^ in caufing 
to be ' compiled under his diredioD» a complete c^e, or body 
of lawsy for the ufe of his fut^dis, which he ordered to be 
publilhed in I723» and which^ in- a great meafure, he 
freed his people fronw trivial and vexatious fuits, and from 
running into a tedious length of fiich as were more neceflary. 
He had alfo prcye£ied other regulations, and Teemed wholly bent 
upoc^fuch meafures as might tend to the improvement of ^ 
bis country, and to better the condition of his people, when ' 
he found himfelf under a neceffity of taking a ve^ extract 
dinary ftep, which was the refignation* of his crown in fa- 
vour of his fon the prince of PiUdmont. He was* moved 
thereto from various confiderations, but chiefly from finding 
himfelf fo extraordinarily prefled by the emperor on one fide, 
and by France and her allies on the other, that he could 
fcarce determine with himfelf what fide to take, and there- 
fote inclined to make ai chafm in the government, rather 
than take cither, in hopes of gaining time for bis fucceflbr. 
Add to this, that being much worn with the continual fa- 
tigues of a long and aSive reign, he was defirous of pafling 
a few years in repofe with the counfifs Sl Sebaftian^ whom 
he married when a private man, and retired with her to 
Chamberry in Savey^ 

Thu refignation took place with great folemnity in Sep^ 
Umhef in prefence not only of the gr^^t minifters 
his court, but alfo of almoft all she nobility and perfons of 
diftin£lioa in his dominions. Charles Emanuel ll. his fon,. 
fucceflbr, and prefent king of Sardinia^ mounted the throne 
in the 30th year of his age ; but it was notsiong before the 
old king, at the infiigation oj^ the lady he hac^ made bis 
wife, but not his queen, grew diflatisned with his private 
condition, and began to form defigns of refuming bis dig- 
nity. The young king a£led a very wifi and diTcre^t part ; 
for there is nothing more cenaio^ thin that it was with the 
utmq^ relufiance and concern be took, by the advice of tha 
great officers of ftate and the nobility, the only meafure that 
wasJefc for him to take, that of confining the old king to 
his palace at Montcalier^ where he remained to the day of 
bis death, which was the laft day of 
ifiych year of his age. * His prefen^ majelty has iince fulfilled 
filh great hopes he had givcA from k'l’ tender years dT" 
making a mild and gracious, as well as gallant and wife 
prince. At his entrance? into |he go^^rnment he met with 
many suad uaesj^peffed croifi#, out he has hyppily cxsricated 
' bimfdf from them without blemifi^ to his charadl^rr, and 
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without prc§s;dice to his ^uirntniftraiion. In^ 1733, the dead! 
of Jugt^uu hing pr Eiland^ occafioning a. rupture between 
the houfesof Auftria and Bourbon^ he entered' into an offen- 
five and defenlive alliance with France, to which Spain af- 
terwards acceded, for reftoring the balance of power in Italy^ 
where he thought the houfe of Auftrick had acquired coo great 
an afcendancy. During the courCe of this war, he (hewed 
a reach in politics much^fuperior to his age ; but his beha- 
viour in the battle of GuaftaUa obfeured all that he h^^ hi- 
therto performed ; and the fplendor of Aiat vi^ory, which 
Vvas^'HXirely owing to his perfonal courage and condu£t, threw 
all his foAner great adlions into (hade, fince all Europe rung 
now with his praifes as^a hero. However, while this war 
was drawing to an end, he had a convincing proof of the 
bad faith nnd finifter intentions of the court of Frame to 
him \ for the Britijh tninidry having concerted with the 
court of Fienna a plan of peace, by which Tortona and the 
TorUmfe, Novara and the Novarefe^ together with the Vige- 
vanafeo, were to be detached from the duchy of Milan, and 
annexed for ever to Piedmont \ the French court, by a dan- 
dedine negotiation, deprived him abfolutely of one of thofe 
dillri( 51 s, and only left him his choice of the other two, in 
which (ituacion he preferred the former. Thefe prelimina- 
ries were figned OMcr 3, 1735, and were in every refped: 
favourable to Frame, injurious to her allies, fatal to the houfe 

Aujiria, an^ deftru£tive ^pf the balance of Europe. 

From this time forth, l|is Sardinian majefty purfued with 
the greated Headinefs his proper and original fyftem, of re- 
ftoring and preferving to the utmuft of his power, the balance 
of Italy, by prot'enting tttb incroachments of either of the 
two great families, whofe qui^rels have fo long difturbed the 
peace of that country, and, indeed, of all Europe. After 
the death of the lace emperor Charles VI. when Spain was 
determined to pu(h her pretenfions in Italy by force, and had 
alfo fedbred the affiftanAe of France for that purpofe ; both 
threats and protnifes, with all the addrefs of the abie(^ mi- 
nifiers, were employed, to bring his Sardinian majefty into 
their nieafures. But though his affairs, at this time, were 
in a very embarralled (Ituation, the queen of Hungary being 
pufhed to the utmqft i n Germany, and her forces weak in 
Italy, he rcfolvcJPtBTaEl in her favour. He defended the du- 
of ^ilan aga.inft zSianiJh lAvafion, reduced Modena add 
. Jmrandola by force, oofiged the Spanijh army, under the 
duke de Montemar, to j^etire toward* the frontiers of Naples, 
j^nd de(pated , all the attempts French ^yyd^Spaniards to 

, jfpnpuaie inio Piedmont.^ Thcfc exploits were performed In 
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174^ tliOBgh, towards the clofc of the former 

year, his enemies, by the dint of iiiperior force, made them* 
ielves mafters of his duchy of Savoy^ out of which he had 
driven them feme time before. 

In OSloher 1743, as the ftrongeft proof of his conftant 
•and unalterable refolutien to fupport the common caufe, and 
preferve the Juftrian dominions in Ualyy he concluded with 
the queen of Hungary^ and his Britannic majefty, the famous 
treaty^f fForms^ tlip only clear and explicit alliance entered < 
into daring the war ; by the eighth article of which be^-^ 
tained certain conceffions in return for what he ha^ ettfMy 
done, and in confideration of what bv that treaty he under- 
took to do, and which he afterwards moft' punctually and 
faithfully performed. 

In the campaigns of 1744 and 1745, he afFofded new 
proofs of his abilities, and of the fignificancy of his friehd- 
ihip ; and when the circumftan%es of the queen of Hungary 
allowed her to reinforce her armies in Italy in the fpring of 
the year 1746, his majefly very early exerted himfelf, and, 
by a moft furpriiing ftroke of military courage and condud, 
drove the French out of moft of the places they had taken in 
fais territories, and afterwards joining tne Auftrian army, IhuC 
them up in the city of Plaantia, This brought on the fa- 
mous battle of Rottofreddo^ in which they opened a paflage 
for a flight out of Italy^ abandoning Genoa to the refentment 
of her enemies, and retiring with •precipitation into Franc^^ 
whither they were Toon after foMowed by the allies. His 
Sardinian majefty took this opportunity, and availing him- 
felf of his good fortune, reduced Savona and Finals which 
remained in his pofleflion to the end of the wal. Thefe glo- 
rious and inconteftible proofs of his wifdom, vakur, and 
probity, received the next year a noble addition by the al- 
moft incredible vidory gained at ExilieSy by which the beft- 
laid plan the French and Spanijh gengrals ever formecL was 
intirely difconcerted, and the flames of war hindered from 
fpreaduig again into the heart of Italy, * 

By the 6th article of the treaty concluded at Aix^la Cha* 
pelliy he was obliged to reftore to the republic of Genoa, and 
to the duke of Modena, whatever had been taken from them ; 
lb that by this means he loft both Savf^a and Final, and 
^copfequently, all that had been ftipvlatcd in his favour by^ 

. the^reaty ohlf^orms, as to th€ laft mesaioned place'; bfft, by 
. the fame article, the duchy of Savoy, and the county of Nice^ 
were leftored to him by tne houfe of Bourbon, By the. fe- 
jjenth article, made a folemn refignacion of that ptre 06 
duchy of Placentia which had bciin Tyieided to him bjs 
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tte cmppffi^lipeeiiy by §ht tfe^ty befrore-meatioiitd. Birft ^ 
tho Sftdi Ibe pofleflion of all hit former acquifiitoiiat 

M well a$ thoTe that were left to him in confequence of the 
treaty of fForms^ were recognized and fecuted, and be like- 
wife obtained the general guarantee eftablifbe<tby that treaty 
for thofc provinces, as well as for all the reft of his donv- 
Dions wherever fituated, or in what manner foever acquired. 

T ]f£ territories of thib king of Sardinia are now the fame 
as they ftood at the conclufion of the geace of Aix-lf-Cba^ 
for he bore no part in the late war ; yet by the peace, 
he qbrained a confirmation ^nd guarantee of that part of 
the treaiy of Aix Id-Chapilh^ which eftabliibes his reverfion- 
ary titlceto Placentia^ dh failure of the male line of the in- 
fant don Philip ; or in cafe that prince or his ifltie Ibould 
fucceed the crowns of his family. lo the mean time, the 
king of France has engaged to pay him an annuity equiva- 
lent to the revenues of the tdlTrtcory in queftion, and has fti<p 
pulated to remit immediately the tiapitai fum of thofe reve- 
nues, on condition of repayment whenever the king of £er- 
dinia enters ii\ro poflcffion of them. In this manner, a (ub* 
je£l of difpute, which ^ might otherwife embroil Italy^ is*hap- 
pily fettled. His father, as we have feen, was obliged to 
accept the ifland of Sardinia inftead of Sicily : the duchy of 
Sav^9 principality of PiedmnU end county of NUe^ are the 
ancient patrimony of. his majefty’s family : the duchy of^ 
Mentferrat was formerly c annexed to that of Mantua^ but 
the houfe of Savey had aD old claim to it, which was revived 
when the laft,duke of Mantua was put under the ban of the 
empire, in 1708, when {be prefent king of Sardinians father 
obtained the inVeftiture of it from the emperor, which was 
confirmed to him by the pftace of Utrecht. Befides thefe, 
the diftridls which from time to time have been acquired at 
the cxpence of the duchy of Milan^ have augmented very 
coi^(|prably both tbejpowcr and revenue of bis Sardinian 
orejefty, and have alib^^ended his influence in fuch a oian- 
» ner, as to make his friendOiip very eflential to the fefety of 
bis neighbours ; fo that he Is juftly efteemed one of the raoft 
confiderablc potentates in Italy^ exclufive of his expeden- 
cies, which, if any of his family fhould conrm to mijoy, 
would render t hem one of the moft confiderable powers in 
JSarepe. - ^ . % 

king of Sardinia hr an ibfolute prince, and the erdwn 
'hereditary ; but the ndminiftration of the government, in the. 
feveral territories he polKfies^ is edhmitted to asmany coun- 
dk, flfid they gre governed by their refpcAwW' laws, where^ 
llw king does not intemofe. ^ 



Bifivryl 

TUkfift fitt»t«onibe lehreft P* tnd DcHa, is thecapPTuriib 
bit dpmintons,' It is- of o iqture fomi) threo milet 
i^udd^ fiiid admired for its fpaciout fquares, piazzas, and 
fireds,'" and particularly th^ king’s palace, which, for the 
beauty of the apartments, the ricbnefs of the furniture^ the 
elegant painting CaUnets of curiofities, and library, is 
fcarco to be paralleled; The chapel of the Hofy Handkerchiefs 
built of black marble, is'much admired : this handkef^hief, 
tradition fays, was grefented to our Saviour by a compaffion- 
ate virgin, as he was going ro his crucifixion, and 
viour having wiped his face with it, returned 
portrait imprelled on the handkerchief *in the mc^ lively 
colours. We thought it necellkry to be thus far escpflcit in 
regard to the dominioiis of his Sardinian majefty, becaufe 
we conftder him in the light of our faithful ally, Ind as a 
prince of the greateft confequence in Italy. We (hall now 
take a view of the Aujhrian dofiiinions in this country. 

The dominions of the houfe of Aujiria in Italy are now Deminions 
confined to the duchies of Milan and Mantua. I'he former of the 
is one of the moft fertile provinces in Italy : ibis bounded on houfe of 
the weft by Piedmont^ Savoyj and Mofftfirrat ; on the fouth Auftria, 
by the Appennine-Mountainst and the territory of Genoa ; on in Italy, 
the eaft by the ftates of Venice^ Parma^ and Mantua ^ and 
on the north by the territory of Valais^ the GrifonSs and 
Switzerhandl It is above 240 miles in length, and go ifi 
breadth ; and is generally divided, together wicbthe countries 
annexed to it, into thirteen diftriAf, viz. the MHaneJe-^Prem 
pvr,.thc Pavefe^ the Lodefan^ the Cremonejes the UemafeOs 
the County or Anghiera^ the valliet»of SeJJtas the Novarefes 
the VigevanoiSs the Lomelines the Alexandrine the Tertenefee 
and the territory of Bobbio : butsof thefe feveral have been 
ceded to the king of Sardinia^ fome by the emperor Charles 
VII. and others by the empreft^queen now reianing; yet 
what remains to the houfe of Auftriae^mny be ftill confidered 
.as one of the faireft and fineft« countries in her pofieffion. 

It liestin a moft excellent climate, and is blefled with as fruit- * 
fill a foil as any in Europe^ water^ noble rivers Po^ 

Tejfine Addoe and Sejfiae befides the fimooa^ hlsjss of Afag-^ 
giorte Lucanoj and Como.- But to come to the moft material 
^ point, the revenues that are drawn from amount to H 
tea({ 300,000!. fterlingayt^r, befides its furnifliing fubfift^ 

. enfe for 30,000 men, and Enabling She court of Pilkna to 
- provide with governments and preferments, ecclefiafticar, mi- 
litary, and civil, numbers of her dependents, and that too,' 

.jwbich .jar ncHtory eafy matter, even to the vexceht of their 
l^opes and wifbes. MHan^ the capjfal, is not well peopled, 

but 



but on^'oftbe (noft trading cities in Italy. Its nrfnci^l 
manufudiiiures are thoft of the filken and woollen, Ireel and 
iron work, prodigioufly neat, cfpecially fword -hilts, fnufF 
and tobacco-boxes, buckles, and the like. They likewife 
work very neat on a fort of rock-cryftal, which is brought 
hither from the Jlps^ feme pieces of^which are large enough* 
to be worked into looking-glafles of about twelve 
incheSf by thirteen; but this work is very difficult. The 

^ citizens here are very rich, and gentry numerous.# New 
the Ludefaii^ is a rich and populous town on the 
They breed a vaft quantity of cattle in the 
territof^ about it,‘ and it is famed for making excellent 
cheefesyand of a monllrcus bignefs, fome of which weigh 
above 500 pounds, and far exceed the Parinefan in tafte ; 
as alfo tdV dried neats tongues, and a line fort of earthen- 
ware, not inferior to the Dutch delft. 

The duchy of Milan formerly conftituted the north part 
of the ancient Liguria^ and was inhabited by the Infuhres 
when the Roinam reduced it under their dominion. The 
Goths made a eonqueft of it in the fifth century, and were 
<lifpo(reiled by the Lonihards in 572* Milan then compofing 
the beft part of the kingdom of Lombardy^ was fubdued by 
Charlemagne the emperor, about the year 800 ; but in the 
wars between the emperors and the pope, Milan withdrew 
her allegiance, and afiumed an independency, fometimes in 
.the form of arrepublic, and fometimes governed by dukes. 
It was long contended Vor between the emperor and the 
French^ till Charles V. expelled the French about the year 
1525, and gave it with ^pain to hfs fon Philip II. to which 
crown it remail^ed fubjed till the death of Charles II. the 
laft heir male of the eldefi branch of the houfe of Auftria. In 
the war occafioned by the contending powers for his fuc- 
ceffion, the Imperialifts, with the affifiance of their allies, 
drovecthe French out <^f Italy in 1706. The Spaniards and 
recovered it from thelmperialifis in 1734; but by a 
•iubfequent peace it was reftored to the emperor, on his ceding 
Naples and Sicily to doj»< Carlos^ the king of Spain's fon ; and 
the Aufiriatf^ rerpain poflcllcd of the duchy of AGlan to this 
day, the vCmprefs queen governing it by her viceroy or 
vicar. 

_ The duchy of Mantue is about fifty miles in length, but 
'16 unc*I|U3l in breadth,ethat the^ is no faying any thing^of 
it with certainty. The capital is very large, and one of 
the beft fortrefles \n kaly^ h^ih by art. and nature, . The 
count^, W’hich is very fine, abounds in ceftf; frOit, flax,« 
filk, and cattle, and the revenue is ufually computed at at 




bout a fourth part of that of Milan. ' ThU duchy wsra alfo 
part of the kingdom of Lombardy^ and was conquered hjr . 
Charkmagm in the year 800. In the wars between the pope . 
and the emperory tt aflumed an independency, fomctimcs aa 
a republic, and fometimes governed by dukes. Thefe dukes 
}vere of the family of Gq^zaga^ who held it till cbe year 1703, 
when Ferdinand Charles^ the lafl duke, adhering to the Frelfch 
againft the boufe of Aujiria^ the emptror fcized on this dfichy 
as a fee of the empire ; and the duke dying without iflue in 
y o8,^he Aujlrians^}\\ keep pcileflion of the whole 
Guajlalla^ a part of it, which by the peace of 
concluded in 1748, was allotted to don to* 

gether with the duchy of Parma. • 

The duchies of Parma and Placentia form together a very Dominions 
conliderable fovereignty j in length, from weft to etft, they of the in^ 
are about fixty Engitjh miles, and their breadth from fouth 
to north is about forty. On the weft they are bounded by Parma, 
the dominions of the empt^fs> queen and the king of Sardi- 
nia \ on the fouth, by the territories of the republic of 
Genoa I on the eaft by the duchies of Modena and Reggio ; 
and on the north they are divided by the river Po from the 
duchies of Mantua and Milan. l^e climate is equally 
healthy and pleafant, and the foil wonderfully fruitful ; the 
vallies abound with all kinds of fruit, with rich paftuics and 
excellent vineyards ; and in the mountains are both copper 
and filver mines. The inhabitants have pradi^yous herds of 
horned cattle, and numerous flockgof fneep; the firft en- 
able them to make the beft chcefe in Italy ^ and, in the opi- 
nion of many, in Europe'^ and the latter furni& them with 
vaft quantities of very line wool. The ciiiessof Parma and 
Placentia are the only places qf any conrequenej in the 
royal infant’s dominions : the former is an old irregular place 
and not very large, meanly fortified, but commanded by a 
caftle of fome ftrength \ the .latter is larger, better fituated, 
more beautiful, and more populous, * within a very tmall 
diRance of the Poy which is a ^eat convenience. 4 

PAKMA underwent the fate Mw^he reft of Italy^ till it 
became fubje^t to the German emperi>;«r<)wjt aft erward s be- 
came fubjedi to the pope, the Venetians^ agd 

the fucccflively. Pope y«/#iri II. in. ^545, reduedt** 

under the obedience of the fee of Rome ; and pope Patfl 
Ill,«created his natural {otif Peter^^h Farnep^^vlkt of^ 

' Parma \ but the male line filing, the late emperor Charles 
*VI. granted it as a fee of the empire (o don Carlos^ fon of 
the queen o f^ft g/». And heir of fhe houfe of Partfia^ a^inft 
^wbich the pope* protefted, cfteqmin^ it a f?e of the hply. 
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Use. Pam^wu tkttwuds reiihqtufh^ bjr ion C^&tt <M 
bis bdng s^vsnced to the throne of '&Vi^ ; but b]r the treaty 
of Jix la^Chapillii Parma allotted to the infant don Pht- 
lit his brother, together with the duchy of GuaJIalla in 
Mantua^ which, indeed, is nothing more than a diftridt of 
the duchy of Mantua^ having been given as a provifion . 
for 'a , younger branch of the ducal houfe of Gonzaga. It is 
feparaud from the reft df the royal infant’s dominions by a 
, part of the duke of Moden(f% country, but the comgiuni- 
by’the Po is, notwithftanding, always open. GuaJIalla 
'is > «^eat and flouriihing place, and the country about 
it both^^'uitt&i' and pieafant. Its revenue is computed at 
50 os *09,000 crowns ^ and that of Parma and Placentia 
formerly at 600,000 crowns, but it may be doubted, whether 
the people can ratfe above two thirds of that fum. It is, how- 
ever, fuppofed that thefe duchies may maintain a regular 
force of about 6000 men, v/ithout any great detriment to 
either prince or people. Thefe rre all the territories that 
the royal infant poflclTes in Italy ^ and though in themfelves 
they may be jt^ftly reckoned very confiderable, yet when we 
refled on the royal birth, the high pretcnfions, and illuftrious 
marriage of his royal Kigbnefs with the daughter of France^ 
we cannot help admiring at the ftrange profuflon of men 
and money with which this inconfiderable fettlement was 
purchafed. The daughter of France^ Louifa Elizabetl;, with 
whom he waf: married, died December 4, 1^59, and her 
daughter by him, married to Jofeph of Aujlria^ at prefenc 
king of the Remans^ died the 27th of November 1763. Don 
PhUip has ftill living by^his late duchefs, a Ton, by name 
Ferdinand^ boril the-aoth oi January^ *750- 
Dominions The c^ftates of the duke i;^f have the duchies of 

Mantua and GuaJIalla on the north; the grand duchy of 
o/Mo- Tufeany on the fouth, with the territories of the republic 
of Luciga ; the Bolognejfe^ and the duchy of Ferrara on the 
eaft; and the duchy oi ParsM on the weft. The extent of 
•them from fouth to north, S about fifty-fix Englijb piles, 
and they are about fifty ^^uies in breadth from weft to eaft. 
7 'he d^^pf properly fo called, comprehends one 

of 'the moft fruitful countries in Itafy^ abounding 

*W]th corn, wire, oil, and fruits, very populous, and inha- ^ 
bked by an* ingenious a^d induftiious people. The final! ' 
courtly of boettering the Bolognefe^ is anneiited 
to it on one fide,* and part of the country of Carfagnano on . 
the Other, the reft behingins to the republic of Lucca. It is 
' very Dountainous, but far from being* dejpsrble- on that 
account, as in theft mountains there are mines of grtik value,'** 

. ' 



md th» iohibitant* are *, taee «f people u tobuft, hatdjft 
and brave^ at ai^ in /tafy, *Fhe diiehy lies wbft 

from tbsic of Imdina^ and is by feme account^ the more 
confiderable duchy of the two ; and indeed fe it is, if we 
confider its dependencies, fuch as the principalfties of Csr- 
regpo and Carpi^ the Jbrmer heretofore pofleiled by the 
princes of the fame name, and the latter belonging t^die 
family of Ph. In the north- weft corner of this duchy funds 
BerciUo upon the formerly a place of great ftrength, 

' yielded by the late dflike of Medina in 1701 to the 
lifts, to facilitate their military operations in ^ioT * 

that reafon, befieged, taken, and intirely -demc^I^nlSjjfoy the 
/r^arA in 1705. • 

Thb duchy of Miraniola^ including that of Coneirdia^ is 
about twenty miles in length, and five in breadths It is a 
very beautiful and a very plentiful territory,' full of villages, 
and the country round about them thoroughly cultivated. 
Mirandola is flrong by fituption, and has been formerly well 
fortified. The city of Concordia ftands on the Secchia, at 
the diftance of fix miles from Mirandolay between which ci- 
ties there is a fine canal called the Navilioy whfich facilitates 
the commerce of both. Thefe duchic^were very great ac- 
quifitions to the family of E^Cy their revenues at a moderate 
computation amounting to 100,000 crowns a year ; and in 
the whole, the duke of Modtnay in time of peace, may be 
fuppofed to enjoy a revenue of ab^ut j 00,00a/. a year 
leaft, wuh which he maintains a v#ry fplendid court, and 
whvrn his circum fiances render it requifite, can keep up a 
body of 80CO regular troops. The greateft inconveniency 
in the iituation of his counvry is, thit it has sio communi- 
cation with the fea, which might eafily be remove^ if he 
* could recover either by treaty or force the duchy o^terraray 
which lies upon the <^ulph of Vinia. It is to be obferved 
alf^ that the weftern part of the duchy of Roggio intervenes 
intirdy between the duchy of I^rma tnd that of Guajtallay 
fo that they can have no commmiication but by the river 
PO0 As this is very inconvenient ma^the infant duke, it has 
.been furmized that he would r eftore * cynprefs queen 

a part of the duchy of GuaJiaUay in order to 
grant the duke of Modena an equivalent for tijjs part of hi^ 
country ; and if this negociation is ever brought to bear, 
that equivalent will be eafilw fountf^ ^nce the countiy of« 
NofVeOaray which is IHcewife a part of the Mnntuany lies in 
the of the efiates of the duke of Modgnuy and would 
be very conveyimt fof him. ' On^tbe otnerhaod, ijt bas^not 
l^iieen long^nce rumoured as if his ferene bigh^hefs was de- 
^ ' • • firous 
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firous.of exehatigipft for it the counties that he holda in 
Hunga^^ which to him, no doubt, would be very acceptable# 
but will hardly appear in the fame light to the houie of 
Auftria. 

The duchy of Modena underwent the fame revolutions 
with the adjacent countries, till it was annexed to the mar- 
qbi^te of r errata. It was poiTelled* alternately by the pope 
andShe family of Efta till the year 1597, when the pope 
and the duke agreed to divide the country between them. 
^ Tjie pope accepted of Ferrara^ and the family of the 
^ Modenaj Rhegio^ and Mirandola. This tamily is 
not dtM by the beft hiftorians to be without contro- 

verfj^ne of the moft ancient and illuftrious in Italy^ but alfo 
in Euro^Bm It derives its defeent from ifzsx, lord of EJie^ 
(which a fmall but pleafant town in Lombardy^ not far from 
Padua,) who flourifhed in the tenth century. His deicendants 
became very confiderable princes, and fo continued down to 
Alphonfo I. who was duke of Fer^ara^ Modena^ and Reggio. 
Mary Beatrix EUanora^ daughter of Alphonfo IV. married 
James duke of York^ afterwards king of Great Britain^ in 
1673, by whdm fhe had iffue James Francis Edward^ born 
the tenth of June 1688, and Louifa Muria Therefa^ born the 
l8ih of June 1692, who died the eighteenth oi April 17.12, 
and feveral other children that died in their infancy. Francis 
Maria AEfte^ the prefent duke of ModerMy was married June, 
fly 1720, to^Charlotte Aglae^ daughter of Philip 11 . duke of 
Orleans. By adhering tqthe French and Spaniards againft the 
AuJirianSy in the war that preceded the laft, he was expelled 
his dominions, but reftored by the treaty of Aix larChapelle. 
He has been i^nce appoThted admioKlrator for the govern- 
ment of the Milanefcy during the minority of the archduke 
Peter Leopold, governor general thereof. The profpe£I with 
refpedl; to this ducal houfe is much altered by the death of 
the cadet prince of Ejh, The prefent duke is old, and the 
duchSfs alio, who reii#cs \n France. The hereditary prince, 

, Hercules Renault d^EJle, boA the 22d of November 1727, 
upon whom the contin«v;ifce of this illuftrious fanfily de- 
pends, is not terms with the princefs of Ma£a- 

as yet he has only a daughter: fo that 
'^^Jonfidering cl^ nature of fiefs in Italy, the face of fo confi- 
derable a fjucceffion may excite much political confufion. *4 
T^E territories of tKb republic of lie in the gref- 

^Genoa. cent, on the Mediterranean fea,Vor 150 miles from the town* 
oir Ventimiglia on the, weft, almoft Co the territory of Ae re- 
public of %ucca on tire eaft^ and are ealled the Rivierae 
Cinoaj an Itdlian word fignifying a ftriut^‘*airv>Jndeedr' 

V the 



the Cbniitry is little better, no where extendioit twenty nilee 
from the fea^ and in fome parts not ten* 'The ^pptrmine 
mountains in a manner cover it on the land fide» and fe* 
parate it from the countries of Milan^ Piedmont^ the Mont^ 
ftrrat^ the Mitamfe^ and Parmefan, ‘ The tops of thefe 
mountains are perfe^Hy bare, having nd|||||r trees nor herh^e 
upon them ; but towards the bottom^Hpjr are well n^^mted 
with vines, olives, and other fruit ^ l^t the foil yieJdsTcarce 
any corn, and the Jea not many fiOi* The capital of this^ 
repuDlic, of the fame name, is ntuate in nine de£;ree,^ite«{ 
minutes caft longitude, and in forty-four degre^ff^jHii^/^i- 
nutes north latitude, part of it on a level *icfan(Mear the 
fea, but rifes gradually to the top ^f the hill. 
hour is large and deep, but expofed to the fouth-weft wind, 
only there is a mole for the fecurity of' their ^llies and 
fmall veflTels^ and the city lies pretty much expofed to a bom- 
bardment; as they experienced in 1684, when Lewis 
ordered the town to be d)eat about their cars. There are 
here large quantities of filk manufa£tured, alfo velvets, tab- 
bies, fattins, (liver and gold brocades, hne^ point, gloves, 
and fweetmeats, which aVe in great r^equeft, as well as theic 
foap. 

The trade in wrought (ilks which was carried on at Gema^ 
when all the filks made in the Milanefe and Mantuan were 
formerly bought up here by commif&on from England and 
Holland^ is at prefent extremely decayed, bonh thofe couti-** 
tries being grown wife enough to^mjdoy their own people 
in the filk manufadure. Bat there is another trade-carried 


on here, in which the Genoefe haye fo great a (hare, and 
have managed fo well, that it is thought tHey have gained 
more by it than they did by alb the commerce of^the Mila^ 
nefe: this is, their making moft of the filks, which' they 
bought before, in their own little dominion, and employing 
their own fuhjedls; and as the trade they carry on ip thefe 
goods to Lijhon and Cadi% is p^igi^ufly increafed, it is faid 
theyjlouriih more in thefe bitches of ir, chan they did* 
before with all the reft, not fo^wing that they have ftill 
a confiderable commerce with HeUanaY^^ 
land. They have likewife a very confidefSiffle 
paper, la'^ge quantities of which are brought to EngMBt% 
befidea what they fend to Poriugqf and Spain^ as w»l for 
tliMbir trade to America reljA£tively,aas for their ou% col!^ 
fumptipn. ' ^ ^ 

This republic, for near thr^ centuries, rivalled Venice in 
the donuniflgsiHBf tfce Mediterranean^ and tlys commerce to 
the I/9Snt\ bur, a&er the memorable viAory of Chio%xa^ 
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mcontiuM^ 

the Vefteiiam bore the maritroie empire; 
ftill nfaintains no inconliderable lhare in the commerce of 
the Levant^ and by its mediom foreigners carry on the trade 
Lombardy. What figure the Genoefe have formerly 
made, by means of their commerce, may be eafily conceived,^ 
by<4he many viQoi i^t hey gained over the Saracens^ Pifansy * 
VeneH^s^ Turks, oJf^paniards ; as wcl! as from their many 
large ^nque (Is; fueh* as* thofe of the iftands of Cnte, Sar» 
Majorca, Minorca, Negropont, Leflm, Malta, and^beir 
in Seto, Smyrna, Achaia, T^heodofia, and othel^ 
.jeaftern confines of Europe ; but, at prefenr, 
their vi^le naVy is reduced to a fmail number of gallies, 
whiclf^rve only to fetcVi them fome corn, wine, and other 
provifions ; infomuch that when, in the late queen Anne^s 
iffTiV, theyliad but fix of thefe gallics in all, and had refolved 
to build more, the French king fent exprefly to forbid it, 
telling them, that he knew bdtier than they how many they 
had.occaficn for. • 

The great inducement to the traffic of Genoa is a kind 
of free, as wel^as a fine port; for, on the arrival of foreign 
fliips, the merchandise are depolited in a grand free ware* 
houfe. no duties of import or export being paid, except in 
proportion to the Tales that are made; and what remains 
unfold is re-itnbarked without duty. The Genoefe, Venetians, 
and Florentines, are faid to have. been the firft trading coun- 
ties who fell <nt6 the way^of negociatin'g money by bills of 
exchange, and firft difcovfred the profits and advantages to 
be occafionally m^e thereby, it was they alfo that dif- 
covered the admirable ai$ of a*c6ountant(hip by charge and 
dilciiarge, accofding to the method of double entry. 

GENCb. 4 , as part of the at:cient Liguria, continued under 
the dominion of the Romans, tlH tlM ruin of that , empire 
by the Goths aqd other northern' people ; after which it made 
a part^f the kingdom ^f Lombardy, and then of the Ger^- 
man empire, and at length fetfup for a fovereign ftate. It 
«was afterwards fucceffivelwffubjeA to the archbilhop of 
Afilan, to the Frenchj^^ft^^e marquis of Monfferrat, and 
the prefent form of government it owes 

V to the Wrtue of Aftdrew Daria, who, in ^527, refeurf 

il^out of the bands of the French,, and refufing the foyereignty 
^ ^ffefed him, fixed its coeidition as a free ftate. Its cohfti^ 
tution'ls of a mixed mture, b&| feems from expcricncc^to 
be but ill contrived, as having id «cuch of an airiftocracy aSi 
to make the people t>neafy,fand yet fi\much of k demo<* 
cracy'as'to-ke^ up a continual ferment. tf^Pb?.doge, ot 
duke, is eleifted every .two years, duri!^g which tiniS^!« rc* 
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hdes fii the paiace, U maintained at the public expeitce^ iatt 
guards and other infignia of princely dignity, and twelve 
counfellors continually about him^ Ailed the feignory, in 
whom the majefty of the republic refides; but the legiflative 
|>ower is veiled in the great council, which confifts of 400. 
However, the mod ^nfiderable body in po\.«cr in the 
public, is that which is called St* George^ Bank, conftjllS^d 
of fuch branches of the public revenue as have been fet 
apar^by the goverjiment for the payment of fuch fums as« 
are borrowed during the exigencies of the coiximonwe^ait^ 
and which have never been violated under 
troubles and perplexities of the date* ‘Tbi: ad ni«ji Nitration 
bf this bank being for life, and parfly in the han^s^ssf the 
citizens, gives this body«a great authority in the date, and 
a powerful influence over the people. This bahk is ge- 
iieraliy thought a great load to the date, and as a kind of 
inferior fenate, which breaks the uniformity of their arido- 
kratic govcriintient. The people^, however, receive no fmall 
benehc from it, both as it is a check to their aridocracy, 
and didributes the power among more private members of 
the republic ; and while the republit^ kept out of the broils 
of Europe^ the bank maintained a circulation for the fup* 
port of the public credit and their commerce. But this 
date having unhappily taken part in the war that broke ouC 
in 1744, they exhairdcd their public treafure, on which 
foundation the bank was condhufed, anJ its credit receivad* 
fo violent a (hock, as not eafily fib admit of a flourifiiing 
revival. 

The revenues of the republic .are very far from being 
coniiderahle, nor is its trade near 10 great it was ; bothi 
however, arc dill capable of hebig recovered. ''rj;ie private 
perfons in the city of Genoa^ of great fatnilies, are commonly 
rich, and have large edates, fome in NapUsmd Sicily yOKhtm 
i.i Spaiti^ and not a few in the Italian dominions bcl<j^ging 
to the houfe of ; which is aftended with great in« 

conv^iencies, as throwing t^m into intcreds inconfid-* 
enc with, or direflly oppoftte to^/.^de of their country. The 
iiland of Gorfun^ which belongs to th'iV^^Dublici^-^.^e (hall 
confidcr in our account of the European iflancrl: ^ 

Wjs mud crofs over the countries we ha^ deferibed 0 Republic 
come from Genoa to Venice* Thia^ncient republic may be ^Venioe. 
di#ided into three parts : tl^dominioiis in Italy, called^^r/V’ 

Firma ; thofe in Dalmaij0ffiii\A thofe in the Ionian and Egean 
Teas, called the Levant. TYi^^erra JPirma dominions are 
again lubdHi^ded Tnto the' foTlowing terriy>riea, vim. the 
rwVtnict. thjfPadumt, Victn^n»t Vtronefiy Brefciang^ 
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Btrgamfffcoy Friuli and Aquilgw^ CnmafcOy BcUJhr A 

Rovigc^ Marcas Trrvigiaaa. The coafts of Dalmatia con« 
tain the towns of Zara^ Nona^ Spalatro^ Srimco, Trau^ CUffa^ 
and Cattara ; and the ides of ChartOy Otero^ Vigtia or Vegia^ 
ArUy Pag$y Ifolay LongOy La Bargay Lefjnay Curzolay and 
f«vR« few mere offtnaU note. In iha: Levanty the ifles of ^ 
Cephifimay Corfuy Zaniy La Pratay Milky CertgOy TinCy Ki^ 
niohy or ArgentartOy and^thQ Morea. 

1'he Pemtiant have little produce of the country, oi^.ma* 
~"^jreof the people, except the nllc, and the iillcen 
the former refpeds the land part, the latter 
the cit^«wher1!i^nany of the filk manufadlures are made ; but 
yet thi^ l^ate is very op^ent, as abounding with univerfal 
merchants ; and this is owing to an univerfal correfpon- 
dence, b/ which, as the Dutch are to thefe northern parts^ 
fo are the Venetians to alhthe (hores of the Adriatic Gulpby 
the ifles of the ArcheSy and thh fea>coafts of the Turkijh do- 
minions; for to all thefe places they fend their (hips, freighted 
with the growth and manufadures of other countries, as 
of Englandy Hdlandy France y Spain y &c. in return for which 
they bring but few good?, except from Turkeyy whence they 
import Urge quantities of fllk, which they fell again, among 
their own manufaflurers in the city, as alfo in their Terra 
Firma dominions, and likewife to the duchies of AlHan and 
Maniuay and all the countries between the gulph and the 
' river «through alUwhich Venetians have a great 

and flourifliing commerce*, partly by the help of canals, and 
partly by finall navigable rivers. The trade which may be 
called their own, and w;hich is more confiderable, is by tjhe 
navigation of Aofe great rivers the Poy the Adigey the Addeiy 
the Mincky and others, by which they carry all the heavy 
goods they import from foreign parts into the rich and po- 
pulous provinces of LonAafdyy and have a communicatiorr 
even ^with Turin. By thefe rivers alfo they have a cor- 
rcfpondcnce with the countiy of Trent and Tiroly and even 
r with Bavaria itfclf ; and bylthe lower branches of tl)p Poy 
and the canal of Ferrgsf^v/xth all the fouthern provinces of 
the paaaL^omini<^ff^s Ferraray Bedognay Urbina, and Pur- 
aTtSF^into the country weftward as Modena. 

As they have the foie commerce of mofl of theie coun- 
tries, and in fuch a manner as not to be interrupted by any ' 
'^tval Vlations, it is notitb be wovdered that the Venetians have 
very thriving and gainful trade^jypid that they can advan- 
tageoufly difperfe the larg^ importations they make from 
almofi all parts of Eteropiy as from Spaiiy Englandy 

and Holland* Nor do^they bring anj^vahiaUe back 
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from the inland countries, for they have few produdlions 
in thofe provinces, except corn : neither have they metals 
or minerals, iron excepted ; nor wool* cotton, or hair, or 
any confiderable manufadlure for employing, their people ; 
fo that the Vinetians are faid to drive the nioft ready- money 
trade of any of the Mediterranean countries, becaufe tl;;»y 
export fuch great quantities of goods to countries 
have no returns to make them but 1iion(*y. However, they 
recewe large quantities of other merchanilize from the« 
- - - , 

peculiar 

to the Venetians^ which confifts in ifaval ftores \ fo( tfr.: pro- 
vinces of the VicentinOy the Trevlgianoy and part of Friuli ^ are 
full of iirs, and thofe fo well grown and large, th^c they cut 
tnalh there even for their higgeft (hips of war: they have 
likewife good oak for buildiifg. In confequence of their 
fir woods, they have pitoh and tar ; and the lame countries 
produce great quantities of hemp and dax * fo that they 
have deals, timber, mails, fails, hemp, flax^pitch, and tar, 
all of their own, which none of the princes or dates in the 
Mediterranean can boaft of in the fame manner. Nor is 
this folely beneficial to them in regard to their own navy, 
and to fill their own magazines, but they furnilh all thole 
materials, in great quantities, to the other ports of Italy^ as 
Genoay Naples^ Meffimy and Paleyne^ or to aay oiher piaocsi* 
where they build (hips, erpeciall^^thofe of force ; and the 
'knights of Malta fetch moft of their naval ftores from hence. 
Were the countries this way furn^ed for trade, and with 
wealth fufficient to carry it'on, they wouldvfend hither for 
fiiips, and Venice would be ^e arfenal xhe J^editerra^ 
neany as Holland has been of other parts of Europe, 

On the large coad of the other fide of the Adriatic Qvlph, 
called Dalmaiiay they have fome good ports, though city 
of any conhderable commerce!; nedher dops the country 
prod v;ce any thing extraordin^'^y for merchandize': it fup-* 
plirs the city of Venice with corn*v%\d mutton, in great quan- 
tities ; and, in return, the Venetians the^ ,iy;opie with 

their foreign merchandize. Yet the ^<fw/rdS 2 j“\vaiivfc*itf^nv 
things which their own territories caqnot fuyply them wi^T, 
and which, fince the Tvr^x have ppflefled ' themielves of fo 
nnflich of their doixiliiions,^iey are olptliged to purchalt frdCn 
them, Sind from the under the Turkijh government ; 

and thefe areas well necefl^i.^s a| merchandize. 7"hcy 
carry proper manufadlures, fucli ^ wrought filks, 

foiOihenj bone-lac^ and all forts pf habcrdafiiery for the 


uur/ttjn aominions, ana opofe pernaps cnan any yne 
befides. oj' '' 

Wjs muft not forcet that there is a trade a(mo«. . 
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women, who love to, go. fine, eff^cWlly ip tbe 
they cany back in return is diftic'ult to enquire, biic is froiii 
all parts according to the pfoduiStioii of the place, fuch 
currants, raifins, figs, drugs, rice, corn, oil, wine, cotton, 
filk, iffc, arid this is the reafon why Fenice is the magazine 
fqr the fcarccft drugs, and from whei^e they are fent over . 
th^i|(hole Chrifiian 'world* As for money, they take little 
in tli^liands, the balance in that rcfpeiSl being rather againft 
them. 

may be obferi'cd here, that the ci:les of Fenue arid of 
j^all tile cities of Europe for their bignefs, the 
inoft Icji^-pomp and {hew, the confluence of Grangers 
to bctk^cing fcarce coftceivablc. At Feniccy the diverfions 
of the carnival, the magnificence of the buildings, among 
which arc«4po noblemen’s palaces, with the fplenJid appear* 
ance of ladies richly attiied, caufc a prodigious trade in 
things otherwife of no great moment, as equipages, coaches, 
gondaloes, liveries, habits of cerenv>ny, furniture, paintings, 
and Ollier cxtraordinarics of that kind. Hence there are 
more tayiors, upholfterers, gold and filver lace*makers, em- 
broiderers, and, to fum up all, footmen and pages, with 
fidlers and firumpecs, than in any other citv in the world, 
PtirJs and London excepted. At Venice alio the numerous 
throng of gentry, and perfonsof ihe lirft quality, to the car- 
nival is fuch, that they frequently number twenty or thirty 
f fijivercign prinjfcs there at a time, befides others of lower 
rank, without number, a hus, nothing may be faid to con- 
duce more to the promoting of commerce than the gay and 
fumptuous drefs of the people, cfpecially where thfe humour 
once becomes rational, is it is at Venice ar.d Rome, 

The iflanJs on which ihg city of Venice ftands, were for- 
merly fubjeef to Paduoj when tne Goths and other northern 
nations invaded liaiy'm the fifth century. The inhabitant^ 
of Padua^ Aquileiay and other cities on the continent, fled 
to theffe iilands for {better, ^id formed a republic. They 
,c!e£led a duke, or doge, vjjping him with abfoJute ppwer ; 
tut within a few years principal citizens abridged bis 
power to iha^egrfry ^uiat they left him only the name of 
ii7W'iU*irg the fapreme authorUy in the principal fa- 
^^^ilies, and thqr male ilTuc, who are iiow Ailed noble Vene-- 
iiMs^ and amount to about 1500; but do not fufier the 
^obiliiy in their territories on^ihe continent to have any 
lliare in the government. TheN^niory confifts of the duke 
^bd fix other member^s, chofen by Ihe grand council of the 
.^obiljjy, and of the three chfef judges of^the {uip.cipal courts 
^/judicature I Ibefe are called the coqpcil oV ten^’^l^hom 



Ap jex^cutiye power fcems to be lodged ; and this counc9 
,ele£l tWee of ^heir own number every three months, who 
'^re a kind of ftate inquifitors, or fecret committee, receiving 
all accufations and informations againft pcrfons fufpefied of 
c'onfpiring againft the government; and may imprifon, and 
proceed capitally againft them without calling them to make 
a defence, if they all^tgree } otberwife the matter is brou^t 
before the council pf ten. ' They l^ave boards or cc^^hcils 
alfo for railing and coll'eding the public revenues, and every 
pth A* branch of buftnefs. 

The Venetians no fooner became powerful lat Tea, 
they extended their conquefts on every part of ^hq T^erra 
Vlrma in their neighbourhood, and afterw'ards to the moft 
diClant coafts and iflands on the Mediterranean apef Euxine 
Teas. They reduced Dalmatia^ apd the iflands on that coaft, 
under their dominion about the year 978. The;^ took from 
the eaftern emperors the iflands of Rhodes^ Scio^ Samos^ My^ 
filene^ znd Andros y in the year 1117; and in confederacy 
with the French j they c?en took thp city of Conjiantincple iiji 
1 194, and remained in pofleflion of part of that empire for 
fooie time. They reduced Candia, and;ih.e reft of the 
Ionian and JEgean feas, as well as ^e Morea^ and the city 
of Gallipoli on the Hellcfpont\ and at length made a con* 
queft of their mother city pf Padua^ and many other great 
cities on that fide, extending their dominions upwards of 
roo miles in the north of limy. They difputed the domi- 
nion of Sclavoniqy Croat hy Morlmchiay and Dmbnatiay wich<hiT, 
kingof j and conjtcnddll with the Oenoefe for the 

empire of the fea with various fuccefs ; but the Turks break- 
ing into took from t\\^mThe£alonica in 145 ^nJ 

demoliflied the wall on the ifthmus of C^inthy which de- 
fended the Morea. The popdi Francey and Spaim joining in 
a confederacy againft the Venetiansy took from them their 
dominions on the continent in 1509 j but the pope and 
Spain changing hands, they again Recovered thuir tgrritoriys 
on the continent. Their gV^eateft lofs was that of the In- 
^/d^trade, which was ruined the Pertugueze 
jpaflage to India round the Capt't^ Good Hope. Before this 
'difeovery, the Venetians purchaled th*^ merchs^r'^ize of the 
Eaft zt Alexandria and the ports of Turkey in iHje and 

difperfed them all over Europe. The Turks took Cyprus y 
flandiay and all the iflands in ihe Archipelago from them ; 
and at length they loft Moreoy^n 1715. TheJ^rc'^iii, 
however, the greateftafraval power in Italy^ and have fcldom 
)efs than 20,oop men in*4peir pay in the time of peace, 
foreigners, both officers andjbldiers. ♦The in- 
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tire revenue of the republic is computed at about eight miU 
lions of ducats, but the annual expence does not commonly 
extend to half that fum. Before the fatal war of Candta they 
had in their treafury fifty millions of ducats in ready mo- 
ney, exclufive of the famous gold chain, to which they an- 
nually added fome links, which fortj^orters could hardly 
cSNi]^and which oh certain feflivals was extended crofs the 
fquarc^of St. Mark^ for the entertainment of the people. 

The doge annually, every Afcenfion day, formally^fpoufcs 
'the/ea, or gulph of Venke^ by throwing a 'ring into it ; ficing 
offended by 3 or 400 of the nobility in their gallies, with 
a vaft'nuLTjer ojF barges and gnndaloes richly adorned. 

It isr highly to the hoi/iour of this ftatc, that for upw^ards 
of twelve centuries file has preferved her freedom, and for 
a great paij: of that time has lived under the fame govern- 
ment, without fufFcring any of thofc drcMdful revolutions 
by which many of her powerful neighbours have been in- 
volved in blood and confufion. This has juftly given a high 
reputation to the wifdom of her fenators, wh^o, by their 
great policy and wonderful fccrccy, have been able, through 
ib long a fpace' of tirne^ to guard with equal diligence and 
luccefs agaiuft foreign Vronfedcracics, many of which they 
have defeated, when laid with the deepeil cunning, and 
fupported with no inconfederablc ftrength. Her very Ioffes 
are fo far from refle£ting diferedi^ on the republic, that on 
,the contrary they do her the greateft honour in the fcnti- 
ments of ihofe who arc capable of forming a right judg- 
ment ofhiftory, and know how to diftinguifli propedy in 
refpeft to caufes and events. The common opinion that 
Ihe continues to^ decline, ^nd that the very being of the re- 
public is in danger from a flojv confum'ption, has been pcf- 
haps taken Sjp without a due attention, and for wai^t of hav- 
ing juft notions of the wife and folid maxims by which hdr 
government is condufted: for thdugh it be true, that ftfQ 
is in ncr condition to maintain /uch a war as that of Candia^ 
yet it is no lefs true, that as Jthings are now circumftaqced, 
(he has very little reafon Jjp^fcar it, efpecially being noi?wr 
better fecured againfb tb£ Tar^x by her perpetual alliance 
Aujlria, Since the peace of P’ajfarvvoli^^ 
Najjjj'fh was concluded on the tenth of July 1718, the Vtnk- 
have remained very quiet, and have very wifely avoided 
ipy lhare in thoi^e *difputea that have fince perplexed 
' Europe ; being mindful of their grqi^t and favourite maxini, 
To^ manage the government wirn^hc utimoft frugality, 
encourage trade as much as {fjliible. and 'to ptffejrvc. peace 
a 3 long^as they aPe able. ■ 
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The grand ^nchy of T«fcnny is compnfed of the territories Gmnd 
that formerly belonged to che three I’mall but potent 
lies of Florence^ Sienna^ and Pi/a. The bv^unds that 
generally aferibed to it are the river Tiber, the Apfennine 
mountains, and the river Magra. The whole c;:c.“nt of 
.this country from foin4 to north, b about 130 miles, an4 
about 120 from eafl; to weft. It is w*a(hcd on the foutKind 
on the weft by the Mediterranean, and wirh refpedl to 
ftrenyh and convenience, has ail the advantages from fitua- * 
tion tiiat can be wiflied. As to ihe foil of this epuntrv,* 

'is in fome parts mountainous, ivhcre there are^mines of 
copper, iron, filver, and allurn, and quitries* of fine marble, 
alabafter, and porphyry. In other^ parts it abouyd^ with 
pleafant hills, which arc covered wi:h vines, oranges, lemons, 
olives, and other fruits, and in fome places there aTe vallies 
which produce abundance of corn and grafs. It has many 
little rivers, but the chief of thfm is the Arno. 7 'he c-ther 
commodities b».-fidcs thofemiready mentioned, are wool, flax', 
fafiron, ferges, woollen cloths, filks, tapeftries, gilt leather, 
earthen ware, perfumes, &c. There is no c^(?untry in the 
world where the people are, generally fpeaking, Fetter a- 
dapted to mercantile affairs, or where they know better how 
to make this difpolition of theirs turn to account. The 
country round about Florence is excellently cultivated, and 
the city itfelf fo rich and beautiful, that it is Ailed at home 
and abrond Florence ihe Fair, according to the Italian 
niour of beftowirg epithets upon iM their great cities. The 
other two parts of the grand .dulse’s dominions, the Pi/aa 
and the Siennois, though the country is nor infciior to the 
Florentine, are far from being fo well peopled, and confe- 
quently from being fo much improved. On the^ontrary, 
in fome places they lie almoft wafte for want of inhabitants, 
which has been owing chiefly to the jealoufy of their prin- 
ces. As this humour is now pretty well worn out,^there 
is good reafon to hope that thofe countries may recover, at 
leaft, (p a tolerable degree, thou\ h not ro their ancient fplcn- • 
dor in the times when Pifa znS^^Chnna were republics, and 
:either of them very capable of makingrhead againjft Fto^ 
renee. This Ihews the different efttfls of gO'frefhme^iV^^d 
that places may derive from liberty almoft as«great bleffini^s' 

* as from nature. ^ ^ 

fUSCANT, known an^ntly by <he names of 
. Tyrrhenia, and Hetruri^/^W under the dominion of the 
J^fmns about 455 years befcjje Ch^rift. The Oftrogoths 
pollcfted in «fhe lifth century, and then ^the* Lombards, 
who Jifere expelled Charlmagns in the year 800 ; after 
V. . which 
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^^hich it fubje<£i to the German emjwors^ 

pointe<| the governor, till the pope encourage<] theft gO'e* 
yernors to render themfeives independent, and accept of hip 
prote&ion againft the emperor. There were two potent 
fadlions in Tufeany at thi^ time, 1240, which divided the 
whole empire, and occailoned a veryjpng civil war both in 
i/i&i^* and Germany \ thefc factions went by the names of the 
Gneiphi and Gibellines*^Oi\iQ hrd appearing in the intereft of 
^the pope, and the other in that of the emperor. During 
Jliefe contentions, the cities of Florenct^ Stennit^ and 

^*ieveral otfiers, withdrew themfeives from the dominion of 
bothj^aifd^ eredled fijch governments as they faw fit. It was 
aboututhe middle of ibt fifteenth century that Cofm^ de Me^ 
dlcts^ who had the glorious furname of The I'athcr of his 
’courtry,iafi‘umcd the fupreme power. Alexander de Medlcis^ 
bis defendant, was made duke ef Florenee by the emperor 
Charles V. in 1531. He v/as fuccecdcd by bis coufin 
mo^ who had the tiile pf grand ^dukc beftowed upon hinii 
by pope Pius V. in order to raife him to a rank fuperior to 
the princes of though ho had the fiylc only of ferenc 
highnefs, whdreas that of royal highnefs was given to the 
dUlccof Savoy. Abohtthc beginning of the prefent century 
the grand duke Cofmo III. finding the tirie of royal bighnels 
given by the emperor Leopold to the duke of Lorraine ap- 
plied himfelf likewifc to his imperial mejefly in order to 
•. ^btain the fame favour, ^ which v/as accordingly granted. 
This ptince,^after a long and happy reign, dcceaftd OSlober 
31, 1723, and was fuccceded in his dominions by his ft>n 
John Gajion de Medicis^ the laft heir male of his family. The 
infant don Cqplss^ at pYcfeiu king of Spain^ was declared 
his heir^and fopn after hi| arrival iri Italy afiumed, with the 
confent of the grand duke, the title of hereditary grand prince 
of Tufeany. But upon the conclufion of that war, by which 
he acquired the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, it was ftipu- 
latecf by the treaty o^Vienna, that the grand duchy of Tuf 
^ eany Ihould be given to Frficis duke ot Lorrain in exchange 
for that duchy, which to be yielded to bis motjl chri- 
flian m^efiy thedemife of king Stqnijlaus of Poland, 
pofleficd of it during his li/e. * * 

All the princes of the houfe of Medicis were merchants, 
Wd by their example commerce was always thought in 7^/4 
-«<a 7 n;^what it ought tcL i?e thought clfewhere, a thing n^t at 
all incompatible wim nobi!itjli|* They were always re 
markable lor their prudent cecon^y, wnich rei dered them* 
wit||^ut cpmparifon the riAiell princes^in they were 

great patronsW induftry and arts, ^ery ItteiilffU^ what 
• w A ' ABiiirht 



|Aight promote the welfare of theiir fubjefis, and omi|Me4 
pomihg that might engage ftranger&of merit to feitle amongft 
Uiem. 

But the great glor}* of Tufcany^ and the truefource of 
}ier power and wealth, at leall in modern times, has been 
,her famous port of L^jjhorn^ or, as the Italians call it, LL 
vorno^ obtained in ej^iange for Sarzana from the ^ 

The country about it was formerly a yile morafs, or rather 
guagmire, the noxious fleams of which rendered the air un- 
whoilbme ; but by fhe fkill and pains of an Unglljhman^ Sir 
Robert Dztdlgf^ fon to queen Elizabeths potent favourite, the^ 
^arl of Leicejler^ and himfclf created duke of NortlhUfibhland^ 
the foil was rendered habitable, the aiir much lefs uawhol- 
fome, and the port improved fo, as to become the* befl; in 
Italy. By his advice alfo it was made a free poie, that is, 
the duties inward are very eafy, and there are none upon ex- 
portation. This has renderea k for about a century pad the 
great magazine of the Levant trade, and drawn thither 
merchants from all parts, more efpecially and Armeni- 
ansj of whom many refide there, and have great privileges 
allowed them. But after all, the greateft pAt of the com<- 
merce was and is carried on by the fdbjeds of the maritime ' 
powers, who for that reafon have fheir confuls refident there, 
and intereft themfelves upon 9II occafions in its favour* On 
this account care has been taken to ilipulate in all the trea- 
ties fince the Quadruple Alliance,^ that the port of Leghorys^. 
(hould remain^ in its prefent fituatlen, in whole bands fbever 
it was lefr ; wbich, however, to fome may appear almoft a 
peedlefs precaution, fince it is of fucb very high importance 
to the fovereign of Tufeany that it (Bould (ordain. It is, in 
truth, the great wheel which gwes motion to the trade of 
that country, and attsa£ls thither the richeft commodities 
and the moll valuable manufactures of Itafyy from whence vaft 
advantages arife, not only to the fubjeCts of the grand duke, 
but alfo to the prince himTelf ; ^whendb one would be tdhptqd 
tofuj^ofe, that refpeCl to his own intere&s might fupeifede^ 
^he neceffity of any fuch interpofition : beiides, the friend- 
iOiip of. the maritime powers is a thing of fo great confe- 
quence to whatever prince is in poiTeffion of that 

the bare confideration of that feems to be a mptive more th^.^ 

* fufficient to fecure all the immuniti^ granted to the port of 
Leghorn from the fnialleft violation.^ However, in 
of fo tender a nature noflinng ought to be negleCled ; and 
therefore we have the *|reater reafon to perfuade ourfelves, 
that a thjng/Q^erfedly agreeaBle to the interefts of ajl par- 
ties iiever Decom^tbe fubjeCl of any kin& of difpute. 

* It 
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It was nei^r Cbougbe an extravagant computation, when 
the revenues of this grand duchy were eftimated at between 
three an|d four millions of crowns yearly ; one half of which^ 
at leaft in times of peace, remained (afe in the coffers of 
the grand duke i or if it found its way out, was employed in 
f trade, or lent to .his. fubje^ls at a g^d intereft. Whether, 

th^favings are altogether as great now as in former times, 
may poifibly admit of f(Ane doubt ; but there is none with re- 
^ gard to the income, which is as great as ever. The^rand 
^ duke had ^Ifo commonly 30,000 men in pay, or rather in- 
rolled ; but as they were feldom called out to fcrvice, fome 
liave luf^eded, that inftead of cofting him any thing, hii$ 
troops'^ight probably tfontributc to the increafe of his reve- 
nue. In the fituation that things are now, there is a fmall 
regular fdtee maintained by the grand duke; and for the Tea- 
fervice, againft the infults of the Barbary corfairs, four men 
of war, which have been i!iot ’long fince built by him, and 
are kept ftationed on the coaft of fTufeany. 

The republic of Lui:ca followed the fortune of the ncigh- 
^Lucca. cities m Tufeany^ till they purchafed their indepen-r 

dency^of the emperor for 10,000 crowns, in 1279, 

iince which time they have continued a freeftate. The cir- 
cumference of this republic does not exceed thirty Italian 
miles,' yet the/ertility of the foil, and clemency of the go- 
vernment have jprpyed fuch prevalent biotives to fettling here, 
shat the inhabitants of thr city, together with thofe of the 
hundred atid fifty villages^ of which the republic confiffs, are 
faid to amount to J 20 ,oop, 30,000 of which are capable of 
bearing arms. The territories of the grand duke intirely en- 
compafs thofe of Lucra ; fo that a foreign force only can 
prevent t)]is republic from falling under the yoke of the grand 
duke of Tufeany: nor have thofe princes failed often to (hew 
iheir defire of uniting this delightful fpot with their own do- 
minions, and reducing Zrreen to tl\e time circumftances with 
Florence^ Sienna^ zn^Pifa. rThc fituation' of Lucca being 
f fucb, an univerfal harmony among the members of that re- 
public is abfolutely necefTary, if they are defirous of tranf- 
mittin^to their pofterity the blefiings of ]1be'rty;''their dar- 
ling id^, with whofe image they decorate their coins, their, 
^ity-gates, and public buildings. The republic is governed 
<by a council of ftate, apd a great council: the former Is 
'TdAnpofed of the gonfaloniere, or doge, and nine feiiatOrk", 
who are all members of the latteSsipr great council. Thefe 
Senators are termed ji^ziani^ or elders, have the title of Ex* 
itHent*£ifniy an^, during their office, wfiiclys continues only 
iwo months, have apaftrnems.in ibe^lace of the^kjjublic, 

• 
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and are maintained at the public expence. A doge cannot 
be re-elefted till feven vears afc^ the expiration of his ofBce. 

The great council conufts of 130 nobles and 10 burghers, 
who enjoy their office two years. A corps of feventy-<ix 
Switzers form the doge’s guard ; the other forces belonging 
•to the republic amoutN^to about 500* men, and its annuin 
revenue to about 400,000 feudi, or 80,000 1. fterling. ' 

The city of Lucca isibout three Italian miles in circum- 
ferenge, and is defjndeA by eleven baftions, on which 28o«> 
pieces of cannon are nrounted. Several rows of* trees are,, 
planted round the walls, which render the walk% pn^them 
^ery pleafant. The city is (ituated in the middle of a delight-* 

Cul plain, which is every where terminated by a /:Rain of 
mountains ; and from the diligence of its inhabitants in their 
filk and other manufadures, has acquired the hbnourable 
epithet of Indujiriofa^ the Induftrious. Th^ extras from a 
Imall, but excellent fort of olives, the fineft oil of any in 
Italy ; and from this commodity the republic derives confider- 
able advantages. It would be unjuft not to commend the in- 
habitants, of whom there are near 4000 in^ the city, foe 
their juflice, candour, and polite belj^viour. Their police 
is very attentive in fuppreffing luxury and fuperfiuous ex-* 
pences, too often the deftrudlion of ufeful families. 

The dominions of the pope, compofing what the Italians DominiMj 
call Stato della Chiefa^ or, the States of the Holy See, are gf the 
bounded on the north by the terri^ries of the iftate of Feniee'irofe. ^ * 
and the Adriatic-Sea\ on the eaft tfy the kingdom of Naples \ 
on the fouth by the Mediterranean ; and on the weft by the 
dominions of the great duke and,. the duchic^s of Modena^ 
Mirandola^ and Mantua^ The greateft length of this coun- 
' fry, computed from Francolino^ in the duchy of Rerrara^ to 
Terracinay in Campagndhdi Romay which is a line from north- 
eaft to fouth weft, may be about 240 Italian miles ; as to the 
breadth, from Chita Fecc/da^ in the Patrimony of St. Peter y 
to Anconay it h about 130 miles; but in many other places it 
is no|>near fo broad. *' 

The fituacion of the papal dominions, thus lying in the 
very middle of Italyy and going quite acrofs from the gulph 
of Venice ro the Mediterrancany is an advantage that, (except * 
the king of the Two Sicilies) no other prince fn that country 
* enjoys but the pope himfelf. Weiwill fpeak of the feveral 
teifitorits of which thefc dpminions tire compofed, inf^tKfCr 
. natural order, beginning,^th the country that lies far theft 
to the norrh-weft, which is tlj^p duchiy of Ferrara, This, 
which wa^^forniffirly one erf the fineft principalities iti^taly^ 
lies ^tched upon ih^ gwlph oi VerAcsy the river Po runnini; 

torougli 



throujgh it, and falKng there into the fea. The climate wdj 
formerly good, and the foil fruitful, producing corn, flaxj 
hemp, and oi^er valuable commodities, which made the 
duke rich and the people happy ; but now things are quite 
altered, for the country lying low, and being thinly inba* 
4 ited, the inundations of the Po haye^ rendered a great part 
of* it a niorafs ; and Ferrara^ from being one of the fineft in 
baly^i now fcarce defer^es the nanjl>^ of a city. The town 
- and county of Cmacbia is tio better ^an a filhing-^llage,' 
furrounded by unwholfome marflietc The Bolognefe is fttll a 
very^nejeountry, and retains fometl'ing of its antient free- 
dom ; the capital is ftiled Bologna^ or Bononia the Faty froA4 
the ftr/ility of its territory in corn, wine, and flax. Fort 
Urbariy which (lands ten miles from Bologna^ is a fortrels 
built CO hover the pope’s frontier on this fide. The Bolognefe 
is an inland country, but as it lies between Tufeany and the 
duchy of Mantuuy the roaU through it creates fome little 
trade. The country of Romagna is next, lying upon the 
gulph of Venice^ and very pleafant and fruitful, being watered 
by feveral finp rivers, and enriched by its fait mines ; the ca- 
pital is Ravenna the Oldy as the Italians call it, and, indeed, 
its appearance fpcaks it fo, for it ta now fallen very much to 
decay. The duchy of Urbino lies alfo upon the Vefutian 
gulph, and though it was formerly reckoned a Kne country 
when under princes of its own, there is nothing more certain 
' <ban that the air is very iKiwhoIfome,' and the foil extremely 
barren ; the bell; place how is Pefaroj on the coaft of the 
Adriaticy from whence it enjoys fome trade, and is tolerably 
well built. The marqiiifate of Ancona lies rn the fame gulph $ 
the city from whence it receives its name was formerly fa- 
mous lbs its port, now in as/ery low and poor condition"; but 
.Loreftoy which (lands about ten miV^ from it, is famous for 
its riches acquired by the concourfe of pilgrims to the Santa 
Cafa^ The territory pf Citia de Cajiella is fmal), and derives 
its name from that place, which Hands on the river TibeVy 
and is pleafant and well built. The Petugiano lieii next, 
and abourMs with excellent wine and very good corn. The 
capital is Perufay enriched by its famous lake well (Vored with 
excellent filh. The OrvietoHo lies next, fo called from its 
capital OrrnctOy a fmall but beautiful country, rich in corn 
and wine, and enjoyin^the bed air in the pope’s dominions. 
’^’djWning to this province lies the duchy of Cafiroy beltog- . 
ing formerly to thd dukes of and PlacenttOy but re- 

joined to the Holy Spee, pajily by ufury, and partly by vio- 
Jenoe/; the pope’s poifclfion was quieted tre^fj^ith the 
emperor Charles VI. ip 1724 ; but teSis^ poiSble thelStcl title 
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ib li derived from the dukes of Parma^ on a favourable oc* 
cafion may yet be revived. The Patrimony of St. Peter lies 
on' the Meditirraneant and is fruitful in corn and wine, and 
» famous alfo for its allum-mines : the capital of it is Vhethe^ 
anciently a fine place, now little better than a heap of ruins. 
Perto^ formerly, as its^me fignifies, a noble haven, is now* 
Capable only of receiving ^arks ; but Civita Vecchia has ftill 
a fine port, and would bl a very coftfiderable place^ if the 
» unwhi^lfomenefs of ^ts a|| did not render is thinly peopled^ ^ 
and the lazineis of thofe Jbople who dwell in it did .not con* , 
tribute to theunwholef^negof the air, by leaving t^^^r Qouir- 
imcuhtvated. TJm&ia^ or the duchy of Spoleto^ is a coun« 
try well watered, and much diverfifietf in its appearance, in 
fome pans mountainous, in others marfhy, but intermixed 
with plains fruitful in corn, wine, oi), and fruits : the capi* 
lal is SpoletOj and there are fome other good towns in this 
country, which is owing to a* little trade ftirring there. 
The province of Sabina^ which takes its name from the Sa* 
hinesy is fmali, but very fruitful and pleafant. The country 
about Romey called Campetgna di Romay would-be wholfbme 
and fruitful if well cultivated ; but a^prefent it is neither^ 
efpecially in forne feafons of the year, whei^the capital be* 
comes a kind of defeit, being alike abandoned by Grangers 
and its befl; inhabitants, for the fake of enjoying a purer cli- 
mate. A project is faid to be now on foot for draining the 
Penime marfhes, which will be a aieans of preaencing cheii* “ 
noxious efHuvia, and withal acquire? a confiderable tradl of 
land^for the purpr>fes of agriculture. 

Hgsides thefe, the pope has othej; dominions, as well in 
italy as clfcwhcrc. The kingdom of Napla is held front 
him by an annual tribute. The duchies of Parma ano Pla- 
*’tentia were part of the pSyimony of the church ; but by the 
*Tamous (jhiadtiuple Allian^, they are declared to be fiefs of 
the empire, and are like to Jbe confider^ in that light foj; the 
future. The principality 9f otlonging formerly to 

the family of FiefqtUy and at prelent to ihe king of Sardinia^ 
rs held in’ like manner from the pope. Other dominions he 
in poffefiion, Vi^hich ate held from other princes, fuch as 
tffc 'territory of RenevsntOy in the kingdom of Naples^ the 
archbifhop of which is the fecond ccclefiafiical dignity in that 
Kingdom ; and the county of Avignsn in the fouih of France^ 
in v^icb, while they were deprived of Romcy the popes 
.felves lefided, who dill ^j^xn it by a vicc-lega:e ; and this. 


m every refpe^, is a very con fidy able acqulfition, of which 
the pope9 ary paeUfipl^rly ttfbder, and which is^the only«parC 
of theiiir'poflei^ns obtallhcd in the way^of a fair purchaf'e. 

* Having 
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Havintg thus fairly and dearly Hated the juft extent of 
the pope’s dominions, we might chink, that, after the two 
crowned beads, he is the moft confiderable power in Italf ; 
and jer, though his government is truly defpotic, and his 
fubjeds the hardell ufed of any in Italy^ his revenue is below 
'that of any other prince ; for it has ^ver been computed at. 
above two millions of Roman crowp^ ; whereas Tufeany^ that 
has not half the excent''’of territory^ produces twice as much 
^to the grand duke- Hb regular tdi.ops are now only^t for 
{hew, hardly any of his forcrelTes fi a Itate of defence ; and 
though fometimes hear of the^'^pe’s gallics, hb naval 
power is very incoriiiderable. We however, in juSic^ 
CO for^iCrOf the iait popes, allow, that they have endeavoured 
to corred the errors of their preJecefibrs, and that their fub- 
jeds have lived much eaiier under them ; but then thefe 
amendments have extended no farther than to keep thinga 
from growing worfe, and much more mull be done before 
they can be expeded to grow bett *r. 

Hitherto we have conlidered only the (late of the tem- 
poral monarchy of the pope, but if we take a view of his 
fpiritual monarchy, w^ (hall find, that though, like fome of 
the leaning towers which have made fo much noife in Italyj 
St Teems fince the Reformation to carry evident marks of 
wcakneb ; yet, in fad, it is (lill a (Irudure very ftrong in 
icfclf, contrived with great (kill, and fupported with much 
^rt. If in o^her monarchies princes have pretended to a Di- 
vine right, the pope goes (liil farther, and claims a kind of 
Divine power, by which he is raifed as m«jch above pthec 
princes, as thofe princes«are above their people. This cl.iim, 
together with- the tide of Holinefs, having the recomni?n- 
dation of a long prefeription, cannot but excite an high ve- 
neration in the minds of fuch as believe it. I'he papal cha- ^ 
rader being given with the greatnl ceremony thofe who 
are jsrefumed to be the be(l judg^ of religion and religious 
interefls. Teems, in the opinion of the multitude, to alter the 
very name of him who is adorned therewith, a^-d tf tranf- 
form him from a man of like pafiions with themitlves into 
a facred perfcin. It is true, that in Protefiant ccASnSries,,, as 
nothing of this is believed, fo it is very hard to be underitoc<d. 
Yet the fad is beyond difpute, and whatever wifer perfons in 
popifh kingdoms may cenceive, the^bulk of the people have 
^ me litgheft reverence^^or the Holy Father. c 

, Tmb clofe connedion betw&';0 the clergy in all popi(h 
countries and the onurt Rmie^ joined to the occafional 
bem fits that i^onarchs themfelves-may Vecc^v^by bulb from 
the Holy See, makes them unwilling (o interpofc, C|r break 
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oi^ that commerce which their fiibjeds haYe with limi^ that 
upon certain occafions they may derive favours from thence, 
which may eafily procure what otherwife might with thfE- 
culcy be forced by their Own authority. We may add to 
<this another reafori, which is, that the popilh princes cherift 
the fpiritual power of the pope, as the means of prefervinj; 
unity in religion, and^hereby preveAting religious difpute^ 
which very feldom difti^b the chur^, without difturbing the 
ftate ahb. Thus it apj^ars, that, independ^ of enthufiafin 
and<uperftition, pelitiM principles havcf'lfo fmall fhare^Sl 
promoting that adher^ice to the fee of which, 

jlirft fight. Teems fo |;^Veconcilable to the abfolute# aiKhority 
^of fovereign princes,|and which, nptwithftanding their 
dextrous managemeni, is often made to co-operate there* 
with. ^ , 

In thefc points of view, one may with great truth and 
Impartiality venture to aflert, (hat the whole fcheme of the 
Ronit/h religion is admirably well adjufted to maintain, iii 
every refpcS, the power *of the fupreme head. He is re- 
puted by many doctors of the church of Rome infallible, 
that his decifions may have the greater weights; the traditions 
of the church, which with the mombets of it pafs for a 
rule of faith, are fubje£l; td his controul i all religious doc- 
trines are liable to his cenfure ; the power of abfolution, even 
in the higheft cafes, is attributed to him ; he difpenfes the 
fpiritual treafurcs of the church, fuch as pardons and indul- 
gences ; he grants difpenfations all kinds ^ he regulator 
fafts and feafts at his pleafure : in a word, being reputed the 
fuAeflTor of St, Peter^ and the vifible head of the Chriftian 
Cjmrch, ho has 'prerogatives without bounds^ and without 
wmber i fo that it is not in the leaft furprifinl, that fo much 
rower, direfied by thj; great ffolicy of its fpirittal forces, 
Jlould be able to perfof^ fucli mighty things, and to preferve 
itfelf for foVany ages* Vriiere fpiritual forces are the feveral 
fanks and ^derS of men^ fubjed iilW an efpecial manner to 
the Holy S|Ee. In the firft clafs of thefc ftand the cardinals. 
Who f rejrcknowledged princes of the church, and pretend to ’ 
dignity to crowned heads. They were originall/ 
iro^ore *thaii the parifli priefts of Rome^ and their number 
tSmetimes greater, fometimes lefs ; but now fixed to fCventy* 
two, in allufioii to Chrift’s difctples. Heretofore a cardinal 
Wa^ content to be ftiled His Excelleifcy ; but now they 
the title of Eminence, which Was foAherly given to Princes, 
arid thereupon the lattCi 'fook the title of Highnels. The 
ca^inals are of all uiations, that the ftifluence arifing from 
hopes tlwu i d ignity ^may be the more wcteiffive. ‘•The 
MOP. Hist, VolCXUU. .. . G g nomi- 
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nomination to hals by crowned heads is a new flroke of 
man policy, which heightens the dependence upon the Holy 
See, while it feenis to leiTen the Papal authority. The ma« 
jority, however, are always to prevent the throne, 
trom being filled by a firanger ; and it is provided, that in all^ 
ek:£liofis the perfoo cholen ihall h^ the voices of two < 
thirds of thofe who enter the conclave, that there may never 
be a ftrong fa£lion agairfll the popl^^l among the cardinals, 
^<jch might he amended with ill cot/cquences. All the/ub- 
ordinate dignities the church be confidered as the 
iiobility in the pope’s fpiritual empire^ rv|)ut in all others, fof 
in tHe^ltrCngth of the monarchy c^^Infifts in the numbe?^'' 
of its fv«b](;dls, and if wd take into our tew the fecular and 
regular clergy in the church of Rome^ iVji former bound by 
the moft fi^cred ties, and the latter not by vows only, but by 
their intercils, to the obedience of the Holy See, we cannot 
but entertain a high idea of ifs power, fince not long ago it 
was the calculation of a certain fover^ign pontiff, that in Eu- 
rope he had 300,000 panlhes, and 50,000 convents fubjedl 
to his junfdtdion. The conffant refort of all thefe to Rome 
upon different bccafions, muff carry thither annually an im- 
inenfe tieafure. The prefent pope, late cardinal Charles 
RezzonU’o, and bifliop of Padua^ is ftiied Clement Xill. He 
was born at Fenice^ the 7th of Manh^ was defied 

pope the 6th of July^ J75^* 

m.^ROiWE^ tljjp capital of (he pope’s dominions and of Itafyo 
flands on the river Tiber ^ ^bout lixteen miles north-eaft of 
the Tvjian-Sea. The walls arc about twelve miles in cir- 
cumference, as they we(p in the time of !;he Romans ; Vut 
not a third parc«of the ground within jhc walls is now bui^t 
upon ; th^ reff is taken up with vineyards and gardens \ ana 
the inhabitants are computed to armvont to 120,000 foub. * 
There are five bridges over the rivefi twenty g^s, and 300’*' 
antique towers ftill remaining. Thf caftle of o'. Angelo is a 
modeffi fortification, Ubt of no great ff rengtb, ai..d ferves ra- 
,ther to keep the inhabitants in awe, than to defend ithem 
againft foreign enemies. Modern Rome ftands foifi‘:een oc 
fifteen feet higher than the old city, being built on 
of - the former, and is much more upon a level than the'd^ 
city was, greai part of the hills being waQied down into the 
vallies, infomuch, that t|)C 7 arpeian rock, which was once 
a 4 fts«il)le precipice froni whence malefafiors were thrown, 
is not imw more than twenty feet 4 |igH. The city is gene- 
rally magnificently bu^t ; the ffreets fpacious, and kdorned 
with gpo fine churches, and a vaft nudbej ^f palaces and 
convents ; and the triumphal arches^ (Kllars^ obdi(ks> ihtues, 
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and (buntafns, are no fmall addition to its beauty ; hiil 
there are other ftreets as meanly built as in any town what** 
ever. The greateft curioflties in Rome are the ancient thea-: 

and amphitheatres, Pagan temples^ triumphal arches, 
t^ths, aqueducts, fountains, catacombs, obelifks, cirques. 


that «n univerfal ci^jlity^igns here. vThpf'' ar^^ot 

Jeaft poiTcfTed with a fpi^ of bi^icry or perfecutj^-^ainft ® 

J gangers of any coun*^or religion whatever. THje aity is 
xtremely well (upplic'^ with water their noble aquedudis 
and fountains, and thijc is great plenty of all manner f>f pro- 
vifions, as corn, fifh, fowl, and fruits; and^hegteac- 

eft variety of wines that are to be met with any where : in 
the midft of all this variety, tjie people are extremely fo- 
ber; never fitting down purely to drink, and very feldom 
drinking wine without waiter. 


NAPLES is by far the largeft ftaic in Itnly^ It is bounded Kingaoni 
on the norch-fide by the Adriatkk^Sca^ on the, fouth by the c/Naplei^ 
Tufean^ on the weft by the Kccleftaftical fVate, and on the 
eaft by the mouth of the Adriatic and the Mediterranean. 

The air and foil are extremely delightful and excellent in 
moft places ; and the country in general is very rich, fertile. 


and well -watered, with rivers and (prings, which flow through 
it from both fides of the Appennincp: thefe rivcit are, indeed^^ 
commonly fo rapid, that they may oe rather called torrents. 
Thtf land produces excellent wines, efpecialiy that emphati- 
caljf called Lachrjma Chrijli, They have, in feverai parts^ 
p1«ty of corn, but not fufficient for the confifhnption of the 
c^ntry, and the harveft in failing in 1763, ovcafioned 
JtsAyear following, a pla£;^e and a famine in Naples, They 
have likewif^oil, rice, aVd pretty good pa'fture ; and the 
Neapolitan hwfes are in nV fmall Their almcinds, 

olives, bgsjT citrons, oranges^ pomegranates, grapes, and 
other are very good and in great plenty ; and fo are * 

th!?l^iif^ hemp, pulfe, ansfe, coriander, and ocher feeds. 

1s^ indeed, in feme places exceflively hot, efpecialiy 
^cH^the fouth- fide of the AppennineSj where the mountains re- 
^e£l the fun’s heat with fuch vehemence, that ifis hardly tc» 


be borne in the three or four hot mdrvths of the year ; but the 
norft fide of them is quite temperxte,^healchy, and deli^fil^ 
ful. They are femetimes annoyed with the locuft. 

The far greater ^art of th% proviflees into which tbi^ 
kingdom is dividSdib haim ^vantages peculiar tbemfcfves. 
For inffance, the air df the Hither Principalis is fo ferene 
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and healthy, that people live in it to a prodigioui age ; an4 
the Farther Principality abounds in cattle more than any other, 
and all Its fruits are excellent. The BaftlicaU is famed for 
its fine faffron* honey, and wax ; Calabria for its plenty of 
good manna ; the Hither for corn, wines, and mulberries 
^nd the Farther .for«iis Ane hon^ and beautiful horfes.. 
Otranto is faid to produce as much oil as would fupply all 
^taly. Molife abounds ^ith fuch af|]uantity of vehifon, that 
ch4MkpLT*ii(£rc {han £>eef oriTnutcon. The territories 
^ of Campania^ and fome o tiers* are blefled w?th (b 

rich ^f<^ and excellent a tempera^*, that they produce cl^ 
fame flowers twic^ a year. Thtwruz^Oj efpecially 
Hithefj^befides being the cooleft pari^of the kingdom, pro- 
duces great quantity of corn, wines, and faffron. The 
tother thr^e provinces not only come fhorc of all thofe conve- 
niences mentioned in the reft, but have, moreover, fome 
grievous difadvantages peculiar to them ; as, in the Capai* 
mate^ the foil is dry, Tandy, and ip many places barren, and 
the climate unheahhy. In Jpulia^ the heat is fo cxceffive, 
and the people and cattle plagued with fuch fwarms of ve- 
nemous flies, that it i| fcarce habitable. In the province of 
Bari the air is pretty temperate; but the people are generally 
infefted with fcorpions, vipers, and ferpents, efpecially the 
tarantula, which renders their territory as uncomfortable as 
that of Apulia* 

1'h£ capital, of the faipe name with the kingdom, is fitu- 
ated 140 miles fouth-eafl^of Rome* It is feven miles in cir- 
cumference within the walls, and as much more, if the,fub- 
urbs are included, and contains about 700^000 inhabitants. 
It ftands on aireniinence, riflng gradually from the fea & a 
moderat^height, on a flne«bay or the fea of thirty miles dL- 
meter ; and the iflands which lie b^re it form a fecure 
commodious harbour. On the e» is a large ^ain, on 'tlir 
farthgr fide of which is mount VejfviuSy and on the weft a 
large hill, on which Ifand the caltle of St. a Cbr- 

> thuftari monaftery^ from whence there is the finef^profgedt in 
the world. Here it is fcldom cold in winter ; and ih^mmer 
the cool breezes from the mountains and the fea l^/e 
hotteft pan of it tolerable ; nor is the fea fubje£l to 
and the Ihore^is fo bold, that large (hips may lie clofe to the 
quays . The buildings arf magnificent and elegant, and inha- 
WictFby people of diftendion ; nor can there be in all ^ef- 
pedls a more defirable ficuation, did not the eruptions of 
yefuviusj and earthquakes,^ fometimes difturb their quiet. 
Thisrmount, yjithin a mile and a half oP ^%top , is covered 
fo thick vvith the a(hes of the burnt clhrth,*^ grows rqflaep, 
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thajt it is very difficult to afcend it^ and fometimes it conti- 
nues on fire for the better part of a month, throwing out 
burning matter with fuch force, that fome of it falls at thirty 
^iles diftance ; and a vaft quantity of melted minerals, 
^ixed with other matter, runs down like a river for three 
miles, carrying every ^^ing before it 'which lies in its way' ; 
and fometimes fuch quailtities of cinders and alhes are thrown 
out, that it is dark at Naples at noon day. / 

M. DE LA COiID\}iMINE obfcjates^ii’ hirjourn?^ 

Tour to Italy ^ that meet every ftep we th«a 

ftjjpad from Naples to and from Rome to Lo^ 

^etfOf and other part?'^produ£tions l[ke the lava of Vejuviusy 
whence he prefumesjtt follows, that all this part oft italy has 
been overturned bj^^lcanocs. Thefe plains, wtych at pre- 
fect appear fmiling and fertile, covered with olive-trees, mul- 
berry-trees, and vineyards, as are alfo to this very day even 
the (ides of Vefuvius^ have .formerly been, like them, over- 
run with burning waves,^nd like them bear not only in their 
bowels, but even on their furface, the veftiges of thofe tor- 
rents of fire, the billows of which are at pre(^nc grown cold 
again and condenfed. It is well known, adds he, that Na* 
j^es is paved with this lava ; but it is furprifmg, that no body 
has yet remarked that the pavement of Rme is alfo compofed 
of the fame materials. As much may be faid of the pave- 
ment of the greater part of the antient Roman highways, and 
perhaps of all thofe of which any veftiges %re remaini/lg 
from Rome to Naples^ as well as on the road from Naples to 
Pipzuoli and Cumea. In (hort, it is the fame wirh the Ap^ 
pirn way, yvhichsftill fubfifls, and makes a part of the high 
md from Rome to Naples. This antique paN^ment is intirely 
impofed of lava. We (hall bf lefs lurprifed ajt tbis, when 
I come to know that /.he foundations of the houfes in the 
l^terraneaiKcicy of He^laneuniy built now 2000 years ago, 
are pure la^. This proles evidently^ that the great erup- 
tions of Vtuvius are not all of them pofterior to that which 
fwall^wQi^p the city of Herculaneum^ and that vaft confia- * 
w^tiosffnave happened anterior to all hiftorical monuments, 
j^i^iidugh the city of Herculaneum is, in fa A, buried under 
%veral ftrata of lava, properly fo called, yet we muft not 
imagine, that its ftreets, fquares, and buildinfs are covered 
with lava : were this the cafe, neither the pick-axe nor chif- 
fel^would be able to penetrate thdic. The matter ^‘^th 
which the interior parts of the city are filled has never been 
cither fufed or liqui^. It is onl|r one fmmenfe mafs of cin- 
ders, earths fandp coal, puihice-ftoues, * and %ther 

ma{ptikl$a launched f<mb through the mouth of the volcano 
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at the time of its explofion, and fallen again* in heaps in ail 
the circumjacent parts. Thefe at firft bkried all the houfes^ 
by degrees they penetrated into the interior parts, as well by ' 
their own proper weight, as by the atriftance of wind an^d ^ 
rains, and laftly, by the roofs and timbers giving way. Tl^. 
fixture being united by the infiltration of the waters, lias 
condenfed in procefs of time, and ^rmed a kind of fand- 
Hone, more or lefs hasd, but evefc where eafy to be dug 

ri’ijj: kinpdomior "S’aples was, p|-.;baWy, firft peopletf from 
• Greece\ '^^'\dii lies but a little to tn^caftward of it : certain 
it is,*thi*6Vr^/j fcBt fcvcral colonic^*-'* 
gave i( the name of Aiagrtii Gracia. 

jtafyy v/as fubdued by the Romans; on the decline of 
jhat cmpXe, in the fifth century, the \ajiern emperor pof- 
fefled hinifclf of one pan of Naples^ and the Goths of the 
other. The Lombards difpoilefl'ed the Goths of their part, 
"and remained mafters of it, until thjy were expelled by Charle-^ 
magne^ about the year 800. In the ninth and tenth centu- 
ries, the Saracens fubdued a great part of Naples ; but the 
pope, with the afiiftance of other. Chrifiian powers, drovo 
put the Saraccfis again*: in which fcrvice, Tancred the AVr- 
many and his twelve fons, having had a great (hare, part of 
Naples was given them by the pope. R^erty the fon of Tan* 
credy was created duke of Apulia and Calabria by the GV;*- 
^inan emperor : and Regevy the fon of Robert y was made king 
of the Two Qiciliesy v\z^ Naples and Sicily, The heirs of 
Tancred cti}oycd this crown till the year 1166, when, hap- 
pening to difobltge the pope, he introduced the earl of Mjou 
and the French^ and hi^ pofterity were kftigs of Airp/w \hnd 
Sicily y till the Spaniards f^ifpofleiTcd them about the yj^r 
7504. Vhe kings of Spam co'^ii^d fovereigns of Nemeo^ 
fill 1 707* when Spaniards we^fi driven fr^i thence^ jjr 
fhc Imperialifts, and Naples was pnfirmed to% the emperor 
ChaMes VI. by the trtaty of Utrecht, in 1713. /rewA, 

^ Spaniardiy and Sardiniansy cptering into a war em- 
peror, in 1734? reduced NapleSy and made don the 

Icing of Spam’s fon, king of Naples ; and he was «CQi!rr.Y||^d 
in that throne ^ the emperor, at a fubfequent treatyy*-!^ 
continued in^iollefrion of that kingdom fill his late accefiion' 
to the crown of Spainy having procured his third fon Ferdi^^ 
born the 12th o| January, 1751, to be made kif^ in 
pis room. A regency compoied of the moft illuftrious per- 
sons in the kiivdom is appointed to condud aflPairs during the 
|ninoricy of this princl, ^ ^ 
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The dignified defgy and nobility of this kingdom are very 
numerous. Thefe are, it is faid, 25 archbilhops, 125 bifliops, 
and 300 princes, dukes, marquifles, and earls. The clergy " 
BofTefs one third of the kingdom ; the crown, nobility, and 
il!^ncry, the reft ; the peafants have fcarce any thing they can 
^1 their own; they are fubje£ls and.vaflals to their refpeo- 
tive lords, manure their^nds, plant their vineyards an 1 olive- 
yards, and are allowed ^^nly a fubfiftcnce Aifficient to enable « 
them to perform their j^’-ily drudgery , and ^rccejyjg joftice^^ 
thei? lords courts ffn c'Ves that are ^RSTTcapital, ^ hj^much 
i^hat every lord or gef’:jimen, who is proprietori^fthe foil,® 
w fovereign of the y,*^plc who live upon his eftafter The 
Neapolitans have a ni^icrous militia,»the nobilitj^ aiu^ gentry 
holding their lands military tenures ; but the^*arc little 
depended on, and flRom called out, the king ufullly main- 
taining 15,000 regular troops in time of peace, and being 
able to raife twice that numbor in time of war. The re- 


venues of the crown are gomputed to amount to one million 
fterling. 

The goodnefs of the port of Naples draws thither a great 
number of foreign (hipping. They were 'diily, under the 
latQ reign of don Carlos^ endeavouring to render the fame 
more grand and magnificent : its principal trade confifts in 
divers forts of (ilk ftufts, raw filk, knit filk (lockings and 
waiftcoats ; oils of various forts, fulphur after the Calabrian 
manner^ ^ rofemary flowers, anife and coriander feed, dngi 
raifins, raifins of Corinth, figs andTaolives, tartar, foap, dried 
orange and citron peels, eiTences and quintcflences of all 
kijns. 

Jwe mifft nov^ return from the (Ruth of It^ly to the north, Switzer* 
w take a view of Switzerland, ^country which, though fur- land, 
arwnded with rocks, a^d in a manner inacceilible, yet is very 
»raifiderablc\and of grea^confequence from its fituation. 

The donmions of th^witzers are bounded on the north 
by part o^^lface, the Black Forejl, ani# the circle of Sdbabia ; 
on tb^ eagl^ by the country of Tyrol\ on the fouth by the, 
dutch te^Ibf Seeuoy and Milan, by the territories of Bergamo 
'^tjAotprefeia and on the weft by the Franche Compte^ or 
iRl^unty of Burgundy • It appears from hence that they have 
for neighbours the fubjeds of the houfe of Aufiria, thofe of ^ 
the crown of France, the king of ^ardinia, and the ftate of 
Felice. We need nothing more to g^ve us very high 
of the force and bravery of this nation, than the bare obfer- 
vation, that they have not onlv preferved their freedom in 
fpite, but have b^eit alfo^lwa/l formidable to the mo^ po- 
teptrof^tbeir he*^1bou!!^; yet their country iS very far from 
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fieing large } in length fomewhat lob than 300s and in breadth 
very little more than 100 milo. 

The inhabitant of Switzerland may be divided into three 
parts : hrO, the Swiji^ properly fo called, or the th'irtee^ 
cantons, which ftand in the following order. 1. Zurisif, 


a. Bern. 3. Lucern. * 4. Wic. 5 
7. Zug, 8. Claris, g. Bazil^ox I 
^^luthurn, J2. Schaffvaufen, And 
nh«>Proteftsfrr caev^n^are Zurich^ ^ 
JsauJin\^''^if^h above Wo thirds of thi 


^witx. 6. TJnderwaldm 
10. Friburg, ii. 
13. Jppenzel. Of which 
iern^ Bazil^ and S^haffr 
canton of Claris^ and 


more tbanjialf of Jpenzeli the peof 
man Catliolics. . 

the fubjecls of the Swa^s^rsj which are either 
fuch town^ and bailliages as belong to cWm all, or to feveral 
in common, or that depend upon fevtral cantons. Of thr; 
former they reckon nine ; viz, the county of Baden^ the Free 
Villages^ the counties ot Turgovy,^ Sargantz^ and Rhintaly and 
the four Italian bailliages of LuganO; Locarnoy Mendrifcoy and 
ValmGdiay to which we muft add the three cities without ter- 
ritory of Boemgflrteny Mellingcny and Rapper Jwail, I'hc four 
Italian bailliages were dlhhembered from the duchy of Milan^ 
and belong to all the cantons eitcept AppenzeU which at that 
time was not admitted into the alliance. Three other bail- 
liages in Italy y viz. PelUnzonay ValbrimOy and RivierCy were 
{Conquered by the cantons of Zurich, SwitZy and Underwaldy 
fiom the dukes of Milan, t The little territory of Alfaxy and 
the county of IFlrdenber^y both feated on the Rhincy belong, 
the former to the canton of Zurieby and the latter to thalii of 
Glarism The bailliage of belongs |o the. canton^of 
Switz znd Claris i and the cantons of Bermnd Friburg 
the four be-illiages of MoratyKIremtony EchelenSy Sy^artzenbu^\ 
which they conouered from fhc dul^of' Savoy, ' I ^ 

Thirdly, tne allies of the Swipers arc Ihq^r^w, wh^ 
me divided into three Igagu^, thateif the the houfe 

of Ood, and of the ten jurifdidlions : they arc^rtly Pro» 

' teftants, and partly Roman Catholics, and have a^& t con- 
iiderable conquered country that belongs to them : 
and county of Neufehately of which the king of Prujffia^is I 
yereign ; the abbot and city of St. CaUi the little republic ot 
Wallis \ the Aty and republic of Cmeva\ the town of Bienne 
ja r JB/V 4 allied to jthe canton of Bern ; and the town of Mul^ 
ySfihy not far from to which it is allied. * 

' The Switzersy formerly called the Helvetians^ were brought 
under the dominion ok the Romans by fuffus Cafary who ad- 
ded iheir country to his province oh(^ul, after- 

j^/ards part of the kingdom of £v^ff/^theaTubje£F to 
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France^ and then to the German empire : but being opprelTed, 
they threw ofF their allegiance, and ere£led feveral indepen-f 
dent flares i and at the treaty of tVeJlphaVia^ in 1648, they 
^ere acknowledged free and independent. There is hardly 
of the cantons, ftates, or cities abovemcntioned, that 
. agrees with another in point of government ; and indeed ever/ 
kind of government thaf ever was invented is to be found 
amongft them \ yet the?^ are all mamtained under their re 
fpe£^ve forms, and jn their refpe^live fro'm’that 

mon love of freedom 'jnd juftice, a^^h preva^^gcficrally^ 
j|inong the whole natiM.‘t. f * 

The greateft partS^f their country is the moft merged in 
its appearance, and n. 4 uratly the moft barren in iK fair of any 
in Europe ; and dint of labour and cu!ci|ati^n they 

render it tolerably Truitful. AH* their cities are well built. 


populous, and many of their inhabitants live pretty much at 
their^eaie, which is owing partly to their induflry, and partly 
to their frugality. The gentry of Switzerland^ notwichfland- 
ing what is generally reported of them, are, generally rptrak* 
ing, tolerably educated, and from their feeing, foreign coun- 
tries, commonly well bred. Their traders have great pri- 
vileges, and fome of them are in wealthy circumflances ; and 
as for their peafants, they are very hardy and laborious. As 
their women are juflly reputed very honeft as well as very 
good houfewives, fo they are generally fpeaking very prolific, 
and their country being but narrof^ this lays them under S(A 
abfolute neceflity of fending out numbers ever)^ year to feek 
thjir bread in foreign countries. Being naturally of a martial 
pofition^and :|ccuftomed to arire from their youth, they 
'ually feek fome foreign fervlce or other ; tRofe of the Ro- 
an Catholic cantons go into the French and Spanifi pay ; 
of the Proteftantl,^and not a few others likewife, into 
' that of the*^tates General ; but wherever they are, they 
have the honour to be aciounted as gpod troops as an)vn the 
world. Mw fome years fervice more or Icfs, according to 
their^o^'Vrafls, the private men return home, though their* 
t:om^.*emain ftlll in foreign fervice, and are from time to 
filled up with frefli recruits. It is owing to thefe people 
who have ferved abroad, both officers and fol^rs, that vhe^ 


Swift are never at a lofs for as large and welled ifeiplined an . 
krmy as any government in Europi\:^ti raife, which are at the 
faftie time the guardians of their ovTh liberty, and th'lT^ro- 
tedors of their neighbours freedom. Neither is their power 
grounded only on ^pinion, for^hey hswe defended themfelves 
at diffiscoV ^gaii^mofl of the great powers in Europe ; 
ahS dradgh they have beep fomeUryes outwitted, yet they 

were 
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were never beaten or reduced to demand peace, by any power 
whatever 5 fo that they may be juftly confidered, taking iij ^ 
their fituation and their militia, as the mod unconquerable 
people in Europe. •* 

It is very difficult to make a juft computation of the fqjyt; 
the Szvijs. Things are much c^nged vi^ith them from 
what they were formerly. TheyAave now feveral good 
fortreftes, though heretofore they mtd none. Several of the 
Ijimtons arejiow very rich, and befides vaft fums lockf^ up ^ 
they haiT^^^^ great wealth irf foreign banlcs, and 
♦particufiw^i in our fSnds.| Every city is well furnifh^' 
with Jft'tillery, and at and Zunm they have field 
batterijjg tryins of brafs ^cannon, thanli^hich there arc fi w 
better \n*‘J^rope. Yet with all this foi^. they arc not in the 
leaft formidable to thofc that live near >iiem, fincc they are 
without doubt the very bed neighbours in the world ; fo void 
of ambition that they have no idea of conqueft, fuch lovers 
of jufticc that the very report of qf»prellion will bring them 
to the relief of the diftreffed. By this means the city of Gene^ja 
has been often, and will probably be always, protC(^ed againft; 
two very formidable powers, one the inoft enterprising and 
the other the moft amffitious in Europe. 

It is in this country, and its confines, that the Alps, the 
hlgheft mountains in Europe^ excite the attention of travellers* 
The melting of the fnows in fiimmcr, being iUrpended every 
p^bt in their gorges, and^ renewed again every day during 
the hours in wnich the fui» is hotted, gives occafion to very 
fantaftical appearances. A valley, in whofe depth the eyt is 
loft, covered with rough piec.es of ice refen^ling waves, yd 
the whole fiirfac^ of this lea again conge;<led, antf interfedm 
here and there with deep ere Wees ; the rvjife of a fubterraneo/i 
torrent which fuftains tin's enormous mafs, and changes tJe* 
appearance as well as level of vihom day day; alT" 
thefe effeds wrought by changes tl^t are almoA^udden, and 
varioiiVly combined of Ifrat and cold, can fcarce\^ feen any 
^where ellc in fo aftonifliing a degree : they form a 

very fingular fpeclaclc, worthy the curiofity of naturaRHsuamck 
calculated to furaifh a variety of obfervations. > 


CHAP, 
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<^^ftbe Auftrian, French, a)td United Netherlands. 

■* ^ 

T his country wal^anciently called Gaflla Belgica^ and 

the inhabitants bclgat but wts of a much larger ex; and 
tent than the prefent Netherlands \ of^wjhich the .bounda;-^-s fituu<ionof 
. now^ arc the Gertmfn ocqan, or nortjyiC^ on the PQT^aV the the 

with part Picardy^ we(|U^ tSc reft of therlauas. 

,9ieardy^ with Champryne or Lorrjttn^ oh the louAf; *and the 
archbiihopric of 7r/>^; and TreveSy fhc duchies ^ J/iZ/Vrjand 
CUveSy the bifhopric'^Xof Munjie%y dnd the coun\ of Emi 
or Eafl’Frie/landy the eaft. It is fituated betw^n the 41 


wicardyy with Champryne or Lorrjttny oh the louflf ; *and the 
archbiihopric of 7 r/>^; and TreveSy fhc duchies ^ J/iZ/Vrjand 
CUveSy the bifhopric'^Xof Munjie%y dnd the coun\ of Emden 
or EaJl’FrieJlandy the eaft. It is fituated betw^n the 49th 
degree and 25 minutes to the 53 degree and 25 minutes of 
latitude; and between the 2d degree and 5 minutes to the 6th 
degree and 50 minutes ^^f longitude eaft from London, Nations 

THEgreateft part of Netherlandi was conquered that pnjfef* 

the Romans \ and that part which lies towards Gaul continued 
in their fubjetftion till the decline of chat empfre ; after which Nether- 
the became mafters of it; ancf under the French mo- lands, /tizi/ 
narchy, it was part of the kingdom of Metz or Aujlrafta. the 
The divifion of the Netherlands into fo many ftates is Az-Jtonof 
rived from the earls or counts of Ardenne, Their or'gin was 
from the fans of Clodiony king oL JFraneSy who, being kept ojit diji rent 
of that fuccelfion by Merovee^ wert; forced for their fecurity,/"^"* 
toabetake themfelves to the mnft defenfible places of the 
fopft of Ardenne^ and the coun(rie| on the banks of the Mo-^ 


wher6 they Tended the two great earldoms of the Mo 
dUy and the ArdenHg, The dormer belongs ta Germany 


The dormer belongs ta Germany \ 

Ae latter comprehe^ed part of Flanders and Brabanty ail 
lainaulty Namury Lintbarg, and Luxemburgy together with 
th'd duchy o/Bouillon. V'hefc large eftates continued jjcacc- 
atity* tinder the carls of Ardenne for frfme time, who, growing 
pow|rful'and great, became the envy of their neighbours^ 
and wciC attacked by Dagoberty king of MetZy and fon to 
Cliidharius fTT^cing of Franciy who in battle overcame and 
flew Brunulphy earl of Ardenney and feized his couiUfw^j|U(mg 
only Hainault as an earldom to Alberty his ASn, Dagoberh^ 


fucceeded his father in the kingdpm of Neujlriay in 629, 
wj^ereby he became king of almoft #11 Francey being before 
king of Met% or Aujlrafta, and of Burgundy : he gave away 
fevera) parts of the country or earldoip of Ardenne \ but the 
reft ftill bore tttle of^n earldom^ and Coxjtinued for^^ iot'.g 
timo4r^y con&SerablCllace. 



4«D < Conclufion of 

^ Towards the year 940* Luxmhurg and Limburg were 
given to two of the younger fons of Ricuine^ earl of ^ 

and about the fame time, Namur was eredted' into an earldom: 
the reft came afterwards by marriage to the houfe of Lorratk^ 
which continued in pofleffion of it a long time. Such is^'e 
Ibrigin of the earldom^ of Luxemburg Limhurg^ and Namur. 

Part of Brabant^ as above obfe^ed, was included in the 
•^rldom of ; the other part, which lies towards the 
ihRipWas very much^^efted, and even a|moft depopuia^d by jg 
^ the J8p g^ tions of KhV X)^;2rj 7 iTi&Norman 5 \ wherefore fo 
guard ^he^t. ft, anri proi?£l the inhaUcants, a certain 
was appointed, called Ij^rt warden cm the marches, whic^ 
title >^as ^jneinued till Vtlloy nephew§|f Aldiagerius^ king of 
the Baioar^anSi (the people of jSai;tfr/liiib^.having (hewn great 
courage againft thefe pirates, was honoured wiih the title of 
lord marquis of Antwerp : one of his defeendants, named 
Anfegefus was mayor of the palace in France^ and made duke 

Brabant ; and his great grandfon, Fepin^ obtaining the crown 
of France^ that duchy becaipe ^ province of that kingdoni, 
and was aftenyards part of the kingdom of Lorrain. About 
the year 980, the cities and territories of Brujfels^ Louvain^ 
Antwerp, and Nivelle, were feparated from the duchy of Bra^ 
banty and made a new lUte, with the title of tbe'marqui* 
fate of the holy empire, by the emperor Qtho II. and given 
to his aunt, whofe grand-datighrer Gerburg^ fucceeding her, 
«nveyed it by luarriage to Lambert^ fon of Reyner, earl of 
Hainault, who had the ti^le of earl of Louvain : he was JVc- 
ceeded in it by his defccudants, one of whom, named 
frey VII. earl of conquered the ri^jl of ijic coui^y, 

and was created* duke of V 

FLANOERS was a wild^knd wafte 'Country, the fea-cos^s 
being infefted by the Danijh pirates,' sfnd the ot^r parts 
meanly cultivated, till it w^ conquered by tb^Jrrench ki*'^^ 
whoy'^foon after the ^ftablifhmenr of their nftlnarchy" ap- 
pointed a certain officer, with the' title of forefter inlanders, 
«to fupprefs the robbers who infefted the w(X)ds and»th 4 T(^a-i 
coafts, and by government and proteflion to civlVize'th^ec)- 
pie, and encourage them to induftry. This t>%ce continued 
in the for feveral defeents, and was at length 

changed intone title of a count or earl, about the year 864, 
by Charles the Bald, empefor and king of France^ in favour 
bf^TKilJwiii, the fevefith forefter, Who bad ‘married %is 
fitter. 

ARTOIS was included in tjne earldom of Flanders, till the 
year ^234^ when Robert^ grandfon Aug^lkfi^ Icing 
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of FrtmuywA bufband to Ifahtlky daughter of Baldwin VIII« 
earl of Flanders^, was ihade ear{ of Artois, 

GUELDERLAkD was part of the Frmch kingdom of 
fujlrafta^ and wi(h it became p^rt of the empire of Germany \ 

{A as fuch was governed by certain guardians, or protedors, 
fim inftituted in the reign of Charles tie ^aldf of whom OihJ 
of Na(fau was the firft^e prince, created earl by the empe- 
ror Henry V. in the year 1079 ; and his defcendant Raynold^ • 
was made duke of Guelderland in 1339* . x 

d^TPHEN a feparate earld^ia^^tbr many^ wis,* till 
became united with Guelderland^^y t^e mar'^'i^e of Othtt^ 

, \ji NaJfau^yATio^ ir.mtioned, w/th Sophia (He Saunter of 
fFichnam^ the laft ca / of Zutphen. • ^ * 

HOLLAND and. liealand,^ a iLde unpeopled cWntry, be- 
ing much infell&a the piracies, were finl made an 

earldom by the emperor Lewh II. about the year 863, and 
given to nUrry,^ in whole line* the fucceilion continued till 
the death of yohn^ aboutjhe year 1300, who leaving no ilTue^ 
was fucceeded by yohn of Avefnesy earl of Hainautt^ Ton of 
Alcide,^ the daughter of Florence IV. earl of Holland. 

FRISELAND was but a part of the country of the an- 
cient Frijii^ fome part of Utrecht and Overyjfel^ as well as 
Eaji-Frifeland in Germany^ being Inhabited by thofe people, 
who were governed by their own kings, till they were con- 
quered by Charlemagne ; and tKis part, now one of the fe- 
venteen provinces, was annexed to the duc^y pf Guelderlan^ 
and was afterwards a diftin£t baroiiy. 

^jpFERTTSSEL and Groningen were part of the epifcopal 
fetf of Utrecht^ firft founded about the year 600, by Dagohert,^ 
kwg of Fr&nce^ ifiT^our of TFlllibatd^ an Engfijhman^ the firft 
^nvertcr of thefe co^tries to Qhriftianity, whofe fucceffors 
^re temporal as welNas fpirltual lords of their diocefc, for 
years, and were very powerful princes. 

elng taught neceitary thus briefly to mention the origin 
cfTITCf ^dukedoms, earldoms, and Idtdfhips, we (half now 
relatdl ho\ they came to be all fubjedt to the houfe of^ 

Aujlria. ^ 

jP///Z/i^tfc^:2amcd the Hardy or Bold^ duke of Burgundy 
and Ton of yohn^ king of France^ married Margaret the ojrily Neiher* 
daughter of Lw/r dir Male^ or AfoAim, earl o^^Ftanders 
At tots ^ and fucceeded to thofe two farldoms after the death of became 
' Leauis,, who died in the year 1383. j^ntony of Burgundy^ the fubjeSi to 
fecond fon of Philips got the duchies of Brabant and Limburg^ the houfe 
the marquifate of the holy empire, and^the lordfliip of Mechlin ^'Aullria. 
or Malincs^ inthe^ear 14.06, fs heir to yane^ his aunt, by 
the fa^ucr’^ fi<le,^t 3 e d&Qgbter of yohn IIJ. duke of Brabant,, 

j and 
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and fitter to Margaret^ the wife of Lewis de ’Male. He Icff 
two foils, fobn IV. who died Jpril the ijtb, 14269 ahd . 
Philip, who died Auguji the 4th 1430. As they both divJ 
childlefs, Philip the Geod^ duke of Burgundy^ their firft coufin^ 
fuccecded to thofe du^hie99 to the marquifate, and tb..jyt^ 
fordihip of Mechlin: he had boughtyin the year 1429 the 
county of Namur of Thurry^ thevlatt earl, leaving him, 
however, the tide and profits of it till his death, fohn^ the 
fon Philip the Goad^ had married Mar^at et^ the daughter « 
/)f Albert*^Bavaria^^Qii:,y of Holland^ and fitter to Wuliam,' 
the cA\Bav)^a^ counteHi of Hainaulty Hollan^ 

and *Lealand^x\^ lady oi Iceland. - This countefs had four'^ 
hulbinchyb^ no children by .any of thew ; fo that Philip tin 
Good^ whofwas her firft t^ufin, inhe^jd all her eftates9 
the adminittration and government of which (he had been 
obliged 10 give up to him fome years before (he died. The 
fame Philip did, in the year 14439 feize upon the duchy of 
Luxemherg^ having driven out of it K^illiam^ duke of Brunf ■ 
wick^ who had ufurped it from Elizabeth^ the widow of Antony., 
duke of Brabani^ and daughter of John of Luxemherg^ duke of 
Gorlitz^ who was brotber to the emperors Wencejlaiis and 
Sigifmond. Charles, the fcm of Philip the Good^ bought, in 
the year 1472, the duchy of Guelderland, and the county of 
Zutphen, of Arnold of Egmond, the father of Adolphus, who 
was a prifoner sttpourtray ; but Charles being killed in the year 
1^769 Catherine, \\\t fiftc^of Adolphus, retook Guelderland 
for her nephew, Charles o^^gmond. Mary, the only daughjtijsr 
and heirels of Charles, duke of Burgundy, juft now mentionlid, 
married Maximilian of Aujlria, fon of the ^^pero|; Ferdina^ 
IIL and broughf him in marriage, the «'^chies of Braban^ 
Limburg, aid Luxemburg, thb counties li Flanders, Burgund 
Hainault, Holland, Z^ealand, Namur •, and the lord (hips 
Frifeland. Philip of Aujiria, fon to Maximilia^ and 
marri^ Jane, the daughter of Ferdinand, king\)f' 2 lJ 7 ^:■‘^-* 
and of Jfabella, queen of Cajlile, liy which means, , Aeir fon 
^Charles inherited not only almoft all Spain, and the vaft Aun- 
tries then lately difeovered in America, but alfo thofv noble pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands ; and was chofen emperOr, under the 
V. Towards the latter end of the year 
15279 he ad^ to his dominions the temporalities of the bi- 
flioprick of Utrecht, on both (ides of the YJJel ; and Henry of 
BmS^ia, ,being diftreflSd, through war with the duke %f 
Guelderland, and tired with the continual rebellion of bis own 
fubjeSs, furrendered torthe en»peror the ^mporalities of his 
dioceftr, which was confirmed by th^f^ppet^im thejftqtes of 
the country, In 1536, pharks V. bought of Charles ^ Eg-- 

jmud 



tnond the revcrlion of the duchy of Gttelderlandj and of th t 
county of Zutphen^ in cafe that prince (hould die without illoQ. 

the city of Groningen took the oaCh of alle* 
and fubmitted to Charles V. and in j 543^ he put a 
in the city of Cambray^ and ^uilt a citadel there. 
Having thus united the feventeeAi^rovinCesi as it were, in one ' 
body, he ordered that the'v (hould Cpnttnue for ever under the 
fame prince, without being ever feparated or difmembered ; 
/rr which purpofe, he publi(hed in Neve^wber 1549, with the 
c jnfent, and at the requeft of the (laf^s cT all the ^ir^inces, 
a perpetual and irrevocable editft, Oy'laWj hy^niph ,it was 
t.na£led, that in order to keep all thpfe proving 'together 
under one and the fam^^ prince, tile right of rep^^rn^ation^ 
with regard to the fu/j 'Sflion of a prince, or princess, (hould 
take place for ever; both in a dire^ and collateral line, noc- 
withftanding the common laws of feme provinces to the con- 
trary. Charles had even a mind to incorporate thefe provinces 
wifh the Germanic body, a^d to make of them a circle of the 
empire, under the title of the circle of Bujgundy^ in order 
thereby to engage princes of the empire to concern themfclves 
for the prefervation of thofe provinces. Out the Nether lander Sy 
always jealous of their liberty, did not feem to like that incor- 
poration; and, when they were demanded to pay their 
towards the expcnces of the empire, theyjefufed it; where- 
upon the princes of Germany refufed in their tur;i to take any 
part in the wars in Flanders ^ and looked upo;, thofe province^' 
as nef nneans^longing to the Germanic body. 

f^lILIP of Aujlriay and his Ton Charles^ who were born 
Ktjje Netherlands for thefe provinces that natural afFec- 
tioa which fhen have for their native country ; and 

ki&wing how jealous^e inhabitants were of their liberty, 
«n^of the privileges granted to them by their former princes, 
f .s&i^fcAok greatcare to preferve them, and fufFered willingly, 

' were the guardians of the people’s liberty 

andpiwiibges, (hould, in a manner, (hare the (upreme autho- 
rity with tirem. Philip 11 . fon to the emperor Charles V, 
had not the affedlion for the Netherlands^ nor thofe ge- 
nerous fentimenf^hich his father had endeavoured to infpire 
him with. Being born in Spain of a Portuguese wo^..»4, 

^ad no regard but for his native country ; and,^nen he re- 
moved out of the Netherlands^ he •eft them to the weal; 
government of a woman> to the proud ^nd haughty fpirit 'of 
. cardinal dt Granville^ and to the ^fild ambition of fome lords 
of thefe provinces, who, availing^themfclves of the imprudent 
condud §nd conti;tu^l bidders of the council gf Spain^ fc'jjnd 
their private intereft in the difturbanccs they could not fail to 

pro- 



) procfiice. Philip IT. aifo inftead of the mild and mo'disrate 

Dicafufes which his predecefTors had fuccersfully ehiployedy 
on many occilfions, as beft fuiting the genius and temper of 
the people, had fecourfe to the moft violent and cruel 
ceedings, whicH, ^ar from curing the evil, ferved only to ep^ 
ttafperate it the more; vid ten^j it incurable. The Spar-i^lfUs^ 
'Whom he feht thither; bei^'Dorn zfd educated in an abrolute' 

. monarchy, jealous of the /iberties, and envious of the riches 
of ibe people, broke through all their privileges, and ufed 
them alrn^ft after tljfe'^me manner as they had done tHh ip ^ 
‘ habitants t/-.their new J^d iTI-gotten dominions in AmericL. 
This iVeLCrmn/i occtlflonA a g^nefal infurrcAon. The counts 
Hoorn^ EgJ [ and the jiiiicc of (jrangij appearing at the"^ 
head of h/ and Luther*^ ref|[rmation g^ing ground about the 
fame lime in the NctherlaLds^ his difci^.\ joined the male- 
contents: whereupon king Philip introduced a kind of inqui->^ 
fition, in order to fupprefs them, and many thoufands were 
put to death by that court, befides thofe that perifhed by .th; 
fword ; for thefe perfecutions and incfoachments had occaHoiipd 
a civil war^ in which feveral battles were fought. I'he counts 
Hoorn and Eg^nont were taken and beheaded i but the princt 
of Orange^ retiring into Holland^ did, by the alliilance of 
England md France^ preferve Holland and fome of the adjaceni[ 
provinces, which entered into a treaty for their mutual de- 
fence at JJtrecht in 1579, and they hav^ ever fince been ftyled 
^jthc l/wW PrtyiWj i but the other provinces were reduceu 
to the obedience of Spaifi by the duke of Alva, other 
Spanijh generals : however, their ancient privileges were^h a 
great meafurc rellored ; every province was allowed its gr 'at 
council or parl^ment, whofe concurrejicq^'jvas r^'^uired touche 
making of laws, and raifing money for t’^egoveriiment, thoi^'jh 
thefe afiembljes were too often oblige/i to follow the didl^ies 
of the court ; and, as for thofe which have been reduced 
der the government of France^ they are now Lnder the STaine 
arbitrary dominion, as the reft , of the fubjeftsoftnaF/v: :-';^... 

The Spaniards continued poflefled of almoft er^bt f^f thefe 
provinces, until the duke of Marlborough^ general of the allies, 
gained the memorable viflory of RamiHies. Af* ./'Which Bruf- 
jfe/f,..the capital, and great part of thefe pfo^vinces, acknow- 
-^ledged VI. (afterwards emperor,) their fovereign ; 

and his daughter, the pr^fent emprefs queen, remained pof- 
fQ%fl of them till the^ war that preceded the laft, when the 
Fronch made an intire conqueft of them, except part or the 
province of Luxemburg ; but they were reftored by the peace * 
. of Aix^la^Chapelle^ in the year 17^9 aiul^the Freincb retaiili 
only Artois^ the Cawbr^Jisj part of a landers/ Q^'Hainaultf 



iie $/lbd^n Hiltorj, 




fthd part ot Luxeniburg^ which ^ 

Dion now upwards of eighty y»^arh. 

foil is generally fruitful^ bur difFcrs in fhc fever-^l parts, So/ 7 f r//- 
ih.e climate alfo differs in the fever al provinces , in t* oie lo- mate, <i»td 
'wards the fouth it does not differ much from that ot Evglaiich ofih‘9 
though the feafonsareinprere^i^Iai. };. tht n^.r-hern i-roviijct.^ 
the winter isgenerally v^ry fliarp;^nd the iummer fult'y hot ; ^ ^ 

but the extreme cold, and excHnjJb heat, ff*!:ioin' cniuinu 
above five or fix weeks. The air is reckoned very wJ|;oIctomej 
out is fubjeS to thitk fi>gs in v.^inre^9, tar^ough 
of the country, which would be fcry were it not 

tor the dry ealterly winds, hicli .lowing of} continent 

for two or three months in the Vj/ar, chv.r the a ^.id cauft 
very (harp ftofis iri 'fanuary and./v/.v£ifj/ v ; iluriii^J which, the 
ports, rivers, ai?u* canals, arc q^iOmonly JIuit up. 'I'he face 
of the country is low jtnd llar^ io that I'Cry little ca^n be faiJ 


of its mountains; for, except fomefm ail hill*:, and a few lifing 
grounds in the provinces of Uircekt and Gu^itUrkuitly and in 
the parts lying towards G^rnuiny^ cnere is no hill to be feen iil 
the whole feventtJen provinces. Tnis is the reafon that they 
have been called the Low Countries. The proviiKcs tov/ardd 


'the fea lie fo verv low, that large parts of them have been 


many times overflowedi by the eruptions of the fea, notwith- 
(landing the ffrong banks, which the inhabitants keep up as 
a vaft expellee, almoff'all alorrg the coait ^roninyen^ F 
iand^^North Holland^ 7^eahnd^ Tb5j5:i l>^nfcs and dy'rest 
a'-acOIffiSonT^venteendls thicK, and yet have not been found 
(hmeient to refill the violence of the fea and land floods; 

They may, hovheyer, be reckoner) among their curinfitics^ 

\yith fome'^;//i7/i^ved highways dill imiren But their great <- 
«}il curiofiti^ a(e ch^ir manufaiStures of lawn, cambric, lace, 
r^d tapeffry, io whi<^ they exceed ail the world, 

.»*;.jThe Netherlands vvere once the center of the woollen ma- Comvnr'^ 
which we hive now the^fatisfa£lion to ^jall theaWi<?«- 
£ff^'^iti'^^nufa&ures,bu&^iginall^ derived from the Flemings^ cerm of 
. qcAntry was thereby iminenfely populous and inrichtd' the Ne- 

The mat\:ials for ebefe manufadljures, particularly rhe woid tha*land|; 
and fullefl^/^a^th, they had from England, The Englijh 
did j;iot fee tbek error till the year lA-S&s 

began to think that thefe tnanut^uFes might as well’ be car* 
ried on in England as in Flanders^nd their own people cm* 


fAoyed in this prodi^us feene of traffic, to the inriclung of 
themfelves rather^^n their neighbours. On thefe motives 
wifj^ put a ftop to the^/xpor Ration of wool, and the 
CmcMhg wassgrlduall^ encouraged in Englfind^.hy th« jmcaiis / 
9f tnanufadurers obtained from the 'Netherlands^ to inftruif^ 
Mop- Hist. Vol. XLIII; H h cti*/ 
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our people* The Pkmingt^ being thus deprived of their fund 
of wool, were obliged to turn their hands to other things ; 
which brought them to the making of lace and linen, to 
filk-weaving^i and to other bufinefs of various kinds ; fo tk^^ 
the manufaoiures carried on in thefe provinces at prefent, are, ^ 
I. Lace, known by the name of bone*lace, of which^pj^J 
iineft and beft of the Icind vg SEurot^ is faid to be made at 
Brujfils* 2 . Fine thread. ^'!Lrinen, fionlifting chiefly of cam- 
Ivycks and lawns. 4 . Woollen, which includes the tapeftry 
made at fras and thc'^drucent country. 5 Silk, of which at re-^ 
^ent they notke not.pnly fiifEcient for their own ufe, but for ex- 
portation. ^*7%'ev/joi4efl:icUrade necefiarily creates a great fo«^; 
reign one,^w^ere the fituatiUi will admit of it ; and fo confi* 
derable urp £ie exports of thVfe manufa&ures, that very good 
judges hav^eflimated them ^ no lefs, ih flne thread, bone- 
lace, and linen, including thdCf lawns and cambrics, than to 
the value of two millions fterling a year. 

In regard to induftry, the tfetherUmds are an example to . 
the whole world. Nothing can live .Vhere they ftarve, anLj 
nothing is idle among them that can fuftain any degree of ^ 
labour. The i^niverfal navigation of the rivers and canals 
pafling through innumerable cities and populous towns, im- ,t 
plies, that there muft be a great inland trafiic \ and this, in- 
deed, in proportion to the extent of territory, is a prodigious 
bufinefs. The trade of the French and Dutch Netherlands is 


much the fame«with that of the Aujirian ; and, in regard to J 
thr> Dutch partwur^ly, it mry be faid, that there p.po|^^ ma- ** 
nufadlure in Europe but fs managed to adi^dtage amo*^ 
them, nor a place in the world but they vifit with their fleetsV,. 
They have alfo fome advantages in theij^, traflS;:^ which ^ 
the reft of the world cannot rival themrln, pj; 2 ]cularly in, 
the fale o^^the fine fpices, Which th^ hav^ monopolized 
thefe hundred years, and in the herring^^and whale filheri.^s^ 
by which they acquire immenfe wealth, 

Cau/es *radc of Holland arofe ;:hiefly from the . 

contribute tion of Antwerp^ which, when thd" civil wars in th?^ 
ing to the broke out, was, and had been long the center of 
great trade in Europe. The troubles in France^ the vfniii:ltGermany^ 
of the and the religious perfecutions fet on foot in Olher parts of 
Dutch. Eurj^u^ ^toniybuted to fill the ^-^nited Provinces with people, 
merely becauli here they ipcfght er^oy their confciences, and 
« the fruits of their induftry,^ in peace. Thofe who reforted 

thith^r*were fuch as had^wherewithal te live upon, or wei^ 
acquainted with fome manufa^re or mj^Pery, by which a 
living might be obtained. Bo;h were welojme, ' .^p^^bqfh 
, fofcs qf people were very foon at thei^ ealey'aiew mmuuc^ 

turet 
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tures were eveiy day fet on foot, and trades too big even for 
a wealthy purfe were managed with facility, and to great 
^^^^vantage, by joint ftocks ; the fiiheries were annually itn- 
ived, new branches of commerce were continually opened^ 
and, in the compafs of twenty yeara, their villages fwelled 
iSitKair towns, and thofe thr^were good towns before ro^b 
into rich cities. At fic^, the .^habitants of thofe provinces 
carried on a large trade to Pmu^^ from whence they rr/»» 
jceived great quantities of Indian goot'% ; /but when 
^ecsme mafter of 9artugal^ he put Intend to /tfat trade. 

I which, inftead of proving a misfoitune, fn reality, or 
Ijigh advantage to the Dutcb^ •■y forcing^' attempt 
opening a trade to the EaJl-Indijs^ Vhich, in trfe foaipafs of 
a few years, they did with fuccc Is beyond their hopes ; and 
this commerce li..ing managed^ a company with great pru- 
dence, frugality, and induftry, foon produced prodigious ad- 
. vantages. This encouraged them to fet up a JpeJl^India 
pmpany, and that toQfhecame not iefs (loiirifliing in a very 
h8rt fpace of time. The fubjedls of the ftate likewife, by 
' the ^recommendation, and under the prote£fion of Henry IV* 
of France^ obtained leave to trade inwall the {forts within the 
Sdominions of the Grand Signior ; fo that their commerce in 
toe Levant became alfo very confiderable. T aking there- 
fore their fiiheries, manufadtures, and foreign trade together, 
we mgy eafily account for the growth of the^ff naval power, 

> the increafe of their wealth, andjthe po^h’.ity of their fgf- 
t^inijig*tl^'r^nfinite variety of taJ^es, ^bfioms, and excifes, 
^^^wch were ne^elTary to fupport (b long and fo expsnfive a war, 
^ns that by whicl^their liberties we^ eftablilhed and fecured. 

We ou^ liktjM/ife to obferve, that the liquation of affairs 
in Europe tlu^B^gh tfiu whole period, was remark||bly favour- 
able to the gr^th of this new republic* ' The overgrown 
.o^p^er of Spaj^n was e^ally dreadful and dangerous to moft 
potentates in EuMe^ which induced them openly or 
leci'iLiyxto give all the ^llance pdifible to the inhafiitants 
of twfe ^ovinces upon their revolt ; and the inteffine diftur-* 
bai^s injftveral countries, but more cfpccially in Germany 
and France^ ps-v^vented their meeting with any rivals ; and 
though it be true that began at that 

her commerce, and incr^frenek^aval poweiy^yct this was" 
fo far from being any detiment, tlat it was in reality of very 
gaaat fervice to the with whom they adted conjoinsly in 

Vr^rlike expedicion^^^d from whom, by the temptation of 
wagcg,» tbef^rew numb^s of ^perienced pilots, and 
abVisatfefi, w4fff wer^ extremely ufeful to thpm ii^^theic 
early voyages both to tnc Eaft and Wifi-lnhiiu The quar- 
H h jt • *4 
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rel between England and the Hanfe Tmm turned allb very 
much lo their advantage ; and in fliort, before any fpirtt of 
envy or emulation arofe, the republic was not only beyo^ 
the reach of danger, but infinitely fupertor in every refp^* 
to any that could through envy aim at leflening her grandees* 
the progrefs of her proi'periry t*’:ng npt barely quicker than 
either expediation oi' expex'^nce cofitid fuggeQ, but beyond 
SAlf thing which cither air'ent or modern hiftory records, and 
whicTrrC-^^gofttTity very hardly believed. 

^ 'iadthold- TVlLLt^AM of prince of Orange^ turnameu tne 

erjhip and Sjreat^ ftadtholder, and may be properly called 

go vern- the founder ^*ine DuU'f) R\^uWic, by engaging the provinces 
ment of of Queldr^s I Holland^ Frttfiandy ?sAJJtrccht^ to af- 

Holland. fociate for Acir mutual fafet.' in 1579. He fpent his life in 
the lludy of war and politics^^ jn which he'^s a great profi- 
cient, and not Icfs diitinguifbed for his private virtues. At 
length he was airailSnated, in confcquencc of the refentments 
of the Spaniards^ and feaied the gcr^^rous a£fions of his Uu 
with his blood. His fon Maurice^ the fecond fladthojaer, 
adhering to the virtuous principles of his father, fupported 
the independency of the, republic. Henry Fudcric^ the next 
brother, fuccceding to the ftadcholderfhip, diftinguifhed him/ 
felf as a warrior and a patriot. The fourth ftadthol’der wus 
IVtUum IL who married the cldeft daughter of our king 
Charhis 1 . 1 prince dying at the age of twenty- feurf, left 

at^ofthumous £ir^> H\yho war our fFiUiam III. In hisjnfancy 
the dignity of ftadthoiderifiip was annulled ; 4 fljt me 
of French armies obliged the ftates to recur tr-f that expedient, 
to which they owed theic very being, as a^'^republic. King 
JVilliam fought tlieir battles, and faved tbtih. AtVer his dc- 
ceafe, thoqgh the dignity of'lladcholde^’’ wa«>*<^bt aboliflicd^ 
it was fufFered to expire, nor did the ttates revive it till the 
fixth and late ftadtholder,, TyUltam- Charles- H'^nry-^Frizo^jk ' 
collatf^^al branch of the^illuilrious b;;ufe of Orange^ 
the falutary mediation of a ftrong'^’party of his fn>tt(Js,i«and 
c 4 he fpirit of a mob, when a French army was alrea/‘ y atl^heir 
doors, had this dignity conferred on him in 1^15. 'l'^e 

fladiholderfiiip, which is now made hereditary^ in the houfe 
of ,was, from its ori£*’'al nature, ele£tive ; but the 

• Ingh and indelible obligati’ ifs the i>it^eh owe to 

Ham the Greats and the re^iowned 'patriotifm and fidelity of 
thei^uftrious houfe oi^Orange^ throi'^h every generatidnv 
have ever thrown the choree qn this famiFr as a kind of rJ^- 
cefiary confequence^ The pjiefent hereditHi^ ilhL^tholdcF is 
Wiliy'm V..gifirjce of Orange and lifa£ati^min MSfCh the 
8tb, 1748 s he is fon.'of the late ftadtholder by the princefi 

Anntf 
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Annef eldeft ^ugbter of oof king George II. The authority 
of a fiadiboliier is very conhned, unleis when he appears at 
the head of an army, and then, perhaps, he is not only 
objedl ofjealoufy. but his power is too much circum* 
feribed. The ftadtholder fometimes' figns public treaties in 
cdflhndion with the iiates, h it fuch -treaties do not derivl 



7 %as i fubjedh He tfas indeed the powel^i|jr> pardon* Condemned 
f malcfadtors ; but he has not even a fcat’^/.^yote in the aU 
fembiies of the dates. There ?;e certain ' |a^J'o^auves an- 
nexed to the office, which vary 5 -i tlfe difFerent prbvjivccs, and 
are al erable by the power fro jn whence they arc derived, 
that is, by tho dates- general^ The appointment of the 
dadtholdcrfliip from the dates fs 100,000 gilders, or 9,500 1. 
k fterling ; but the prince’s pa!ternal inheritance is far more 
Y^nr>derablc. ^ 

The dates-general confid of deputies from every pro- 
I I'ince, and arc . ufually about thirty in number ; fome pro- 
vinces fend two, others more ; but^every province has no 
^ore than one voice ; and whatever refolution the dates- . 
^ncral take, mud be confirmed by every pi ovince, a; d by 
city and republic in that province, bef(^ it has the 
k forc^jf a law. The deputies of eighteen^ties, and one 
\ reprefe^tive of the nobility, coi^ditutc rh iigtes of the pao- 
}idhmd\ Amperdurn^ m(?cvcl^ one of ihofe eigh- 
tecUfi cities, are^feparate and independent republics. In Am-- 
^Jlcrdam the legifl\tive power is lo^ed in thirty-fix fenators, 
who co^T^<)^e mci^ibers of the fenate for lifui and when one 
dies his pla^;,^js fillVd up by fi*ie furvivors ; th^ fenate alfo 
cledF the deputlb^^^ reprefent the cities in the province 
pf AAolland, ,Thefl*1fS^ council of date, confiding of de- 
pui^^es firoin the fcvcralMrovinces ; to which Hollana^ttnds 
witC^'Gueldcrland^ TiCamAy OindUt^ecU two a- piece j and 
the Hovii^es of Friefiand and Groningen^ each of them one.* 
li^nis coVncil they do not vote by provinces, as in the dates- 
. fjraeral, l}ut by.perfonal voices ; and every deputy prefides by 
turns, and the ftadtholder has a decifive voice in 
where the votes happen toii^^(|\. 'j. I'his council calculates" 
^ what taxes or forces will^fe neceifary for the current year, 
prepares other ma^^ets for the determination of the d<4tcs- 
alJjeSnbiy of the dates of a particular pro-p 
^ ifng voice promts t^ir coming to any rc- 
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^ tefpla- The Texel and the Maes are the two chief ports of the 
^es of iratfe country j in which the head places of trade m jfmflerdant 
p in the Uni- and Rotterdam, 

ted Pro- The city of Amfterdam has infinitely the fuperior paiv^ 

n^inces, all the fleets of (hips arrive, as the herring- fleet, the 

Greenland^ the Eaji country, Turkey^ and the EaJi-tnSia 
fleets, with the fleet lof mejs of war^ or the national fleet. 

thefe, particular tjfps belong to the chambers of ReU 
/^/4!?hx^d Zealand^ Ai^ to the merchants there; but^the? 
grand arlet^al, bothX^t war and trade, is? at Amflerdam^ tho 
mips, (lores, fq^^Ture of the men of war, and EaJiAndia\ 
(hips, bciffg/IiP taidlip there ; and, indeed, Amjierdam kzxns 
to be a<g^n^ral matt for^nalbgation, more (hips lor I'ale be- 
ing built in it than in any nape in the world ; and not only 
(hips, but fleets may be bou^'jt, if there is%n occafion, to- 
gether with naval (lores of all Kinds, ammunition, and arms, 
having a fufEciency for all the'nations of Europe, 

As the navigation is managed hera^ fo is the merchandisi^^ 
they bring. Here the India-houk and warehoufes are kepts 
and the goods fold ; here are the admiralty-offices, and the 
building-yards ^nd docks, not for their own (hipping only, 
but for all nations that pleafe to employ them ; here is th^.- 
bank, the only one in the country ; the Exchange, t|e 
greateft in E^rope^ that of London only excepted. In (hr it, 
there is not in the world fo rich, fo populous,/;! that 
carries on fo trade |n fo narrow a compafs of* ground; ^ 

It is frequently furrOindeb with water, that 
low it up, and yet feldom or ever receives Jmy confiderable 
damage ; and the number of (hips and v.'';irels of all forts,"' 
which are alwajis lying before it, b fo great^ that^; is thought, 
(hould anj general inundatii^n of the (fi driy/t; them to that 
dreadful neceffity, all the people in tlie p'.'.ty might at once 
embark, and be ikved from drowniiy;* " % 

The city lies almoft in the foripfof a crefeent. Th^^rt 
is of^ifficult accefs, if^being fcaictc poffible for a los^dec^ip,^ 
^ or man of war, to enter the harbour ; and indeed, ^e Zmder- 
Sea is fo fliallow, and full of fands, that fcarce atfy bu^.heir 
own flat-bottomed veflels can crofi it; but^en tnis is theL' 
grey-t/er^irity againft foreige^,, enemies, wrafe men of war 
*'marce eim Venture to a’ltiue \ikem beyond the Texel^ and 
other entrances into tbb t:a. To, ^ foundations are laid upon 
vaflkpiles of timber dr<we into the inc«7irs on which the tQS(*^i 
ilands,at a prodigious expeace ; the iladthU^fe alonebas upwa^^j 
of 13000 piles of woo^ to bear up the fouf^i?^f»j?aK^ 
me^ionjqf this town in hiftory is about t'llb'^ar 130^^* nen 
jf ms a p(X)r %(hing town. In 15851 it appears to have 
7 • ^ been 
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been the chief town of trade in thofe provinces, when they 
began to fortify it ; and great additions were made to the for-i 
itfigptions in 1672, when Lewis XIV. invaded the country, 
l^e houfes are built with brick or ftone, the ftreecs fpacious 
and. jgell paved, and through mpft of them run qanals planted, 
with trees. The town coiri[i4ted to be' half as big as Lon* 
don^ including the fortifications, a^djin ft are people of al- 
moft every nation, and every rcligio*^. i/i ^urope^ who.aff-.v'^. ' 

^lenated in cheir refpedtive perruafions,'but none a^ Ciited to 
vby fliarc in the government but the Cam^^ifts. ' i 

RCfTTERDAM is a flourifliing city, t<awbe com* 

pared with Amfterdam^ to which i{, is^as Brtftol i\ to London^ 
though rather with a larger {bar in the proportion/ It is 
populous, and much more converyently fituated for trade than 
Amfterdam ; the canals which r^ through it bringing (hips 
^p to the doors ; and the Maes js much fooner free from ice 
lhan the Wye at Amjierdam ; on which account the Britijh 
iV^jrchants refort to this ^art more than to the other. There 
lire fcveral other towns of trade and note in the United Pro- 
vinces \ but we need only mention a 

The Hagucy which is fituated in the province of Holland^ 
ftlllto miles eaft of the Tea. It is encompafled with fine mea- 
rdoVs and groves, but no walls, and therefore efteemed a vil- 
one of the largeft and moft elegant xvJEuropey and 
cnjoys^>|^the privileges of a city of Holland^ -xSacept that of 
lending reprefentatives to the ftatesi^ »ljere*the dates jrf 
thck^';^ince of floUandy and the ftates*!^eneral aflemble, as 
^cll as the counctl of date, and their fupreme courts of juf- 
tice; andj^ere foiVign miniders art admitted to audience, 
and all pub«!.'i afFdirs tranfaided ; and here Is a palace, in 
which there afc* ;marc pents for me princes of Omnge vthtn 
dadtholders ; the of the dates-general, and pro- 

and of*thc coui^ of date. On the wed of the pa- 
■ i'i anarge area, furrou^ded by goo|) houfes, and planted 
with tfne walks of trees, vi^hich makes it fometimes to be 
comoved (a St. yames's-pzrk ; and here every city of the * 

UmEu Provinces has a houfe for their refpedive deputies. On 
'\(!e north fide of the Hague is a walk planted with lime-trees, 
two miles long, extending •*dllage of ScheveUeegy iSy \u..^^ 
ifea-fide. ' jf ^ 

As to the naval drene|iH of the Vutchy which we foine* 

hear much bo^^u sf, it may bf faid, that in this par- ftrength ej 


calaoNnes, or ob’^oluntary 
' lient maxims of government, is not eafy to judge, though 
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the latter caufe may feem the more probable. It is novr 
much above an hundred years fince the Dutch were able to 
Vic with England'^ and» towards the clofe of the laft cen- 
tury, even in time of peace, they thought it' their interetl^to 
employ between thirty-five and forty (hips of war. Upon an 
emergency, they vyece able tafend an hundred fail to icT': it 
was computed, tha^ the ry{(^)rt of thirty capital (hips then 
coft them annually onlj^x millions of guilders. But if this 
is departed fr^i, which feems to be the cafe, an^ 
iyreat n^fain left Intake care of herfelf, the larger portir/ 

♦ of commerce fa!l to her (hare, in order to the fuppoi^ 
of a ^icrteiftn^al ‘force. This conlideration feems to put 
us in rpind of the prcle^nt situation of Great Britain^ and the 
iieccflity of application to our marine ; not only as a coun-* 
terbalance to the accumiila^b?g (Irength ai^Erance and Spain^ 
but as an caiy and njturalVxpedicnt to compenfate for the. 
infiiflicicncy of the Dutch, / 

1'ravellkrs, ciiher in purfujf of learning or pleafii^rijf, 

' fcidom confiJer this country in the fame light as Italy^ k • 
and confcquently there is not much iaid of it. Sil 
• William Teml^e\ gei'.cral idea of the Dutch in his time is con) 
tained in thefe words*; ** Holland is a country where t) . 
earth is better than the air, and profit more in requeft 
honour, w^ere there is more fenfe than 'wit ; more gouj^naJ 
tuie than gb^d humour; and more wealth than ujrcafure / 
jpvhcrc a mai| wQ^ijJd chufe rather to travel than to^Ive \ (ha/ 
find more things ^flKrbfefve than defire; anci i#0t«T)€^ns to 
cileem than to love.” As a kind of contiViT to what r re- 
marked by this polite author, a burlcfque yViftorian fays, Li 
Holland the fopr elements are good for nothing^ is a coun- 
try where they worfiiip a ^oloen idol, fea^{}^n a throne of 
cheefe, and crowned wifli tobaico ;/wlTiig«^c art furpaflTes na- 
ture, and indudry alone makes chc^^aie flouti(h ; where rq^ 
ticity of fpecch is preferred to tl^perfuafivc fofenv^g of gen- * 
tie Vords, and a cotlrfencfs obftnanners makes a 1 jmw*oF 
liberty ; where the wives are miftre(rcs, and the mlbands 
fervants; where the houfes, by dint of frequent wakings, 
appear as cabinets ; and an excefs of clean! inefs is incoil/'^Mi 
in a word, w’here butter and cheefiE is the harveft and 
^rcward'ol'^e people’s "Hiv 

The Dutch are mo(l(:ertafn1^evoted to commerce, and,' 
though in the m*fdft|,of £»r4;^^,\^|ached as it were 
p'ther nations, they are bred up in abhorcence of 


fup- 

pofe'd 





pofed to raife many men of genius, or to culciirate the more 
refined arts of contemplative life and liberal feience. Hence 
^|he eafe, the gentlenefs, the fweetnefs of manners, which 
find in polite nations, are feldom poiTelTed, even amongft 
the higher ranks of the people in Holland^ though we often 
mee^ with an excefs of complaifance ; nor is this at all fur-, 
prifing, if we confider, t)pat men devoted' to arts of gain from 
their earlieft life can with di[iicul*,y«bc fl^rmed to a true tafie 
|Of fociety. The amufement in wh’.iih the Dutch h?v-?-/-!..c' 
jgreJteft pretence to delicacy, is, t-^j^t of gard .TiW, nSr 
^ which fome of them contract fo great tkisrr there# 

is a law for retraining the price of tulip-7i>ofc. nThey are 
fo well convinced that much divei^ion not only creates ex- 
pence, but calls ofF the mind from bufinefs and dotfleftic du- 
ties, that in Arrjlerdafn no publ^ fliews are permitted within 
the walls. After feven in the evening every perfon that pafles 
tile gates pays one ftiver, anck a coach five ftivers ; fu that 
iV.verfions are taxed v^th this impoft. It is not, however, 
.•i'ery confiderable, for the people have not a great paffion for 
theatrical entertainments. In the winter-time (kaiting is 
their greateft amufement. Their retired manner of living 
MS often the occafion that the men vfhen they afFe£i a chear- 
polite, and delicate turn of manners, are aukward ; 
aU when gay, wicked : the fame remark holds with the 
w^k'ti alfo, when they depart from a refervejjj^abit of life. 
Their Motions of religion, which muft ev^r influence the 
mariners or 'a people, are not vety ; rfhd though fhe 

pr'affice of it n finely enjoined as a duty, it does not ap- 
pear to be rendered delightful. 

It difficult to conceive, ^hat conjiant application 
to bufinefs, ' nd indefatigable j^duftry not diverted by any 
of the warmer nor by the habit or tefhptation of 

plcafure^aKVild p'rt^tit^ that degree of wealth, power, and 
influej^, at which thA-Dt/firA once arrived, and of which,' 
witij^fpeA to individuirK\, they may yet boaft. Buf there 
is rsithing which lowers the reputation of the Duteb^ or re- 
ts greater dilhonour on them than their cruelty. This 
Sees not fo much arife from fiery particles in their blood, or 
warm paffions, as the love of money ; and they feem to have 
followed the example of.vfi£it 'dd maflers. bjr^caxmg ch? 
fame fteps to fupporc thwfelves p the Eqfl as the others did 
& the Wifi-Indies, jl^his Great l^dtain is diftingiiifbed, no 
l^rt of her great^:f>ls being owing to unwarrantable flaughter* 

c?xp; 
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country of larga^xtent, and the fee ne of many and great 
/itfa, aSions^; 1i cAuntry,* whofe affairs and tranfaftions are inter- 
woven <iwith thofe of ei^cry* nation in Europe^ of which it 
may be termed both the head and center ; a country, whofe 
princes arc every day formi^ alliances or%arriage, which 
pave a way for them to the ^incipal thrones of Europe^ fc- y 
veral of which, as thofe of Great Britain^ Poland lately,| 
Sweden and Prujfay we fee filled at<*his day by fomc of Ky 
princes \ a country, which, for the good fenfe,* confiderabl^ 
learning, and the many ufeful and ingenious inventions of\ 
the natives, hfghly deferves of all her neighbours: to alU 
this it may be added, that it is our original country; th^. \ 
from thence came our anceftors, whofe language, cuftonri, I 
laws, we, in a good meafiire, (lill retain, together nftth 1 
their form of^vernment, the chief glory and hapm^efs of / 
tlje Britijh ifle^ ^pon tljefc accounts^ no En^ijman can * 
call this country foreign, ^nor its natives foreigners tcP«ijm. 
Indeed, moft nations in Europe have beei/ either peeked, 
from hence, or fubdued by its armies; as /happened to this' 
ifland by thj Sa:icons\ to GW, by xht Franks \ t^taly^ Spain j 
and jffric^^hy the Goths znio Vandals : to theifiv^orious peo* 
pic aimoit all Europe^ and part of Africa^ owed 

their freedom from thofe chains whej^with thedflon^^ power 
had fo long bound them ; and, w/erever any of K^jr co- 
lonies fettled, they eftablilhed a jail and mild goveri^ent 
^on the ruins of tyranny. ^ 

Extent, GERMANT^ as fet out by Ptolemy^ and other anrws?jf^ 
beuuda^ writers, extended northward as far as the ocean, whereby*^ 
rite, and Dermsir^ Norway^ and were included ; and fouth- 

Jhuaihn of yir^rditwas bounded by ^i^ljio^he ; fo that Auftria^ Ba^ 
Gern^any.^^,-,*^^ icc. now reckonedi part oX;t« were then excluded. 

as well as Alface^ part «f the Palatim^ and the SpiritunV 
Eledorates ; the Rhine being reckoned etf^weftern bounM^*' 
The Germans afterwards pofl^fed the latteq^^M^^he 
cent |:^i4!]ttries, and being conquered 
KuMmamed Germania Prim and Secunda* Germany^ as it 
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is at prefent bounded by Frana and the Netherlands on the 
well, Poland and Hungary on the eaft, Denmark and the 
fea on the north, and Switzerland^ with the dominions 
of Ihe ftate of Venice and the Alps^ on the fouth ; is Htu- 
ated between 45 degrees, 12 minutes, add 55 degrees of la- 
titude, and between 6 degrees, and 19 degrees, 45 minutes* 
of longitude; extending fiom north to fouth, that is, from 
Stralfund^ in Pomerania^ to the froritiers^of Carniola and 
I^ria^ 150 German leagues, or too Snglijh miles x 

‘'(*:ea<uh, from the toWn of Spa^ in the to the C' nfii 'of 
Poland^ in the eaft, about 500 Englifi miles. % 

The foil is exceeding fruitful, efpecially on theN>dhks of Soil, cU- 
the Rhine and the Danube, where allb the air is ver]^ tern- tnatt,pTo^ 
perate; but in the northern parts it is cold, and the ground duce, &c. 
lefs fruitful. In gc.ieral, this country and Poland are fo like to 
^,Great Britain, both in climate dnd foil, that no countries in 
Europe agree better with Englijh conftitutions. Befides great 
^•l^mty of corn, cattle, (^eep, wool, cloth, horfes, &c. the 
< irth alfo affords mines of divers forts of metals and minerals, 
ns iron, bitumen, nitre, ocre, copper, tin, lead, and even filver 
fin fame parts ; alum, vitriol, quickfilvcr, fait, cbal, terra figU- 
diamonds, agates, cryftals, jafpers*of feveral colours, fine 
I aliballer, turquoife-ilones, rubies, &c. In general the furface 
w^n, and, though in fome parts hilly, is no u^cre moun- 
.taino^^ ^except towards the fouth, and fouth-wr/^ where the 
\dlpSy ana’Vi few mountains in Alface^ ferve as boundaries an^ 
bulwarks againft France. •Th 'forelts and waftes 
yiefu plenty of w'ooiJ for fewel and building, and abound with 
great variety of wiid-fowl, and all forts of good venifon ; they 
alfo feed n jinoers of hogs ; an 9 fome of them, as the 

foreftof ArdcLy,, feed good niiittcin. The orenards are full of 
our common friiuvrees;; and in the fouthern provinces there 
is plenty ^che,more'tre^^ate fort, as peaches, apricots, figs, 
olives,^Mpc$, &c. in godd perfedion. There are rich wines, 
of whi^ Che Rhenijh and ^ifofelle, in pUrticular, are exported 
|[i vaj quantities to foreign nations; and are not only equal, , 
bu^l^refcrable to fome of the wines in Italy. The very moun- 
^ of the Alps, on the German fide, are in many places, 
cultivated to the cop, and the vallies abound with paftures 
and vines. In fhorc, no coctitiry, «)erhaps, in thcT world a- 
' bounds with fuch varietv^f everi* thing conducive to the 
enfort of life; and, tjl^gh others ^ay exceed it in the 
^^'^^odnefs of fome p?#ucular articles, yet even of thefe they 
fufEciepry i^nd might AM have /them in greater per- 
' tFe^ivAabitants inftfirious; or, rather, d^the 

landed men giv^ encouragement to hu(bandr/and indull^r 

• 'No 
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fRtven* No country in Eurzpi^ if in the whole worM, has fo many 
great and noble rivers as Germny, The chief are the Da- 
7 iubiy the Rhim^ the Elbe^ the Oder^ the Wefery the Mem. and 
the inn. The whole courfc of the Danube^ from its fouptaiTr 
• in Swabia on the borders of jfl/acey to the Black Sea, is about 
twenty-feven degrees ; which, reckoning fixty miles to a de- 
gree, is 1620 niiies^ without including its turnings and wind- 
ings, which niufl it at leaft one third more, io that it 
nH« well be affirmed to be lon-ier than the Nile in Egypty 
many par^ulars it rcfemblcs, . ^ 

'iVtfdf ef traded GVrwmv, that nf the cities on the Rhi, e 

Camanv .®^^ iV confifts chiefly of wood, corn, wine, and 

^ oil , bur the traffic of ipany ot them has failed fince the fet- 
tlemeflt' of the republic. The chl^f commodiiics we 
have from Germany arc linen, diaper, and, damallc, of which 
many thoufand ells are co?>flantly imported by the - way of' 
Hamburgh. We have Hkew'fe large quafuities of their mi ■ 
tieral -waters, and their R})eniJJy vf’mty which laft is reckonej 
the ftapic of Germany. Jn letuin,"*^ they have from us foX^e 
lead and brafs, much pcivter ; Tome of our woollen manufad • 
turcs, as flanqel, kc. to the value of about 100,000 1 
a year, all by the wayof Hamburgh, They have alfo fix)t ■ 
us confiderable quantities ol buttons, buckles, rciil'ar$,and pch 
trinkets, with which the towns of Nuremberg and Augmrgh 
formerly fii\^n 1 ied not only Germany^ but Englandy an^^ofl 
other fo^ntr^(^*?. The fame may be (aid or w atches/which th ; 
Germans^ fo <fain 05 fsfor cKxk- work, were at firft wljohy in 
poflcffion of j but no 9 r‘^ they prefer EngUjh watches toH'ncir 
own. Both the inland and foreign commerce of the country 
might be very much improved, were the ftihabitaiCkS duly en- 
couraged, Of nfcre attentive to their particuU/^intcreft^ By 
the Rhifftk; the E/bc, and the Wefevy it h^ ^communication 
with the ocean ; by the Odery and^.?^i*riy of Lubecky it may 
at leaft ftiare, if not engrofs, the ^Itic trade ; Mo- 

/e//.\and the Meufcy it* is capable^ trafficking to by 

"the Danube^ which falls into the Euxine Seay it mi fend 
goods into the heart of Turkeyy and fupply both the ShMean 
ikn 6 JJiaiic provinces of that empire; and, by means ol^j^ 
Adriatic gulph, it might have part of the trade of the Medi- 
terranean and the Levant. 

^ Whether Germany mz pcopW, as Cluverim fays, in the ' 

year after the flood, by yp.rint the grand-child 1 of 
whether TSifcOy who, fbnft Tay, was the 
^ ’ that Afeenasy and othps tbe^on of NoaS the coo^ Jor 
of the firft colony hither, zteVerJlegan 
bo)|^/er that be, Germany was peopled very tiarly. 
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c]cnt Germans had two deities, called TutOf or Tvifeo^ and 
Mannus his fon, under which names, by their fonos and 
^srfiivals, they honoured CJod, the maker of the woild, and 
JlJum the propagator of mankind : and- from the name of 
the former of thefe two deities, Gersnany was called the i 
Teutfehe nation, which by the change of T for £), is now 
made Duytfehe^ and the country Duytjd>lartd^ 

The temper of the inhabitants of Gersnany was al; ry; 
r/ibuted martial ; but y is obferveable, though t!.ey 
g({nerally of large b,d»es, much flefli, and Itrong linews^fhey e/tM 
want fpirit to adluare their large bulk, and heat tn««c^icodi: 
their phlegmatic humour, and, therefose, are better at {juard* 
ing a pofl chan gaining a pafs. It is true, that tlTcy tor- 
merly oppofed the Romam for 2 10, years, and not long fince 
theTw/'^j; having fought many |)attlts, and acquired great 
konour by the glorious vidlorics ^hey obtained, not only over 
tljofe infidels, but the French^ Ih/liaus^ Spaniards^ and otheis. 

T'ljey are generally good -featured, fiee from malice and fub- 
tkjty, much addidltd to both diunkennefs and glutloiiy, but 
rpt over much to venery. The pcafdnts are laborious, fin- 
honefi:, and hofpitabic ; as are liftewife the merchants 
jjmXiradefmen, who are withal very compldifant. Theno- 
t/ilitV are men of gicat honour, and commonly fcholars. All 
ine loftf^of a nobleman inherit their fathcr^s title,/ which ex- 
c^fedingly i^icreafes the number of their nobiliiy ; and the 
m'orebecaufc the German ladies are^'iicr’lly go&d breeders;* 
and Ky that means the eftates of the jrffhees are fo divided^ 
for the dike of the younger children, that the principaUlics 


and fovercigo lordfhips have incrcafedto a vaft number. All 
the nobility feern marriage with a commoner} Vhereforc the 
younger *brothers*ai 7 ^often obliged to take to arms, %r enter 
into orders, whereby il:-.';.;J,are enabled to keep up the grandeur 
of the fami^efpecially by ,*he latter, becaufe the ecclefiaftical 
preferilta^ here are both numerous anck rich. The woiftcii 
are of Juod complexions, corpulent, and more obfequious to 
their jjiifbands than our women, many not fitting at cable 
widp^ineni, and none having the upper place : they are w'cll 
"IRucated and fond of mufic, but more addicted to gaming 
than becomes their fex^ but ch|iy c<'e obferved not to be very 
talkative. The genius of Germt^ns has appeared in the 
inveiption and improveme^'i of many^ n^echanical arts, cfpe- 
clock-work. Thhy alfo claim the invention of the 
printing, guns; |and to thefe we may add 

art of fhemifttj . ^ 
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^ Wftofy of The greateft monarchy that has been in Germany was 
tb^ confti- that of Charles the Greats otherwife called Charlemagne^ king 
of France •y for he was not only lord of the parts upon thp 
Lower Rhincy and the Mahy but by his arms fubdued Sax-- ‘ 
STiy and Bavaria ; and acquiring in the year 800, the ho- 
nour of emperor qf the Romansy redded with it here, and 
Germany has ever ilnce been called the facred Roman empire ; 
wl^h dignity, though but a (hadow of the ancient Romany 
piiNCvcr fince borne. But for the fake of greater ^acc^ 
racy;Jt will be nedclTary to oblcrve^ tlfat under the race ff 
Cbafi^^ney the founder or reftorer of this new empire 6f 
the weft, the conftitution or government was hereditary and 
abfolEte, and the tide of emperor and empire rather regarded 
Rome and Itafyy than France and Germany, After the death 
of Charlemagncy and his fitcceffor Lewis le Dehonnaircy their^ 
vaft ftates were parcelled &ut and divided. The titles ^ 
emperor and of Italy were conferred in 840, on LothaWe tKc 
cldeft fon of Lewisy and he was fucceeded by his eldeftvfon 
Lewis II. in 855. The others had different ftates : 
thaire got th^ kingdom of LorraWy to which he gave his 
name, Lotharingia, flharlcs III. fon of Lewii II. was kill ' 
of Provence in 875. Charles le Chauvey or the Baldy ^ 
fourth fon of Lewis U Debonnaircy who was already kir 
Francey wl^declared emperor, as the neareft in blood^bin^ 
uncle of Lebeis II. In 877, Charles had for fucceffoniis fon 
*Lewis le Begue or the Sfammerery who died in S79. Tne 
imperial crown patKv^ afterwards to Charles le Grosy^fjy the 
Faty from the year 880 to the end of 887, when that prince 
fell into fo firange a w^^l^nefs of mind, that the giandees 
of Germany acknowledged for their fovereign Arnouly na- 
tural foQ of Carlomany who was cldeft fon Lewis 1 . king 
of Germany, The title of cmpcro r*th j^a?n)egan to make it- 
felf known in Germany ; for they ffSSu^erc king^of Itafyy as 
Beisengery Guyy Lambffty and Lwns III. but noiK^^f them 
were generally received as crapdror. Towards cbe^nd of 
the month of March 896, Arnoul received the imperiiQcrown 
at RomCy and his fon Lewis fucceeded him both in 
of king of Germany and emperor. With this prince, WjSw 
died in January 912, Germany the pofterity in the 

male line of Charkmagncy whibb was here given an accounf 
of, chiefly with the deftgn to\^w, thait the empire was 
Chen fucceflive, and that it pafledWo the iteareft in bVod 
from the laft emperor. Hjjs will had the force of law^feN 


th^ were careful tc^confi^t men that 

aq^'intelligeq; in bufinefs \ which ftill^fM^s 
laws that remain to us under the title of Capitularies. 
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CONRJDy count of Franconia^ was eleftcd king of 
many in 912, without alTuming the quality of emperor^ 
which was difputed till the year 964, as well as the fove- 
reiraty of by five different princes, namely, Berenger 
I. Rodolphy Hugh L Lothairey and Berenger'W, 

HENRTy duke of Saxonyj furnamed the FowleVy poflTcfled 
himfelf notwichftanding of^he throne of Germany^ but with*^ 
out the quality of emperor, which he fievcr aflumcd in any 
of his letters patent or diploma’s : he is qualified in the./iT^jv^ 
t^ *. titf^e of king of Gemnanyy and fometimes by that of ' 

France ; and he is even ftiled Advocatus Romanorunty iigni^^ing 
proteAor and defender of the Romans. Henry dyAig the 
fecond of July in 936, Otbo I. his eldeft fon, was (hofcn 
king in bis place; but he was not crowned emperor till the 
beginning of the year 962. From this time forth the Ger^ 
Tmm were always polfefied of :he title and the imperial 
cilipwn. 

To begin by the conftitution or ftate of the empire, fuch 
as it has been fince Otho 1. it is proper to obferve that the 
ele£tion of the emperor was performed by all the grandees of 
Germany. Thefe grandees were no o»ther than the chief 
ofi^ers of the laft emperors, and the governors of provinces, 
wpo^^led in Germany as the governors of provinces had 
done^n Franccy appropriating their governments them- 
A^lves alid their pofierity ; but always acknowledging either 
the king of Germany or emperor lord paramount, a nd making 
no difficulty to call themfelves his firlt'V;ij&]s. 

Th£ emperor Otbo I. held the imperial feeptre with dig- 
nity, which pri^ured for him the furn^me of Great : he ad- 
ded to the titife of Cafar that of Romanorum imperr^tor AugiiJiuSy 

Frederic Barbarpjffhy eledled in M52, had himfelf Ililed 
* Semper Auguftus. A^tcr Otho the Greaty the empire lan- 
guiflied during fame tihie^^his fon Otho 11 . lived defpifed, 
and his graiJnon Otho III. converted the love of jullice in(;o 
cruelty, inhere was a revolution in 1105; and after the death 
of HenryklV. which happened the year following, a con- 
ftitutioc^as made, whereby it was regulated, that the chil- 
drej^i^kings, though worthy and capable of governing, 
were not for the future to pretend to the empire by right of 
fucceffion, but only by the a free and voluntary elec- 

tion : thefe are the terms th&^onftitution is conceived in, 
and Jy fucceffion began thim to be infeifibly abolilhed. 

the grandees, confiding of the bifhops, the 
prime J^ility, or ^rhe great vaflal^ had the principal au- 
tlioritjn^^bJSf^ttcSToSr the emperor ; yet the geople, 
ih the great cities, had alfo fome Ihare therein, not fo much 

by 
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by their vote as approbation, which lalled till the middle 0/ 
the thirteenth century. Then the principal princes, who 
about this time aflumed to themselves the title of cleclors, 
appropriated to thcmfelves alfo the election of the head of 

• the empire. 

According to the Bulla Aurea^ or Golden Bull, this 
eleilion mull be at Fr^nefort on tlie Main ; but there have 
bee3% emperors defied zr Ratijbon. The emperor was 
king of the Romans in 1690 ^^^ugfhurg^ becaiftfe tl|^ 

• wa*^ then at war with France^ and tlie armies weS? 
tO'> ^^'SfiFranefort to hazard the folemnizing there of fo im- 
portant and augud a ceremenv. 

of ' '1'hi? emperor being declared chief, there mud be a cor- 
the empire poration or body of dates at the head of which he is to be. 
and college This body is divided into tijrec dalles or colleges \ vi%, thatyi^' 
of the of the eleflors, that of the {>rinces of the empire, and ladl^ 
tkders the college of the imperial cities. This didinflion wds 
edabiifned at the diet of Franefort^n 1580. 

The eleflor of Mentz is the direflor of the elefloral col- 
lege, whichtf confids of nine eleflors. At what time, or 
by what means, thtffe princes fird obtained the eleflor^ 
power, is not certainly known, though it is very proba^lr^ 
as above hinted, they infenfibly afliimed it themfelvcs. /Thte 
common \^nion is, that the emperor Otho III. anor pope 
GregoryV. indituted them; but this is difputed^ and many 
^learned mefl are oQ)pij|ft)n, that though it be true, that from 
the time of Otho^ ulv' empire was eleflive, yet the eleflions 
were not made by thefe princes only, but by^ ^the great of- 
ficers of the empire iif general ; of whom, being the 
chief, and mod confider^le by their edates, took the ad- 
vantage to overtop the red, and aflum^th^t power wholly ^ 
to themfelves. This is dated frcmalie time of Frederic IL 
and IV. at the death of (the laft of ^hWch, fevcral 

el€flions were made at the faaie time, and tn^^^frairs of 
^ Germany put thereby into great diforders. At length this 
kind of ufurpation received a fixed and perman^t date« 
having been palled into a law by the emperor CharhiLlV. 
who made the famous golden bull, which contains the w. 
form of the eleflion and pmwr of the ele£lors, and. anfwers 
to o\xT Magna Charta. ^ The^immbcr of thefe electors wjs 
then but feven, to ^hbm an CT)|^th was added in the lad 
age on the following occafion : rredUric V. count 
falling into difference wi|h the empero ^ and accegj j^ g 
crodr’n of BohAnia^ iilt oppofitioi^y^]^in^^f^gteifM 
Mrdinand. IK was by him proferibed ; and beingMeated at 
the battle of Prague^ in the year 1620, was deprived of his' 

* country 
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Coiilitry ani honours, which the eoiperor bellowed upon thtf • 

duke of Bavaria: buc great conceAs and wars eiiTuing there* 
upon, it was at laft agreed, in the JVeJiphalian treaty of 1648, 
that the count palatine Ihbuid be reftored to his ele6lorat 
dignity ; but becaufe the diike of Bavaria could not be brought 
to part with his, an eighth cleAorate was ere£ted for him 
and the Lower Palatinate^ipiTi of his country, being reftored^ 
he has iince had the title of eteilor»palatine of the R/jinej 
and the eighth feat in the eledlor^l College. 

Towards the ead of the laft centafy, the emperor Sr/tr,. 
pold created a ninth electorate, in favour of the huufe of • 
Brunfwic Hanover^ which was greatly attachcclnt# himl. 

This houfe is undoubtedly one of chs m^ft ancient and il- 
luftrious of the empire of Germany \ and Lscpald^ to fiAcnow* 
ledge by this dignity the afteCtion of the branch of HdhovUr^ 
created in favour of the duke Ei^neJiui^AugvJius a ninth elec- 
torate on the nineteenth December iOq::!. This v/as not- 
withftanding with the extra-collegial conl’ent of the eleCbors 

Mentx^ Bavaria, Saxony, ^nd Brandenburg i but as this af- 
fair had neither been difculted nor concluded cullegially by 
thc;de£lors, the new ele£lor became involved in many dif- 
i^ulties, even after the electoral inv^ltiture which his im- 
perial majefty had conferred on him at Vienna. Thefe dif- 
fieWties were hot got over till the houfe of Auflr^a and the 
fiiends of that of Hanover had found means o obtain the 
collegial confent of the cledors of Triers, Cologne, and Pa* 
lathie. Thus, after a long oppofitTc^, they at Rft agreed fhftt 
the duke of Hanover Aiould enjoy^/e title of eledtor ; and 
though they referved to ihemfelves the definitive difcuilion 
of the (^iditions whereby the neSr elcdtor was to be put 
into the total poAeAion and exergife of the ifrle, all was ter- 
enmated to the advantage of the houfe of Hanov^, But it 
will not ^amifs to nav* a coinpeteut idea of what concerns 
every eljCtor in particular. 

lN|^%e decline of the houfe of ChaPlcmagne, the greft of- 
ficers »of thofe endperors had governments, which they made 
fuerrflive and hereditary in their pofterity : the fame wars* 
flpF&one by the French lords, who from being only beneficiary 
dukes or counts of the great fiefs of the crown, made them 
their property. The ecclefiaftical princed did not attempt 
any of the like ufurparions : their great deinefiies were 
fjqpi the liberality of Q'jarlemagne, l^s fuccefibrs, and even 
^ sKom the firft kings of Germany, and the ancient German 
..r.^^icrors. , f 

VHE three ccsirfiaftical cleftors aPe AileJ arch-cl\^cel- 
lors, which is S dignity of the Hate, and nbt cohSdciW as tjicntii'- 
Wo'jo. Hist. VoL# XLIH. • ii do- ^ 
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/ domcftic. The eleAor of Mentz is arch-chancdlor of the' 
empire for Germany, This dignity is purely eledtive, and 
depends on the chapter compofed|[of twenty-four canons, 
called capitularies, as forming particularly the high chapter* 
The other canons, to the amount of eighteen, are called 
"^domiciliaries; and as admitted, having produced proofs of 
ftxtecn defeents, they are aggregated in their turn to the . 
number of the capitularies. The revenue and extent of the 
, Hates of this prince are but inconliderable. He ufually no- 
Iriii nates a vice-chancellor, who reiidcs"at Vienna^ to take 
care df^the affairs of the Germanic body, which arc laid 
before the imperial co.urt. The city of Mentz^ capital 
ot ihie electcfaie, was formerly an imperial city ; but 
was deprived of this advantage in puniihment for the 
afl'aili nation of Arnoul of Zdlemveriy its archbifhop, which ^ 
was committed by the burghers of that city in 1 160. Henry 
II. of Wimhurg is the firft archbifliop of Mentz^ who was 
declared elector at the time of pubKfhing the golden bull, 
and who died in 1353. The elector of Mentz accepts for 
his temporalities the emperor’s inveftiture as one of the great 
vaflils of the empire, rpon account of the liefs he has re- 
ceived from his predecefibrs. He is the keeper of the ar- 
chives and matricula of the empire j the infpeftor of ^:be 
aulic counfil and imperial chamber, and arbiter of the greater 
part of the public affairs of the empire. It is to him, as 
prime miniftcr, that forfjgn princes apply concerning any 
propofals to be madeV-y them to the Germanic body ; and to 
him alfo the princes of the empire bring their complaints^ 
His ufual refidence is a'" Afehaffinhurg on the Mac^ic^ above 
Franefortj but barely at Mentz, He fits on the emperor’s 
right-hand in the diet, and'had formerly the right oferown.- 
ingthe king of Bohemia, 

BteSor of The eleSor of Triers is arch-clianccllor of^t'^e empire 

Triers.^ for Caul, The preiei[»jrions of the emperors formeri|^ to the 
kingdom of Arles gave room to the creation of chis^ce ; 

" but it is now without any exercife annexed to it. /rbivS 
elector, the fccond of the elefloral college, occupies the Vroft 
ancient fee in all Germany, The chapter of Triers obferves'* 
the fame cuftoms as that of Mentz. In the afiemblies or 
diet of the empire, the cleflor of Triers is the firft that gives • 
his opinion or vote; and he is feat^^d in the middle oppnfite ' 
the emperor. All the fiat's arifing from his archbifliopric 
to him, in cafe of the death^of.the feudatories without jpjale • 
ilTue. Befides Triers^ he ha" alfo Cobleist^tii Hermanjpiri\^ 
the^^rft, on the weftern bank of the Ji/;iw,<?where the Aft- 
felle empties itfelf into that great river 5 and the fccond, op- 
6 ’ pofitc 
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polite the firft, on the eaftern bank of the fame river. Thefe 
two places ferve for the ufual refidence of the eleiStor, who 
in the wars the emperor fometimes has with France^ cn* 
deavoursy as much as podible, to preferve a neutrality. Bau* 
douirty count of Luxmburg^ and brother to the emperor 
Henry VII. appears to be the firft of the^archbiftiops of Ttiers^ 
who was made an ele£tor of the empire. He was appointed 
to that fee in 1308, and died in January 1354. 

The archbiftiop of Cohgn^ though the third and laft of BUSor of 
the^ecclefiaftical electors, is notwithftanding one of the moft Cologn. 
powerful among them. He bears the title of ele(ft(» of Coj^ 

-bgn^ an imperial city, lituate on the Rhine^ bm ^depen* 
pent of its archbiftiop. His ufual •refidence is at Bonn^ a 
place of fome ftrength, a few leagues above Cologh* and on 
the fame river. His chapter, compofed of princes and counts, 
none of the degree of barons^ or gentlemen being received 
into it, confifts of fixty cancels, whereof the twenty- four 
firft are capitularies, and are alone intitled to a vote for the 
eleAion of their arclibiftiop. This elcAor is arch-chan- 
cellor of the empire for the ftates of Italy ; but, as the empire 
now polTefies nothing on that continent, hisb office of arch* 
chanccllor is but titular, as that of Triers^ The ccclefiafti- 
cal princes of the houfe of Bavaria have been for fome 
tkne in pofleffion of this electorate, to which afe often an- 
nexed feveral other biftiopricks 6f confequenc^, as thofe of 
Ofnahrug^ Hildejheim^ Munjler^ Paderborn ; becaufe thofe 
prelacies being much fought aftef^y Proteftant princes, file 
Catholics find themfelves oblige 'to nominate to them 
a pr ince of a powerful family, and in a condition of 
being~Iu^ported, either by bimfeJfTir the princes of his name. 

The elector of Cologn claims the firft vot^ in chufing the 
king of the Romans^ apd the prerogative of fettin^ the crown 
on his hejd : he fits next the emperor, on his left haiid. 

The f^^archbiftiop of this city,' honoured with the electoral 
title^was probably Wabramus^ coun^ of Juliers^ whtf died 
in 1349. , 

firft of the fccular elcClors is the king of Bohemia^ 

^ his kingdom formerly had only the title of duchy, and the 
firft duke, it is faid, was Czechus, who lived in the year 
325. Others, with more probability make PrlmUlaus the 
firlt duke in 722 ; it was he who built the city of Prague^ 
aigl died in 745. UlcJiflaus^ who^ied in 1092, was the 
’^rft that was acknowledged by the title of king of this 
ft^le in the year J086. Aftcifmany revolutions, this king- 
dom came into th«^oufe of Ahjlria the marriage of Per- 
dinandl, brotlftr of Charles V. with the priheefs /tnne^iWfsr 
. I i 2 . " of 
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of king Lewisy who was flain at the battle of Mohatz in i$26a 
B y this alliance, the German branch of the houfe of Aujtria 
obtained an eledlorate \ and this kingdom fubfifts in it to 
this day. The duchy of Silefa^ which, made the moft con- 
iiderablc and richeft part of Bohemia^ is now feparated from 
r It, and in poflcflion-of the king of PruJJia^ elector of Bran^ 

Senburg. 'fhe county of Lufatia, a <icf of Bohemia^ belongs 
almoft all of it to the elector of Saxony^ except fomediAriSs 
the king of Prujjia is poffefled of ; fo that the greateft fio? of 
this kingdom is now confined to the marquifate of Moravia j 
which remained to the heirefs of the houfe of Aufiria, 

X Vormerly^the king of Bohemia only voted and fate among the 

c!c£torstisi the bulinefs of chufing an emperor j but in 1708, 
a decree or imperial conftitution was made, whereby this 
king has a right to fit and vote in the cledloral college. This 
act of the diet is called Keadrftiflion, and in confequence of 
it. Ins ambaifador ha^ a light to ailifi at all the deliberations 
of the empire. The king o^ BobemiaiaXfo is chief cup-bearer 
to the emperor, and in public procelTions walks next to him^ 
or fo the king of the Romans, 

LUs'ior of The cU'£loial houfv^of Saxovy is undoubtedly one of the 
fcaxci'.y. moil ancient and illultrious in Germany^ where it has been 
known even before the tenth century. It was not, hov/- 
cver, iijveli&^ with the eleftoial duchy of Saxony till the year 
1423, in the perfon of Prederic^ fiirnained the Wat like 
wt’o enjoyed only duiinj^/ivc years this great dignity, and 
died in rhe month of^Tf^ne I428, In 1547, there was a 
confidcraMc revo!ut'on : '76^// Ftedericy iuxnzmt^ the Mag^ 
ouinunQui^ having declared* himfelf tor X,uthePs opink'.’'^^ was 
attacke d, dereaied, and madeprifoner by the emperor Charles 
V. who pkrt him under ihe'^ban of the empire, and divefted 
him, both of the elcdtoral dignity and the duchy of Saxony, 
Prince Maurice of Saxony^ John Frederids coufirf^twas in- 
vefted v/ilh them the fame year, and dying withou^xlbe in 
1553, left his ftates to the prince Auguftus^ his brothefi It 
from the latter the houfe of Saxony defeends, having ever 
fince fubfified with great dignity in the empire, and con- 
fidcration in Europe. The prevailing religion in this elec-'^ 
torate is the Proteftant or Lutheran. The eleflor Frederic 
Augujlits having been e1e£led king of Poland in 1697, em- 
braced the Catholic religion, and his fon and fucceifbr the 
late king of Poland^ ali^ured the prdteftant communion 
Rome in the courfe of bis travels, and declared it publicly 
in 17 1 7, He was not- long j^irvived by |^is eldeft fon, ^Fre^ * 
dericfsxho died of the fmall pox, December 15^63. The pre- 
ieiii elector is Fredetic Augujlus^ born the of December^ 

3 ' ‘ . ^7.SO» 
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1750, and under the regeuicy of his mother the eleSrefs, and 
prince Xavisr of Saxoxy, The eledor of Saxony has great 
privileges : befides being, during the vacancy of the impe- 
rial throne, one of the vicars of the empire, a dignity we 
iball fpeak of hereafter, juftice is adminiftered by him in a 
definitive manner, without an appeal to- the emperor’s aulic 
council, or the imperial chamber of Wetzlar. 'Fhe ilates he 
poflefles as eleder, are Upper Saxony^ Mifnla^ which he holds 
trogi his firft progenitors, and the Upper and Lower Lufatia, 
which his anceftor^ have acquired from the princes of the 
houfe of Auflria^ as kings of Bohemia^ The city of^refden^ 
iituate on tne EWe^ is the place of his ufual refidence. The 
elector of Saxony is Ailed grand-marfhal of the en\psre, and 
(Tarries the naked fword before the emperor. 

The younger branch of the Palatine houfe, or of Bavaria, Ele^ortf 
called commonly in the emp^e Guilleimine, has been only Bavaria, 
in polTefiion of the eledorate unce tne year 1623, after the 
eledtor palatine Frederic bad accepted in 1619 or the crown 
of Bohemia. This houfe is inconteftably one of the mod 
ancient in the empire. The abbot du Bos, ip the manifefto 
or public declaration made by him ^ the b^inning of the 
Spanifl) war, in favour and under the name of Maximilian 
EmanueL goes fo far as to fay, That we might find in 
hiftory that the houfe of Bavaria was alreadi^ one of the 
mod illudrious in Germany, when that of Hapjburg was not 
yet much celebrated.” This illu(^rious houfe^ a branch tf>f 
the was very well known towards the middle of 

the eleventh century, when Others count of Schyren and ^f>- 
teffpaci^^^iS made count pal?itine.pf Bavaria, The Lower 
Palatinate afterwards came to him* It mud nor, however, 
be fuppofed that Otho of Schynn^csLnnot be trac^ back to 
more remote times. The Bavarian hidorians have fet forth 
the great ij^nity and eminency of this houfe in the genealogy 
they h?^ publilhed of it. We fee therein that it ha^ pro- 
duced kings, as well as emperors. It is from Lewis of Ba» 
varia, raifed to the imperial dignity in 1314., and who died* 
in 1347, that the branch of the dukes of Bovana defeends. 

-Though its poflefiion of the electoral dignity is dated from 
1623, and the confirmation of it with the Upper Palatinate^ 
from the treaty of IVeJlphaliq in 1648; it was notwithdand- 
ing, or ought to have been, electoral long before, that illuf- 
^tridus dignity belonging alternately ty^^^Rodolphine brarfeh, 
toe elder, and to the Guillelmine, the fecond. Such was the 
convention made at Pavia bet|^en t^ie emperor Lewis of 
Bavaria^ and jidolpdus Ton of Rodolphus, and t^fotherof Le^is^ 

S«t Charles 1Y» 4 deglared enemy of Lexvjs gf Bavaria,^ 
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whofe competitor he was for fonic years before, being fiis 
fucceflor, deprived by the golden bull the branch of Bamarut 
or the electorate in order to appropriate it folely to the Pa* 
htine branch 5 and thereby he cut off the alternative. The 
treaty of Wejtphalta afterwards confirmed the houfe of Ba- 
wna in the eleQor^te ; and though that dignity was alfo 
rettored to the Palatine houfe, a difflcujty ftill fubfifts, which 
has not been intirely decided. During the vacaiicy of the 
^mpenal throne, the eleflor palatine was vicar of the empire 
^in the principalities included in the rights and privileges of 
SwabnA^d Franconia .• the eledlor of Bavaria as furrogated 
to the ri^ts of Palatine^ pretended alfo to be vicar of the 
empire } but there has been not long fince a fort of ati 
agreement between the two elefiors, in expeflation of a de- 
finitive refolution. - 

Those two branches havc jproduced great men, either in 
fevers kings of Sweden^ or in fome eledors of the 
pbtne bran^, which was vetted with«he Palatine eleittorate; 
or in the GutUe^me branch, which produced the celebrated 
Lems of Bavanat who fuppoited the imperial dignity with 
fo much courage againft all his enemies. We have had 
within this century that refpcaable prince, Maximilian Ema- 
nuel. The emperor Leopold^ whofc fon-in-law he was. 
could not fbrget that he had expended in the wars of 
wy upwards of thirty millions of German florins, which the 
elector his fatl^eir had amafled by the neutralities 

he prelerved in all thev^ars of his time. Leopold to detach 
him from the intereft of Lewis XIV. and Philip V. offered 
him the kingdom of thatwo Sicilies, but Maximip.-di ho- 
nour made hinvadhere inviolably to his engagements. Leo- 
pold was imree dead, when his moft inveterate enemy the 
emperor Jofeph, put him under the ’ban of the empire in 
the auhe council, contrary to the tenour of all tlbL imperial 
Jws« The ftates geqpral of who had a^V>gular 

elteem for ^is great prince, gave him the ftrongeft aflurances 
•^at peace fcould never be made, till he was intirely rein- 
Itated; and this accordingly was effeded in 1714.. The 
late emperor wm of this houfe : he was raifed to this die-^ 
Jiity.in eleflor of Bavaria is high-fewer, and in 

public procellions and ceremonies carries the globe before . 
the emperor, and at the elcaion-feaft ferves the firft ditti on 
ue new emperor's tablb. • '* 

SkSor ^ Not^ithstamdinq the illuttrious antiquity' of the 
Branden- houfe of Brandenburgt whieft. is dated f^m «ie ninth ceii-’ 
j>Wg. turj» It did not arnve at its prefent grandcUr, but by de- 
y*** and a_rmall Jncreafe. oefides- the eledoral 'dignity 
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that in 14.17 it acqulri^tf with the niarche, or marquirate of 
Brandenburgs it (^ilelTes greater demefnes than any other 
prince of the empire. Thefe are PruJ/ia, ereded into a king- 
dom in 1701 ; the duchy of Clevesy the principalities of 
Magdehurghs HalberJiadU and Mfbdens {with the counties of 
Ravenfperg and la Marck^ and lately the‘^,county of Embdeus* 
and the duchy of* 5/7<^/7,«except (bme fmall diftridls. The 
perfonal accomplilhments of the prefcnt king of PruJftOs his 
(hays in the late wars, his condud therein, his experience as 
a generali his wifdom as a legiflator, are all too well known 
in Europe to require here any particular panegyric. Juftice* 
is adminiftered in his ftates, according to the difJhi^nt cuf- 
Coms of each province, from whencerthe parties may appeal 
to the eledlor’s ibvereign council ; but there can be no appeal 
from it, either to the auHc council, or imperial chamber. 
This prince’s ftates are fuuat^ at fuch a diftance from one 
another, that he is obliged to life great precautions in his alli- 
ances and treaties with feveral powers. The eledor is of 
the Calvinift perfuafion^ut there are numbers of Catholics }n 
bis flates, who are more protected in them than in other Pro- 



teftant ftates. The Lutherans alfo are tolerated by him. The 
branches of the ele<ftoral houfe of Brandenburg are thofe of 
Bareith and Anfpacb. Berlin is the ufual rcfidencc of the 
.cledior, who, as great-chamberlain, prefents V4ater to the 
emperor, and in public ceremonies carries the Imperial 
feeptre. ^ 

The clefloral Palatine hoyxks nAwUhftanding its 
bliihnient in 1648, loft its prec^r..vy, being fincc clalTcd in paiatioe 
the rank. We have already Ihewn its confanguinity 

with the electoral houfe of Bavaria, All that now need be 


faid is, that the p.refent ele<ftor, ene of the princes of Suhz’ 
backs comes from a branch of the Palatine houfe, %Ider than 
that of B/ffaria, It is well known, that after Wenceflauss 
who vj^depofed, Robert count palatine, was placed on the 
Impe^ throne in the year 1400 ; altd that the braofh of 
JOeux-PontSs the younger of that of Sukzbachs has given ^ 
three kings and a queen to Sweden, The eledlor’s country 
is the Lowei'-Palatmate \ his religion is that of the church pf 
Rome I but his fubjeSs are for the moft part Aoteftants. 
He is ftiled bigh-fteward pf the empire, and carries the 


crown. 


^ iVE have already (hewn the diffiopUies the duke of Ha- ^kaor of 
never met with, in becoming peaceable poiTefror of the elec- pjanevw. 
toral dignity, which was juftlyiduc to him, if we confldcr 
the antiquity his* illuftrious ^oufe. If the emperor^^^- 

poU (Jiewed his gratitude to the dukes of Hanover s by crying 
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them electors, it may be alfo faid that idtey have net failed !|| 
making a fuitablc return to the houie of Auftria^ wbofe pre* 
fenfions, before the late war^ they conftaqtly fupport^d and 
defended as their ow,n. ( 

This houfc, whi^h retired from Italy into Germany in the 
tenth century, comes from the ancient houfe of Eft ; it fooii 
difiinguifhed itfelf in the empire^ ^here it poileflcd the du- 
chy of Saxony^ and even the imperial throne, in the ye^r 
1208, in the perfon of Cftho IV. The branch of Brunftvic* 
Hanover, which is the younger, has been more fortunate than 
the eldy branch, that of Brunfwic JVolfenbutel, which, not- 
withftanding, is at the^hcad of the princes of the empire. 
In 17H44 George 1 . the fccond eledor of Hanover, afeended 
the throne of England, and greatly augmented his German 
dominions by the purchafe of fcvcral principalities from the 
king of 'Denmark, who had jeonquered them from Charles 
XII. of Sweden, The elector may thus be pow confidered as 
one of the n^oft powerful princes of She empire. He has the 
title of arch-treafuref, and carries the ftandard. 


Suhftiiutes 
Pf the 
flfSors. 


f^icars of 
fhe empire. 


When thefe princes cannot afiift themfelves in perfon at 
the imperial ceremonies, t)iey are replaced by a fubftitute 
who reprefents them : thus« the elfsdlor of Aieni% nominates 
himfelf his yicerchancellor, whom he puts in place and 
changes at ^leafure \ but the reft are reprefented by lieute- 
nants in right of their titles, as the king of Bohemia by the 
oount of Limburg, the cjaHor of Bavaria by the count of 
TValburg, Saxony by th^ count of Pappenheim, Brandenburg 
by (he count of Hohenxati^j n, and the palatine, by the count 
of Suitzendorft t- - ^ 

•The cle6t’oi* of Saxony and the count palatine were for- 
merly the two foie vicars of the empire during an inter- 
regnum ; but the latter having been put under the imperial 
ban, and ftript 6f his eIe£loral dignity, the em^^r Perdu 
nand IL conferred it gn the duke of Bavaria in and 

in the treaty of Munfter, in 1648, it was refolved, That 
the e]e£Ioral dignity, which heretofore had been poilelled by 
the princes palatine, was to remain to the lord Maximilian 


count paiitine, duke of Bavaria, and his children.” Here- 
upon the elcAor of Bavaria pretended that the vicaribip of 
the empire belonged to him, exclufively of the count pala- 1 
tine. On the other band, the elector palatine, ncyrly rein- 
ftated, maintained chat the vicarlhip did not depend on ' 
de^loral dignity, but oti that of count palatine of the Rhine, . 
according to the antiant ufag?, and the^oiden Bull, Chap. 
y .^herein it tfs (pcciiied exprefsly, that the count palatine 
pf (he Rhine is vicar of the empire on account of his princi- 

* • V ,r 
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bality, and the privilege, of count palatine. This prince^ 
in virtue of the vicarfliip, has a power o(/ad(niniftering juf- 
tice, nominating to ecclefiaftical benefices, receiving the re- 
yenues of the empire, invefting wi|h fiefs, and of having alle- 
giance and homage paid to him in bebatf, and in the name 
of, the Holy Empire. This allegiance lund homage are, not-* 
vrithftanding, to be renewed to the^kiog of the Romans as 
foon as he is elected ; but the fiefs of the princes, and thofe 
iifuilly given with the flandard, are fpecially referyed to the 
emperor alone, or fo the king of the Romans ; and in cafe^ 
of a vacancy of fiefs, the count palatine, as vicar of/he em- 
pire, cannot alienate them during time of his adminiftra- 
tion. Such is the law of the empire regulated by th^OoIden 
Bull, and the duke of Saxony enjoys the fame privilege in the 
extent of his vicarfhip ; for their departments are quite fepa- 
rate. The jurifdidlion of thej Palatine is along the RJsirte^ 
and in the provinces aggregated to the circles of Suabia and 
FrancQnta ; and the power of the duke of Saxony takes place 
in all the northern territories and principalities where the 
Saxon layvs and privileges are in force. 

However, the Palatine vicarfhip has already been in- 
volved in feveral difficulties. After the death of the emperor 
FerdinandlW. in 1657, the t\t&ot Bavaria firft difputcd 
tfic Palatine^ right. He oppofed his competitor\s^ pretenfions ; 
and by the many writings publifhed on both Tides, the em- 
pire became divided in opinion, t^yt in the dedlion of (he 
prefent emperor Francis of Lorrain^ yhere was a kind of par- 
tition, and each qf the two clears exercifed his right in a 
cerlsfi.^oxtent of country, which may happen again, unlefs the 
diet of the empire fhould undertake to decide finally this matter. 

After the clediors comes the college of theaprinces of Princes of 
the empire, more cxienfive as to number, but lefs powerful 
than the^.eie6lora1 college, which, with the emperor, is at 
the he,‘?d of the Germanic body. arc divided, asb well 

as the electors, into two claiTes, ecclefiaftical and fecular. 

The firft are at prefent the archbifjiop of Saltzburgy ^^*ArehhiJhop 
moft diftinguiQied next to the three ecclefiaftical eledtors.^Sahz- 
His revenue is very confiderable. He has thirty-fix chain- burg, 
berlains, who, as thofe of the eledors, carry a gold key by 
their fide. He is primate of Germany^ and his chapter is 
compofed of twenty four capitulary canons, who have a 
I, right to ele6l their archbifhop, at they have a right to 
be alfo ele£led. There are befides domiciliary canons, who 
^ become capitulary rotatioi£ acconding to (heir feniority. 

The archbifhofbof Saltziurg Yim the particulaaprivilege, ^ich 
po Other archbifhop in the empire enjoys, of having the foie 
* \ H • *' ' nomi- 
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^ijhop tf 
Bamberg. 


Bi/hop tf 

Wirtz. 

burg. 


Bijbtp tf 
Worms 
and Spire. 


Bijhtp of 
Aufburg 
fi9id Con - 
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Stflftp of 

Pader* 

born. 


nomination to the biChopricks of Lavautz^ in the Lowsr^Car 
rinthidy and Chiakjee^ a fmall town of the circle of Bavaria^ 
but thefe two bi{ho\>s are not princes of the empire. 

BAMBERG iita nexa on the bench of cccleiiaftical 
princes, as firft bifhap of the empire ; he is one of the mol]: 
powerful, and acknowleges only the pope for fuperior in fpi- 
rituals. His chapter is compofed dof twenty capitulary ca« 
noDS, who have a right to eled and to be elected. This 
prelate is fovereign in his ftates, which conlift of fome por- 
tions of the territories of the four eledlors of Bobetnidy Saxony^ 
Bavari/^ and Brandpnhurg. 

The^Wihop of Wirtzburg aflumes the title of duke of 
Franco^tfy though this^ province depends on feveral fecular 
princes. When he celebrates mafs pontiiically, his grand- 
marlhal aflilla at it with his fword on his Ihoulder ; hence 
came the proverb in GertmnVy Herhipolis fola pugnat enfe ^ 
fold* His chapter confifts of ^twenty-four capitulary canons, * 
who, ill order to be admitted, mull pot only make proof of 
nobility, but alfo undergo a ridiculous ceremony, which is of 
pafling between two rows of canons, and receiving the difei- 
pline of rods fi^om tbeip on the naked {boulders. It is pre* 
tended that this cuftom was introduced to hinder princes, 
counts, and barons, getting into the chapter. ' 

The biSioprick of IVonm is one of the leaft confiderable 
in revenue; its fituation on the Rhine does not therefore 
i^ake it the ipore prized^ po more than that of Spire^ fituate 
above it on the fame river. On the leaft motion of war, 
thefe two ftates are c^htrui^only ruined or abandoned, not 
having ftrength enough Jn them&lves to provide fc- 

curity. ^ 

The mihop of Au/burg^ though, in the midft of the em- 
pire, is not appreheniive of the like inconveniencies ; but his 
power, both in fpiricuals aitd temporals, is extrenh^ limited, 
being not permitted to remain in his epifcopal ci^^ut as 
long as his chapter armies him. Aufiurg bcfides i^a free 
and imperial city, holding only of the empire and emperor. 
The bifliop of Conjlancty on a lake of the fame name, is not 
more powerful, though the bilhoprick was founded by the 
kings of France of the firft race, and has a jurifdidion over 
iSoopariflies. The city of Confiancty formerly imperial^ ^ 
having refufed the interim in 1548, was put under the bah 
of the empire, and th&houfe of Aufrioy having afiumedidth^^ 
property of it, ftill enjoys the fame. 

The bifhoprick of^Pader^rn was eftablifhed by CbarU^ ^ 
who buj^it its church 1 ^ 777. TBis bfhopvick |s al« 
mm fiirrounded by Proteftani.. princes, whole endeavours to 
make themfelvcs inafte>s of it, (oblige chapter to make aU 
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ways choice of fome powerful prince who wight be in a coir- 
dition to (upport and keep them indepeySent of their ene- 
mies. The conditions for being receive/ canon, are to have 
ftudied in an univerfity of Franc^ov liftfyy and to have re- 
lided there a year and fix weeks, withc^it lying out of the ^ 
city. Padirbom was formerly free and irrtperial ; but having * 
made fome motion in the Sixteenth century in favour of the 
Proteftants, it was laid under the ban cf the empire, and 
fubjoSed to its bifhop. . 

tilLDE&HElMy whofe bifhoprick is not Icfs fought af- ff. 
ter by the Proieftants than that of Paderhorriy owes^iy foun- 
dation to Lewis U Debonnairy who transferred it to this city 
in 814 ; for Charlemagne had before efiablifhed it 15 she bo-* 
rough of Eltze* T'hough the greater part of the inhabitants 
gre Proteftants, they acknowledge the bifhop for their fove- 
reign as well as the Catholics, t When a canon has refided 
three months, he may be abfent fix years, that is, two years 
for travelling, two out ef devotion, and two on account of 
ftudy. 

RATISBONy fituate on the Danuhcy is one of the 
antient cities in Germany. Its bifiiop^ eftabltfiied about the Ratifbun. 
year 740, is prince of the empire, and holds only of the fee 
of Rome in fpirituals ; but be is not mafier of his city, which 
was made free and imperial about the clofe of fbe twelfth 
century. It is at prefent the place of afiembly for the diets 
of the empire, and this is what intakes it fodconfiderabla. 

The Catholics poflefs in it the cathedral, and upwards of 
twenty other churches j but theii- intereft is otherwife fb in- 
confeici\Jile, that they are not only excluded the magiftracy, 
but even the privileges of citizens. « 

The bifhoprick of OJnahrug was founded by CJjarkmagney Bijhop of 
jii 776. I^ bifhop is fovereign in an oc^lent and plentiful Ofnabrug^ 
country, t)!»t extends into Wejlphalia. The Lutherans have 
four cations in the chapter, and the b^lhop is ahernately^Ca- 
tholic and ProteRant ; but the latter muft be chofen in the 
houfe of Brunfwick-Lunenburgh, In this cafe, the archbi- * 

Ihop of CologHy as metropolitan, fiiperintends all fpiritual af- 
fairs, and the pope nominates thereto an apofiolical vicar^ 

The prefent bifhop of Ofnabrug is his royal highnefs Frede- 
ricky fecond fon of his majelty king George 111 . of Great 
Britain. 

I The bifhoprick and principality oP Munjier is one of the Bi&op of 
moft confidcrable of the empire. Its bifhop was eftablifhed 
in 794, at the follfgitation ofiCharlemagney «who endowed 
|iim with greatipoflieffions ; bu^s Munfler ms not yet b;ylt, 
foundation was ex^linm^rois ; and in the beginning of 
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the ninth centur^u 'the fepond bif|iop Herman^ had a monaC* 
tery built, and ic^from thence that the city then forming 
took its name. bilhop did not become a prince of the 

empire till 1246. ^be ^peror Frederic II. made over bis 
right of nominatii^ to this biflioprick by a Conge d’EIire, 
which he granted the chapter. It was in this city that was 
concluded, in 1648, the famous treaty, whereby the king of 
Spain acknowledged the ftates-general of the United Pro- 
vinces, as fovereign, free, and independent. ^ 

$rjh 9 p of The bilbopricks of Aicbjiet and Stre^urg are lefs exten- 
Aichftec Hve, a^d contribute much lefs to the charges of the empire. 

5trai^Thc (ituate between the Upper^Palatinate and Bavaria^ 
is indehif d for its eftabliQiment to St. Boniface-^ archbifhop of 
MentZy who founded it in the year 748. The dignity of 
prince of the empire, with a (eat in the diet, was preferved 
to the archbifliop of Strajbur^h by the emperor Charles VI. 
though the greater part of this prelate’s territory is now un- 
der the dominion ot France ; but he Is flill poflefTed of a large 
tra£); beyond the Rbine^ in the empire, where his jurifdidkion 
takes place both in temporals and fpihcuals. 

Bijbep of Though ^hc bifhqorick of Liege is aggregated to the Ne-> 
]Uege. therlandsy its bilhop notwuhOanding one ot the moft pow- 
erful princes of the circle ot Wiftphalia. Its foundation was 
ztTongre 5 y^\i\ the begianing ot the fourth century, but Was 
transferred to Liege in 709. The bilhop is fovereign in the 
^ity, but the^’c is fometbipg of a republican government in 
the ftate, which was formerly the caufe of revolutions. 

Biff?ops of The bilhepricks of Pl'^^ghe and Pajfauy in the circle of 
Frifing- pavaria, are inconfiders^hle ; but they have alway^^r ■’smk 
he^PalTau, and feat among the ccclefialHcal princes, as well as Ba^d in 
B.ifil, Switzerlai^d^ and Coire in ttie Grifons country, Irent on the 

Coire, frontiers of Italy^ and Btixen in the neighbouibn.^fl of Ca» 

Trent, rinthia and Friuli^ which give to their bilhops tlilVqualijy of 

WBrix- princes of the empire,^, being fovereigns in their epilcopal ci- 
ties, and under the protediun of the houfe of Aujiria^ though 
c acknowledging no dependance on it. 

The bilhop of Lubeck^ though a Lutheran, has always 
a^ubeck. retained his vote and feat in the diet, as an ecclefiaftical 

prince. The houfe of HeljUin may be faid to have made 
this prelacy its property, and the ele^ion of the chapter is 
but a matter of mere ceremony. The city was declared free 
and imperial in ii8i,4which was renewed and confirmed in^ 
1227. The bilhop has no temi^ral authority over the city, 
though he has always preferv^l his fpirit^al jurifdidUon. In 
the .feifions of (he dice, he is^feated on apar(^larbencb, fe- 
from the other bilhops.\ 

t t BElTQIti 
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fifiFOttB the revolutions •occalioned in (^many in ihthc* Secutarisstd 
ginning of the fixteenth century, by a diffirence in religious tijboptuku 
fentiments, there were feveral other ecclemftical princes who 
had a vote and feat in the diets of Ihe eimpire ; but they arc 
at prefent fccularized, and converted into principalities, purely , 
temporal, poflefled by divers electors and other princes of the 
empire ; as thofe of MagUehurg^ fornjerly an archbiOioprick 
and primacy in Germany ; Bremen alfo an archbiOioprick ; 
the biOiopricks of Halherjladt^ Verden^ MerJburgj Nawm^ 
burgy Meljfeny Havelhergy Brandenburgy Lebusy Ratzeburgy 
Swremy and Camin. 

BESANCON and Cambraiy though qualifying their pre- other lu 
laces with the title of princes of the empire, have now neichery^^/ric^r. 
vote nor feat in the Oates : the fame may he faid of the arch- 
biOiops and bifliops of BohemiK^ Silefiay Moravwy Hungaryy 
and Aujlria ; but thefe even in dntient times had no vote nor 
feat in the diet. 

We muft reckon among the ecclefiaOical princes the grand Grand 
mafter of the Teutonic order, who votes and fits before all mafter ef 
the bifliops. He was formerly fettled in Ducal PruJJuiy which ^be Teuton 
is now a kingdom. Albert^ of the houfe of Brandenburgy*^^^ Order^ 
feized that principality in the beginning of the fixteenth cen- ^^dpranl 
turv, and eftablifhed himfelf in it in 1525, with the title of 
duKe, after introducing there the opinions of Luthefy and 
having received the inveflicure of it from Poland. This 
grand maflerdom underwent many ..e:/nlutions irr the empire-; 
as well as the flate of grand prior of MaltOy who fits alfo as 
prince in the imperial diets. — * ^ 

abbots come next in order, of whom the firft gf 

B'thc abbot of Fulday the primate^ and chief of the abbots, ^ 

and prince and arch- chancellor to the emprefs. In the 
)aft quality, he formerly believed he could dUpute the prece- 
dency with tne fecuiar electors, but his endeavours were to 
no purpofe. Though his country, or >’ather his lUtes? have 
been ruined during the long wars of the empire, he is flill, 
notwithflanding, very rich, and enjoys great prerogatives : it ' 
may be alfo faid, that he is the richeft of all the abbots of 
Europcy and that he can maintain a good number of troops. 

His abbey owes its foundation to St, Boniface y bilhop of 
JbdentZy who eftabliibed it in 744. The city is handfome 
and well built, and all paru ot his principality arc weir 
^ulti^ated. 

^ The other abbots are thofe Kemplen in Swabiay of El- Other ab* 
-^ivangen in the fame ^'rcle, fecuQrizcd -in 1460; of Mur^botj, 
bach in Aljfacei oftithe grand pi^^'of fi 4 alta\ c£ Bergftolfg'^^y 
united with the dioc^e of ^itzbur^y of JVeiJfemiurg\ of 
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Prum^ united \^th the archbiflioprick of Triers ; of Staveh$ 
united with Malnkidy^ in the bilhopric of Liege. Corwey^ or 
the New Corbie^ in the circle of Wejiphalka^ was founded 
the year 823, by p/. A^Utrd^ abbot of Corbie^ in France, 
The other prelates 'that are immediate, have all together but 
Y* one vote, as alfo ^e abbefles, who are reprefented by their 

I deputies. • 

^'ccular The fccular princes take their feats after the eccleflaftical. 
^i/ices, Thefe are principally thofe of Bavaria^ and palatines of dif- 
ferent branches, and of Saxony^ Brdtidenburg^ Brunjivick^ 
withoi^j^mentioning many other princes who vote alter- 
nately ; of this number are Mecklenburg^ IVirtemberg^ Hejfe^ 
and Baden. 

Counts of The immediate counts of the empire are divided into four 
the empire^, clafles ; namely, thofe of W^eravia^ Suabia^ Franconia^ and 
JVefphalia^ and each of thtfi claffes has but one vote. The 
number of thofe counts is about an hundred and ten. 

Imperial The imperial cities form a third f^ollege in the diets of the 
cities. empire, and are divided into two benches; namely, the 
bench of the Rlsin':^ which has twenty, and that of Suabia, 
which has thnty-fix ;rbut all of them arc not of equal con- 
fequence, except Cologne Luheck^ Frankfort^ and Hamburgh 
in the ben(:h of the Rhine ; the greatefl: part of the reft en- 
joy but a {hadow of liberty. Rattjbon^ Augfburgy Nurem- 
berg^ Vlm^ and fome others, are cities of confequence in the 
bench of SurM^ \ but ipoft of thofe that come next, are con- 
tented with enjoying their liberty. Thofe cities colle£lively 
were in former times fo r^^ifidcrable in the empire, that it 
was fomctiiues apprehended they might occafioi^ g^eneral 
revolution ; bit the humbling of them, which was brougi.; 
about by different wars,*'made this fear to vanilh. They 
have but two votes in the diets, each bench one. It muft, 
however, be obferved in regard to their votes, tKat when the 
two colleges of cleClprs and princes are agreed, the college 
of the cities is obliged to obey, and confent to their decifious, 
without any farther cunfultation among themfelves. 

Circles of Besides the diets, or general aflemblies, particular ones 
ibe empire, 2 XG zMo held in the circles. Thofe circles are a fort of ge- 
neralities, or great provinces, wherein the princes, prelatesji 
counts, and imperial cities that compofe them, a^mble to, 
regulate their common affairs. Their eftablilhment is owing 
to the emperor M/ixiJiuhm I. who hrft, in 1500, eftabl^e^ 
fix of them, as thofe of Franconia^ Bavaria^ Suabia^ the 
Rhine^ IVcJipbaUti^ rnd L^er Saxony.^ In 1512, he addedv 
tj^rcto thofe «of Aujhla^ Rnrgundyy the f(iOtver>-Rhiney .and 
Upper Saxony. Charles V. grandfon, confirmed this di- 
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vifioh at the diet of Nuremberg in 1522, lAd fince this time 
it has always fubfifted ; but, purfuant to the treaty of Mun- 
Jier^ in 1648, the circle of Burgundy htipg then deemed in- 
dependent of the empire, has t»t finqe contributed to its 
charj^es. Each circle has its dire^ors and a colonel. The, 
firfl: call together the afiembly of the ftatcs of thtir circle, 
in order to regulate therein in coficert the public affairs. 

The colonel commands the troops, and has the care of the 
artiUery and the neccfTary ammunition. The ftates of each 
circle are to contribute to the wants of the empire, whereof • 
they are members, by a tax impofed on them for m^wtaining 
the troops and defraying other expen^es» in proportion to the 
number of horfe and foot, and other exigencies. • * 

The circle of Aujiria» which the dignity of the houfc of Circle of 
Jujlria ufually places in the rank, comprehends the he- Aullria. 
reditary countries of that houfe^ with the duchies of Stiria^ 

Carinthia^ and Carntola ; to which are joined the county of 
Tirol^ and Aujlrian Sudbia^ though feparated from thofe pro- 
vinces. The ecclefiaftical princes of this circle are the bi*^ 

(hops of T^rent and Brtxen, The fecular princes are the arch- 
duke of Aujh'ia^ the foie diredlor of* them ; the others are 
the counts of Averjberg^ Dietrichjlein^ and Piccolomini ; to 
which are added, the four foreft-towns in ^witvurl^nd belong- 
ing to the houfe of Aujlria. 

As to the original of this great and flourilhing family, the jf^count of 
difputes of various writers about kji inconteftaWy prove the houfi of 
great antiquity ; and the different fentiments that have been Auflria. 
publilhed of it, are pregnant evidences of a defire to entitle 
ijn^/y'^noient and iiluQtious houfes the honour of being 
allied to this. The moft probably and beft: sAtelled of thele 
accounts, make Rodolph^ count of Hapjburg^ generally re- 
puted the founder, becaui’c he was the tirft emperor of this 
family, in 1273. He was defeended by his father’s fide from 
the counts of Tte^Jlecn^ near Baftly ins Switzerland ; and by 
the mother’s fide from the ancient counts of Hapjburg. From 
the time that Albert II, of this family, was chofen emperor, * 
in 1438, the Imperial dignity has continued in the houfe of 
Aujlriot in which the order of primogeniture has always de- 
termined the elcftors. Not long after Alberts demife, the 
• whole monarchy of Spain fell to the fame houfe, by the mar- 
riage of Philip I. Maximtlian *5 fonj^ to the infanta yane, 
daughter of the Catholic king Ferdinand. This P^/ 7 /^' be- 
ing father to the emperors CharUs V. and Ferdinand I. they 
' formed tw6 branches; the clde* of wDich reigned in Spain 
till 1700, whei^ilcamc tobeJfflindl by thevJearhof 
11^ ayd the younger Kas had pe good^ fortune ever fince, by 

J • * con- 
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confeni of the ele^ors, to keep the Imperial crown in tbeif 
fimily. The fain annexed the kingdoms of Bohe^ 
mia and Hungary t(A the houfe of by his marriage 

with Anncy the heirefs of fhok two kingdoms ; and the late 
emperor Charles VI. afteruburteen yeais war, begun by the 
^emperor Leopdd his father, and yofeph his brother, to regain 
the Spanijh monarchy, made the peace of Radjlach^ in 1714, 
with France \ and that 8 f Vienna^ in 1725* Spain \ by 
which he renounced the SpaniJh monarchy, on condition of 
keeping the kingdoms of Naples and Sichly^ and the ports' and 
^ places on the coaft of Tufeany^ and that part of the Nether- 
lands wniih formerly belonged to the crown of Spain. But 
by a fpbfequent treaty, concluded with France in OSlober 
1735, his Imperial majefty parted with Naples and Sicily to 
Don Carlos f the fccond fon of |.he king of Spain^ in lieu of 
which he had entailed upon h^.m the fucceffioii to the duchieS 
of Tufeany, Parma ^ and Placentia^ on the demife of the late 
duke i and in confequence thereof, the duke of Lorraine the 
prefenC emperor of Germany ^ who married the queen of Hun-^ 
garyy daughter to the faid emperor, is now great-duke of 
Tufeany. ^ 

Pragmatic The Pragmatic Sanction is the name given to the dirpofi* 
SoaaioM. tion for intailing the Auftrian eftates upon the female ilTue, 
in cafe of ^'failure in the male. CharUsV\. made one in 
1720, which was then fworn to by his own ftates, and in 
IJ26, made a public law by the German diet. It was alfo 
guarantied by Spain^ mufeevy^ Great Britain^ the States- 
General, Denmark^ and a**, laft by France. The tenor of 
this notable difpofition was to this efFeA ; all the hereditary y 
countries were formed into one ftatc, to remain for ev^. 
united and indivifible \ and* were granted, on the demife of 
his Imperial majefty, to the archduchefs, his eldeft daughter^ 
aod her heirs ; and on failure thereof, to her fitter and her 
heirs: and, in default of both, the fucceflion palTes to the 
ele^loral princefs of SSxony^ the late queen of Poland, as eldeft 
< daughter of the emperor Jofeph : thence to the eleclrefs of 
Bavaria her filter; then to the houfe of Portugal i and 
laftly, to that of Lorrain ; or the neareft relations of the 
houfe of Aujiria, who (hould offer themfelves, — ^But to re- 
turn to the circles. 

Of tie of The circle of Bavaria, of which the duke of Bavaria 

Havana. archbifliop oft Saltxjburg are dtredlors, is fttuate^ be- 

tween Bohemia, Franconia, Suabia, Tirol, and Aujiria. Be- 
Ades the archbifliop of Sfltzburg, the other ecclefiafticaf 
princes are the bifliops of^'FriJinge, BatiJ^n, and Paffau^ 
i^th the proved of BerchtoIJ^^de^ tt^ abbies of JValdfa^feni 
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Ktjfe^huHf SuEminiran^ .MJUst iTA Ohtrmunfttr. Thdfe- 
.cular princes are the dukes of Bavaria and Neuburgh^ the 
prince of Sultzbach\ the counts of ’Ortemburgy Sterjitiriy Eg» 
gembergy and Lobkowitz^ RatiJbo^\% the only imperial city 


m 


of this circle. 




The circle of Suabiay a fertile and plentiful country^ tirck ^ 
comprehends for ecclefiaiUcal princes the bifliops of Conjiana Suabia! * 
and Augjburgy with the abbies of Khnpuny Elwangeriy Lin^ 
dau^ Buchawy and /everal other lefs confiderable, to the 
am^nt of twent^oae, including the Teutonic commandery 
of Altfchaufen. The fecular princes are the duke of Wir^ ' 
temhtrgy the marquifies of Baden-Baden and Baden-jfourlach^ 
with the principalities and counties of Hohenzollern Fur^ 

Jienhergy and twelve ocher countries of lefs confequence. 

•The principal imperial citieslof this circle are Augfiurg^ 

Ulnty Hetlbrony and a numb A of others lefs confiderable* 

Its diredlors are the bifhop ot Confiance and the duke of 
Wirtemberg, ^ 

The circle of Franconia extends not lefs than forty ^ 
leagues either in length or breadth. It was antiently inba- 
bited by the Franksy and was callei^ Eqflerr^ France under 
the (irft and fecond race of the French kings. Pepin and 
Charletnagne gave their pofieffions in Franconia to the bi- 
Ihop of Wirtzburg* This country had dukes Vho were 
kings of Germany after the houfe of Charlefnagne became ex- 
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i| circle are^the bifhopg 
with the grand matter 


tin6l. The princes and ftates of 
of Bambergy WirfxJburgy and Aichji 

of the Teutonic order. The fecidar llates are tlTe marquiflea 
of Culembach and Anfpachy with th^ counts of Henneberg^ 
^^fSMfahT^nbergy and (even or eight others lett confiderable. 

The city of Nuremberg is the richM and moft im|;)prtant of 
the imperial cities in this circle, the diredlors of which are 
the bifliop Bambergy and the marquis of Cukmbachy of 
the houfe of Brandenburg, 

The circle of Upper-Saxony has no* imperial cities, and^. > ^ 
but one direSor, who is the ele&or of that name^ ^*®UBper. 
princes are now all fecular. Thcfc are the eledors of Sax- Sa^onvi 
eny and Brandenburgy with the princes poflefled of the fecu- 
larized bittmpricks of Merjburg and Nayomburg^ both at pre- 
fent united to the duchy of Saxony, There are al(b fome 
\itill^f abbots, but of the Lutheran communion. Almoft 
all t|]e princes of the houfe of Saxonyei^^vo their eftates in • 
this circle, in which are alfo included the duchy of Pome- 
^raniuy belonging to Brandenburg and the principality of 
Anhalt, ^ • 
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The circle 6f Lmoir-SaMnif^ formerly occupied by tfie 
bncient Saxm^ is one of the mcdl extenfive of the empire.* 
Its ecclefiafiical principalities are nour reduced to thole of 
HiUiJheim and Lvbick. The fecular piinces are very power- 
ful, as thofe of the (hic6y and eledorate of Hanover^ the 
dochies of Brunfwick^ Lwuhburg^ MecJdtnburg^ HMeirii 
Mc^dehUff-gt and Sam^Ltwtmburg.^ The laft is pofleflim by 
the eledor of HanwiA Its imperial ckies are Lvibick^ Bre^ 
men^ and Hamburg ; the reft are inconfuferable. Its direc- 
tion is alternately under the duke-eleftor of Hanover^ as 
duke 9^ Bremen, and uider the eleAor of Brandenburg irr 
quality (ft* duke at Ahgdebufgf with the ^def of the dukes 
of Br(i^fwick. 

The circle of IVeJlpbaUa i» conlidkra&le enough; very 
fertile, and one of Che tttoft ^Hvarful in the empire. Iw di- 
redors are the dukes of and CSe^s, who are fo al- 
ternately as well as the btlbop of Munfier* The ecclefiaf- 
tical princes of this circle are the bilhops of Paderbem, Liege^ 
Ofnabrug, and* Munjler ; with the abbots of Stabh^ Convey,' 
St, Cornells, Munjler, and two others lefs powerful. The 
fecular printb are the dukes of yuliers and Berg, at 
prefcnt tfie elector- paktine. The duke of Cleves is the elec- 
tor of Brandenburg, in ^ality of count of la March, and 
alfo princdof Eajl^frlmand, and prince of Minden, atbi- 
flioprick fecularized by the peace of Wejlphalla ; but the 
principality, of Verdm belongs to the duke of Hanover, who 
purchafed it in 1712 trdm the king of Denmark, Except 
theeftatcsof the houfe of» and the county of Ra- 

venjberg, w^hich belongs to 'the eledor of Brandenburg, the 
others are mufh lefs conflderable. The imperial cities n 
urtColoffi, jiix-la-Cbapelk, and Dormund, 

The dedloral circle, or of the Lower^Rilne, has both 
. thefe names ; the firft, as comprehending foihi eledlorates ; 
the fecond, as being in the lower part of the Rhine. It is 
more confiderable b/’its eledlors, than by the other princes or 
ftates that compofe it. Thefe eledors are thofe of Menieo^ 
Triers, Cologn, and Palatine. Mentz and Palatine are its di- 
redors \ and in' the other ftates, the counties of Ncjfau* 
Beilftein, Lower- Ifemburg, and ArenAerg, are the mou di- 
ftinguilhed. 

The circle of the Upper- Rhine was antiently more exten- 
, five than at prefent.c Its directs are the bilhopof W^ms^ 
and the ele£tor-palatine, as duke of Simmeren. The other 
ecclefiaftical prinses are Khe bilhops of Strafiurg, for the. 
cftates they polTefs beyond the Rhine^ the ^(hop of Spire andi 
*yafd •, with the abbots of '/^skfay Prune, and the grand prior 
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brlndfd are the palatine of (be khirte^ the duke of Deux^ 
j^ontsy the.Uhdgfavd 6f Hiljiy ttie prrnce of Btrfchfildy the 
coiiitOi 6f Hdna^y Naffou-WiflS^hy and fome others of dif* 
tinguiflied birth, but not fo powerful as thofe mentioned 
The imperial cities arc ff^ormsy Spiny Fran^&rt on the Mainf 
a place very cbUfiderablb for its riches and commerce, ff^etz- 
Jury Gebthauftny and Friidberg^ which three laft are much lefs 
cuofideraUe. 

The circle of Burgundy comftthenis the Franche-ComttiCirek of 
and the NetheYbrnds -y btit at prefeht all thefe ftata^are inae- Burgun- 
pendent of the empire, and not baihg concerned with the 
diets, they confequ^ntly form«no circle. • • 

Thus we feb, that the ^iet, or parliament of Gerthanyy Diet of 
is compofed df the eledors, we princes fpiritual and tempo- Germany, 
ral of the empire, and the mputies of the imperial cities, bom) af 
This gerieral aflbmbly of all the ftates of the empire is , 

tnoned by the empero^ by letters directed to every member, 
fix months before the feffibn, informing them of the time 
and place. When they are afiembled, the qmperor, or his 
£ommiffloner, propofes the matters to be tranfadled, which 
are things that concern the empire in general ; fuch as raif- 
ing money for a foreign war, and making laws ivhich oblige 
fil the ftates. 

The power of the emperor has been fo reftrained by feve- ?o<wer of 
ral capitularies, or agreements between the eihperor and the the mpe- 
princes, that it is difficult to fay what it is. The beft ac- ror, and 
count that can be given of it»^»s, that he exercifes regal au- iaws and 
Jh-iity over all German^y except iif fuch things as by grants ^onflituti^ 
^f his predecciTors he is reftraingd ; the chiBf of which arc;®"' 
firft, the emperor has not the legiflative power. •The gene- 
ral law thig)ughout the empire is the civil, or Romany mixed 
with the canon, and the old cuftoms of the Germans \ and, in 
the feveral ftates, the particular lawsomade by them. Which 
firmly oblige in their refpediive dominions. To thefe are^ 
added, the ftatutes of the diets, by which alone any new 
laws can be introduced, or any law that will bind all the 
ftates \ and fuch ftatutes of the diet oblige the emperor alfo. 

Next, the emperor cannot levy taxes out of his own domini- 
ons. If there be occafion for money to be raifed for the fer- 
vice of the empire in general, it cannot be done without the 
edhfent of the diet. By the capitulary of the emperor Leo^ 
potdy he was tied up from beginning a war, or making alli- 
ance with a foreignar, withoull the ednfent of the eledors^ 
the fame il is declared, the emp^or (ball ncaade^ 
prive any prince, o( ftate,jfof their dignity, or dominions^ 
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nor expol any jmani, though guilty of a great crime againft 
the empire* without the diet : nor cab be impofe religion on 
any prince or ftate, or punifli any .man on that account. 
Except the ftates confent tola war* and promife their affift- 
ance* the emperor has no light to demand their help. He 
tfannot aiTemble a diet without the confent of the elefiors, 
and when he grants inveftitures* it isin the name of the em- 
pire as well as his own. As to his own hereditary dominions* 
he may acl as he pleaies with rerpe£fc to the particular laws 
there. In the empire alto* he only can con^r honours* create 
princes, afFranchife cities* inftitute univerficies* and give leave 
to build ciffes. He is fervcd by the greateft princes of Ger-^ 
many ; a^(|reired to by the name of Cafar^ and Simper Au- 
gujlm \ and his ambalTadors in foreign courts take place of 
all crowned heads in Europe. ^He can prohibit the over- 
rating of the cuftoms, to prev^t the ruin of the trade of 
Germany ; which is obferv^ to be the only inftance wherein 
* he is left to exercife his power for the nublic good. 

King of the Rmam is chofcii to be the emperor’s 

Romans, deputy, in cafe of his abfence or ficknefs, and upon his death* 
to fucceed him without other eledlion. This was introduced 
in policy by the emperors* that they might in their life-time 
fecure the fucceilion to their family, and procure their fuc- 
ceflbrs better^terms than they might be able to obtain in a 
vacancy. It is ufual for the king of the Romans to be firif 
made king of Bohemia and^ Hungary \ for it is to the fir ft of 
thefe kingdoms that the cledoral dignity is annexed. The 
archduke Jofeph of Aujlrla W 2 is lately cledled king of the Ro^ 
mans^ and inftallcd and crowned ‘with great pomp 2iiFrancfort. 
Coronation T HE emperors are ieldbm crowned- the fame time they art-” ' 

ofthtem- chofen. eledor of Mentz, or his vice-chancellor, di* 
peror. rcwls the ceremony, which* among other particulars, is per- 
formed with Charlemagne^ crown, and the ancieA. imperial 
robes. 

MatrUu- According to a coliftitution of Charles V. every ftatc of 
laFionof empire is taxed in proportion to its ability ; which tax* 
the empire^ or quota, is enieted into a public regifter, called the Matri- 
cula of the empire, and kept in the office of the elcdor of 
Mentz^ the chancellor of the empire. There it is* chat a 
prince* or other lord* and fuch city as the emperor makes a 
member of the empire* is obliged to be matriculated* with 
the confent of the collef;e and circle to which they are to]te 
aggregated. This conflitution was eftabliftied, not orily for 
maintaining the forces of thctiempire, but for its other necef- 
fities. . It was regulated at tble rate of a*'cert!^in number of 
horfi: and fcot* or a fum of m^ney to be paid monthly* by 
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the name 6 f the Roman months ; becaufe^ormerly the ftates 
of the empire were obliged to raife 20,000 foot and 4000 
horfe, which they kept in pay, ig accompany the emperor 
to Romi^ when he went to receive the crown ; and fuch as 
were not able to furntfh their ^uota in troops, did it ii^ 
money. This contingent was fettled at twelve florins for 
a trooper, and four for a foot-foldiy ; but as the price of 
proviflons was raif^, in time this rax was extended to fixty 
floiiosfor the former, and twelve for the latter ; fo that the tax 
of the prefent Rom^ month is equal to five of the old Rsman^ 
months ; but the matricula not having been al^iyed lince 
Charles V. and every ftate being ta^ed according to the old 
footing, this deficiency was cfupplied, without dcfogating 
from the matricula^ by augmenting the number of the 
months, in proportion to thl levies required, and other n«« 
ceflTary demands. \ 

The total of the matricula in horfe, 2528; in foot, 

12,360; in florins, f 7,407. The ecclefiaftical electors, 
with the other eccleiiauical princes, are able to raife 74,500 
men ; and the emperor, fecidar electors, and other fecular 
princes, 379,000. By the total tharefore oY the forces of 
the empire, which is 453,500 men, and by other particulars, 
it appears, that the emperor and the empire' ms^e the moft 
pbccnt government in Europe^ when they have a good under* 

{landing with one another. 

C H VIII. 

^"'CaPniola, Croatia, Sclavonia, Hungary, Tran-* 
fylvania, and $beT\ix\i\^Donimons in Europe. 

A djoining to the Venetian territories, and ex- Somee/the 
tending to Turly in Europe^ ar# fome of the dominions dominions 
of the houfe of Aujlria^ confiding of Carniola^ Croatia^ Scla- of the 
vonia^ Hungary^ and Tranfylvania, ^ houfe of 

CARNIOLA is included in the circle of Auflria ; but the Aullria, 
chief place of note, lying on the coniines of Carniola^ and out of 
on the coad, is Triefte^ a port town of IJlria^ fituate on the Germany, 
gulph of Venice. Great quantities of fait are made here, and Port of 
exported ; and the neighbouring country produces good Tricile 
wfhe, called by the Germans Rcinfal, which the Venetians 
buy cheap, and fell for exportation The harbour large, . 
but is only frequersted 'by fnlikll vcfftls, jud to crofs over 
to Venice \ tholgh the late enafiflor Charles V!. who ba 4 no 
•tbef da-poct in all his herecjltary dominions btfore the treaty 
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to come to it, dei»ninr>!^ *^ n^whants of all 
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^Aujirtm commerce inf«niefi.”.^r-.”‘''%* *.‘ ™® center of 
.. the merchants of TruAe nor 1,* world. But 

themfelvcs came amo 4 them ^anTei*r- 

them, by which they ?, ‘bat trade for 

Ih"'^ °r^“Pplantiii/ even “® *<» 

the Pew/M* merchants ftruck into from this port 

^‘krade^ and thence to by the 

Sh“>^ 

the Archipelago iilands, from fl*'ps among 

cotton yarn, fruits, feme Vfca ‘*""S wnesf 
and fuch goods. The great S5f T ^ 2'“™* bair; 

“/'ying on the greft tra* worn*;? VJ*®^ “"‘*er| 
tW they had no fund of tnJ r”^ ‘b's port was* 

their produce or manufaflure • ®'****‘ of 

of any value beinjr foe P® ‘hey could export 

W and the 'alSS^S®^‘ "!«* in CarMiX. 
Service to the SS’ '» of great 

licar them« Upon the*wh^‘ ifon- works 

the merchants keep up their e»i^A«- ?** Ptopofedj yet 

tiipe ago talk^ of er^W ««• f«mc 

*liat they mi^ht have and filt 

St “«> fold af /»«Z * 

Cffoi^/T®^ of r«5/fr. • # »bput frven . 

but ’is filice ^jea'fofthe*’ monT” **** ^V»garum and 
fMo. Thepiefent'bouSariLTrlt-* '® f^!® We of 
nver on foe north and north eaff *^'®,P'’®^">oe are foe 
‘jWawj Bofida on ^be ea^% '^*’*'b parts it from 
*Mwlaehm on foe foufo and fouS^*la ®? *® and 

TOles in length either way It na ®\ '* ®igbty 

^ he foil IS fruitful in j •? ® ^^^wrdinary fubfidies' 

for life, where k V cS'a?ed •. « *« «eXS 

labours uJder^thlfom^ Wier pro^ , 

The people, called Q-gatu arj of ?!1T ‘"‘^^"''en'Cncies. 
barfy, and good foldiers, efpecia?! v trf J?**"®* 
g fitmous, that they are intSl^ borfemen, who are 
as fo?if hwfcguail. ^ "* oftbecourta 9f 
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SCLjtyONIdf including Ratxia\ is bounded by the rivers Sdavoniar 
Dravi and Danubi^ which fcparate it from Hungary ; on the 
jnorth-caft by the river Save^ whi^ divides it from the Turk» 
ijh provinces of Servia and BofniSon the-fouth-weft; and by 
Croatia and the country of on the weft, being 20o,' 
miles long, and 6o broad. It is a fine level fruitful country ^ 
where cultivated ; but Ifaving been|br many years a frontier 
province againft TV’.fy, and fubjed to the ravages of the 
Chfiftian as well as the Turbijh armies, it has produced but 
Jittlc corn or wine.* The chief town is Pofiga, The Rat*^ 
inhabit .t;he eaftern divifion of the country ;^^and the 
natives in general are of good ftatpre, a brave hardy race, 
foldiers from their cradles,' their country having .been long 
the feat of war. I 

The ancient Sclavoma Cimtained many large countries. 

Some have extended it from she Adriatic to the Euxine Tea. 

It is faid to have taken its name from the Sclavi^ a Scythian 
nation which fubdueeb Greece^ as w^ll os this country, in 
the reign of the emperor Juftinian. The Venetians made a 
conqueft of Sclavonia^ and compelled the natives to fubmit 
to the vileft drudgeries, infomuch that fome derive the word 
Slave from this people, thus opprefied and abufed by their 
conquerors. The Hungarians and Venetians gpfleflcd this 
ebuntry alternately. The king biF Hungary was fovereign 
of Sclavonia, when Solyman the Magnificent invaded and re- 
jduced it in 1540; and the Turirrnmained pofiefied of itrill 
the year 1687, foon after which they loft this, and all the 
territories the Auftrians p^T^rs north of ^he Save and 

The kingdom of Hungary is jituate between 16 and 23 Kingdcmcf 
degrees of eaft longitude from London^ and between 45 Hangar v. 
and 49 degrees of north latitude^ bounded by the Carpathian 
mountains, which divide it from Poland on the north ; by 
Tranfylvania and WaUachia on the esjjl ; by the river Lirave^ 
which feparates it from Sclavonia on the fouth ; and by Au- 
Jlria and Moravia on the weft.' The countrv abounds withT 
mines of gold, filver, and other metals, as alfo pits of fair. 

No foil is fcarce'more fruitful In general. It produces good 
corn in fuch plenty, that it is fix times as cheap as in 
England. Their grapes are large and lufdous, and their 
wines, particularly thofe of preferred to any in Eu- 

rdpe. They have great plenty of gmfs and cattle, of which 
lattierthey fend incredible numbers to Germany^ notlefs than 
So, 000 in a year. •Among ofier medicinal plants they have 
rhubarb. Their \frttd of be^loes is v^ good, \|y;iich - 
ferve them in ploughing ani/hufbandry. Their horfes are 
" • ’ Kk 4 fwiit, 
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fwift, but not and therefofe more ufed for riding 

than draught. They have fuch numbers, that their kings 
have brought 50,000 into ^he field. Here is abundance of 
deer, wild- fowl, and oeha game, which every body has the 
privilege of taking, fo thar they are the common food of the 
Very boors. They have no great foreign commerce, befides the 
''exportation of their cattle and wines; and no other manu- 
fi&ures of confequence* befides thofe of copper and other 
hardwares, though the queen of Hungary^ at prefen V ia 
greatly encouraging divers capital maniffadurcs, which are 
•'likely to prove very profperous. No country produces fo 
many mefkis as this, tin excepted ; and in fome parts are 
found diamonds ahd other precious flones. The pea* 
fants, even as they till the ^ound, fometimes find grains 
of gold. They have likewii^grcat plenty of white, red, 
and black marble, and fome mne porphyry. This country 
abounds alfo with falubrious hot baths and fountains ; and 
fpme of them aicof vitriolic, petrifying, and other pecu* 
liar qualities* Its air is temperate, but in the fummer the 
days are exceffive hot, and the nights as cold. Its many 
marflies and IS'kes render it fiequently unwholfome; and 
its waters, except thofe of the Danube^ are flinkin^ ; but they 
are all well flocked with filb, efpecially the where 

1000 carp Ifeve been fold for a crown, and in lome places 
they throw their fifli to the hogs. This prolific quality of 
the rivers is ^feribed to hot exhalations that rife every 
where out of the fulphureous foil, efpecially in the foutb 

The Huns, z Scythian^xiztAorCj pofTefled thcmfelvps ofjtliis 
pountry in the (bird centu^, and coipmunicated their naniie 
to it, being then part of tife ancient Pannoma, It was at 
firfi divided into many little principalities and flutes, which 
at length united under one head, who had the title of duke. 
The laft of thefe dukes was Geyfa, who, becoming a profelyte 
to Cnriflianity, was l&apttzed ; after which he refigned the 
•government to his Ton Stephen, who took the title of king 
in the year 1000. It was an eledlive kingdom many years, 
but generally in one family, and the conftitution of the go- 
vernment was a limited monarchy. Charlu^Robert afeended 
the throne in 1310, and fubdiied Bulgaria, Servia, Croatia% 
Dalmqtia, Sclavonta, and many other provinces, which he 
annexed to his dominions, fome whereof the Venetians ve- 
covertd from him. The Twrifr invaded Hungary in the 15th 
p^ntury, in the reigivof Lad^aus, an iqfant king ; but were 
}iravely repulfed by the ceIdD.»ted Hunniadesf yi^ho was re- 
geift of the kingdom during Ae minority of LadiJIaus, Qu 
• ^ * 'the 
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the death of LaHjlam^ th^ Hungarians^»\n.gr2.i&tviin^ for the* 
father’s fcrvices, eleded Mathias Corvintis^ xYk^ fon bf Hun- 
niadesj their kin^, in 1458. ^odowlck^ Xxti^ of Hun- 
gary^ engaging Solyman emperor oa the Turks ^vith very un- 
equal numbers, was defeated and killed in battle in 1526, 
and great part of Hungary loft. John^ way wode of Tranjyl^ * 
vania, afeended the throne of Hungary the fame year; but" 
was depofed by Ferdinand^ brother of the emperor Charles 
V. • Solyman reftored king yohn ; and at this time began the 
wars between the Oerman and Turkijls emperors, for the do. 
minion of Hungary^ which lafted near 200 years. Ferdi^ * 
nand^ archduke of AjuJlria^ was advanced to the *mrone of 
Hungary in 1527 ; and the Au&riam have been ab]^ to in- 
fluence the elediions in fuch » manner, as to keep the crown 
in their family ever iince; fothat the kingdom, from being 
cledlive, is now become an 4bfolute hereditary monarchy- 
The late emperor VI. protcuiing it to be fettled on 

his female ifllie, in deitfulc of males, his eldeft daughter the 
emprefs queen enjoys it at this day. The Hungarians are 
a biave and warlike people, and their country, has long ftood 
as a barrier agaiiift the Turks. Thgir troopers are called 
huflars, and their foot heydukes ; and the infurgents are a 
militia that are ralfed on the laft neceility. 

•TRANSTLFJNIA is a principality bounded t)y the Tranfyl. 
pathian mountains, which divide it from Poland on the north ; varJa. 
by the Iron gate mountains, which^vide itivoxs^urky on t^ie 
fouth ; and by Hungary on the weft. The country is very 
mountainims, and covered with woods, as the frontiers to- 
w;,ards Ttg^ky alfo are, from wbenc^the Latin name of Tran* 

^jflvayiia was given it. The air is warm, but qot fo unhealthy 
as that of Hungary, The foil is fruitful, aboiindi§g in corn, 
wine, cattl^ and rich pafturcs; and their mines and fands 
of their rivers afford gold, lilver, iron, and fait. Their 
principal manufaAures are copper and iron utenfils ; jheir 
foreign trade is inconfiderable; and uiough the foil is .rich, 
it does not yield fo much profit to the fovereign as might « 
be expected, it being a frontier province, and frequently 
plundered by fi iends and foes ; which is the reafon alfo that 
it is not populnu*. 

TRANSYLFANIA was part of the ancient Dacia^ which 
is faid to have been fubduedby Lyjimachus^ 000 of Alexander's 
generals, yulius Cafar repuifed tlffe Dacians^ when they 
paffedthe Danube and invaded the Roman empire. Augujius 
foftifled the foutherq (hore of j^e Da?^be^ to prevent their 
incurfions. T^e emperor Tr^Lg^fubdued tlym, and reduced 
liaci(i to the form of a provide. It was over-run by^hc 
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Gotbr^nUtier decline of the Rbnum Empire, and the Goths were 
expelled bv the Huns» Stephen I. king of Hungary^ fub- 
dued Trmjylvama^ and introduced the Chriftian religion there 
in the year looo. From tint lim^Tranfylvania was a province 
in Hungary^ and governecl'by an Hungarian viceroy, called a 
'’weywode^ or vaivod, and their vaivods at length fet up for 
thmfelves, and afliimcd^an independency. In the year 1 526, 
two rival princes contended for this principality; one of them 
was fupported by the German emperor, and the other by«thc 
Twrk\ whereupon this country iKcame^the feat of war for 
"'many years* The princes pf the houfe of Ragotjki were at 
the head ^of the Proteftant fa£tion, and fupported by the 
Turks ; being at length obliged to quit Tranfylvania by 
the AuflrianSj Ragotjki fled forVefuge into Turky^ and at the 
treaty of Carlowitz^ in 1699, /his country was confirmed to 
the houfe of Aujiria by the Tfrks. 

It is at prefent inhabited by three diflFerent people, Sax^ 
anSy Hum^ and Cingars^ that have* 2 ittle relation to each 
other. The Saxons have near two-thirds of the country ; 
the poflerity of the Huns are fituate on chp north-eaft ; and 
the Cingars^ vfho are g$^pfies, live in tents, and encamp all 
, over the country. ' 

Turky in Th E Turks arc pofleiled in Europe of Romania^ Bulgaria^ Ser-^ 
Europe. BofniajRagufa^ ff^alachia, Moldavia^ Bej/jrabiaj Budzidc^ 
and Ockzakow Tartary ^ Grim and Little Tartary, Albania, Epk 
ri^, Macedonifi, Thejfaly\ jigd all the ancient Greece, with its 
numerous iflands in the Archipelago. ' Thus happily fituated 
in the center of our coniineot^ if we reckon in their Afiatic^ 
territories, which we have already given an account of, 
could notfail oS acquiring the trade as well as the empire of * 
the whole^world, if thefe glorious advantages were not loft 
by. their indolence and inaflivity, and the defl^idive max- 
ims of their government. But thourjrh the Turks are no 
traders, being rather ^ifeouragers and deftroyers of trade; 
yet as they poflefs fo greatr a part of the world, and fomd 
.of the moft fruitful countries, and produAive of the heft 
and choiceft merchandizes, it will always induce the Eu^ 
ropean parts of the world to fend their merchants ‘ among 
the Turks, to traffic with them j and the Turks themfelves, 
by their haughtinefs, defpifing manufadurihg, and hot im- 
proving the product which they enjoy in many places^ 
moft nscefliffly be obliged to purchafe of other nation) 
the things they ftand in need of; which naturally cn* 
courages the merchams of tll^.qther nayons to come among 
them. f 
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Those that fettle amoiig them from the eaftern part t^State of 
the world, are generally Gretks^ Armeniansj and Gior^ tho Tarkj 
gians 5 tbofe from the weftern parts arc chiefiy Venetians^ 

French^ and Duteb^ with fome yAus alfo, chiefly Italian* g^ntrah 

The principal places of trade oil this fide the Turkijh do* 
minions, refpeiSing Europe^ where the faid merchants re^ 
fide, are Conflantinople^ Smyrna^ Aleppo^ Alixandretta^ or 
^roQHf Alexandria^ Tripoli^ Antioch^ and the iflaiids on the 
coa(];. There are fome Cbriftian merchants in moft of the 
iflands belonging to^he Turks^ as at Cyprus^ Candia^ Rhodes^ 

Zant^ Cephalonia^ and in moft of the inhabited ifland^ of the ^ 

Mgean fca, or Archipelago, Thefc merchants are generally 
French^ though there il^re (bme yews, * This commer9iyl efta- 
blifliment, by way of fa£l:orle|a among the Turks^ taking the 
ftme all together, is, in one general acceptation, called with 
IIS the Turky trade j the manner of which trade is this : 

The merchants of England^ France^ and Holland chiefjy 
furnifii the Turks with fine wooi>en cloths, dyed fcarlet, 
crimlbn, purple, blue, and green ; the lirft three in grain, 
and as rich in colour as poilible, which raifes their value* 

The Englijh^ beiides their cloth, fend J)lock-titf, lead, clock- 
work and watch-work, both in gold and filver ; and, all 
put together, the value was formerly for upwards of 300,000/, 
fterling, one year with another. The returns^which the 
Franks (for fo the European merchants arc called in Turky) 
make from the Turks^ and whic-j iire the pr^dudt of the 
Turkijh and Rerjian dominions, are as follow : 

Raw filk ; .this, though th^ chief return of the whole 
trade, is pot all the immediate produce of the grand feig* 

•fifor’s dominions, but of the Per Ram alfo, ia brought from 
the country where it ii producea to Aleppo^ and fri>m thence 
to-Scanderoottj where the merchants trade for it. The filk, 
thus brought raw in bales from Perjia, is fherbafF, the 
Perfmi word for raw filk, or, perhags, for filk io general. 

When this fherbaft filk is landed here, and comes into the 
bands of our manufadurers, it is called by a name of their -» 
own, legee. Befides this, the Levant or Turky merchants 
import another fort of raw filk, which they call white, and 
our workmen belladine : this is Ihippcd either at Cyprus or 
Scandereotty on board the fame Turky ihips that bring the 
other /brt of raw filk, but is produced in feveral diftant 
paws of the dominions, as.^ Cyprus^ Antioch, and 

Tripoli^ that is, in the courttryacQace/it to the ancient Syria^ 
and in feveral -of the iflands oflthe Agehes, The fame fort 
oT filk is alfo (hipped off at SnpOffa, This {/land (ilk is cc- 
Itcrally the produft ^of the /uands of Andros, Naxos^ 
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JbtrOMf ^ontarini, &c. .The t]uantity of filk !m* 

ported formerly from thefe places, and as comprehended 
under the denomination the Turky trade, has been cal- 
culated at between 3 and 400,000 /(• weight, one year 
with another, except th^t, upon fome occafions, the trade 
' jnet wiih an interruption, as in the time of a plague and 
wan 

Th£ other inxportations are, i. Wool and yarn, as Cara* 
mania wool, and wool of the iflands ; grogram and mphair 
yarn, that is, goats hair, fpun or twiflt'd ; cotton wool and 
' yarn, from almoft all the iflands of the Aigean fea* 2. Cums, 
iuch as" gum dragant, fandarac, fenega, arabic, farcocolla. 

Mmufa£lures, as Ferjian |ilks, carpets, burdets, callieoes, 
from tne iflands of Siphanto^ &c. cordevans, fhagreen 

fkins. 4. Drugs, dye fluffs, earths, as galls from &yria^ 
coffeo from Mocha by Alexan\lria^ balm, natural balfam, rhu- 
barb ; from Perfta^ fal ammoniac, turmeric, incenfe, pu- 
mices s from Santorini^ florax $ f^f>m Samos^ fcammony, 
myrrh, manna, galbanum, fena, aloes bepatica, olibanum, 
zedoary, erquinetbes, hypoaflri, aceatrice, oker, cmery- 
flone, bolus ah earth, ^adrachne, all at Samos ; vclani, from 
the ifland of Zea\ coloquituida, euphorbium, niirabolans, 
frankinrenfe, from Perfta and Egypt ; maftic, from Scio and 
Naxos y beildes opium and ijn.e other articles. 5. Liquids, 
•as arac, orange- flower- water, vcrmccelli, turpentine. 6. 
Seeds, as vjorm- feed, ^cjpver- feed, garden-feeds, rice. 7. 
Fruits, as figs, piflachas, raifins of Smyrna^ pomegranates. 
8. Woods, as box and cypj-efs-wood, fuftic, ebony, waU ^ 
nut-tree. ^ 

These are. the principal piodif£^ions with which tfiP^ 
merchant^ of kurope trade among the Turks. The number 
of drugs may, perhaps, be greater than what here men- 
tioned, but thefe are the nioft confiderable. The chief ar- 
ticles' are the filk which comes from Georgia and Perfia^ 
the* wool, the hair, and- the galls. 'The cotton, as well in 
^ wool as yarn, and alfo moft of the goat's hair, is the pro- 
du<ft of the iflands on the AJiatic fide of the Archipelago^ and 
tbofc alfo of the European fide. Thefe ferve for the bulk of 
the trade ; the others, perhaps, are equally ufeful in their 
.kind, but not of equal value in general commerce. 

, As the Turks have little or no trade but what is, as it were, 
forced by the Eurepeans and others, fo they have but tfew 
ihips, compared to the extent of their naval dominions. 
•The chiefeft of their^lhippi^g is among the iflands, 

, and thefe are fuch as belw?g to the Greeh. Alfo in the 
Mirea and in the Black Sea have fome (hipping ^ ' but, 
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for the traffic be tween Egypt znd the they generally 
hire Englijhy Duteb^ or VenAian ihips upon freight. 

The produce of the iflahds is exceeding great> and aflifta 
the T yirks in making returns for thd goods they buy of the 
European merchants ; for the Turks are either fuch itrangers 
to.correfpondence, or fuch enemies to all the world but 
themfelvcs,, that they have aio fuch thing as exchange ; fo ' 
that, to balance their trade, they are frequently at a great 
lofs, the balance runs againft them. It is true, ft may be 
in their favour in one»place, and the contrary in another, 
whereby they may fometimes bring one part to make good 
another; but they cultivate no epiftolary correfpoUfbence, 
no regular pofls going from one nlace^to another* to^|djuft 
tbefe things ; fo that mod: trad! and bunnefi arc executed 
by meflages and exprefles; andras for money returned from 
place to place, it mufl; be carriedlpl] in fpecie: much lefs have 
they any afllirances for the rifque of trade, or any of the 
ufual conveniencics of qommerce th.it other nations have. 

From what has been here faid, in relation to this branch 
of trade, a right judgment might be made of its importance ; 
yet, important as it is, it has indeed languifhed to that de- 
gree, that our Turky merchants, who, feme years lince, 
figured it at the top of the commercial world, now bow 
their diminifiied heads. However, the trade is n&t intirely 
funk ; on the contrary, we import annually from Aleppg 
above 600 bales of raw lllk. This alone is a gr^t national 
object ; for if thofe 600 bales of raw filk contain 180,000 
fmall pounds, what a benefit do we not receive by the ma- 
^^ufadturing of this filk, in thtf article of labour? 

'^*iiONSl[^NTINOPLEyfiiu2Ltt in eaft loi^itude 30. 15. Conftan^ 
latitude, 41. 3. is the place wherff all the Turklfl^ wealth 
and power may be iaid to centre, as being the metropolis 
of their emp/fre. It was anciently called Byzantium^ and 
by the Turks at this day, Stambouii but frequently, by £u* 
ropeanlmuonst the Porte ; being one of the iecureit and moft 
commodious harbours in Europe. It lies on the weilern Ihore . 
of the BoJphoruSn or ftrait of Conjiantinople^ in the province 
of Romania. The city is built in the form of a triangle, 
and the ground rifing gradually from the Ihore, the whole 
town appears at one view from the fea. The feraglio or 
palace is'builc upon a point of the triangle, which runs 
out ^tween the Propontis and the harbour, and under- 
neath the palace are the gardens, which extend to the water, 
fide. It is furrounded by a wall^f no^eac ftrength, about 
twelve miles in circuifiference, ef^iufive of Galata^ and the 
other fuburbs. ^he ftfects are narrow, and the privatb 
• ® . „ houfes 
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hdufti hiilt chiefly cf ^odd^ fo tlital «rtieh ai fire 
happens, thoiifands of thedi are (bmetiities deftroyed ; but 
the public buildings^ palAces^ tKofques or temples, bagnibs, 
and caravanferas for the entertainment of ftrangers, are 
many of them very ma^ificent. The chief mofque, par- 
ticularly that which was formerly the metropolitan church of 
St. Sophia^ is faid to be, the iineft temple in the world, covered 
with five extenfive domes or cupolas. 

It would be an endlefs, if not an unnecefiary taAc to 
enter into a particular detail of all thb countries and pro- 
vinces jof European Turky ; fo that it may be fuflicient to 
obfervcy'that they are either inhabited by Turks^ of whom 
ve hfve given an account under JJuty or by Cbriflians, 
chiefly Greeks^ of by Tartars^ 

The Greeks^ the ancient inhabitants of the better part of 
thefe countries, were eminiSht for their wit and learnings 
for their great adions, and for the numerous^ heroes that 
appeared amongft them'; but fince they have been fubjed to 
Che barbarous Turk, moft of their fine cities have been de- 
ftroyed, and a deluge of ignorance introduced into thofe 
admired ieaft of leafning and politenefs. The Aiheniane 
retain, perhaps, to this day more vivacity, more genius^ 
and a politer addrefs,' Chan any other people in the Turkijh 
dominions. Opprefled as they are at prefent; they ifot- 
withfianding oppofe, with great courage and wonderful fa- 
gacity, evesy addition their burden, which an avaricious 
or cruel governor may attempt to lay on them. They 
want not for artful fpeakers^and bufy politicians, fo far as^ 
relates to the affairs of their own, city. Some of tWT ■ 
priefis have the reputation of being learned men^ and 
cellent preachers. There is great fprightlinefs and expref- 
fion in the countenances of both fexes, and ^heir perfons 
are well-proportioned. The men have a due mixture of 
ftryngth and agility,, without the Icaft appearance of heavt- 
nefs ; and the women have a peculiar elegance of form and 
of manner. Some of the moft curious remains of antiquity 
are to be found in Greece, and particularly at Athens ; ana 
thefe monuments of antiquity may be truly faid to be ca- 
pable, not only of illuftrating hiftory, but regulating tafte, 
as they afford the moft eftencial helps Tor the improvement 
of architeAufe, painting, fculpture, and all the arts which 
embpnifh life. * 

. The Tartars of Er^opean Turkj are thofe that lie next ta 
Peland. By therr ii«curfiot^ into thqt kingdom th^ have ' 
tKemfelVcCS well krfSMrn, and are called LittleTartars, 
to difiingiiifh them from thofe of AJia., Like thefe they are 
b di- 



divided ialo feveralhords, each foming a^differentt tiattoii: 
the Kubans^ the Tartars of the Mmea^ or ^Penrttp \ the hord 
of O€k%akovi)y and that of Bud^dafk. 

Besddes thefe four fpecies of Tartars^ there is ano** 
ther very fingular one, of which \f. may not be improper to 
take notice. They are fuuated in the heart of Lithuania.* 
Some tribes of this people formerly threatened that duchy f 
Viioldus^ uncle of ^agtlUn^ a bold and haughty prince, 
inarched agaitift them and fucceeded. He led captive into 
Ltfkuania many thoufands of thofe Tartars of both fexes. 
He treated thenn mildly, and affigned them lands near Filna * 
to cultivate, which their pollerity polTefs at this ddf. They 
have retained Mohammedanifm^urA all their ancient jtyflomss 
but they are lefs barbarous thsJ thofe of the Crimea^ and its 
neighbourhood. They love^ork, are very fober, and of 
inviolable fidelity. The grantees of Pdand are fond of hav- 
ing them in their fervice. 

All thefe Tartars gi general, originally one and the faine 
people, come into the world with their eye-lids clofed toge- 
ther fo faft, that for fome days they cannot open them« 
They are thickfet, with broad (hould^rs, and extremely ftrong 
and. vigorous. They have a fiiort neck and large head, a 
flat face almoft round, a large forehead well bright 

eyes, a Ihort noTe, a little mouth, white teeth, aA olive com- 
plexion, rough black hair, and fcarce any beard. They clip 
the hind part of their head, leading only a^tuft befoj;e» 
They never till the ground, and are ftrangers to all the arts 
of luxury and effeminacy. They know nothing of the fci- 
ences. Their laws are fitifpic, an^ are derived from plain 
»«'^ood feiTfe, as much as from cufirom. Gegtle and affable: 
among themfelves, they are fo liftewife to thofe wjiom trade 
brings into their country. They have no law-fuits nor quar- 
rels amon^them. If any one has a claim upon another, he 
goes to one of the principal men, called murzas, who de- 
termines it without long difeuffion, %nd without formality. 
Prejudiced in favour of Mobammed\ law, which they pro-, 
fefs, they abhor all Chriftians \ and in their mvafions, co- 
vering their avarice with a religious motive, they .make a 
merit of cauring..Chrittians to feel all the ferocity of their 
efaarader. 

I'hey are brought up very hardy. Defined to a life of 
ttgl, they are inor^ to it from tbein infancy. Mothers of- 
ten wa(b their’cbildren in cold water, mixed with fait to 
harden their ikins : hence, in ihe d^||h of winter they fwim 
acrofs rivers w^tbouf (ufiering tm^inconveniency. To teach. 
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.them to be markfinen, th,?y receive no food afcer the^ are lb- 
. ven years old, but what tMey ktll*with their arrows. ■ • 

Their cloathing is QieepVfkins. In winter, they wear 
the wool next to them; out in fummer, or when it rains,’ 
the other fide. The ka^;, and all his family, are cloathed in 
' filk, which they ufually receive in prefen:s from (he neigh- 
^bouring nations, particularly Poland ; and the officers wear 
cloth. They wear n6 turban, but bonnets of the PoHJh 
falhion. 

Their arms are a crooked fabre, ra lance, and a Sow. 
They are afraid of fire-arms. They light at a diftance, and 
even in Vacir flight, let fly their arrows; but if they cannot 
avoid ^ clofe fight, they ufe their fabres with fuch dexterity, 
that it IS not eafy to ward oiF tie blows. In their flight, th^ 
are very fwift, and their purffieis run a great rifque, not (o 
much from their arrows, as ^from their unexpected return. 
They all carry a knifp and an awl, to make leather ftraps to 
bind their prifbners. They often pqifon the points of their 
arrows. 

Their horfes are extremely brifk and nimble runners, 
and as indefatigable as their riders ; but they make no Ihew : 
the Tartars often make them travel fifty or fixty miles with- 
out halting. They cut thexartilage which feparates their 
noftrils, thht, breathing more eafily, they may be lefs apt to 
give out, however violently they may be rode. They al- 
ways lead feyeral in their hands, andvehen one is tired, they 
fpring on the back of anSther without flopping a moment. 

The ufual food of thefe and that of which they 

are moft fond, is horfe-flelh. *Bvead and mutton are referved 
for the rich, and for thofe that live in towns without evT;r 
taking th^ field. The poorer fort bake under alhes cakes 
made of millet, barley, or other corn, which crow fponta- 
neoufly. The Poles call this bread tatarka. Tliough fome 
become fervants to others, yet moft of them chooie rather 
to Ibek their food by rSIptne, than to earn it by an ignomr- 
^ nious fubjeAion. It is fcarce conceivable, confidering their 
indefatigability in war, how lazy and flothful they are in 
their families, where they fpend their days in the moft con- 
temptible ignorance. When they kill a hoife, they firft 
thruft a knife into his throat, and carefully faying the blood, 
mix it with flour of millet, and make a kind of pudding, 
which they hold to be (delicious. They afterwards cut (he 
horfe into four quarters ; the mafter referves one only for 
himfelf, and fends the'i^ther j^ree as prefems to. his fiiends or 
neighbours, who ma£e retruns in kind. ^ 
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TheiA ufual drink is water, /lis foinit paris of their 
Couiitry there ia noite, andTthey cfther have not the fenfe to 
dig pits, or they neglefi: it through indolence. Snow, how- 
ever, in the winter, fupplies the defld. Thofe who live more 
comfortably than the r^, make a lund of drink of bpiled mil- 
let. It is of the confiftence and colour of milk, and drank • 
to excefs will intoxicate.. However, they efteem nothing- 
comparable to mare’s milk, which *they chiefly ufe when 
thej^crofs defarts to make war. Being. Mohammedans^ they 
abftain from wine, or drink it only by Health ; but they 
think the frequent ufe of brandy no breach of their laws. « 
WHEtr they find themfelves indifpofed, they open a vein 
of a horfe, drink the blood hot,, and fatigue themfelves as 
much as poffible by galloping./ If any one is fo w^lk that 
he cannot ufe this exercife, two of them get on horfeback, 
and holding him each by an arrp, make him ride at full fpeedw 
There are few ailments which they do not actually cure, or 
believe they cure, by tjjis remedy. Without any other oc- 
cafion than to appeafe their hunger or thirft, when they 
have nothing elfe, they bleed their horfes, and drink the 
blood : this Ukewife was the cufiom of the antient Scythians, 
They all carry millet-meal with theift when they go to war. 

' They mik it with water ; and this fupports them in their 
painful marches, and extremely refrefhes them ia the great 
beats. 

Ever ready to make incurfions among their neighbours^ 
becaufe they have no other way of Y/pplying thdmfeives with 
what they want, they are not appreheniive of being attacked 
in their turn. They truft C!r\he power of the Turks for theic 
•protedliofit * 

When they are preparing foV an expedition, they fend 
their horfes for feme time to grafs in the fields to fatten ; 
their kan hSids council with the galga, or general of the 
army i they afiemble their chief murzas i they draw up the 
plan of operations, or rather of the ravages to be commivted. 

If the kan commands in perfon, all mutt march with him i 
none mutt ftay even to guard their country $ nor are the in- * 
firmicies of old age admitted as an excufe. On thefe occa- 
fions, the army amounts to 100,000 men, and 2 or 300,opo 
horfes ; for each Tartar has two or three* 

They crofs rivers in a very extraordinary manner. Every 
ong gathers rufhes or reeds, which ]|^e fattens to two long 
poleSy and makes a kind of raft, on which he places his . 
cloitths and arms. He ties thele polg/tq the tail of one of 
his horfes, whofe mine he holA bne hand, and hotd- 
*Kig a rod in the other to guide thc horfe, he^fwims with^jhia 
. A*od. Hist. Vol*. XLIfl. . L I feet, 
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feet^ and paffi!9 the river ^te naked. Tbefe rafts, though 
thus made in haife, are ro^mpa£t and well joined, that they 
carry fafely fuch of their MveaaB cannot fwim. 

If they have efie£b which water might damage, they kill 
four hories that are nearl]^of a fize, and preferving the (kins 
' whole, after taking out the flelh and bones, they blow 
^em up like bladders, and place them on fledges, or wag* 
gons, of which they take oiF the wheels* Several Tart^tn 
fwim at the (ides to fecure this floating machine, whicjji is 
drawn by two horfes, each of which has,a condu£tor to guide 
« him to more. 

The'iw are more eager to make ineurfions in winter than 
in fummer, becaufe in f<iat feafon they find in the houfes of 
the peafknts, all the provifion^ which in fummer they muft 
colled in the fields, and the rivers and marfhes beipg frozen, 
they can go any where without hindrance % the fnow too ren« ' 
ders the roads more convenient for their horfes, which they . 
never Ihoe. The feeding of their horfes gives them no more 
trouble than the feeding of themfelves ; they require neither 
provifions nor magazines. Mofs, bark of trees, and poor 
herbs, are torthem as good, and fupport them as well as 
the choiceft forage j atid in winter they feek their food under 
fnow, which they remove with their feet. 

T'hb Tartars in their expeditions never follow the ufual 
beaten paths. Tbcy always choofe the leaft known and 
moft difficult roads ; and to cover their march ftill more, 
they make fires in their ^ckmp. By thefe means, they fur* 
prife even thofe who are moft upon their guard againft thefe 
ineurfions. When they arrive*V;ithin three or four leagues 
of the country into which they intend to penetiiite, they • 
halt for feme dlys to reft. ^Thcy then divide into three bo- 
dies ; two^of which compofe the main body of the army : 
the third is fubdivided,,and forms a large detachifient at each 
fide. In this order they enter the country ; the center ad- 
vances in a parallel iKie with the right and left ; but the 
^ whole marches night and day, without halting above an hour 
at moft. 

After marching fixty or eighty leagues into the coun- 
try, (which trad they fpare at prefent, paffing through it 
only as travellers) the two wings are ordered to difperfe fix 
le^ues round, divided again into ten or twelve brigades, of 
above 5 or 600 men ei^h, and thefe into feveral others. ^ 
they advance, they make what hafte they can to, pillage the 
countiy i and joining akjin by degrees, and in the fame order 
in which they feparatfed, carry the^ booty to the main 
bod^nf Ibeamty, which, during this time, Icept together to 
. • fcpcl 
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repel the inhabitants who nnight ISemble Ito attack them. 
Two new corps are detached to fil the parts where the 
former had been; and in the inftlrit thefe return, a third 
detachment is fent out to gather the cleaning the others may 
have left. Thefe barbarians fpare none ; they cut the throats 
*of infants and old people;^ but men and women, boys and 
girls, they compel to follow them. * The number of thdir 
captives has fometimes exceeded 50,000. They generally 
burn^he houfes they have plundered, and turn the moft plea- 
fant and fruitful countries into a frightful defart. 

Th£ fame havock which they make round the places they 
fix for the limits of their incurfions, they . make alfo in their 
return in thofe parts which the]^fpared at firft, providbfl they 
are not purfued. When they pafi the frontiers, and get to a 
pUce of fafiety, they repofe thei^felves and divide the booty, 
of which one^tenth is always referved for the kan. They 
cruelly feparate all the members of one family ; the bufband 
from the wife, the children from the parents, allotting 
them to different perfons, and felling them into different 
countries. They fell many of them to the Tuth^ who em- 
ploy them on board their gallies ; but Aiey referve the young 
women to be the unfortunate vi^^ims of their brutality. 
Though they arrive in a country all together, yet,* in going 
back, they march in feveral divifions, that tbofe who follow 
them, feeing feveral tracks, may not know precifely which 
road . they have taken. On thefe '^tftcalions, tSe Coffacksl 
who have almoft as much ferocity, and no lefs love of plun- 
*^cr, generally lay ambufeadau for them. They wait for 
them in delVes, or even in the midi? of plains, where they 
march in tabori ; that is the name they give io\heir manner 
of travelling between two rows of waggons, whicif enclofe 
them ; and frbm thence they fire on the Tartars with fmall^ 
arms. It feldom happens but ,that the whole army is put 
into diforder. They fly in fuch confuliOn that one runs olbr 
another, without refpedl even to their leaders. Each runs whi- 
ther his fears carry him ; and if they are purfued, they gra-^ 
dually throw away all they carry. They ftrew effedls in the 
way, to amufe the enemy. They throw away even their 
arms, and often, without .ceafing to run, they cut the gitths 
of their faddles, and let them fall off, in order to relieve 
their^hotfes, that they may run the moi^ fwiftly. v 
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C H A P. IX*. 

(y Poland. 

Prtfint ^pOLANDy in its ^^refenc ftatc, prefen ts us with feveral 
fiate of ^ ftriking contrafls ; the regal dignity exifling with the 
foland. name of a republic, civil laws with feudal anarchy « a^ruda 
refemblance of the Roman commonwealth with Gothic bar- 
barifml^and abundance united with poverty. 

Nature has furniflied the inhabitants of this country 
wlth^^l the materials of c&ulence, fuch as corn, pafture, 
cattle, wool, bides, leather,* fait, metals, and minerals ; and 
yet they are the pooreft nation in Europe^ The chief fource 
of the wealth of Poland is the fale of the crown. Both 
land and water concur to invite commerce, and yet it has ne« 
ver appeared among them. The nffmber of fine rivers,- the 
Duna^ the Bog^ the Niejiir^' the Vtftula^ the Niemen^ the 
BoryflheneSy ferve only to make a figure in geographical maps. 
It has been often ob^ved, that it would be an eafy matter 
to join the Northern- Ocean and the Black- Sea by canals, and 
by this means take in the commerce both of the £a(l and 
tVeft, But the Poles are fo far from building merchant*(blps, 
that they have never thought of forming a naval force to prc-« 
them H-om the fidbfk of their enemies, by which their 
country has often been infulied. Their dominions are lar- 
ger than France^ and yet do contain -more, than fix mi]-«^ 

lions of inhabitants. They leave a fourth p^t 9^^ their lands 
uncultivated, %nd yet the land is excellent, which makes the 
lofs fo rilfuch the more to be lamented. 

POLAND is bbunded.by the Baltic^Sea atiJ Livonia otv 
the north, by RuJJia on the eaflr, by Turky and Hungary oa 
th^ fouth, and by Ptmerania^ Brandenhvrgh^ Silejia^ and Mo^ 
ravia on the weft. A kingdom of fuch extent, being 200 
leagues in breadth, and 400 in length, would require nume- 
rous armies to guard its vaft frontiers, and yet it can fcarce 
pay 40,000 mcn^ King Stanijlaus^ who governed it for fome 
time, and who has ftiewn that he was capable of doing in a 
^bole kinadom, what he ttas adually done in a fingle pro- 
.vince of Fiance i a kmg equally qualified for writing and ad- 
ing, informs us, ** that there are cities in Europe^ vthoie 
treafury is richer tha? that of Poland^ and that tww^dKthree 
merchants of Londo\i^ ^Jlerdam^ tiade for much Harger 
ffims than the income of all the lands belo^Yging to the re- 
phUic,” Such a republic can nev^r have made the rcfieflioit,. 
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that the ^ower of Holland was or! Jdally founded upon the 
art of cutching and .faking'herrinn. 

£|^RORfi the (ixth century, whA i\it Poles were yet Sar» Gtneral 
matians, they had no kings, bpt lived without government in e/ 
mountains and forefts, haying no. habitations but waggons ; Poland, 
always meditating fome new invafiAi ; b;id troops for foot- • 

* fervice, but excellent cavalry. It is fomething furprifing,. 
that a ,barbaro|is people, without a leasler, and without laws, 
fiiouM {Iretch their empire from the Tanais .to the Vtftula^ 
and Trojn the Euxine-JSea to the Baltic : boundaries pr^igi- 
puflv diftant from each other, and which they enlarged Aiii 4 
Airtner by the acquifttion of Bohcfflia^ fidor^ia^ Sil^^ Lu- 
fatiay Mifnidy McckUnhurgy Pomiranifi^ and the marches of 
Brandenburg. The Romans^ td whom fo large a pafifof the 
world fubmitted, never penetrated into Barmatia. 

This hiftorical , paradqx (hews what can be done by 
ftrcngtb of })od‘y, a hgbk of livfng hardly, a natural love of 
liberty, and a Ravage inftind, which fupplics the place of 
kings and laws. The iarmatiam were called robbers by civi- 
Itzcd nations, who forgot cliat they tbemfelves had begun in 
the fame manner. 

The Polesy who toojc this name abdiit the middle of the 
fixth century, are far from having preferved entire the inhe- 
ritance left them by their anceftors. It is a longttime fince 
tliey loft ^ilepas Lufatia^ great part of Pomeraniot Bohe-> 
tnta^ and all that they pofleffed in Germany ; and they have 
iince loft Livonia^ and the vaft plaiiil5^>f the JJkrfiijne. Many 
a great empire has^ in lijtc tpapner^ funk under its pwn 
weight. ‘ 

.. ABOUi\(he year 550, Leek formetl a defign of civilizing 
the SarmatianSy chough he was but# Sarmatiar^ himfelf. . He 
begun with cutting down trees, and erecting himfelPa dwell- 
ing. Other vhuts were Toon raifed round this model; the 
nation, hitherto erratic, became fixed \ and Gnefnay the iirft 
city of Polandy took the place of a fosrft. The Sarmatkms 
feem fcarce to have known what eagles were, Iince we are 
told^ that from their finding feveral nefts of thefe birds in the 
trees which were cut down upon this occafion, the eaglp 
came to be painted upon the Pol/^ ftandards. But* thefe 
fterce birds make their airies only upon, the tops of high rocks, 
and Gnefna is fituated Jn a plain. Leek foon drew the eyes 
of his equals upon him, and by difplay^ng talents fit for go- 
veriftnent, as well as adion, he became their mafter, with 


the title of duke, when he might as %\ 
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ily have aiTumed that 
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Faom dM tine of tlul|lMder,^de^ to the. ^feht 
Poland hitt been^fucceffivuy govl^r^ by othl:r 4 ukes> oy 
vaivodesy now called palawes, by kings, qoeens, and queen'* 
regents, with the intervention of frequent interregna. Thde 
lafthave been little bet|er than fo many times of' anarchy. 
The regents had always made themfelves hated. The , 
.few queens there were had fca/ce time to fhew them- * 
ielves. The vaivoda^ave always been oppreflbrs. Amoi^ 
the dukes and kings, there have been feme great priiues ; 
the reft have been mere warriors or tysants. Such will d- 
way be the fate, in a great meafure, of all the nations of 
the waM ; becalife it is not the laws, but men, that go- 
yern. • 

In effis long feries of agesu the Poles reckon four clafles 
of fovereigns. The heads of the three firft races are Leck^ 
Piaflt and Jagelloni the fomth, which begins with Henry 
of Palois^ forma a clafs by itlclf, becaufe of the crown’s paf- 
fing from one family to another, without fixing in any. . . 

In the year 750, the Poles bad not yet examined the quef- ' 
tion, Whether a woman might govern men ? It had long be- 
fore been deorded in the Eaft, that womeiuwere born to obey. 
Penda, however, reigded in Poland^ and reigned with glory. 
The Polifl) hiftorians relate, but we are not obliged to be- 
lieve them^ that a Qetynan prince, named Ritigery won by 
the charms of this unfeeling beauty, demanded her for bis 
wife at the head of an army ; that Ihe offered him battle ; 
that the troops* Afufed to fight in a love-quarrel; 

that Ritiger killed himfelfs and that Venda threw herfelf into 
the Vijitda^ that (he might no r«tore difturb the peace of her 
fubjedts. Whatever becomes of the truth of this^llory, it is* 
certain, that (fie would have done them greater fervice by 
eontinuiiil to govern them well. 

From this time, the S^/iVlaw, or rather cuftom of Prance^ ' 
was adopted in Poland \ for the tvj^o queens that reigned there 
afterwards, Hedwigic^ in 1382, and Annejagellon in 1575, 
were advanced to the throne only by accepting the hulbands 
’ which , were appointed to fupport them in fo exalted a ftation. 
Anne JagelUn was fixty years old when (be was eledled, but 
Stephen Battori^ who married her to get the crown, thought 
that a queen was always young. 

. In former ages, other ways had been laid open to. arrive 
at royalty. In 804, l|ie PoUs^ being em^rraired about^he 
choice of .a governor, offered their crown as a prize to the 
beft runner ; a pradlicC;^tiently known in Greece^ and which 
did not appear to tlfbi^4i)i8re (ingulaf tha^ to annex the 
prfl^wn to birth.* It wa 9 won by an obfeure youth, who took 

‘ ’ * the 
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flame of II. The aoaals ei that ^ (ay, that he k- 
.toine<{* under the royal pifrple,’ tip niode^ and gendenefi of 
his former fortune, and was fierc^ and audacious only 
he took the field againft the enemies of the ftate. 

Almost all the Pelts maintain, that their aown has al- 
,ways been. elective} but they are Tittle interefted in the de-* 
cifion of this queftioa, tbecaufe thw enjoy the thing con^ 
tended for. If it was to be decideo by a feries of fads for 
■fixoar feven centuries, it would be given againft them, fince 
it can be (hewn, that, under the two firft clafles, the crown 
xonftantly pafled from fathers to children, except in calcs of* 
-the intire extindion of the reigning family. It w« not till 
the end of the fecond dais, i^at hereditary right was abo- 
liihed to make way for eledion. The form of goVernment 
has allb had its revolutions. In the time of Led it was abfo- 
lute, perhaps too much fo.j«but the nation afterwards folt 
its own ftrength, (hook off the yoke of a fingle governor, 
and divided the authority between twelve vaivodes, or generals, 
with a view to weaken it. , But thele vaivodes, who were ex- 
alted upon the ruin of one throne, colledked its (battered 
fragments, and formed them into twelve, tvhich, by their 
mutual collifions, (hook the very foundations of the ftate. 
The nation, amidft thefe dreadful agitations, regretted the 
.irgovemment of a (ingle perfoo, without duly tefledihg on 
what they had fufiered by it. But the mor^ prudent part 
fought after a man (it to govern a ffye people, Md to feftrain 
licentioufnels, without encroacRing upon liberty. Sfach 
an one was at length found in the perfon of Crttcut, who 
gave his^ame to the city <f Cracef/t which he founded in 
the begimiing of the feventh century. 

The extindion oif his pofterlty after th^ (irft eeneration, 
put the fcqptre again into the. bands of the nation, who not 
knowing where to beftow it, had again recourle to the vai- 
vodes, fo lately profcribed. Thefe laft compleated tbe difor- 
ders introduced by the firft. Th^ Hungarianst who* had 
long been under apprehenfions from Poland, now refolved 
upon its deAnidion, and fpread temr on all fides by a fud- 
den invafion. The chieft of the nation were bated and def- 
pifed, the foldiers had no confidence in them, and the peo- 
ple were plunged in defpair. In the midft of this confulion, 
an obfcure man conceived a thought for faving his country. ' 
He drew the Hnngarigns into a yarrow pals, .whefe the 
greateft part of themi were cut off. Prztmjhusi (that was 
bis name) became in one day thyftol of his countrymen ; 
and that wild jicople, who no idea of any other 
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title to the ei:6«[Q 'twt wtiie,'{i]ace<i it upontHe hea^ of 
their deliverer, who wore nc with equal glory and fuccefa^ 
by the name of Lfjko I. r 

'fHis reftoration of abfolute power did not laft long 
^ without a freflii concuflioit. Popiel II. the fourth duke from 
* defervcdly drew upon himfelf, by hia crimes, 

the fcandal of being thig laft prined of his family. Leaving 
no children, the moft ruinous anarchy fucceeded. Thefeaftards 
of the ducal family on one fide, and the twelve palaiine;a 
on the other, were employed in rending out of each otherS 
^ hands the reins of government; and thefetwo principal fac- 
tions en^ndered a hundred more. Every individual flew to 
arms, right was made to fonfift in force only, courage 
in brutal fury, and fafety in murder; till the nation, weary 
of tearing itfelf jn pieces, (a thing which it had not done 
in a more uncivilkcd ftate)i faw the necel&ty of taking 
fpeedy refuge under the government of a fingle perfon. The 
candidates met at Crufwtck^ a village «cn Cujavia\ where an 
inhabitant of that country received them in his ruftic cot, 
entertained them with a frugal repaft, and difplayed a found 
judgment, an*honcft apd humane heart, abilities fuperior to 
his condition, a refolute mind, and a love for his country, 
which thiirr^ madmen did not feel in their own breafts. Am- 
bitious men, who thcmfeivcs defpair of governing, chufo.. 
raiher to fubmic to- a third perfon, who has not entered into 
tb^ competi^on, than tp^pbey a rival. In the prefentcafe, 
they determined In favour of virtue; and by this means re- 
paired in ibme ireafure, the mifehiefs they had occalioned ' 
by their contefts for thc^ throne?* Piaji therefor^was cho- 
. fen king in th^ ninth century. The Polijh hiftorians will ' 
have it, th^t two angels were concerned in this event, though 
Poland bad not at that time embrWed Chriftiai\;ty. What 
they rtlatc of the good government of Piafi is Supported by 
better proofs. 

The princes of this^mily, who fucceeded one another, 

• fontinually'increafcd their authority. Which even feemed to 
be more abfolute than ever, under^ BokJIaus I. in the tenth 
century. Till this time the fovereighs of Poland had only 
the title of duke. Two powers, the emperor and the pope, 
were then contending for the right of making kings. The 
pope mifbarried in his pretenfions; and it was the emperor 
Utho III. who refpeifttiig the virtues of Bolijhus^ invefled 
^ bim with the regal dignity, in his paflage through Polands 
Dne would ftarce t^at with tins inftrnment of def- 

potifm, the fir^ king laid tne fji^undations of a 

refniblic. This hero, after having penetrated into the heart 
of the empire, and extecid^d his conquefts as far as the^ron-^ 
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fluimce ofthe Elh zni tht Sala^ where he«ereded three co« 
iainnft as monuments of his y» sifter having twice Tub- 
dued RuJJta^ began at laft to thtni feriouflv ; and confidetihg 
on one fide, that his eneihies were lubdued, and on the 
other, his fubje&s exhaufted and%uined, and their wounds^ 
ftill bleeding, had the humanity to weep over his viAories. 
Hitherto he had reigned without a Council ; but he now 
created one, confifiing of twelve perfons of diftinguiihed 
merit. 

Tkb nation, whfch had hitherto obeyed Implicitly, now^ 
turning its eyes towards liuerty, difeovered wit^ pleafure 
the firft image of it ; for this councU might in time become 
a fenate. We have feen, thaft the Poles h^id long*ago abo- 
iiibed monarchy to make way for twelve vaivods ; and this 
tranfient idea of a republic had never been intirely defaced. 
Though the Poltjh kings, afiter the refioratioii of the old 
confiitution, had regularly fucceeded one another by here- 
ditary right, yet tbei% ftill remained a perfiiafion, that there 
were circumftances in which the nation might refume the 
crown ; and it exerted this right by depofing^ Miecijlaw III* 
a bad prince, in the twelfth century. Infiances of this 
fort were repeated more tbaiiohce in the thirteenth century. 

A NATION, which has proceeded fo far as tp depofe its 
Stings, has nothing to do but to chufe its materials for erect- 
ing the edifice of liberty, and time will do the reft. The 
banifiimenc of Boleflaus IL after patience c-f his fiibjmSls 
had been exhaufied by his baibarous behaviour, was favour- 
able enough for Aich an undertaking, there being fcarce 
any abfol^ce fovereign in Arope. IBhe nobles WiPramey Eng- 
landy Sweden^ Denmark^ Italy ^ s^jid Sicily y opn fined the au- 
thority of their princes within very narrow limits. The 
Spaniards hpve not to this forgot the ancient fqrm of 
inaugurating their kings. We, who are as good as you, 
make you our king, upon condition^that you will ob^rve 
our laws j otherwife not.” The Pole$ too had laid feme 
refiraints on the regal powet^ but this power being always-^ 
residy to overleap its bounds, they dill thought it too ex- 
tenfive, for their kings made war and peace at their own 
pleafiire. 

In the 14th century, Cafimir the Greaty being impatient 
to put an end to a long war, made a treaty of peace, which 
the enemy required to be ratified all the eftates of the 
realm. Being allembled for this puspofe, they refufed their 
concurrence; and from this ^m^^re convinced, chat it 
was not impofiible to efliablifh 'iifrepublic, ,^nd at the (^me 
time tQ keep a ki|ig« The foundations of this conttitutiqn 
* ' ' were 
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were laid even t»fore the |eath who b^vtn^ no . 

; fon^ propefcd hi» nephew Lewis^ king of Hungqrj^ for hia 
fuqccmr. The Poles gave their confent} but it was upon 
Itich conditions as laid heavy fetters upon abfolute power* 

% Lewis bimfelf in the lattAr part of his life, wheh he had no . 
hopes of begetting an heir to the throne, pitched upon his < 
fon^indaw 5i[;{/mii;2^/tQirucceed him, with the approbation ' 
of the Polest which he purchafed by ceding to them frdh 
privileges: but the Poles were not contented with having in 
« fome meafure difpofed of the crown, by their confent being 
afked ; thjcy wpre refolved to ftrike a decifive blow, by abo« 
liOiing the fucceffion. either of Lewises two daughters 
had a fight to the crown, if was undoubtedly his eldeft, 
the princefs MaryfWik to Sigifmund\ they therefore reje^ed 
both her and her hufband, and gave the crown to Hed^ 
wigia^ the younger, upon condition that ihe would take 
no huiband but of their appointing. 

Among the competitors chat appefired on this occalion, 
yagellon difplayed the luftie of the crown of Lithuania^ 
which he proipifed to incorporate with that of Poland. This 
offer was certainly coiffiderable ; but it would have been 
nothing, if he had not fubferibed to the republican form of 
government. Upon this condition he married Hedwigia^ 
and was declared king. ^ 

firfi efta^ A REPUBLIC was now eftablifhed, compofed of three 
iUJhmnt eftates ; thtf king, the*fenate, and the equeftrian order. 
ef the re* The king’s portion was majefty, power fell to the fenate, 
fMc of and liberty was the fharc of th^ equeftrian order j an order 
Poland, including ail the reft ofnhe nobility, and which ^on fet up 
tribunes, by tWe name of deputies. Thefc deputies repre- * 
fent the Whole equeftrian order in tho general aflemblies of 
the nation, called diets, and put a ftop to all •proceedings , 
there, whenever they pleafe, by their right of The 

commonwealth of Ro^ne had no king, but the commons 
were reckoned as one of its three orders, fharing the fo- 
* vereign power with the fenate and the knights; and the 
majefty of the Roman people was extolled both at home 
and'abroad. Poland^ aduated by diffeient principles, has 
placed its people upon a level with the cattle that till the 
ground. The fenate, which holds the balance between the 
king and liberty, can look without emotion upon the flavery 
of five or fix millions ^f men, who were much happier of 
ofd when they were S^matians. 

While tlie commoll^aith of Polcaidvezz yet in its in- 
fa^cy, Jagellom feemed to forget upon what conditions he 
reigned*. An cdtA iflued by him was found contrary to the 
• • oath 
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oath he 1|iad takeb, and the new r|pubiicaiis hewed it in pieces 
mth thdt fahres before hiS fatl. But the ttign of Sigif- 
mund Aiiguflus was the sera wh^ the republican pride ‘dif« 
pla^d itfelf in the haughtieft manner. 

This king dying in 1573 witllout children, the took 
this opportunity of guarding their liberty with new buU 
Walks. They examine'd into theiisold laws, limited many, 
extended fome, and aboliihed others ; and after many de- 
bates, it was agreed that the kings eleded by the nation 
Ihould make no atfempts to get their fuccelTors appointed 
that they Ihould not fo much as propofe any one to the 
ftate for this purpofe, and confequ^tly ihould never afllime 
the title of heirs of the kingdom ; that they fhoiSM always 
have about them fixteen perfons by way of council, without 
whofe concurrence they ihould neither receive foreign mini- 
fters, nor fend any to other princes ; that they ihould not 
levy new troops, nor order the nobility on horfeback with* 
out the confent of sAi the orders of the republic; that they 
ihould admit no foreigners into the council of the nation, 
nor confer upon them any office, dignity, o( ftarofty ; and 
laftly, that they Ihould not marry, without having iirft 
obtained the permiffion of the fenate and cqueftrian 
order. • 

The whole interregnum was fpent in contriving how to 
guard agaioft what was called the encroachments of the 
throne. The republican language became heribeforward^he 
prevailing ftile in all alTemblies of ftate. Henry of f^alois was 
Chocked at it upon his amval in Poland^ and at his coro- 
nation ia 1574. But a few months after, the caftellan of 
Sandomir\2L^ deputed, with fivc^ihers, to iaotify to him his 
approaching depoiition, if he did not more pur^ually dif- 
charge the^luties of the throne. Soon after, his precipitate 
flip;ht put an end to the complaints of the nation, and to his 
reign together. 9 

To tWe fpirited attacks, made at different times, it is 7*^^ Po. 
owing that Polan^ has retained royalty without fearing its^iifh repub-» 
kings. A king of Poland^ at his very coronation, and when Uc how 
he (wears to the Pa£fa Conventa^ abfolves bis fubjedts fxom confti- 
their oath of allegiance, in cafe he violates the laws of the tnted. 
republic. 

Tax legiflative power belongs eflejitially to the diet, which 
the king is obliged to call together every two years; and in 
cafe of his failure, the republic has Might to alTemble by its 
own authority. Th^ little diets ^jWotines of every palatine 
precede the great one ; and In thefe they prepare the masters 
that arc tg be difculTed in the general aflembly, and cleft the 
* re- 
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reprefentative^ o( tl^ c()ueftmn order# out of which is coi^« 
pofed the chembcr of deputi^. The perfoos of thefe depttuey 
or nribiHiet ^ref held as fdcrer. The old caAle of tVarfaw^ |q 
which the kings of Poland ^ormtt\y refided, 19 the place where 
|he diet metts. In order form an idea of the fenate# which 
IS the foul of this body, we muft caft our eyes upon the, bi- 
ibops, palatines^ and cafl^lUns. The two latter of thefe di^- 
liities are lefs known than the former. A palatine is the. 
chief of the nobility within his own palatinate, prefides at 
all their alTemblics, leads them to the neldpf ele^ion wherf a 
- 'king is CO be chofen, and to the field of bgttle, when the Pof« 
polite is aficmbled, or the PolIJfj gentlemen^ in virtue of the 
king's fiigynons to war. ^He h^s aifo a right to fix the price 
of cbiiimoditics, and to regulate weights and oieaAires : in 
ilidrt, he is a governor of a province. A caftellan enjoys the 
fame privileges within his ownedillriA, which always makes 
part of a palatinate ; he repiefents the palatine in his abfence. 
The caftellans were formeily governorsj>f the .ftrong caftles 
and royal cities ; but thefe governments are npw ip the hands 
of the (larufis. who alfo admitiiAer juAice either in their own 
perfbns, or by their depu/jes. rhe AaroA of Samogitia is the 
only one who has a feat in the fenace; but there are in ic 
two archbiihups, fifteen bifhops, thirty*|hree palatines, and 
,dghty- 6 vc cafteljans, in all ijS. 

The miniAers of ftate have ‘a feat in the fenate, without^ 
beiog fehatorv thefe are^,|hc grand-marflials, grand-chan* 
cellors, vice-chancellors, grand- treafurers of the crown and 
of Lithuania ; with the oiarAials of jthe courts of Poland 
und Lithuania \ in numberjLcn, twO^of each denomination, by 
reafon of the unijjn of the two Aates. The grand^maifhal 
is the third ^lerfon in the kirl^dom, having only the king and 
the primate above him. As maAer of tbe palace, he appoints 
ambaifadors their days of audience \ and exercifes^ an almoA 
ablbluce authority in the court, and for thr'ee leagues round 
it. Tie provides for thdYafety of the king’s peffon^ and the 
prefervation of the public peace : he takes cognizance of all 
.crimes within his diArid, and judges without appeal; nor 
can his fentences be reverfed but by the whole body of the 
nation. It is aifo his bufinefs to afTemble, the fenate, and keep 
in order thofe who would difiurb ic ; for which purpofes he 
has always a body of troops at his command. The marflial 
of the' court can exercifecno jurifdiclion but in the abfence of 
i^.grand^marihal. The grand -chancelloi: is keeper of the 
great feal, as toe vice-cni^cellor is of the privy-leal. One 
of them is always a bifnop^vifh a juriTdiAion in ccclefiaAicat 
matters ; and all anfwers given in t^e king’s nathe upon pub- 
lie occafions, niuA be' given by one of thefe two ofiicerf. 

Thjf 



The gratid-trcafurcr is entrufteamth.theT reveixtie of thc;re- 
publicy he Poles being very earful not to leave this- mohey 
at the difpofal of the king. A voce of the whole nation; or 
at leaft a fenatus confultum^ diredis how it (hall be employe'^ ; 
and the grand^treafurer is accountlble to the nation only, ^ 
There is v:ry little, refemblance between thefe minifters 
and thofe of other courts. They a?e appointed indeed by the 
kingt but the republic only can turn them out. Neverthelefs, 
a^they are conned^d with the crown, which is the fource of 
all favours, and as they are men, the republic has not though^ 
fit to allow them a deliberative vote in the fenate.:> 

The firftman in the fenate is. the archhifhop of Gru'fita^ 
commonly called the primate. By virtue of his o^e, he is 
legate of the holy fee, and cenfor of the kings of Poland: he 
is himfelf in Tome meafure a king in every vacancy of the 
throne, during which he takes the name of Interrex ; and the 
honours he receives are proportioned to the dignity of his 
ftation. He never exercifes his cenforffiip but with applaufe* 
If the king does not lifien to his remonftrances in private,, 
and perfiib in bad meafures, it is in full fepate, or in the 
diet, that the primate arms himfelf ^ith all the power of the 
laws to reclaim him $ and the mifehief is generally put a 
flop to. * 

When the diet is not fitting, the fprings* of governmenif 
are kept in motion by the fenate, under the infpeetion of the 
king ; but the king can neither authority^ nor violence 
over-rule their fuffrages. The liberty they pofiefs is vifible 
even in their outward for|S9 ; for«ghe fenatots are feated in 
arm-chc^.;s, and as foon as the kin^ is covered, they follow 
his example. However, the decrees of the ftnate, when tber 
diet is not fitting, are only provifional ; but wfibn the dice 
is aflembled, the fenate, together with the king and the cham- 
ber of deputies, has a legidatiye power. 

The firft thing done in a diet,3is always to rea*> tho 
PaHa Conventa^ containing the obljgations which the king^ 
has entered into with his people; and if he has failed in an/ 
particular, every member of the aflembly has a right to infifi; 
upon its being better obferved for the future. In the other 
fittings, which are of fix weeks continuance, the ufual du* 
ration of a diet, are fettled all the concerns of the nation ; 
filth as, the nomination to vacant dignities, the difpofal of 
tifb crown lands to fuch as have lerved long in the army 
with diftin£lion, the paffin^ the gr^d rreafurer’s arccounts^ 
the diminution or aUgmentatidh gjfrajfles as circtimftances re- 
quire, the ne^ociaiions with which the antbafladors oOthe 
rtpgbhc have been entrufted, and the manner in which they 
* havo 
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have executed Aeir comotiaoM s allianeea to f>e fenued 
or broken, the making of p^ce and war, the abrogating or 
^ paffi^ laws, and the flren^heping of public liberty, xhc 
iaft five days, called the great dayd, are fee apart for uniting 
all the votes. Every decre^ to have the force of a law, nmft 
be ratified by the unanimous ebnfent of all the three orders; 
the oppofition of a fingle<deputy ungoes every thing. This 
privilege is confidered as the moft facred inftitutiqn of thb 
commonwealth ; and a fare way of being torn in pieces wofld 
to propofe its abolition. It may fomenmes do good, but 
upon the vt^ole much more mifchief. A Angle deputy may 
thus not only annul a gdod decree, but if- he has a quarrel 
with all,%3 has nothing to do b&t to make a prOUtft, and leave 
the allembly, and the diet is inftantly diflolved. The remedy 
againft thefe difiblutions is a confederacy, in which matters 
are decided by a majority of votes, without paying any regard 
to the protefts of the deputies ; and one confederacy is fre- 
quently formed againft another. The aicls of thefe confede-^ 
ractes muft afterwards be ratified or annulled by a general diet* 
All this muft nt^eds occafion great convulfions in the fiate, 
cipecially if the army coiiies to meddle in the difpute. 

^ ^ Aa foon as the throne is vacant, all the courts of juftice,. 

and other ordinary fprings of the machine of government, re-^ 
\in ^ ^ inailion, and all the authority is transfer-^ 

Tofam. ^ primate, who, as above obfervee^, in quality of. in- 

terrCX, has inVome refpe&Vmore power than the king him- 
felf;* and yet the republic takes no umbrage at it, becaufe he 
has not time to make hio^felf fortp.idable. He notifies the 
vacancy of the throne to loreign princes, which is elFed 
proclaiming that* a crown is^to be difpofed of ; he ifllies the 
univer fals circular letters for the eledlioir } gives orders to 
the ftarofts to keep a ftrid: guard upon the fortified places, 
and to the grand-generals to do the fame upon the frontiers, 
towards which the aitny marches. 

The place of eledion is the field of fFola^ at . the gates 
of Worfaw, All the nobles of the kingdom have a right of 
voting. The Ps/vr encamp on the left fide of the Viflula^ 
and the Lithuanians on the right,' each under the banners of 
their refpeiftive palatinates, which makes a fort of civil army, 
confiding of between 150 and 200,000 men, aflembled to 
exercUe the higheft ad o(. freedom. Thofe who are not able 
to provide a horfe and a fabre, ftand behind on foot, arm£l 
..v^n feythes, and do nob^m at all lefs proud than the reft, 
as they have the fameSighi^f<:voting. ^ 
l^^HB field of dedion is furrounded by a ditk^b, with three 
^ gttcf, in order to avoid confufipn, one to the caft for Qtaat 
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P^lanJ^ another to the fouth fora^/VriSr and t 'third 

to the weft for Lithuania, la thd middle of the field, wtUch 
is called Kolau^ is ere£ied a vaft bailding of wood, named the 
Sz$paf or hall for the fenate, at whofe debates the deputies 
are prefent, and carry the refult of ahem to the feveral pala-« 
tinates^ The part which the marflial afls upon this occalion 
.is fiill more important thSn in ordinary diets $ for, being the 
(mouth of the nobility, he has it in his powlr to do great 
fervipe to the 'candidates ; he is alfo to draw up the inftrument 
of eledlion, and the* king ele£t muft take it only from his ^ 
band. ^ 

It is prohibited, upon pain of bein^ declared a public ene- 
my, to appear .^t me eledion twith regular troops, »iA order 
to avoid all violence. But the nobles, who are always armed 
with piftols and fabres, commit violence againft one another, 
at the time that they cry out liberty !” . 

All who afpire openly to the crown are exprefly excluded 
from the field of eleflian, that their prefence may not con- 
ftrain the voters. The king muft be elc£led nemim contra^ 
diante^ by all the fufFrages without exception. The law is 
founds upon this principle, that a vaftVamily adopts 
a father, all the children have a right to be pleafed. The 
idea is plaufible in fpeculation | but if it was rigosoufly kept 
to, Poland could have no fuch thing as a lawful king. They 
therefore give up a real unanimity, and concent themfelves 
with the appearance of it i or rather, jfaihe law wh aH prefcribes 
it cannot be fulfilled by means of money, they call in the af- 
fiftance of the fabre. 

Before they come to.tMS extrcrffky, no eleflion can pof- 
fibly be cabled on with more orde^, decency, and appearance 
of freedom. The primate, in few words, recapitulstes to the 
nobles on ho{feback, the refpe^ive merit of the candidates, 
which has already been examined in the dietines ; he exhorts 
them to ebufe the oioft worthy, invokesjheaven, gives his b!af- 
iing to the aflembly, and remains alone with the marfhal of 
the diet, while the fenators difperfe themfelves into the fe- ^ 
veral palatinates, to promote an unanimity of fentiments. If 
they fiicceed, the primate goes himfclf to colled the votes, 
naming once more all the candidates. Szoda, anfwer the no- 
bles, That is the man we chufe,*’ and inftancly the air re- 
founds with his liame, with cries of vivat^ and the noHe 
of piftols. ^ If all the palatines agree ^n their nominations, 
the primate gets on horfeback, and then dse profoundeft filence 
fucceeding to the gre^eft noife,^he^(Utt three times if all 
are fotisfied^ and ^fter a general approbation, three times 'pr^ 
claims the king i and the grand* marlhal of the crown repeats. 
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the proclamat&ii ihree umh at the th/ee gates of the cao^. 
How glorious a king this^ K endued with royal qualities! and 
bow inconteftable his title in the fufTrages of a whole people ! 

This fketch of a free and peaceable eledlion is by no 
cineans a reprefentation of' what ufually happens. The cor- 
ruption of the great, the fury of the people, intrigues and 
fadions, the gold and the arms of foreign powers, irequently 
fill the fcene with violence and bloods • 

The nobility having feized the reins of governfnent math 
all the honours and emoluments of the 'ftate, have thought 
themfelvcA obliged to defend it too, and to leave all the reft 
of the nation to cultivate the lands. Poland is at ^prefent the 
only cduntry in the world w^iofe whole cavalry is made up 
of gentlemen, of which the grand duchy of Lithuania furnifhes 
a fourth part; and in this cavalry confifts the chief ftrength of 
the (late, for the infantry is feafee reckoned as any thing. This 
army, or rather thefe two armies, the Polijh and the Lithuanian^ 
have each their grand general, indeptr;tdent of one another# . 
It has been already obferved, that the office of grand- marfhal 
is firft in digqicy after the primat^ ; but the grand*general 
is fuperior in power, h^ing' unconnned by almoft any bounds 
but what he preferibes to himfelf ; and this great authority is 
fufpended ooly when the king commands in perfon. The two 
armies have alfo each of them a general, whofe fun£lions.^ 
^re confined to the field, called the petty-general, who has no' 
aiKhority bu^ what the gi*?nd- general chufes to give him, and 
who fupplies bis abfence. A third officer of note is the ftra- 
genik, who commands the van. There is alfo kept up in 
Poland a third body of crv>ops, codfifting of foot and dragoons, 
the inftitution r f which is ^f no great antiquity, it is called 
the foreign army, and made up almoft 4 ntirely of Germansm 
When the whole is complete, which feldom happens, the or- 
dinary defence of Poland is about 48,000 men. A fourth 
araiy, the moft numerous and the moft ufelefs of all, is the 
Pofpolite. In cafe of necefficy, more than 150,000 gentlemen 
would mount their horfes, in order to fubmit only to fiich dif- 
dpline as they liked ; to mutiny, if they were detained more 
than a fortnight in the place appointed them to meei in, 
without marching ; and to refufe to ferve, if it Ihoald be ne- 
ceflary to pafs the frontiers. Another mifehief is, that .the 
two bodies of troops which are its ordinary defence, the Polijh 
army and the Lithuanians being commanded by two gFond-* 
liejuerals, jndependenu^f each other, ai'e without that prin* 
cipJe of union whichcimj^es forces a< 3 ; it^ concert. It has hap* 
more than once, that when one has n\prched, the oth^r 
has halted ; they have even been known to threaten e^cb other. 
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fli^gh incf ti^i^ii^har^iM 

^i^r kii^llMnrt leS thinfthn'TMars ijfe^ 

th^^«|^'tHero ir6 ifliUf rMiiiiif^g^Wnnong tbeitr (Whi^ Samiaf* Poles; 

Fc» iniffiwioe,' arc frank antf Kavghtyi' * 

M}tch laft quality is natural-enough in a gentleman' who fi- 
le^, hi$ own king» and may eome to hdve chat honohr hinn * 

% . 'i'hcy are. aljfo extremely ps^onate, affairs being ofeerf 

•it setded (Word in hand by the reprefen Atives* in. their national 
— ^ aifi^blieif. HoipitaUty ie i virtue much .cultivated an^ong 
themv and e^ahi (eanit/rocn thc^ Turks and Tartars. The Poles 
are brave, ahd inured* to cold and fatigue; but efiej^ « 

have departed frool the fimpUctry and^ frugality of the Sar^ 
tmiiano. To* t!ic very end of^the mign of SebieJkL ^ ftW 
Wooden chairs^'h beat-a (kioj a- pair of piftob, and^cwoboardaf 
covered with a liiatrefs, was ail the houfli'old furniture of a 
nobleman in decerft circumftaiyces ; and a'fuit of furs wasT 
hisdrefs.. Luxury began to gee footing under II. 

and the FrtfKh faihioqj, already adopted in Germany^ were, 
added to tbemagriificrace df the dailr, which difplays itfelf 
more in pomp than elegance. *T\it Peiis loi^e money, but 
iiot vrith a view of hoarding. Their (latelinels is fuch, that 
owo^ri of quality never ffirs abroad but* in a coach and 
fix^ though it were only to crofi a ftreet. Thefe women,' 
however, are far ffom being delicate. They mlic with thrf 
^^n in- eompetitioiia at public games, iji hunting, and the 
pleafares.of the table; and frequ'entl)^ fake a journey of lop 
6r 200 leagues in a fledge, without* any apprehenflons aboulf' 
inconvenient lodgings,* or the badnels of the roads. ^ 

PaRSONs who travej \n Poland fii^d that good morals arcs 
of more value than good laws. The number 6T forefls, the' 
diflanceof habitations, the cuftom^of travcini!| by night as 
Well as by day, the negligence of the ftarofls, with regard toT 
the fa^ty or the roarh, all contribute to favoi/r robbery and 
mdrdisr, and yet an tei^nce of cither is fcarce known in ten 
Jea(«. ’ 

The exfraihcs of liberty ahd ftavery feem to be contend- ^ 
mg which (hall ruin Polands The nobility can do whatever 
they pleafey and the body of. the nation groans in fe'rvitude. . 
Whermrer the great have tyrannically trampled upon the 
^ple, the h^ter have revenged themfelves by giving up their, 
opprefTorS' into the baods of an ^abfolute monarch* That all 
ttteiate.bbrq upon a fo6ting of eqhelUy is a truth which’ * 

Wfll never be eradicated from the humsm mind; and if an 
HieqMahty-of condition is become n^dliary, it muft be alle-^ 
vjated by.thecpklymfttt of natiff al ^befty, and equal laws.’ 

A Pol^ noble, whatever crime he has comchitted, cantiot^e 
JiHis. Hist. Voii. XLilL M'nt' taken* 





eaWi^Jiieo ttil be his 

hly of alt the ftatea^dt the realin^ Whii^ is^ in effeift, (ar- 
jiithing him with all jmagjlhaUc means to efcape : but, ^rho- 
ever is not nobly born, is a mere cypher"^ in the city, or afiavc 
in the country ; and it Is certain, that every date is undone 
• where the plebeian has Xo poffibility. of rifing, but by over- 
turning the whole confticution. lu confluence of the flaveiy/ 
of the people, Poland very few artincers or . tradefmen/, . 
In all their- wars, they are forced ^co hire foreign engini{|ers; 
there is no Aich thing among them as a fcbooffor painting ; 
r archiccAure is yet in its infancy; and theatrical entertain- 
raents they have none. They write hiftory without tafle, 
know little of the matliemadgs, andlefsof true philofophy ; 
they fiutre no public building of any note, and not one great 
city in all the kingdom; even Warfaw docs not contain 
6o,oco fouls. , 

Dantaic, But we muft except Danizie^Md fotne other trading towns^ 
Coorland, which are diftinSi republics, and governed by their refpefiive 
magifirates. The duchy of Courlofii is befides reckoned a 
P ruffia. province of Poland^ but the Courlanders eledi; their own princes, 
and are governed by their own laws. They are influenced how** 
ever in their choice, either by the Poles or the Rujffians^ and the 
latter feem to have the ereateft influence on them at prefent by 
leMztlng^ohn ErnefiBiroriy duke of Courland znd SemigaUiay 
in exclufion of prince Charles of Saxonyy who was eledted to\ 


that dignity in September 1758. As to DmalPrujfuSy reputed 
- aflother protrince of this iringdom, the Crown oi Poland ac- 
knowledged it to be independent in 1663, upon condition 
that it mould revert ti^ic on C'vlure of male iflue. The 
eledlor of Brandenhurgy^Frederic III. duke of Prujj^y firft af- 
fumed the fiilfl of king 0$ this country in kyoo. 

Kings of Wb hiVe mentioned the chief dukes and kings of Poland 
Poland to as far as the sera of the eftabliflimcnt of the republic, and as 
the prefent far as Henry of Valoisy who abdicated the crown oif Poland 
tmt^ oiS'fucceeding to that^^of France, Stephm Batoriy fnnct oi 
. Tranfihaniay was eledled in his room in 1575. ' * He maide 
* it a rule with himfolf to difpofe of all honours and employr- 
ments according, to merit. He reformed the manifold abufes 
which had crept into the admintftration of jufiice ; maintained 
. peace within' the kingdom, and kept in awe the Tartars^ 
Mufcovitesy and Cofacs,^ His reign laAed ten years, a fpace 
long enough for , his o^n glory, bot too Ihort for the. gjiod 
of the republic* Sigifmund IIL prince of Swodeny fueccefled 
him in the throne, bift did not fupply 'his place, having nei- 
. thOr the fame great ^alhies,^^ nor the fafhe good fortune; He 
1(06;: aa hcieditfry kingdom ta gaia aa ektHve one; His 
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fens, ruece^ded^^l^/ 

The firft, whis afccnd^d the t&rone In 1632, invaded 
and took the capital city of Mofcm^ obliging the Rumtts 
to cede the province of hwoiUftjk^ to p 9 htnd, fic (pent the 
iij^teen years of his reign* in acquiring the love of his fubjefisj 
Tile fecond, from a jefuit became .a cardinal, and from a 
cardinal a king. In hid reign, Chains Gufiavvs king of 
tfer, in one year, (165s) made an intire conqueft of Poland^ 
a«d Cafimir fled into Silefta y but the Swedes retiring next 
year, Cafimir vets reflored : whereupon he entertained German 
forces to fecure his poiTeflion ; but the Pa/rr, ^prehendin^ 
he intended to make himfelf abfolute, depofed hiiK He re- 
tired into France^ and becameaabbot'of Su Germain^ ^Michael 
WiefnawUJki was next ele£ted in 1670. In his reign the 
7 «r^r> conquered the province of Podolia^ and befieged leopoli 
but compelling iho^ Poles tcs pay them an annual tribute, < 
the^ abandoned LeopoL A new war breaking out, John 
Sobtejki^ the crown -general; gained a great vidory over the 
Turks \ but the Pohs refufing to keep the field any longer, 
he obtained no great fruits of bis victory.. King Michael 
dying in 1674, the Poles eleSed John Sohhjki their king, 
in regard of his fervices againft the Turks^ This is the il- 
luftribus Sobiejki^ a name revered to this day vaJPoland^ who 
joined the duke of Lorraine the imperial general, when the 
Turks befieged Vienna in 1683, and obtained that decifive 
vi&ory, which compelled the infi4ihls to abandog Hungai%not 
long after. On bis death, Frederic Augufius^ eleAor of Sa)e» 
ony^ was chofen king of Poland in 1698, in oppofition to the 
prince of Conti^ who was ^oclairntf^kingby the French fadion, 
but obliged to retire into France^ The yeai^ following, at a 
treaty between the Turks^ and tlie Germans and ^oles^ at Ccr- 
lowitZf th§ Turks refioTed Podolia with its capital Kaminieckf 
to Poland. King Augufius in 1700, having entered into a 
confederacy with the Danes^ RiMans^ and Brandenburjjfierst 
againft Charles XIL king of Sweaen^ was defeated in fe- 
veral battles by the Swedes^ who depofed him, and advanced 
Stanifidus Lefczinjki to xhtihxono of Poland \n 1704.' King 
f&tamfiaas remained on the throne of Poland till the year 1709, 
when Charles XII. being defeated by the Rujfians at Pultowa^ 
and obliged to take refuge in Turky^ king Augufius re-afc»hded 
the tl^one of Poland^ though he had fworn not to diftum Sta* 
fifiaus in the poiTeffion of it. ' ' Dyid^ ia 17339 his fon Au^ 
gufius ill. was advanced to the throge of ‘.Poland^ by the in- 
tereft of the Aufirigns and i{q^ar,’t||ough the French fadion 
had'proclaimgd king Stanifiaus, who retiring to Pantzk.yris 
befieged Jn that city by the Saxms and Riij^ns^ and efiffping 
'frdla thence, retired into France^- whereupon his. party fub- 
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afteat^n m tbt,Pcltti for though; the of Pm& ht^. 
in the late war, plundered S^i^t and taken foe ciw 
pnjdtnt which he kept,l^effion of for fome time, the 
Pelts made not foe leaft motion In hie defence. On foe fob 
qJ Smtmhw^ 1764, foe^reiemony of the elcsaion of count 
Stim(ms Pematewski to the tbrofw of Pthfmlf pafled wifo* 
the moft perfe^l unaotm^.of foe foSragee of foe wimfo na> 
tipn, delivered by .the dimrent palatioatcv aflembfod for. that 

'■« t"** ^**** "*** ‘**y **’ proclahsed by the name 
of Stmjms jJagt^nsy and conduaetl to the court and palace 
through^lic acdamatunaW ftvera) fooufandeof %eaamn» 
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C H A P. X. 

, Of the Ruflian Dminious (g Europe* » 

i rt^HE empire of Ituffia is the ipoft extenGve in the world* 
A It meafotea from weft to.eaft. upwards of aooo com- 
mon leagum, and upw^s of 800 from fouth to north, in 
imgreateft breadfo ; « borden upon Pekfui and the Frezen, 
ittoocBw Swt^ aai Cluna i length, from the ifle 
of iWs, to foe weft of Lhenia, as far a»\s moft eaftern 
bouni^im, cowhends pear 170 deg. fo that, ipben it » 

* «*i!* ’f®®* '* n«si^midnight in the eaft of the em- 
|«w. What la now comprehended under the name of Ru/Sa, 
istnore .Taft than the^^^sf than the Roman om- 

ptfo.evr was, ot that Darius conquered by Alexander, t 
for It rontama iftore than ifioo,Qoo feuare leasues. The 
Ream em^lfe and that of Alexander' contained each but 
*]*“[* “n"®* * kingdom in FurefeViit makes 
a t^ffo part irf the Rman empire. Lfirigth’W time, and 
foph is PAer tht^reat^ are ftiil required for m^lrii i g 
as ^pulous as more fodfthern countries* * 

The Ruffian empire is now divided into fixteen ereat eo- 
vempi^nts, of urhich feveral contain immenfe provincea. * V 
Tm nweft Drpvin« to us is that of Zfo«w;. It is on^. 
ot t^^ ferule of foe norfo. Its inhabitants were pa«m 


i^rthb twelfth century So.^«emhiSrtr<;fjj;jr^^^^ 

5; and th^nights qf foe Teutonic oider/e^ 
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^ tt fn^the thirteen^ century. ^ kept their ground, (3u 

eP^rO^ase of ^md^rgbt gtand mafter of foefe 
con^t^mg' kni^W, Aade hifcfelf maflkr of Lioma anJ 

about.ihe year 1514, Tfe Ruf^ and 
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Swtdit^^ «|^ctatered i!tt«. AU thm.po*^ Uht> 

a long.liNM. It waa cpn(]u«c4 Iqr Gaflmmt Aio^uit aod 
ceded-to Smitn, -in 1660, by tbe famous peace of O/ftw. 

Laftly* the czar Pr/sr 'conquered 4 from tfae Sweats, 

Farther noith is the governm^t of Riatl ijdld B^emd,^»vtrn- 
Hsvtl was built by the Larntt in the thirteenth centuryv The f/* 

I Swtdes pofle^ EJlma fin'ce tbe country put hfelf under **** 
thqir protedion in 1561. i*hia is alfo one of Ftter't con> 
quefts. Op tbe borders of Bjttm* is the miph of Finland^ f ^ 
Aaftward of this fea, and at the junfiion of dm Ntva and the ” 
lake of Ladoga^ Pettrfiwrg^ the neweft and iinefl fity of the 
cmpirct was built by the cumPttn\ notwitbftandipj^ all the 
obftacles that oppolM its foundation. It rifes on the gulph 
of Cranjladtt in, the oiidftof nine branches of rivers, which 
divide its quarters. An impregnable cafUe occupies the cen> > 
are of the city,, in an ifle formed by the great current of the 
iVAiuv ^en canai«» formed out of the rivers, walh the 


walls of a palace, thofe of the admiralty, and of the yards 
for ihip>building and feveral manufactures. Thirty*five great 
churches are fo many, orqaments to the city :*five of which, 
as an exam^e of toleration to other nations, are allotted to 
foreigners, whether Catholics or Reformed, l^ere are live 
palaces } the dd one called the fummer^palace, fituated on 
the river Ntv«t is indofed by an immenfe baluftrade of line 
flone all dong the Ihore. The^w ruqimer|palace, t)par 
the triumphal arch, is one of the hoeft pieces of archit^ure 
in Burepti, The buildings raifed for the Admiralty, the Corps 
of Cadets, the Imperial <Soliege8,wthe Academy of Sciences, 
the Exchange, .the' Merchants Warehoufe, ^ that of tbe 
Gallies, are all magoifi,cent (n<^uroents. xhg police, or 
tnanfion-hqpfe, that of the public pharmacy, where all the 
vciTels are of porcelain, the court>warebou(e, tbe foundery, 
the arfertal, the bridges, the market-daces, the fquares^the 
lodges for the horfe and -foot*guard^ contribute equally to 
tfae embellifliment and fecurtty of the city. It is computed 
that there ate aCluaily 400,009 fouls in' it. In the environs 
ere pleafiire-hottfes, which may juftly aftonilh travellers by 
their magnificence } of oiie in particular the ietteaus and caf> 
cades are much fuperior to thofe of Virfaiutt, There was 
nothing here in 170a : tfae place was an impaflable m>tlbp 
Piterfiurg is reputed thq capital of Agfrur, a finall province 
conquered by Pitir th* Greet. Wilgfrg pllb conquered by 
him, and tbe part, of loft apd ceded ^“Svatdtn in 

1743, maM gjopther government. > , ^ 
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Archaii- Higher up to«the north is th^ province of yirthim^U R 
gel. country intirely ntw to the fouthern nations of Europe. It 
• had its name from St. AttchaeU the archangel, under whofe 
proteAion it was put, long after the Ruffians had embraced 
^Chriftianity, which they iltd not till the beginning of the 
eleventh century* It was not till the middle ot the fixteenth 
that this country was known by other nations. The Enghjh^ 
in 15339 fteking a palTage through the north and eaft feas td 
the Eaffilndiesy difcovered the port of Archangel in the JVhkt- 
^ Sea. In this defart there was only a content, with the little 
church oLSt. Michael the Archangel. From this port, hav- 
ing aieended the river l^utna^ they arrived in the mtdft of 
the country, and at laft at thi^city of Moffitv. I'hey eafily 
made thcmfelves mailers of the commerce of Ruffia^ which 
from the city of Novogorody where it was carried on by land, 
was transferred to this fea-pon. It is, indeed, inacceffible 
feven months of the year ; however, it was of much greater 
utility than the fairs of the great Novtgerod^ which fenAbly 
decayed by the wars againft Sweden. The Englijh obtained 
the privilege of trading there without paying any duty, and 
it is fo all nations ought, perhaps, to trade together. The 
Dutch foon (hared with them the commerce of Archangel. 
Long before this the Gencefe and Venetians had fettled a trade 
with the Ruffians by the mouth of the Trnatfy where they 
built A town called Tana : but, fince the ravages of Tamerlane 
in«this part«of the worfd^ this Italian branch of trade has 
been deftroyed. That of Archangel fubfifted with great ad- 
vantages to the Englijh and Dutch^xW Peter the Great opened 
the Baltic to his dates. • 

Ruffian- RUSSIAN-H 4 PLANL(i the third part of that country, 
liapland, others belonging to Sweden and Denmark^ lies to the 

tn tbego- ^’f Archangel. It is a very large tra£I, taking up about 
mernment eight degrees of longitude, and extending in latitude from 
ig/'Arch- th^ polar circle Co The inhabitants were con- 

nogel. fuledly known to antiquity by the name of Troglodytes^ and 
*feptentrional pygmies. This appellation fuited indeed*‘men 
living in caverns, and generally not more than three cubits 
high. They arc fuch as they were then^, of a tan-colour, tho* 
the other northern people are white ; almoft all diminutive, 
wbilft their neighbours, and the people of Iceland, under the 
polar circle, are of high Mature. They feem made for their 
mountaby country, niiftble, well-fet, robuft} their (km baord, 
the better to refift cold ; their thighs and legs thin and fmall ; 
their feet little, to (kip an^ clamber ^tth greater facility 
ov^r the rocks iheir whole country is covered cwith ; yet they 
gre paffiongte lovers of this country, which they alone can 
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be fend of, not being eble to Ibfie elfewberp. All thefe |tir- 
ticulara fliew, ibat the I^httjers are indigenes as well as 
their animals^ and that nature has made them for one ano- 
ther. The inhabitants of Finland and SwedfJh^Lapland 
adored formerly an idol they called Jumalac ; and itnce the « 
time of Gudavus Adolphus^ to whom they are indebted for the 
I name of Lutherans, they call Jefw Chrifi the fon of Juma- 
L Air. The Mufeovite^ Laplanders are now reckoned to belong 
to#he Greek church ; but thole who lead a vagabond life to- 
wards the mountain^ of Cape Norths content themlelves with 
adoring a God under fome grofa forms. This kin^ of men, ' 
few in number, have alfo few ideas^ and they are happy in 
not having more, as then thef muft have new waiii;p which 
they could not fatisfy : they live contented, and to a great 
age, without (icknefs, fcarce drinking any other liquor but 
water in the coldeft climate. • 

In going up the Dutna^ from north to fouth, one arrives 
in the midfl of the country about Mofeow^ the cat>ital of the 
emfirc. This city was for a long time the centre of the 
Ruffian dates, before they were extended towards China and 
Perfia. Mofeewj dtuated in 55 | deg. of latitude, in a foil 
lefa cold and more fertile than Peter/burgj lies in the middle 
of a large and beautiful plain, on the river Mojkwa^ and 
two other fmall ones, that empty themfelves with it into the 
Quay and afterwards incieafe the fVelga. This city, in the 
thirteenth century, was only an mblage of huts, peopled 
with the wretches opprefled by the race of Gengts^kan. The 
Cremelin^ which was the refidence of the grand -dukes, was 
not built till the fourteeAth cenAiy. Some Itaban archi- 
te£ls had the condudUng of it ; jhe tade vn^s Gothic ; the 
fame then prevailed throughout Europe^ as well fon palaces as 
churches, ^he earl of Carlijle^ ambaflTador from our king 
Charles II. in 1663, AlextSj complains, in his re- 

lation, that he neither found any qpnveniency of life^in 
Mefcaw^ nor inn on the road, nor affidance of any kind. 
He Was difguded to fee that the greater part of the boyards* 
had no other beds than planks, or benches, on which a Iktn, 
or fome other covering was laid ; this was the antient cudom 
of all yeople : the houfes, almod all of wood, were without 
furniture, the dining- tables without linen, no pavement rii 
the dreets, nothing agreeable and convenient, very few arti- 
sans, and thefe bungling ones, and 8nly labouring at works 
of AeceiBty. This people would have appeared Spat tans 
had they been fober.« But the fourt, on days of ceremony, 
appeared like that of a king of Perfia. Th<^ ear) of Car^fie 
lays, that he faw the czars and his courtiers robes coveted 
• M m 4 With 
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wUh gcJd Md (Hfcious ^oeKn Tb«fe cloatbs vece opt om- 
pufe£lured In tht coontry : liow^ver^ U was evident^ Aac 
the people were capable of being made induftrioos, fiote 
ihey had caO: ar J/f'/ ^u/, long before, in the feign of cho 
azar Horh Goitoao, cbe jaigelt bell that is in Europe^ and 
^ cv>uld prou Cw*, in the patruichal churchy fome filver orna- 
meats, which were not. wrought Without great pains. I'belcj 
\/orkbs. coa'^u£icd by Germans and Jtahans^ were tranfitosyJ 
efibits. It is indijftryt and the multitude of arts contini^lly 
pu» in practice, that make a nation flousi 0 iing» Poland 
* a'^d other neighbouring epuntnes, were not fiipenor to the 
Rjjj*uus^ Manual arts were not brought to greater perfec- 
% on lu {he north of G/t manyt fLtid the politer arts were fcarce 
better l^nu^vn ihcie la the middle ol the (eventeenth century* 

'I houg^h AIuJlom h.id nothing then of the magnificence aw 
a;ts ot our great cities in Europe^ yet its circumfereqpe of 
20,000 paccM ; the part called the Chnefe town, where 
the curiohcies ol Chnavtw expoledUrto fale; the fpacious 
quarter ol the czar’s palace ; fome gilt domes and lofty 
towers of a fingular conftruiSion , in fliort^ the number of 
inhabitants, Amounting to neai 500,000; all this made 
Mofetno one of the moft confiderable cities of the world. 
Theodore^ or Feeder^ Peter the Gnat\ eldeft brother, began to po- 
lice Mojim : he had fcveral large houfes built of (lone, tho* 
without any regular architedure: he encouiagcd bisprinci**^ 
p|l courciey to build, ^gancing them money, and furnilhing 
ichem with materials. It is to him the Rujjftaus are indebted 
f^r the hi it breed of fine horfes, and fome uftfui cfiablifli- 
ments. ^eier, who di^Vli, loolMare of Mofiow^ whdft be 
was building Pc/ ^fiwg ^ he had it paved, and pdorned and 
Clinched ^ wiin edifice*^ and nianufadiures ; and lafily, within 
theie few vears, M. de She^talauj^ chamberlaiq to the late 
emiucts Lhzt^oithj has had the honour of founding ip it an 
u.niverfity. 

Smo'en- duchy of Mofem is that of Smelenjko^ 

% part of the antitnt European- Sarmaiia. The duchies of 
Mujeovy and Svioletif^o conipofed JVhite-Riiffia^ properly fo 
called. SmUttJko^ which belonged iirft to cbe grand dukes of 
Ruffia^ was conquered by the grand duke qf LUbuamat in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, and retaken by its 
former mailers a hundred years after. Ssgifmund III. king of 
Poland^ feized upon li* in 161 1. The czar Alexisy Pekr^u 
father, recovered it ip 1654, and fince this time it always 
made a part of the J^i^n empire. , 

THfi province ot Novogorod lies betweeq Peterjbwrg and 
menu of Sftolenjko. It n faid, that in this country was the firft fettle^ 
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itl]ttOu^tic ^ QOrih-eaftV Efirofe : they builc the dcy of ro^ amf ' 
GreauNwogorodf ficuace on a navigable river from its fourqer 
Tbfjt city bug enjoyed a flouriflsing commerce, and was a Ukraio* 
powerful ally of tbe hanfe-towns. « The czar Ivan BaJUmitu 
conquered it in 1467, and brought away with him all its 
riches, .which contribucefl to the magnificence of the court of 
yMofaniu^ almoft unknown till then. 

•To the fouth of the province of SmoUnska lies that of Kio^ 
which is the Biiik RuJJiat the Red RuJJia^ or the Utrain^ 
jcroflM by tbe Dnieper^ which the Greeks call fforijiheneu 
The di^erence of thefe two names, the one hard to be 
pronounced, the other melodious/ ferves to ihsvr> with 
,an hundred other proofs, the harfhnefi of the northern dia- 
Jeds, compared with the graces of the Greek tongue. The 
capital, Kiowy formerly Ktfoma^ was built by the emperors ^ 

/of ConJianiinepU^ who msme a colony of it. Some Greek 
inferiptions, of izoo^years ftanding, are ftill to be feen there. 

It is the only town of antiquity in thefe Countries, where 
men have Ijved fo many ages without building walls. There 
pKb the grand dukes of RuJJia refidedin the seventh century^ 
before tbe Tartars fiibjeded Rujjjia. 

The Utranians^ called Cojfacs^ are a coI'eSed body of an*- 
ipient ^joxeiansy Sarmatianst and Tartars* T^his country made 
part of the ancient Scythia* Nature feems lavifh in it of her 
favours to men i but the men havg aiot feconded nature. Jiv- 
ing upon fruits produced by a land equally uncultivated and 
fertile, and living ftill more upon rapine ; fond to an excefs 
of a happinefs preferable all thThgs, liberty ; and yet hav- 
ing ferved by turns Poland and T^ky* Thej^ave themfelves 
up laftiy to Ruffta in 1654, and, though not difpofed to be 
intirely fubjpift, P<//r made them fo. The' other nations arp 
diftinguiflied by their towns and villages, and divided into 
fen diftri£ts \ a chief, called hitman^ was eleifted by a plu- 
^ rglity of votes to govern them, but without fupreme power. 

)t fsp^ow a lord of the court the RjuJftan fovpreigns fend thenf 
for bitnwin, whofe power refembles that of a governor of 
certain ftates, which ftill retain fome privileges. At firft, 
the inhabitants of this country were all pagans and Moham- 
tnedans: they were baptized Chriftians of the church of 
Rme when they ferved Poland \ and now, fince they 
belonged to Raffia^ are baptized Chriftians of the Greek 
church. Among them are comprehended tbofe Zaporavian 
Cojpicks^ who, in fogne meafurg, are fuch enterprifing coura- 
geous robbers,* as were formerly the free-J>ooter8. Vi^at 
piftinguiflies tbeo) from gii other people is, that they never 
• ' fuffpr 
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faflF^r women In tbeir habitations^ it Js pretended tht Ama^ 
i&&ns did not fuffer men. The w6men that ferve them for^ 
population dwell in other ifles of the river. There is no 
marriage, no family among them : they iniill the males in 
•their militia, and leave the females' to their mothers. The 
brother has often children by his fifter, and the father by 
his daughter. No othee laws fubfill among them but cul^ 
toms, eilablifhed by neccffity '; however, they have fomd 
priefb of the Greek church. Not long fince the fort &. jKi- 
^ xabeth has been built on the BmJfheneSy \o reflrain and keep 
them within bounds. They ferve in the Ruffian army as ir- 
regular troops, and behaye like Tartars to thofe that fall into 
their h^fids. * 

Govern- In going up to the north-eaft of the province of Kiovia, 
ment of between the Borijlhenes and Tanaisy you find the government 
’BcIgoroJ, Qf Belgorody as cxtenfive as that of Ktovia, It is one of the 
1 fertile provinces of Ruffioy furnifhing Poland with pro- 

^ A ^ digious numbers of large cattle, kno#n by the name of 
' Vkrain oxen, l^hefe two provinces are fecure from the in- 
curfions of x\it- Little-Tartars^ by lines extending from the 
Borijlhenes to tne Tanais and defended by forts and redoubts. 
Going ftill farther north, and pafiing the Tanaisy you enter 
the government of Vef'onife^ which extends to the Palus-- 
Meotis. It was near the capital, called Voronejiehy at the 
mouth of the river of the fame name, that Peter the Great 
had his firfl; fleet built ; Sm enterprize which none had a no- 
tion of before, throughout thofe vaft ftates. The govern- 
ment of Nifehgorody fertil^n corn, and watered by the VolgOy 
is the next that prefents^tTclf. ^ 

These arc HI the Ruffian territories in Europe i thofe in 
Afia have liecn already treated of. 

^iau of It is very probable, that Ruffia had b^en mueh more po- 
Ruffia he- pulous than at prefent, in the time when the fmall-pox from 
foreVttev th(b heart of ArablOy the other from Amertcay had not 
the Great, yet ravaged thefc climates, where they have taken root. Thefc.^ 
•two plagues, whereby the world is more depopulate<d«”than 
by war, have been introduced, the one by Mohammedy the 
other by Columbus. The original pefiiience of Africa rarely 
infeAed the countries of the north. In (hort, the people of 
the north, from the Sarmatians to the Tartars beyond- the 
great wall, having ovei-whelmed the world with their irrup- 
tions, this ancient feminary of men muft have been ftrangily 
diminifhed, t 

THE:ciif{om$, modes of drefs, and^manners of Ruffiuy 
wi^ always more in imitation of Afta than Cbriftian Europe: 
fuch was the ancient cuftom of receiving the people’s tribute 
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in commodities^ and of defraying the expences oramballa*.. 
dors on their route, and during their refidcnce. ^he long 
gown on days of ceremony Teemed more noble than the Ihort 
garb of the weftern nations of Europe. A tunic, lined with 
furs, a long Timar, enriched with piecious ftoncs on Tolemti g 
days, and the fort of hii*h turbans that raife the ftaturc, 

I were a more agreeable fpeSacle than tlofe coats and perukes, 

^dhd withal fuited better cold climates; but this ancient man- • 
neoiof cloathing of all nations fecms lefs adapted to war, 
and lefi commodiouS for labour. The far greater part of 
their other cuftoms were grofs and ruliic ; but we jnufl: not 
imagine that their manners were as {)arbarou 9 as reprefented 
by fo many writers. • • 

The Rujjfian government refcmbled that of the Turks^ by 
the militia or ftrelitK, v/hich, like that of the Janiflarics, 
fometimes difpofed of the throne, and troubled the ftare al- 
moft always as much as they fupported it. Thefe ftrelitz 
were to the number 40,000 men. Such of them as were 
dirperfeid in the provinces fubiifted by robbery 5 thofe of Mof~ 
csw lived as citizens, traded, but were in no (ubje^tion, and 
carried their excefles to infolence. • * 

The ftate did not poflcTs five millions of rubles. This 
revenue was TufRcient when Peter came to the crown, for 
keeping within the bounds of the antient frugality ; but it 
was not the third part of what was necelTary for making a 
confiderable figure in Europe. • • j» « 

The religion of the ftate was, ever fince the eleventh 
century, that which is called the Greeks in oppofition 10 ' 
xYiQLatini but there wefe mote* Mchammedan and Pagan 
countries than Chriftian. Siberia^ as far as G/wiay was ido- 
latrous ; and, in more than one province, all kind oof religion 
was unknown. It is pretended that a princefs, by name 
Olha, introduced it, towards the clofe of the tenth century. 

She was baptized at Conftantimple^ an^ called Helen. Iijer 
^example did not at fieft make a great number of profelytes. 

Sowojlojhwy who reigned a long time, was not of * 
the fame way of thinking ; but her grandfon, Volodimer^ born 
of a concubine, having aflaiftnated his brother, to reign in 
his place, and having fought for the alliance of the emperor 
BaftlfA Conjianiincple^ did not obtain it but on condition of 
being baptized. It is at this epocha, of the year 987, that 
thoGm^ religion began in efFe£f to He eftabliflied in Rujfta. 

The patriarch Photiusy fo famous for diis immenfe erudition, 
his difputes with thf Roman §hurch,oand his misfortunes, 
fent proper per T9ns with a commtfiton to baptis^e Felodimerfin 
order to add that part of the world to his patriarchate. A- 
• Udlmcr 



work i^egiui by his gtaodmotb^r.^ 
A Gredi was the firft merropoUcan^ or patriarch of Rujfia ; 
and Jience it is, that the Ruffians have adopted in their lan« 
guage^ which is the Sdavonianj an alphabet taken partly 
^ from the Creek. Thefe Superior prelates Toon after their irK 
ftitution, would fain (bare the authority with the czars. It 
reputed a fmall matter that thb fovereign walked bare- / 
headed once a year before the patriarch, leading his horfe bjr^' 
the bridle. This extetior refped ferved only to irritate tbeir 
third after power; but this mad temper *for afl:e£Hng and ex- 

* erting pc^er occafioned great troubles here as well as elfe* 
where. 

which is entirely indebted to Peter the Great for 
its influence on the affairs of Europe^ had none^ (ince it em- 
braced Cnriflianity, till his time. In the reign of Ueraclius^ 
and fometimes a'ter, it was feen to arm on the Black-Sea 
40,000 fmall barks, and appear before CenftantinopU to 
liege it» and impofe a tribute on the Gmek Cafars. But Va- 
bdimer^ taken up with the care of introducing Chriflianity, 
and perplexed by the inteltine troubles of his family, weak- 
ened fiiil morf his ftates by dividing them among his children. 
They almoft all .became a prey to the Tartars^ who, during 
200 years, Jtept RuJJia in fubjeflion* Ivan BafiUdes delivered 
and aggrandized it ; but after his reign civil wars brought it 
to ruin. 

cBzro'BLJk^Peier the Rujfia wanted much of being as 

powerful, of having as many lands cultivated, as many fub- 
je£ls, as great revenues, as in our days. It pofleiTed nothing 
in Finland^ nothing in Jlfvettia ; ftnd Livmia alone is worth 
more than Siberia vrjjf for a long time. The Coffiuks 
were not {properly fubjeded ; the people of J/lracan obeyed but 
indifferently ; and the little commerce -carried oip was fcarce 
attended with any advantage. The Iffhite-Seaj the 
thp Euxine^ that of ffijph^ and the Cafpian^ were entirely 
ufelefs to a nation that had not one (hip, and even wanted ^ 

• term in its language to exprefs a fleer. If nothing Qwwerwas 
wanting chan to be fupertor to the Tartars^ and the people 
of the north, RuJJia enjoyed that advantages but Jt was ne- 
fceflary to equal policed nations, and to be fome time or other 
in a condition to furpafi feveral. Such an enterprize appeared 
impradicable, becaufe it had not one (hip on the Teas, was 
abfolutely ignorant ofSnilitary difeiplioe by land, did foarce 
pocourage £e moil fitnple manufactures, and :even negleSed 

^ agriculture, the priieum mobile of all. Attention a^ en^ 
PIgjfragpiyient a£C great rcc|uifltes to well-governing. 



This waat of tuhivacinj; the neceffiay ;irts Oiews fufflU 
ciently that the Rujftam had not an idea of the politer, which 
become neceilary in their turn, when ail the reft are had« 

They might have Tent fome natives of the country for infer-* 
mation among ftrangers ; but the ^ilTerence of language, 
^manners, arid religion were againft it; a law alfo of ftate 
^nd religion, equally facred* and pernicious, forbad the Ru/-> 
to go out of their country, and Teemed to condemn 
ther)^ Co eternal ignorance. Thejrpoflefl&d the largeft ftaces 
of the univerfe, and a^ery thing was to be done in them. 

In (horr, PeUr was born, and Ru£[ia was formed. ^ 

PETER'S family was on the throne fince the year i6r3« 
before this time had experienced revolutions,! #uhich 
ftill kept a reformation and arts at a diftance. Such is the 
fate of all human focieties. There were never worfe trou- 
bles in any kingdom. The tyrant Boris Godonow had aflaf- 
finated in 1597, the lawful hah Demetrius^ and ufurped the 
empire. A young mmk aflumed the name of Demitrius^ 
pretended to be the prince that efcaped out of the hands of 
the afiaffins, and affifted by the PoUs^ and a great party' 
which tyrants have always againft them, expellild the ufur- 
per, and ufurped himfelf the crown. His impofture was di(^ 
covered as foon as he became mafter, and thepeoploibeingdiT- 
fktisfied with him, be was put to death. Three other fpu-* 
rious Denutrius^s fucceffively ftarted up. This ferics of im- 
poftures fuppofed a country over-run (,with difordem: the leb 
men are civilised, the more eafy it is to impofe upon them. 

The Poles^ who began the revolution, by fetting up the firft 
pretended Demitrius^ were on the point of reigning \nRyJpan 
The Swedes divided the fpoil on the iide o^.JFinland^ and 
pretended alfo to the throne. Tbeftate was threatened with 
incire ruin. , 

In themidftof thefe calamities, an allembly compofed Family 0/ 
- the principal Boyards, defied for fovercjgn in 1613, a youth **®**^‘* 
of fifteen years of age. This did not feem to be a 
n^arthf^^utting an end to the troubles. The name of this ' 
youth was Mschael Ramanow ; he was grandfather of the 
czar Peter^ and foh of the acchbiihop of Roftow^ furnamed 
Philaretes^ and of a nun, related by the mother’s fide to the 
former czars* This archbilhop was a powerful lord, and 
was forced by the tyrant Boris to become a prieft; his wife 
Sheres^t^ was alfo obliged to take the vdl ; fuch was the an- 
cient cuftom of . the weftem Chriitian L»tin tyrants : that of 
the Greek Chriftians puttii^ ^ut the., eyes. The tyrant 
Demetrius confertyd the archbiflioprick of Roftgw on PkOa^ 
retes, and fent him ambaftador into Polands The Pehs^ then 



'at war w!ih tbfr hnpriipned him, contraff to the 

of nations, which indeed all thefe people were rgnoranc 
of. It was during his detention that the young ' RomanoWi 
his fon, was ele&cd czar. The father was exchanged for 
fome Peilfjh prifoners, anift the young czar created him patri- 
arch : in (hort, he became the real fovereign under the name 
of his fon. • • 

If fuch a government may appear Angular to (Irange/S/ 
what will they think of the czar Michael Romanouu^s mar- 
riage ? The RuJJian monarchs did not Teek out for wives in 
other dates fince the year 1490. It Teems, that after they 
were poflefl^d of Cafan^Tind Ajiracan^ they followed in alinoft 
all pafcliculars the Aftaiic cunoms, efpecially that of inter- 
marrying only with their fubjects. What ftill more refem- 
bles the cuftoms of ancient AJia is, thar, to marry a czar, 
the moft beautiful young Clronien of the provinces were 
brought to court ; the great miftrefs of the court received 
them into her apartments, lodged ^chem feparatcly, and 
made them all eat together : the czar faw them, either under 
a borrowed yame, or without difguife. The wedding-day 
was fixed, though th(f choice was not yet known ; and, on 
that day, a wedding-garment was prefented to her on whom 
the fecret choice had fallen ; other deaths were diftributed 
to the pretenders, who returned home. It was in this man- 
ner that Michael Romanow married Eudsxia^ the daughter of 
^ poor geiftleman cA\idf 'Sir efljnew. He was cultivating his 
.lands himfelf, with his domelfics, when the chamberlains, 
lent by the czar with pr^fents, informed him that his daugh- 
ter was on 'the throncS- The nVmc of thi^ princefs is ftill 
dear to Rujpe.. All thiscis foreign to our manners, and y<t 
is not Icfi? refne»Slable. 

Jt Is ncccilary to fay, that before the eledion of Roma* 
wjty, a coniiderabic party had elected the prince Ladijlaus^ 
ion of Sirifmond I Ho king of Poland, The neighbouring 
provinces 10 Sweden had oftered the crown to a brotherja^. 
Guftavus Adolphus, Thus RnJJia was in the fame^'{flltioii 
Poland has often been in, where the right of electing a mo- 
narch proves generally the fource of civil wars. But the 
Rvjpans did not imitate the Poles^ who make a contrad with 
the king they eleA. 'rhough they had experienced the fa- 
tal efFeds of tyranny^, they fubmitted to a young man, with- 
out requiring any thing of him. c» 

RUSSIA was nAcr an ele6live kingdom ; but the male 
tine .of the ancient Sovereigns having failed, and fix czars, or • 
pretenders, having periflied unfortunately »in the late trou- 
bles, there was a neceflity for eleding a monarch. This 
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.eleflToii cauM new wars, with PolanJt and Sufeden^ which 
fought for their pretended rights to the throne of Rujfia. 
Such rights^ of governing a nation againft its wtil, never 
fubfift for any long time. The Poles^ on one Met after pil- 
laging the country as far as Mofc(m)y which was the way of* 
condudting military exp^itions in thofe days, concluded a 
truce of fourteen years : Poland^ by* this truce, remained in 
^pofleffion of the duchy of Smolenskoy where the Borijihenes 
h^ its fource. The Swedes^ having made peace alfo, re- 
mained poflefled of ^IngriOy and deprived the Ruffians of all % 
communication with the Baltic fo that this empire!^ remained 
more than ever feparated from the r^ft of Europe, 

MICHAEL ROMANOli^ reigned quiet alter thi! peace> 
but made no change in his ftates that either corrupted or 
perfefied the adminiftration. After his death, which hap- 
pened in 1645, AUiAs MichaelowitXy or the fen of 

Michaely about fixteen years of age, reigned by hereditary 
right. He married Zs his father, and cho(e the moft amiable 
among the maidens brought Co him. His reign was troubled 
by bloody and furious feditions, by inteftine anji foreign wars. 
It was he, however^ who firfl digafted a code of ]aws^ 
though imperfeA : he introduced manufadlures of linen and 
(illc ; he peopled the defarts about the IFolga anc> Kama with 
Lithuaniany Polijhy and Tartar families, taken in his wars. 
All prifoners, b^ore his time, were the flaves of thofe into 
whofe hands they fell ; Alexis made* them bulb^hidmen ; he 
eflablilhed military difeipline in his armies as much as he poffi- 
bly could. In fine, he was wort|iy of being the father of 
Peter the Great ; but he Iftd not tuJkc to perfeft any of bis 
undertakings; an untimely death :^ut him oiF^at the age of 
forty-fix, in the beginning of the year 1677, * 

After j^exiSt fon of Muhaely all fell again into confu- 
fton. He left, by his fiift marriage, two princes and fix 
princeiTes. The eldcfl:, Foedovy afeen^ed the throne at the 
age of fifteen. He was a prince of a weak and fickly con- 
but his merit was uninfluenced by liis bodily in- 
firmities. Alexisy his father, had him acknowledged for his 
fiiccellbr the year before he died. The iecond ion, Ivaxy or 
Johny was fliil worfe ufed by nature than his brother Fmdary 
being almoft deprived of fight and fpeech, as well as health, 
and often feized with convulfions. Of the fix daughters 
borii of this marriage, eke only one tamous in Europe was 
the princefs Sophiay diftinguiflied by thO talents of her mind, 
but unhappily fttli better know? by her%vil defigns on Peter 
the Great. Alexisy by his feebnd marriage woth another A 
his fubjeds, the daughter of the boyard Kurhkint left Peter 
* and 
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new ftilcy was but ifour years old when he loft his father. Tbe 
children of the fecond marriage were not beloved, attd it 
was little expe&ed that PiOr would ever reign, 
c Ths genius of the Rwjfpntw family was always beirt.upoft 
policing the ftate ; fuch was likew^ the charader of Feeder* 
But the war he was engaged in with the Turhsj or rather 
with the Crim-TartarSi which continued with an equality 
fuccefs, did not permit a prince of fuch aiv ill ftate of be^tb 
^ to think of accompliftiing fo great a work. Obferving, before his 
death,, th|t his brother Ivan^ too much difgraced by nature^ 
was incapable of reigning, he nominated for heir of the Ruf- 
Jia\ hisJecond brother r^/rr,* who was then only ten years 
old, but gave great hopes of extraordinary abilkiesw M to 
his fifters, if the cuftom of raifing fubje^s to the rank of 
czarina was favourable to theie fex, there was another that 
, leaned hard on them. The daughters of the czars were then 
feldom married j moft of them ^nt thoir lives in a monaf* 
tery. However, Sophia^ the third of the czar Jlexis*s daugh-e 
ters, by his firft marriage, a princeft of a wit equally fup64 
rior and dangerous, having feen that her brother Feeder had 
but a little time to live, did not embrace the party of a con-t 
vent, but Ending herfeif between her two other brothers^ 
who could not govern, the one by his incapacity, the other 
by bis childhood, conceived the dcfign of putting herfeif at 
th^ head oGnche empires ^ 

FOEDOR was therefore fcarce expired, when having fe- 
cured in her intereft the corps of the ftrelitz by bribes, and 
promifes of an augmenlaflbn of pay and prefents, ihe con^ 
vened at her^agartments ai^aflembly of the princeflesof thb 
blood, theagenerals of the army, the boyardi, the patriarchy 
bilhops, and even the principal merchants \ Ibe reprefented 
to them, that the prince Ivan^ by his right of fenioricy and 
inf rit, ought to have {^e empire, of which (he hoped in 
cret to hold the reins. At the breaking up of the aiTembly, 

* her emiilaries ftirred'up every where the foldieiy agajy^^AMSfT 
family of the Nariskins^ and principally againft the two 
risHnSf brothers of the young czarina dowagtr, mother of 
Piter I. The ftrelitz were perfuaded that Jehn^ one of thefe 
brothers, had taken the robes of a czar, had placed himfelf 
on the throne, and had attempted to ftrangle the prince 
i and to this was^dded the poisoning of the czar F^e^r 
hf a Dutch phyficianc In fhort, Siphla had put into their 
hands a lift of fortyi, lords, jvbom flic^ called her enemies, 
aqd thofe of t}^c ftate, and whom there w^s a neceffity of 
malEicring} and indeed, all were fo ferved ftiat were, odious 

Id 
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to the ftrelitz, or fufpefied by Sophia. Examples of fuch 
horrors have been feen in*all countrie89 in* the time of trou« 
blea and anarchy* 

This horrible execution ended by proclaiming foverelgns, 
in Juno 1682, the two princes Ivan and Peter ^ aflbeiating 
with them their lifter Sophia^ in quality of co-regent. Such * 
were the fteps by which line afeend^d in cffcdl: the throne 
^f Ruffioy without being declared czarina ; and fuch were 
th^ iirft examples Peter the Great had before his eyes. Sophia 
enjoyed all the honours of a fovereign ; her buft upon the 
coins, the iignature for all expeditions, the iirft place in the 
council, and the fupreme power in all refpeds. She was a 
perfon of great wir, even made v^rfes in her language, 
wrote and fpoke well; an agreeable figure gave adclitional 
charms to lb many talents ; her ambition alone tarniflied 
them. 3 

She procured her brother Ivan to be married according 
tothecuftom, of which we have feen lb many examples. 

The beauty of a young lady of the name of Soltikoff pre* 
vailed againft the intrigues of all her rivals. In the midft 
of the folemnity of thefe efpoufals, tjie ftrelfa: fomented a 
new infurreftion on account of fome religious difpuces. It 
was quelled, but footi after fullowed by a more^ dangerous 
one, contrived by a Ruffian lord, to revenge bimfelf on So-* 
phiel% ingratitude, to whofe elevation he had contributed. 

The caufe of religion and devotiqp was the fpalk of lys 
defigns ; but, in the main, he did not pretend to lefs than 
the empire \ and to rid himfelf of all future apprehenfions, 
be refolved to maflacre the two 'czars, Sophia^ the other 
princeftes, and all who were attached to the czarifli family. 

The czars and princeftes were obliged to retire to the mo- 
naftery of the Trinity^ within twelve leagues of Peterfburg. 

Befides ferving as a convent, it was alfo a palace and for- 
trefs, as Mount Cafjino^ Corbie^ Futda^ Kempten, and fo many 
others among the Chriftians of thc^ Latin communion. 

.nionaftery of the Trinity belongs to the monks of St. 1 
Bafit^ inftitute but it is environed with large ditches, and 
brick ramparts, mounted with a numerous artillery. The 
czarilh family was there fecure, rather by the ftrength than 
the fanflity of the place. From thence Sophia negotiated 
with the rebel, deceived, inveigled him half way, and pro<- 
cur^d*.him to be beheaded, with one o^his fons, and thirty^ 
feven ftrelitz, who accompanied him. His other afTociates 
and the ftrelitz, who had taken up arms for fupporting his 
caufe, were par&nedW making a proper fubmiftion. ^ 

Mon. Hist* VoL. XLIH. N o * Aftee 
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After thefecopvulfibuB the ftacte refutned an Exterior 
tranquillity, Sophia had ftill the principal authority, aban- 
doning Ivan to his incapacity, and keeping Peter in tute- 
lage. To augment her power, (he (hared it with the prince 
Ba%il Galitzin^ a perfon of confiderable abilities, whom (he 
* made general in chief, ^dminifirator of the Aate, and 
keeper of the feals. Peter*s tallkits, notwithftanding the 
endeavours of the princefs Sophia to keep him in a .ftate 
ignorance, began daily more and more to (hew themfel^s. 
When he was about (eventeen years pf age, he had me 
> Courage of being czar in effedl, though Ivan had ftill but 
the namd This was enough to alarm Sophia, In conjunc- 
tion v^ith Galliizifi^ (he engaged anew the chief of the 
ftrclitz*tb facrifice the young czar to their interefts; the 
death of Peter was refolved on ^ the blow was ready to be 
ftruck, and Rujfta was on th| point of being for ever de- 
prived of the new cxificnce it afterwards received. Peter^ 
apprized of their deftgns, was again o|;ijiged to confult bis 
fafety in the convent of the Trinity^ the ufual afylum of 
the court when threatened by the foldiery. I'hcre, having 
called togctlntf the boyards of his party, he aficmbles a 
militia, confers with thl captains of the ftrelirz, and invites to 
him fome Germans^ who had been long fettled at Mofeow^ 
all attaches to bis perfon, becaufe he already favoured 
Aranger5. Sophia and Ivan remain at Mofeow^ and conjure 
the corps of the firelita^ to continue faithful to them ; but 
th% caufe 6f Peter^ coApIaining of an attempt againft 
his perfon and motl cr, prevails over that of Sophia^ and a 
czar, whofe afpefl alone was to banifh all afFeflion 

for him. .All the acconipUces were punifhed with a feverity 
to which the Country wa#then as much accuAomed as to 
fuch bafe Crimes. Prince Gallitzln^ by the mediation of a 
relation in the czar Peter's intercA, obtained his life $ but 
he was Aripped of all his wealth, which was immenfe, and 
bjmi(hed on the road? of ArchangtL The princefs Sophia 
^ was confined to a roonaAery in Mofeow^ after having ,r,ei;^':i^j!r 
a confiderable time : this change was a fufficiently greaV pu- 
ni(bment. From that moment Peter reigned. His brother 
Ivan had no other (hare in the government but feeing 
his name in the public a£ls : be led a private life, and died 
in 1696. 

History will infonn the reader of the a£ls of L 
They indeed afford fuch matter of good and folid en&r- 
tainment, that few are unacquainted with them. Here jt 
will be fufficient to^'obTerve^ that heVasIuAly furnamed 
ihmGreat^ the father and founder of Hiox^Rujjian empire 

Y'hicb 
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which makes fo glorious a figure at this day, and which 
will be known, as one of* the greateft powers in the world, 
to lateft poftcrity. 

This great and good prince, dying in the beginning 
the year 1725, was fucce^ed by his fecond confort, 
emprefs a lady whom he had raifed to his bed, 

purely from the confider^^on of her merit. She governed " 

fhis great empire on the fame principles by which it was 
founded ; and, during her whole reign, was reipe£led by 
her own fubje^, apd by all the powers of Europe^ as the 
worthy fucccflbr of fo great a monarch. Yet (he enjoyed 
this high dignity but for a very fliorc fpace, dyix;g in the 
month of May 1727, and leaying the empire to the^rand- 
foil of her deceafed lord. Ruffia^ from being govdtlied by 
a woman, fell under the dominion of a child, who was the 
emperor Petir 11 . the laft heir male of his family, and in 
the hands of an ambitious ftatefman, prince Mgnztkoffy the " 
favourite of Peter^ ^nd no lefs fo of the lace czarina 
tharine* 

Prince Menzikoff was a man of boundlcfs ambition, and 
at the time of the young emperor’s acceffion;had the whole 
power of the empire in his hands. He had framed a deilgn 
of raifing his daughter to the rank of emprefs ; and it is 
not improbable that he might havofucceeded iif this view, 
if he had not by an adl of infoleace incurred the young 
emperor’s difpleafure ; who, though he was but twelve years 
old at his acceffion, yet had fo much fenfe ahd^fpirit, tiiat 
he difgraced and baniOied this too powerful fubjeff. and 
confifeaced all his eftate. , He afterwards raifed the princes 
Dolgoroukt to the higheft'employments in the empire, and 
actually efpoufed the princefs CaJhariney daughter to prince 
AUxUy and lifter to the princes Sergius and john% but, be- 
fore the mafriage was confummated, he was feized with the 
fmall-pox. of which he died on the 19th of January^ 1730. 

Upon the death of the emperor Pe^er II, the regular foc- 
in that empire was at a fland. According to the will^^ 
of the Cmprefs Catherincy her eldeft daughter Anne Peirownay * 
duchefsof Heljleiny o\x^l to have been called to the throne; 
but (he died the year after her mother, and left behind her a 
fon, who was at that time about two years old. The fe- 
iiate and nobility of RuJJtOy to avoid fo tedious a minority, 
refolved not to adhere to this will,; for which they efta* 
blilhed this pretence, that it was vacated by the declaration 
of the late emperor upon hit death*bed, who had appointed 
another fucceUbr, ibough at^firft tifey could not agree 
among thcmfeltFcs whomo they fliould declare^this fuccelToi >to 
K n 2 be 3 
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be ; by which it was very oiamfeft, that notwithftahding 
their alTertions, tht young emperoa in reality made no fucki 
declaration. 

It has been '?;'ortcd, that fome of the principal nobility 
had though?^ of changing the gtvernnient into a republic ; 
•but that, finding this woulQ be imaradlicable, they framed a 
new fc'‘-c;me of rule, wh^ch was lo^j^overn the empire them- 
felvc?, allowing only tSic name and cniigns of fovereign au-^ 
thorlty to one o'* the imperial family. The next coniidera- 
tion was, who this perfbn flinuld be ; an^, after fome debate^ 
• they caft l.ieir eyes upon the princefs Anna Ivcanowna^ du* 
chefs of Qourland^t of the imperial line indeed, but out of all 
the rul{;s of fucctflion. <She vi|as the fecond daughter of the 
eihperof ivan^ or John^ elder brother to Piter the Greats and; 
for fome time his aflbeiate in the empire ; but then (he had 
^ an elder fiftcr, Catharine Iwano^na^ who was married to the 
' duke of Mecklenburg^ to whom, if the fucceflion was to de-- 
volve firfi on the daughters of the elder^.brother, the impe- 
rial crown fliould have come ; but her hufband was engaged 
in a kind of civil war with his nobility, and therefore it was 
given hut, thaa for fccuring the peace and tranquillity of his 
fubjeds, the young emperor Peter 11. had paffed her by, and 
called her younger fifler to the fucceflion, which, foon after 
bis death, (be was invited to accept. 

Thk princes Dolgorouki and their faction, who took upon 
them the management this aSair, afligned the new em- 
press a counfil^ framed a^conflitution for the empire, and 
limited her authority as they thought proper ; to which re- 
gulations (he readily confeaced : but as loon as the czarina 
was fixed upon the throne, (he cancelled all thefe limitations, 
and banifhed thi: authors of\hem. She made choice of grave 
and wife njbn for her miniflers, and gave the command of 
her armies to very able and experienced genei^als \ which 
enabled her to govern with great reputation, and to maintain 
thc^ credit of her empire with regard to the reft of Europe^ 
jti as high a degree as any of her predeceflbrs. She^‘'.S^ 
forded the late emperor of Germany^ Charles VI. ^wer- 
ful fuccours againft the houfe of Bourbon ^ (he feated the 
late king of Poland^ eledior of Saxony^ upon the throne of 
his father, notwithftanding all the arts, and in fpite of the 
arms of France \ (he made war againft the Turks with great 
fuccefs, and in the cofjfe of the war totally ruined the 
power of the Crim-Ta^ars. In a word, (he made her gV 
vernment as much revered, a9> from the power of her ex- 
tenfive dominions, it 5ught to^e, and d^ncluded fuch alli- 
an^s with foreign dates, as were moft prd^er for main- 
taining 
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taining t^at fyflem of government which fhe laboured to 
cftabUQi. 


She brought to her court her niece, the princefs Anne of 
MeckUnhurgh^ daughter of yer elder fiAer, and married her 
to prince Anthony-Ulric^ fii Bru^tvic- Severn^ refolved to ^ 
call the iAlie of this maruage to the^ fucceffion. The prin- 
^^^cefs of MeckUnhurgh was delivered of a Ton, on the 12th of 
Atfguft 1740, whom the czarina, according to the RuJJian 
conftitucioii eftablilhed by Peter the Greats named her iiic- 
ceflbr, and direAed, that the prince his father, and the i 
grand-duchefs his mother, fliould be his guardians ^ (he like> 
'wife appointed a council about the* young empcior,^whurn 
(he thought the moft capable of fuftaining the of af- 

fairs, and of preferving things in that condition wherein flie 
intended to leave them ; fo th^ there feemed no great rcaf’on 
to doubt the government might be carried on as well as in 
the former minority and, Aatteted with thefe fair hopes, the 
emprefs Anna Iwamwna died, in OthWr 1 740. 

The emperor was immediately owT.ed by the fennre and 
people in his cradle; and the marejuis dc I ijOh^fw the 
‘French minifter, made his imperial majeAy a long fpecch 
upon the occafion, in which he aflured him, hum or Juhny 
Ibvereign of all the RuJJias^ of the fincere friendfliip of Lewis 
XV, But, as if profeinons of Fremb friendfliip were omi- 
nous to all princes, it was not Iona ^eforc it appeared, that 
this governrtient could not fubfift m the form !t\ whicb^it 
flood by the late emnrefs’s will. 

PETER the Great left ^chind hbn^a daughter, whofe name 
was Elizabcih Petrowna^ a ladv of dillinginfecd accorr.pliAi- 


ments, and then about thirty-ciglft yea*^s of •age. She had 
jived at cour^, during the lait reign, in a manner $iid under 
circumftances far enough from being fuitable to lier birth : 
and the prudence of her behaviour, joined to that inagtiani- 
fnity with which fhe had fupported hc^misforiunec, had futli 
84. ■ -fluence on all who beheld her, that flic had long reigned ^ 
in the hearts of the people, while (»theis reigned upon the 
throne. At lall, the whole nation, princes, nobi- 

lity, fenatois, foidiers, and even the populace, teflified fuch 
an aftedlion for her, that fome who had ferved her father 


with fidelity, and now enjoyed the levvards of their fervices, 
jrefijlved to hazard all for her delivcrarrc, and to rifquc every 
thing to recover her juA rights. Thjy attempted it, and 
Providence gave a blclSng to the attempt : this revolution 
(lappened in a Angle* night. CJn the ^th of December^ the 
j^rincefs^/ZzA^r/?; was a kind of prifoner in the Anperial palaac. 
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JacC) and on the 6;h Ihe was ieatQd on the imperial throne^ 
and the tongues of her fubje^s being fet at liberty, faluted em- 
prefs of all the Rujpasy by the unanimous voice of the peo- 
ple. The depofed emperor, Jiibn 11. was confined at 
« with his father and nunhur. \ 

Th£ emprefs Elizabeth was fooner poflelTed of the 
crown of her illufiriouS anceftors, than ihe gave the higheft^ 
marks of thofe virtues which rendered her worthy of that 
elevation, and which her former circumflances Had d5n« 
t ccaled. But her conduct appeared in* nothing more wife 
and amiiitle, than in the care fhe took for fettling the 
fuccefiioii, which ihe kpew muft be fixed, before ihe could 
hope fo fee her government firmly eftablilhed. She there- * 
fore rcfolved tg itnd for her nephew, Charles Peter TJlric^ 
the young duke of Holjiein^ who was the prefumptive heir 
to the imperial crown, un6cr the original cftab'ithment 
of Peter the Great. He was born the tenth of February^ 
J728, and Toon after his arrival at Peterjburg^ was declared 
gi and duke of Rajfa^ and heir apparent to the empire; in 
which quality^ he was alCo acknowledged by the Senate, as 
well as by all the nobiKty of (hat great empire, with the ut- 
inoll cheat fulncfs poflible. 

In 1745 he married the princefs Catharine of Anhalt^ZerbJl^ 
by whom he had one fon, Paul Pelrowitz^ born in 1754. Un 
the deceafe of the emprefs Elizabethy he afeended the throne, 
on the January by the title of PeUr III. but 

was depofed on the 9th of July following, and in a week 
after died of poifon. Thi% printc {lands accufed of having 
obferved no rules of pruAnccor m6Jcration either in his pub- 
lic proceedingar cr private^ condu£l. He had offended the 
ciergv, whb sre a numerous, powerful, and popular body, by 
aCiackit^g their beards, which Peter the Great hid attempted 
to dcmolifh in vain, and what was flill worfe, by dimtnifhtng 
their letcnucs, and qhanging their ecclefiaftical difeipline 
and religious rites. He had ofiended the Ruffian grandees - 
' his warm attachment to the prince of Holfiein and (ffe Ger^ 
mam. He had {hocked all orders of the nation by his fud- 
den and precipitate change of the political fyftem which had 
been warmly putfued in the late war by his predegefibr in 
favour of the houfe of Aujiriay and by his bliitd zeal and un- 
bounded affe^lionTor tl^ king of whom be took for 

bis infallible guide in religion^ politics, mufic, war, and cvfry 
thing, «lfe. Bcfidcs a!! this, his ^jrlvate lairicuw wth one of 
'.he Djcces of chancelJor Wormxoff, whom, it is faid, he loved 
WdVCil ^ he could, gave umbrage to (he emprefs, whom he 
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had never loved to much pur^ofe ; and it was even fuppofed^ 
that be had formed the defign of ihutting her up in a cloifter, 
and of raifing the countefs of to the dighity of 

emprefs. But (he found m^na to elude his defigns ; and it 
was (be herfelf, at the hea^of 15*000 men, that feized the 
perfon of Peter 111 . beiqlg previoufly proclaimed foie and' 
reigning emprefs of Rujfia^ and her (30, the great duke A/i//, 
'^^'acknowledged as her lawful heir. 

•Fhe czar, her confort, when he firft came into RuJJia^ was 
indeed not much chTpofed to embrace the manners of the 
people. She, on the ocher hand, adled quite another parr. ^ 
She fludied their language, afliduoufly complied ^vith their 
cuftoms in every thing, and expre{Ied*up6n all occalioni a great 
zeal for the Greek church. It was chiefly by her con 3 u£l that 
the emperor met with no oppofltion at his acceflion \ and 
having fo flrong an inftance of her power over the minds of 
the people, this revolution will appear lefs wonderful than," 
without confidcring thefe circumftances, it would feem. 
However, as (he is a German by birth, and w'as bred a pro- 
Ceftant, (he cannot be fuppofed to have any partiality the 
Greek church, whofe dodrinesare e^abli(hcd*in that empire; 
nor is it reafonable to imagine, that the Ruffians can natu- 
rally have more love for her than for her hulbarid>on account 
of their being both Germans, If (he was engaged to take this 
extraordinary (lep by any ambitious view, it is hardly poflible 
that a revolution fo founded can Iqpg fubfifl; j and it mufl be 
allowed, that (he is not altogether free from dangers aiul ap- 
prehenfions, witnefs the cpnfpiracies, thouijh hitherto inef- 
f^e£tual, that have been on fo&t (0 difpuli'jfs her. 

But now, fince the bafe and barbarous murkier of ths 
late emperor yakn^ (in the caflic of Schlujfelbfr^^ j|o which he 
was removed (ince 'her reign) what moil wc mink of the 
(icuation of her mind i Can it be at cafe, or docs fi^c imagine 
that tranquility can dwell v«^icb her upon a throne which (he 
]ias endeavoured to ffcure by fuch hSrrid meafurcs i bhe*lias 
puulHIn^d a manif^fio relative to tiiar unfortunate prince^ 
wherein (he deferibes him from her own pr’rlonal know- 
ledge, and that of fevcral, who in company with her, paid 
him a vifit while alive, as a moft mll’crabtc ohjeit, ftupid, 
fenfelefs, unable to lead, and troubled with a very great im- 
pediment inhisfpecch; that her intention in vilitinfr hijn 
vias to have given him fame comfOrt, by alluring him that 
his life (hould be made eafy ; but cha^ linding him fo poor a 
creature, not only iprenfible her iq^ended kindn»*flcs, but 
even unknowing of thole be bad about him, (h; found it * 
‘ ' N n ^ * •im- 
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ioipoffible to do any thing more for hinif than leave him 
where flie had found him* with pfoper conveniencies ; and 
that from thence an attempt wLi 'made to refeue him by a 
defperate young officer, named Boftl Mirowtix^ grandfon to 
,the firft rebel that joined^ the fdluous Mazeppai but that 
the guardians of his perfon, two officers of the garrifon, fooner 
than deliver him up, agi^ed to put him to death. This ma- 
riifeflo, publifhed to jufiify this execrable deed, is almoft as** 
unaccountable as the deed itfelf. It Teems to have been 
drawn on a fuppofition, that all thofe for whom it is defigned 
^aredeftitute of both common fenfe and common humanity; 
for a very bioderate portion of thefe muft render this decla- 
ration asi pbjefl of horrof. The accounts of Ivnn*^ mental 
diforder are known by many to be falfe, and the flory of his 
deliverer (finceputtodeath) is indeed marvellous: but while the 
^ voieeofnationsdeploresthe fate of the unfortunate and the 
tears of humanity flow at the view of that innocent vifiim, 
(to guilt and fear) expiring under the blows of two execrable 
aflaffins, the defender of this bloody deed dares to make ufb 
of the name of Providence and its adorable decrees, and throws 
a motly ma(k of religior^and politics over a feene of murder. 
The mind that is truly religious mud tremble at this mon« 
ftrous aflbeiatron. 

The czar, Peter the Greats was the legiflator of his do- 
minions ; and though no prince was more abfolute than him- 
felf,jet it is ^certain thak l^c aimed at fetting fome bounds 
to the power of his fucceflurs; and for this reafon be efta- 
blilhcd a fenate, in which it is thpught that he had the go- 
vernment of France in vigv/, and that he meant that this 
(bould refemble the parliament »of Parity which it docs in 
many refpe^s, and in none* more thao this, that '.t, ferves to 
give a fandion, and the form and authority of laws£oa£is that 
fpring from the will of the prince. But ftill the old confti- 
tution prevails, and the true government of Rujfta is, what 
it afWays was, defpotic. * In minorities indeed, and in other 
epnjun^ures, there feems to be an a£lual power attributed 
the fenate, which, to people at a diftance, may reprefenC 
the form of rule in Ruffta as a limited government; but when 
we come to examine it more clofely, we (hall perceive fo 
flri£l a conformity between the will of the prince and the de- 
crees of ibis ailembly, as muft fufliciently convince us, that 
the imperial power is ratht;r ftrengthened than controulcd by 
their proceedings. Aseto the feveral colleges, as they are 
ftited in Rujfiay or as called by^us, board^ to which the va- 
rious branches of the adminiftration are affigned^ though the 
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form is German^ yet the thirig is French \ and Peter the 
Great contrived them afceH^ model of the feveral coun- 
cils in France. The higwhancellor is generally con(i- 
dered as the prime minifter/^and the vice- chancellor as his 
coadjutor. 

It will not be amift tt/obferve’ hpre in concluding this ^ 

article, that the northern parts of RvJJian empire^ Uom/heKu^^ ^ 
■';he frontiers of the Swedijh dominions to ihofc of China and domi^ 
arc guarded in fuch a manner as to be fecure not 
oniy from danger, bnt from apprehenfions ; having on that 
fide a Tea, hitherto impenetrable, and through whi^h, if any ** 
pafTage could be found, it muft turn to the benefit, but can 
never prove of any difadvantdge to* the fubjeds 
which is a point of great confequence, and is a blelfing fcarce 
known to any other country but this. The frontiers of the 
empire towards China are alfo* inacceflible, as confiding of 
defarts impenetrable by armies, but which yield a tolerable 
paflage for caravans ) fo that the RuJJiam may, in a great 
meafure, always reckon on the friendfhip of the Chinefe \ and 
whenever they apply tbemfelves feriouHy thereto, may make 
this friendfhip turn to their advantagn. The Yartarsj inha- 
biting the countries between Rujfta and Perfia^ are no longer 
formidable to the Ruffians $ on the contrary, they all refpeft 
them, and many of them have willingly fubmitted, and be- 
come their vafTals. The Ca/pian fea, and the dominions 
which the Ruffians have on that fidg,«give them a fair opnn- 
ing into Perfia^ which they have already improved fo as 
to gain to themfelves a yery advantageous trade, and 
this by degrees may be^^^tended^pcjhaps as far as the 
Indies. 
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T H E kingdom of Sweden is bounded by the Baltic fca>^ 
the Soundy and theCategaie on the fouth ; by the moun- 
tains of Norway on the welt ; by Danijh or Noru/egian Lotp^ 
land on the north; and by Rujpa on The eaft. The foil, 
where capable of cultivation, is tolerably fruitful ; but, for 
want of induftry, the Swedes hai^e not a compcient fupply of 
corn, therefore import m^ny forts of grain from Livonia. 
Their cattle ate fmali in fize, thtir fliecp bear a coarfc wool, 
fit only for cloathing pcafants; their hoi les -arc of a delicate 
kind: they have plenty of wilif beads, which arc hun:ed fee 
their flefh, as well as their hides and furs : fowl, both wild 
and tame, arc in great plenty and good Tli their kind : their 
lakes arc well Itorcd with variety of fine Hlh : their wooUs 
and foreds overfpread great pa it of the country, and ate fdr 
the mod part tif pines, Jir, beech, birch, alder, juniper, and 
ibmc oak. The air is exceffive cold in winter, the mountains 
being for nine months covered with fnov.. 'J'hey have no 
conuderable manufactures, and yet they have a very great 
trade, and arc very drong in (hipping; the reafon is, the 
prci(|uce of ^eir land, ndtwithdanding its northern fituatioi; 
and barren Toil, is an immenfe treaiurc, and makes up for 
their want of manufadlures : this«produ6t is not only great, 
but inexhaudlble in its lund, and '^Tonfids of filver, copper,' 
iron, timber, flax, hemp, pj^ch, tar, furs, and hides. 

7 'H£ flitter they have peculiar to themi'ei\^e's,' found 

in no other place in all thefe parts of the world, exiCtpc iq 
Nor%vayy and this is the produd of One mine only, at a place* 
called The ore^in the mine lies 145 fathoms deep, 

the working of which has continued near 300 years, and yet, 
«s they relate, is unexhauded. The mine itfelf is very curious, 
and drangers are often carried down to fee it. The revenue 
of it to the crown is according to the degree of its being 
worked. 


Iron and Their mines of iron and copper are very valuable indeed, 
eoppe*’ and are a fund of wealth confiderably greater than the mine 

mhits. of filver. 7'hcy will fu^port Sweden, perhaps, to the end •of 

time ; for, as the quaiftity is inexhaullible, fo the advantage 
of working thefe min^s is ver^^grear. \yithout this, Sweden, 
Which is^ poor^nd barren place, excepting feme few vallies 
Mii flat countries on the fca-coad, wnnid not be able, on any 
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terms, to import fuch grqat;Auar.ticies of. the manufa£tures 
and product of other coui^tjp they now doj but their 
copper and iron fupply themyprith all things, and the balance 
is always very much in tbei^' favour, which is not to be won- 
dered at, as before the caUmitousiivats they were engaged in > 
with the Ruffians^ which drained them both of men and mo- < 
liey, the Swedijh nation was a formhlable power : and they 
tell us, that Sweden only, without including their provinces 
in^Germanyy furnifhed Charles XlT. from the time of his firft 
expedition againfl: tVie king of Denmarky to his death at 
Fredmckfl^ally above 300,000 men for foldiers, and^ 227 ions * 
of gold, either in fpecic, or bUls of exchange made good in 
SwedcHy or bills at Hamhurgy when exchange failjfd from 
Sweden \ and this was always made good in copper or iron. 

If this be true, and that we add to it the dreadful havoclc 
and deftruflion of the mines of copper, and of the iron-works, - 
which the RuJJians made in their fcveral invalions upon them 
the end of chat war, we need not wonder that the Swedes 
have been fince in a low condition, in comparifon to what 
they were, both as to real wealth and trade.. The Ruffians 
carried away 70,000 tons of iron, befidcs copper; and did 
an irreparable damage, by deftroying the copper mines, 
w^ich had coll immenfe fums to bring to perfedlion ; and by 
cutting down the woods, which were the life and fuppore cif 
the iron works. Notwitbflanding all this, and ocher fub- 
fequent ditafteis, we fee the Swedosyhy an application never 
enough to be commended, recovering, and their government 
and gentry contributing to ihc r^air of their mines, and ex- 
citing thtrm vigorau{!,Y«»^ agriculcifre, and even to manu- 
faclurcs. ^ y • 

have two countries diftant from •their native - 
oneT^m wlBch they have dill fome intereft; and thefe 
Finland and Pcmcrania. In Finland they have very few ports 
left, the Rnjjians being pcflblTed of Elfingvas and IViburg. ^ Ax. 

Jboy and fome other finall places rc-n)aining to them, they 
drive a*confiderable trade in deals, which arc very valuable 
in England and Hollandy being of a good durable and un- 
common kind of yellow fir. 'They alfo export the beft mafts 
for fliips oi any place, except Wihurgy in all thofc feas. The 
inland country is famed for good horfes, and the Finlander 
horfe were once eilcemed the beft cavalry in ail Germany. 

Ifl Pomeraniay the Swedes have ftill the port of Stralfandy 
which is a very confiderablc, rich, rfading city, and a good 
port; and the ille Rugen is ^ large, •fruitful, and well cul- 
tivated ifland^ and from hence Sweden itielS in time^ of- 
fc^city, is often fupplied with corn. Pomerania is of note 

for 
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for the bed oak timber and and the Swedes have ch^ 

greateft pait of theirs from 1%-ce, with which they build 
their (hips of war at Carelfaroon^ 

Nai^giz^^ The Swedijt) navigation was my tnconiiderable, till queen 
fion oj th ChrijVim^ at the concluficn of tl^ war in 1664, obtained 
Swedes, from Denmark a freedom for all (hips and mcrcharidTize, be- 
longing to the Swedijh (^bje£ls, in their palTige through the 
Sound ; and eflablifhed in her own dominions that diiFere^e 
of cuilom which ftill fubfifts between ^wedijh and foreign 
^ fhips, and is in the proportion of four, five, fix, the firft be- 
ing called #vhoIe-free, the fecond half- free, and the laft un- 
free: fo that, where aewholq-free Swedijh (liip pays 400 
crowns* a«hal^free one pays 500, and a foreign veflTel 600. 
But great as this advantage was, it had but little eft'e^f, 
till the Englijh of navigation bridled the Hollanders^ and 
* opened the intercourfe between England and Sweden. Since 
that time their commerce has been miich^augmcined, as well 
as ours, that way, and goods are tranfported by both, or cithrr 
party, according tothe various conjunifturcs of afiairs. When 
Sweden has been- engaged in a war, the Englijl) (hips have had 
the whole employ ; buf, in time of peace, the advantage is 
(b great on the Swedijl? fide, .and merchants fo much en- 
couraged, by freedom in culioms, to employ their own (bi>.)s,‘ 
that Englijh bottoms cannot be ufed in that trade, but only 
when Sweden is unprovided with a number of (hips fufficient 
the trcnQ.ortation of their own commodities. ' 

IS' Goths^ the ancient inhabitants of this country, have 

the reputation of fubd.Mng ull the fouthern nations in 
Sw ^ but it is notto^be fuppofea this nation fingly 

® could effect iho'e mighty cor.quefts: th? were, no doubt, 
joined by the Hormansy Dandy Sexonsy Fandalsy ''i ^2 ,othcr 
people, and by many adventurers in Germany and other coun- 
tries through which they pafibd, in hopes ot (haring the plun- 
der i.of the world with them, and pofibiGng warmer cli- 
mates. It appe2(rs that the countries of Scandinaviay which 
ilverc Sweden^ Dcnmarky and Nonvayy were fometimes* under 
the dominion of one prince, and at other times had each of 
them their refpedivc fovereigns. In the year 1523, Sweden 
being fubjed to Denmarky Gufavus Erickjony a Swedijh no- 
bleman, afiembled the miners of Dalccarliay with whom he 


had lived under ground for fome time, and joining other ad- 
vocates of liberty, raifed fuch a force, that he expelled the 
Danes out of this kingdom ; in gratitude for which fervice, 
the Swedes firft defied' him th^ir king, ahd afterwards made' 
the qirown hetedicary in bis family. * 
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. iiuT we need not go higfipr in the Swedijh hiftory than 
Guftavus Adolphus^ who a(cjina«d the throne of Sweden in 
w as a prince of ^ izt abilities, which manifefted 
themfeives Jo clearly in his wtith, that the ftatcs thought fit 
to give him the intire adminiuration of aiFairs foon after his 
acceflTion to the crown, though he'^was then but eighteen. 

^ He found his kingdom the lowed an<^ weaked, as he left it 
<the greated and mod powerful in tha north. He recovered 
the Danes the fortrefles they had taken from the Swedes. 
'\hen turning his arras againd the Rujfians^ he took from 
them great part of Livonta^ Ingermania^ and the zxxyoiHex* 
holnit the poflefiion of which he fecured by a tfi^aty con* 
eluded under the mediation of Gre^^t Britain. The long 
war he maintained againd the Poles proved very advtfhtageous 
to Swedtn^ and procured for her the remaining part of 
Livoniny and the important city of Riga. He next declared 
himfeU the proteclor of the Protedants in Germany againd ' 
the houfe of Aujhia^ the power of which was then formi- 
dable to all Europe^ and which neverthelefs he broke in a Ihort 
Tpace of time, and with a very fmall force, having foon 
made himfelf mader of Stetiny and a great part'^f Pomerania^ 
and defeated the^ imperialids in the glorious battle of Leipfic^ 
on^t^A^ 7th of SeptemheTy 1631. In the battle of Lutzeny on 
t 1 ^^ 6 th of November y 1632, the Swedijh foot having routed 
the imperialids, and feized their cannon, the king thinking 
the horfe did not advance fad enough to the purfuic, put 
himfelf before them in paffing a ftiall river, ottt the btrfer 
fide of which he was found dead, having his arm broke by 
one mufket (hor, and ano^iA^r entering his back, had pafled 
through his body* were great fufpicions of treachery 

in this cafe. Pyf'^^dorf fixes it dxprefly upoA the duke of 
Saxe-Lc^t^urgf}. However it was, the king^s death was 
j9on*'knownj[ which indead of abating, heightened the cou- 
rage of the Swedes into fury, fo that when the imperialids 
were rallied, they again attacked and again defeated the.n, 
which circum dance does the highed honour to the Swedijh,^ 
troops. * Thus fell this great conqueror in the arms of 
victory. 

As he bad extended the dominions, and raifed the re- 
putation of Sweden abroad, fo he likewife adted the part of a 
legiflator at home, and reduced thecondicution of his country 
into order, which he would certainly have improved if he 
haJ lived to return into his own doininions. Sometimes a 
fingle genius changes incirely the condition and ciicumdances 
of a whole nation, as'his iiidced^did the^ Swedesy and 'that of 
Peter the Great thQ Rujfutns. In virtue of his regulations, die 
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crown, which was before intai^ only on the mate Iihet 
defccnded to his daughter ChriMifa^ a child of fix years old; 
which minority, though it fer ^^*d to threaten ruin» proiVKl 
in reality the great fecurity or. Sweden ; for the king of Den^ 
mark and the elector of Bram&nburg remained firm to the 
^ engagements into which diey had^entered with Guftavus^ and 
the reft of the allies b^ame lefs apprehenfive of the power . 
of that crown, than they had been in the life-time of that > 
king. ^ ^ . 

The chancellor Axel Oxenjltern^ to whom the whole mjt 
• nagement' of affairs in Germany was committed, made fo right 
an ufeof fhefe favourable circumflance*;, and rhanaged all things 
fo wifjly and fo well, that ate the clofe of the war, which 
lafted f(^ral years, the Swedes were pofiefled of lOO fortified 
places, and' had an army on foot of upvi'ards of 100,000 
men, which enabled them fo e^edlually to maintain their pre- 
^teufions, that on the conclufion of the peace of Munjler^ they 
had the country of Pemerania^ with the duchies of Bremen 
and Verdtny the city of Wifmary a vote in the diets of the eva- 
pire and circle of Lozver Saxony ; together with a million of^ 
crowns in ready money^ as a fatisfadVion for their fervices. 

As the war was glorious to the arms, fo. the peace was 
no Icfs honourable to the councils of Sweden ; and the 
queen Chrijlina was elieemed and courted by all the 
of Europe. She had a great deal of learning, and a very ex- 
tenlivc capacity ; but thefe great qualities, there was a 
mixture ofmany defcdls. ^ Her fubjeifts would willingly have 
fecn her married to her coufin prince Charles Gujlavus \ to 
which, however, neithe|'^ ILe n ^that prince were inclined, 
and therefore (he very wifely chofe iJ '^intent all parties, by 
refigning to hKn the croa^i, which* (he an aflembly 
of the ft'at^s, held zX 'Upfal in May^ 1654, rcfef^Ujj-'wily a 
penfion to herfelf for the fupport of her dignity ; and havin2;^ 
embraced the Roman Catholic religion, (he retired to Rome^ 
wifere (he lived with ^eat magnificence to the time of her 
/Icceafe, which happened April 9, 1689. 

CHARLES Gujlavusy or Charles X. of Sweden^ who af- 
cended the throne by the abdication of queen Chrijlina^ was 
fonof yohnCafmiry prince palatine of the Rhine^,zn^ Ca-^ 
tharine of Sweden^ daughter of Charles IX. and After to Guf- 
tavus Adolphus. He conquered the greater part of Poland in 
three months time, to revenge the affront done him in pro- 
teftir^ againft his adnyilion to the crown ; but the powerful 
confederacy of the emperor, Rujfia^ Holland^ and Denmark 
againft him, obliged tiim to rfilinquiOi fits conquefts on that 
lidi : he humbled Denmark^ and his courage and virtues en- 
6 ‘»Med 
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ttbled hiiir tomake lb great a %ure, as not only to maintain 
the credit which j^the crown'^r ^widitt had* acquired, but to 
higher than it hyl rtfen under his glorious pre-> 
decellbr, the famous GuJlavnt^Adolphm ; but then it was built 
on the foundation he had laid. A fever cut (hort his daya 
pn the thirteenth of Fehrmry^ i66d, whilft he was ftill en- 
gaged in a war againft fome of she greateft powers in 
Europe, 

\ CHARLES XI. his fon and fuccclTor, was but five years 
6 M when he died. Things were kept in good order during 
his miilority, the treaty ofOliva being then concluded, where- 
by the king of Poland renounced his claim to tbe' erown of 
Sweden^ and the republic all her rights to Livonia i ri peace 
alfo was made at the fame time with Denmark. This prince 
inquired after and corre£ied all abufes that had crept into the 
civil government, whilft former kings of Sweden^ trufling all 
things to their minifters, minded nothing but war ; and looked * 
particularly into law.^fuits, fitting himfelf in thefupreme court* 
and difpatching thercMnore caiifes in feven years than before 
'bad been decided in twenty. By this means he gained the 
love of hts fubjedls to fuch a degree^ tliat the ftates of the 
kingd 52 l?i. at his requeft, to cake away a great pare 

toe power which till then the fenate had enjoyed ; and 
' afterwards fuch farther alterations in the government* 
as rendered the king as abfolute as any monarch in Euro^m 
But fuch was bis condudt, that jhe people being^ fatisned 
whatever grants or conceflions they made were all Tor their 
own fervice, they thought tljyey could never do too much for 
him ; and indeed his rei^. is tY {6 ^rongeft proof, that the 
fureft way for a prii]|p. ib make his will the law, is to govern 
by law. Tjjjg.,. a ftcady and*^ prudent manacrement, he 
fuppo^WJ tii^ own power at home, and maintained the credit 
of tne crown of Sweden abroad to the time of his deceafe, 
which happened on the fifth of Aprily 1697, forty-two. 

Hia only furviving fon and mccefibr, Charles Xfl. 
declared major by the ftates before he reached fixteen, not- 
withftanding the adminiftration of the government was ap- 
pointed to be continued in the hands of the dowager of 
Charles X. aflifted by five fenators till her grandfon came to 
the age of eighteen. The general peace of Ryfwick was con- 
cluded under his mediation in half a year after the declared 
te!;pi of his majority. His neighbour. , however, taking ad- 
vantage of hts youth, formed a confederacy for attacking hint 
on all fidci, and this without^ the lead provocation. The 
Confederates were Frederick IV. king of Denmark^ Augujlus II. 
king of Polandy and the czar Peter the Greaty all cftee&cd 

as 



fls wHe priitces as any .of their rtiines ; but Influenced in t 
by their a^ition^ and the prx>fj^£t they had of dividing 
mongft themfelves the acquifiti^^ of Sweden. 

J enetrated this fcheme, landed army in Zealand^ and bi 
eged Copenhagen^ reducing in a very fliort time the kin 
^ of Denmark low,, thatrhe was con drained to make peace 
and delert the confeder^y by a treaty figned at Travendah 
Auguji%^ 1700. The very fame year he relieved Narva 
that was befieged by the czar, and obtained on the aoth^Cb 
November the moft compleat vidtory ^ith the greateft iiu/ 
Quality of forces that is recorded in modern hiftory. /n^ 
turned hivvidoriousarms next againil the Poles^ forced -them 
to deppfe king Aiigujlui^ andl make choice of a new king, 
which thty did the 5ch of May^ r 704, in the pbrfori of 
nijlaus Lefzinjki^ palatine of Pojhania. He puflied his re* 
fentment ftill farther, by follo^wing Augujius into his heredi-» 

' tary dominions of Saxony^ where he exhaufted the country by 
excefiive contributions, and impofed very hard conditions on 
that monarch himfelf, by the famous treaty which was con- 
cluded at Altranjiadt^ a village within two miles of Leipjiek^ 
XVc may truly^ffirm the year 1708 was that in which the 
glory of Sweden rofc to*its utmoft height. Chfftkg bad then 
the balance of Europe in his hands, and might have 
feribed terms to all its poweis, from the critical fituatic^*^^ 
his own affairs and" theirs ; but his boundlefs ambition 
him very foon into a di^erent condition. Defirous of com* 
plellifi^ his'^lan, towards %rhich there wanted but one ftroke, 
be marched through the Ukraine into Ruffia^ refolved to drive 
the czar out of his territoriC, as'^.'e had forced the Dane to 
fave bis capital by a peace, and to depofe a king 

who was bis eUemy. Tifls produced tnV battle of 

Puliowat vfhich coft Swedes 30,000 men, an^ iL. ^^d^the 
king to take (belter in Turky with a handful of people, 
fatal engagement happened on the 27th of June^ 1709, and 
made an open for his anemtes to execute the projeds they 
had formed ten years before, an opportunity which none of 
%em let flip. l"he king of Denmark once more declared war, 
and made a defeent upon Schonen ; the king of Poland en- 
tered again into pofieffion of his dominions; the Ruffians re* 
poflefTed themfelves of the moft valuable part of the Swedijh 
territories on the Baltic ; and though at firft the confederates, 
kept fome meafures in ^^rmany^ yet at laft they attacked and 
divided the Swedijh tejjitories there: the Pruffians got tfle 
better part of Pomerania^ and Bremen and VerJun falling into 
the hands of the Danfs^ they difpofed of *tbem to the eledior 
of Uanover. * 
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Hi$ Bmdijh inaje% returned into his dominions in No^ 
vmbir 17149 and very fooR hxade his enemies fenfible of his 
He found his teRfUories exbaufted, his own and 
' his predeceiVors conquefts loil, and (carce any friend or ally 
left i yet he maintained his abfolute power over his own fub- . 

JeAs, and profecuted the war witfa inflexible refolution. He^ 
perfifled in his former notions of defiroying or depofing ^very 
prince with whom he was difpleaicd. He meditated a def- 
Sc|^it upon Zealand^ with a view once more to bcfiegc Copen^ 
in which hc^failed ; he engaged jn fomc deflgns for 
oi^rbing the peace of Great Britain^ which were difeon-# 
cerm ; h^is lad attempt was an invalion upon Norway^ where 
he was (hot before Frcderickjhal^ on the ift of December^ 

171S9 dying as he lived, ill treated, but unconqueftf^f. 

Upon his demife the dates of Sweden declared his younger 
fider the princefs Ulrica Eleanora queen, and her huiband^ 
the hereditary prince of HeJe CaJft-l,^ generaliflimo ; for the 
war dill continued^ In 1720 that prince, having embraced 
Lutheran religion, was raifed to the throne of Sweden^ 

•and foon after peace was made with all the powers with 
whom Sweden To long contended. By thefe treaties the 
Swed^QMSf^mf^^ part of Pomerania the town of JVifmari 
tv%<"^he king of Prujfia kept the jehy of Stetin\ the duchies 
r^i^remen and Verden were left to ^Uanover^ and the czar kept 
id general all his conqiieds. 

In confcquence of thefc fteps, th^face of affairs of Sweden 
has been intirely changed, and fPom being one^of ^rB"*rood 
abfolute, it became the mod limited crown in Europe^ the of 
fenate having recovered thel? ancient privileges, and the Swedeui 
dates having rerum.f»iV-and even extended their powers; fo 


that the kincr.5't'*.C''"do nothing of confequeni^ without their 
The prefent conditution of thc*governmenc 
zT^nlids of tour edates with the king at their head : i . The 
nobility and gentry. 2. The clergy. 3. The burgefles, 
and 4* The peafanrs. With the n^iiity and reprefentaitivcs 
of the gentry, the colonels, licutcnant-colonels, majors, aijd 
captains of c^ery regiment fit and vote. The clergy elect 
one from every rural deanery, confiding each of ten paridics, 
which, with the bifliops and fuperintendants amounting tn 
about 200, reprefent that body. The magidrates and council 
of every corporation ele£t the burghers to reprefent them, of 
^hich there are four for Stockholm^ mnd two for every town, 
amounting to about 150. The pea^nts chufe one of their 
own number, and not a genUeman, to reprefent them out 
of every didrift, amounting m about ^50. All thefe gene- 
rally meet ztotockholmy and, after the ftate^f aftairs haAeen 
^'f.SoD. Hist. Vol. XLiil. O o r«- 
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reprefcnted to them from the throne^ they fei^rate end iii in 
four feveral chambers or houfes^ 4n each whereof the votes 
of the majority conclude the re^; but every ch^ ~ 
negative in the paffirig any law. The fenate, wimout wbom"* 
the king can determine nothing* are reduced to fourteen, and 
^are eleded in the following manner; twenty-four of the no* ' 
bility or upper houfe, tg^eive of the clergy, and twelve. bur«J 
gellis, chufe three perfons, on a vacancy, and prefent them 
to the king, who appoints one of them to fupply the vacan^yij 
but two of a family cannot be of the •fenate at the faiM 
• lime, and the peafancs have no vote in the election of ay(& 
nator. When the king is abfent or Tick, the executive pdwer 
is lodgjd in the fenate, «nd the king has no more than the 
calling wite when prefent; but they are accountable to the 
diet for their aJminillracion. Every one of the fuperior 
courts of jullice has a fenator fgr its prefident ; and there are 
^uncils or boards eflabhlhed to manage the public revenues, 
as a war-oiHce, commilTioners of the adnsiralty, others for the 
mines, for commerce, and every other branch of bufindfsi^ 
Law-fuits concerning the titles of eilates are but of fhort 
continuance, all*fales and alienations of lands being regiftered, 
as well as the incumbrant:e$ on them. Peoplmaiulk^tcd to 
plead their own caufes if they think fit ; and in fo litt 
putation is the proleflion of the law io Sweden^ that no 
tleman will undertaxe it. Criminals for fmall thefts are cdTT- 


demned to labour in the public works, fortifications, buildings, 
and^lflgR^d^s; and, whatsis peculiar to this country, they 
have courts of honour eicAed, where if any gentleman has 
received an affront, he ipajPhav^feusfaflion awarded him. 
There has been no inftance of the pulMb^nt of popilh pricfls 
here by caflratimi, fince it {[ftfled into a 

The priRce oi HeJJe^ who we have feen, wasigitftN ^he 
throne of Sweden^ was not able to defend the kingoom aganHb 
the Ruffians^ who in 1741 invaded Sweden^ plundered the 
country, and deftroyedf as before mentioned, their copper 
and iron-works. There were feme hopes that things would 
have gone better for Sweden after the great revolution m Ruf- 
Jia^ which placed the emprefs Elizabeth upon the throne; but 
after various negociations, the war broke out again with 
greater heat than ever ; and the Swedes^ who had fo often 
jn former times beat the Ruffians^ were now beaten by them 
over and over, the heft fart of their army made prifoney, 
and gil (he country of ^nlandlo^^ which reduced them to 
the hard neceffity of making ^ace upon the beft terms they 
could obtain. • W • 

Ik 
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Im the beginning of this Hrar^ Xihrica BUenera the queen 
of Swfden dying without iflue, the Swidef eleSed the duke 
.Kt* Gottorpj ion of the elder filler of Charlts XII. to 

fucceed to that crown after the death of the late king $ but 
^ the duke rendering himfelf incapable of the crown of Swe^ , 
defij by accepting the reverfion of^the Rujpan empire, the 
Swtdei made choice of Adolphus Fndirick^ the duke of Hol^ 

Jlein Eutin^ bilhop of Lubeck^ who it now upon the throne. 

uThe Swedes in fupport of their allies in the late war 
inaae a very indifferent figure; but this may be attributed to 
a ^ifion among themfelves, the court being fecretlv attached * 
to tne king of trujfta^ to whofe third filler Louifa Vlrka^ the 
king of Sweden is married. • * ^ • 

The Swedes arc a race of men as hardy, patient/ and ro- CharaQtt 
bull, as any in Europe % and preferve in full vigour their abi- the 
lities both in body and mind te a very advanced age* They Swedcs4 
have been always very juftly efteemed a martial people, antf 
though their force n much reduced, yet the troops they have 
are as good as ever. They profefs the Lutheran doflrine, 
which is not only the faith by law ellablilbed, but the only 
one tolerated among them. The nobility, gentry, and better 
fort nCiftcple{'have all a tindlure of learning, and very few 
hi^e more; they have always been efteemed loyal to their 
-^rlne^s, and have geneially Ihewn themfelyes hearty friends to 
lilierty, though they have been fometimes miftaken about it, 
and yet have perfifted obftinately |p»their miftai|e s. As to 
the vices of the Swedes^ they arc at leaft as confplcuous as 
their virtues ; they have a ^leMfs in their tempers, equally 
fatal to them in the purfui*^f poiiticy or learning ; they have 
a great proportion o^’l^ATiity, whicl^ difplays itfelf particularly 
in furniture '*'‘i’v^uipage ; for as to thofe expAicqi that make 
no^^ '/4V, thgfe people are by nature little addi&ed to them. 

Slit the vice moll gredominant among them is envy, diredled 
more efpecially againft ftrangers, who if they thrive in trade, 
at court, or in the army, fill the people with an unaccot/ht-^ 
able malice and difpleaUire. And the fame bad turn they ara 
apt to take, even againft their own countrymen, more efpecially 
if they fpring from a low beginning, or rife at too quick a 
rate. They are not much inclined to manufaflures, nor have 
they any true genius for trade^ thouglYthey have good ftiipa 
and fitiltul feamcn* 
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CHAP. XII. 

OJ^ Denmark. 

Diid/Irji, kin^^Iom ^{•Dfmnarky one of the mod ancient 

houhJu- * ,1. Eurihe^ is divitied into two parts by the Baltk Sea^ 

riesl ex- T-aioely, the p?nu,.*uh- snncjtcd to the continent of Gey>nSiyi 
Unt .-,'‘//Vand the iilnnds. The termer, vrVich eSntains the duchw^f 
kin^dom^f Holjhm^ South- Jutland^ or Skfivtc^ and North-yutlan^ ia 
Denmark. bounded on the weft and north by the German ocean ; on 
thecaft^,by that part of the* feu called Categate^ and the 
Middle- fort -Sound*, and, on the fouth, by the river Elbe^ 
Its greareft length, from fouth to north, is about 224 miles ;; 
but its breadth, not including* the iflands, is not above 74 
\iiles \ and, in fome places, much narrower. The iflands, 
which make up the other part of this kiRgdom, are Zeeland, 
Funen, Langeland, Laland, Faffter, and (bme others of lelK 
note. 

I'he air, tlfcugh vosy cold in* Denmark, is not fo fliarp' 
as in feme places of Germany, though Htuatefl fRUSK Tipre 
//W, trade, *hc fouth ; the vapours of the fca (urrounding it, meltii^ 
fialsfrati- anti diflolving the sgitrous particles, carried by the wind»Mfln 
cn, £'C. northern countries, before they arrive here. The foil, iho^ 
in barren afidr mountainous, has good paftures, 

which feed vaft herds of kinc, and an excellent race of 
horfes; but the country in(,genor^l produces but little corn. 
It has no jivers navigable* for vefler-^^^any confiderable bur- 
then. There are lakes, ^rhich afford''* good quantity of 
fifli ; and ijic torefts arc abundantly ftockc 3 *^>mt* :!a^ifon of 
all forts, and wild-fbwl in great plenty. Its tommSBRK^s^ 
for exportation are very few ; cattle is theachief, which they 
fell to the Netherlands I but as for manufadtures, they have 
fo tew as not to deferve notice. 

« COPENHAGEN, in the ifland of J^eeland, is the capital' 
of the kingdom, and is fo called from its fafe and commo- 
dious harbour, the name fignifying *• The Merchanfs port 
and, indeed, itmayjufliybe reckoned, in all refpcdls, one 
of the beft in the whole world. The chief trade of Dm- 
vimk is carried on here, though there is fome at Eljineur. 
lJut the trade of eiiher of thefe chics is fmall, in compafi- 
fon of that on the refi of the Baltic, Goods which fell beft 
in Deurnarky are fait,, chiefly 'hat of S^rdn and Portugal, ra- 
ihe^ than of France ; but the wines and braihlies of France 
are (be moft eftcemed. Great quantities of paper are alfo 
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imported } gold and filyer . ftuifi ; filk and woollen 
chiefly thofe of HoUand ; with fpiceries and drugs. Tal- 
ipw^ J(;.eaip, cod» flock- (Uh9 wheat and rye^ are the chief 
commodities they export froon Zeeland* 

This country enjoys the Angular advantage of a fca coafl 
' for the encouragement of navigatioa, and their king by that 
means has a tolerable good fleet ; ypt . they have only the 
port of Copenhagen that is confiderablc ; and fome have af- 
fer^ed, that they fcarce ever loaded one (hip with their own 
produAions and mapufa£kures, to any part of the world. 
Atorefent, indeed, in imitation of many other powers of < 
£u?-}pe9 they (eem to give more than ordinary attention to 
the affairs of commerce and navigation, as well in the,£<j/?« 

//idles as in Europe ; and their merchants bemn to Iftcreafe, 
not only at Cope/thagen^ but at Aliena^ near Ha/nburgy who, 
indeed, are nor, properly fpe^jclng, to be called merchants 
pf Denmark^ though many of them are .Danes* They ar^ 
admirably fitjuated f^ the flfheries, great and fmall ; that is, 
fif>r'thc herring- fifhery, and for the North-Sca cod-fifiiing, 
which is on their own .cogfl } and for the whale HOicry in 
Greenland ; but they do not feem to exert theiinrclvcs in any 
but theji^^lea^fhery, and tb^t to noT great degree } as, on 
the.^6ntrary, they buy their herrings, train-oil, atid wUalc- 
uene of the Dutch } fo indolent have the^ been till lately, 
an <3 fo' averfe to trade, that, though the bw harponiers, and 
thebeft fleerfmen, and moft fkillcd«in the whale- 
are found among the fubjedls of irit king of ct 

they generally go to Greenland in the fervice of the Duu/y 
the Bremer Sy or the Hambu^hers!^ 

By the means ofiiVv/w^ry, now Tubjefl to ihc crown of 
Denmark^ ibev fv;#piy Great- BrittHnj Holla/iJPy I'ranccy and 
great a quantity of fir-timber, ?eals, &c. 
that they load thereby upwards of 2000 fliips a y-jr, and 
return feven' eighths, at leaft, of the value in ready murif’y. 

And fome have complained in England of this timber tx-Me 
being very detrimental to us } becaufe we fliould rather cn-, 
courage our own navigation, by building large bulky fliip*:, 
fuch as are ufed by the Danes and S^'edesy in order to import 
our own timber from New-Evglandy Nova-Scotiay and New- 
foundland* 

In the hiftory of thefe northern countries, mention being 
frcguently m?de of the Baltic^ we dhall here, with fome 
propriety, give an account of it, and tl^ origin and nature of paid 
the toll paid at the Sound. at the 

The Baltic U an inland, ox^Mediterfanean-Seay fo called Sound, 
from an aauent*//rgA JDx/rA word, Belty figflifying a ftrUt, 
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cr narrow fpace ; fo that the SaUic*Sga is no more than the 
Belt- Sea^ or Narftn/o-Sia. The opening of this fea into the 
ocean is called by the Dutch and us, the North-Seat nr the, 
farther and inmoft parts arc called the Eaft-Seat. The part 
S called the North Sea^ being the entrance of the Baltic^ lies 
between the Skaw^ •or ScBgh^ on the fouth, and the Naze of 
Nonvay on the north. About 200 miles from the Nazetzft^ 
and in the middle of the channel of this North Sea^ ftand 
the iflands of Denmark^ ten in number, and in a kind sof 
duller, as if they were thruft together by the ftream in the 
• very entrance of the Baltic Sea, They block up indeed /the 
paflages, to as to leave no way into or out of the Baltic‘S but 
through (pme of the cha*nnels 1>etween them ; the principal 
of whicfi is called the SounJ^ palling between the- ifland of 
Zeeland and the country of Schonen in Sweden. 

The lofs of Schonen^ though confiderable to the Danes^ 
regard to the largenefs and frultfulnefs of the province, 
was yet more fo, in rerpefi to the donvinion of this great 
palTage. For, though the Danesj by the treaty of peacey 
have exprefly retained their title to it, and receive toll fronr* 
all (hips that pflfs, except thofp of the Swedes ^ yet they do 
not efteem the fecurity of that title fo firm as t h e y ■a ri d wilh ; 
for, not being mafiers of the land on both fides, they ihay 
have the right, bu^ not the power, to alTert it upon occafioa; 
and Teem only to enjoy it according to their good behaviour ; 
thej^jQimigpr neighboufs^ the Swedes^ being able to make 
life of the firft opportunity given them to their prejudice. 

As to the original and^atwe of this toll, it is faid to 
have been, at firfl, laidgby the ^nfent of the traders into 
the Baltic^ who were will iijg to alio w'U*' mall matter for each 
ilfip that towards maintaining certain 

places of that eoaft, for the better direflion of 
nights. Hereupon this paflage of the Sound became the moil 
iifcd ; that other of the Great^Belt being in a little time 
quTte ncglcficd, as well becaufe of the great conveniency of 
ehofe lights to (hips palling in and out of the Eajl-Seat as 
becaufe of an agreement made, that no (hip ihould pafs the 
other U*ay, that all might pay their (hares ; it being unrea* 
fonable, that fuch (hips fliould have the advantage of rhofe 
lights in dark or (lor my winter nights, who avoided paying 
cowards miintaining thofe fires, by palling another way in 
good weather. • c 

Besides, if this ifianncr of avoiding Che payment had 
leen allowed, the revenue jirould hav^ been fo infignifi- 
rant, confideric^g the fmall fum each (hip wa^ tp pay, that 
fhi^ighti could not have betpn maintained by it \ and the 
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Dams were not wilti^ to be at the cbarget folely for the 
ufe of their own trading lhips>j becaufe th^.were mafters of 
fo few as made it not worthr their while ; the Lubeckers^ 
DantziekirSf and merchants of other haofe-townsi being 
the greateft traders at that time in the northern parts of £u- 
ropiy by which they arrived to a great height of power and 
riches; but there being no fixed n^e or treaty to begqe 
verned by, with regard to the different bulk of the (hips be- 
longing to fo many different nations, the Danes began, in 
procefs of time, to grow arbitrary, and exa£led fmaller or 
greater Turns, according to the ftrength or weaknefs of thofe 
they nad to deal with, or according to their friendfhip or 
difcontent with thofe princes o» ftate^ to whom the ^veral 
(hips belonged: therefore, the emperor Charles W\*xo af- 
certain this toll, concluded a treaty with the king of Dcn^ 
snark^ which was figned at Spir^ upon the Rhine^ and was in 
bbhalf of his fubjeSs of the Netherlands^ who . had a grca^ 
traffic ill the Baltic^ and agreed, that, as a toll-cufiom in ^ 
the Sounds every (hip of 200 tons, and under, (hould pay 
4 wo-rbfe- nobles at its entrance into, or return from the Bal~ 
fU; and every (hip above 200 tons, three rqfe>noblcs. A 
rofe-noble^i*^ worth about 18 s. flerling. 

Tins agreement remained in force till fuch time as the 
United Provinces (hook off* the Spanijh yo^ ; and then the 
Danes^ taking an advantage of thofe war^f raKed their toll 
to an extravagant rate, the troublefoqse times not affording 
the Dutch leifufc to redrefs fuch a nfifchief. HowWl^Wbut 
the year 1600, they joined iheihfelves with the city of Lubec^ 
in oppofition to fuch an exifl^vag^it |oll as was taken from 
both of them; and thenceforth the Dutch paid more or 
lefs, as fortune* {j^a^tavourable dr aBvcric to tbtin ; but gcnc- 
raU^’Hv'ie. 1647, the firft treaty was mad? between 
Denmark and the United‘Prcvihccs,‘as fovereigns for this toll.; 
and they were obliged to pay a certain fum for each (hip. This 
was to continue forty years ; after whidh, if in the mean time 
no new treaty were made, that of Spire was to be in force, ^ 
This treaty of 1647, expired in 1687, and the Danes agreed to 
make ail interim treaty, till fuch ^time as the many diffe- 
rences between them aftd the Hottandersy in this and other 
matters, could be adjuffed at leifure, and concluded by a 
more lafting and folemn one. This interim-treaty, which 
W4S but four years, expired in 1691 ;sfo that no new treaty 
biting made and compleated during that term, the ancient 
treaty of S^rrr remains in forc^ and no other. 

* The treatigs of the EngliJB with iPenmrak arc grounr cJ 
pn (hofe between the DuUb and that kingdoih, ap J b iveae* 
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fer^ficc to theiD) with a covenant^ that ive fhall be tre^tjQ^ 
as a nation in th^ flri£teft friendlbip witb the Danes. The 
French have an advantage over\other nations in pafSng the 
Sounds that their goods are not inrpeded ; nor need they^' 
ii^ they will, pay the cuftoms till three months after, on the 
matter’s declaration and bill of lading. 

JFrom this (hort'hittjry, it appears bow flightly grounded 
the king of Denmark'% title is to this right ; which, from 
an eafy contribution the merchants chofe to pay for their oyn 
cooveniency, and whereof the king o£ Denmark was only 
crcafurcr or truftee, to fee it fairly laid out for the common 
ufe, is gr^wn to be a heavy impofition upon trade, as/vell 
as a kind of fervile acknowledgment of his fovereignty of 
thofe {ecs \ and is purely owing to his taking an advantage 
of the difficulties of the Hollanders during their wars witb 
Spain^ and the connivance of king James I. in prejudice of 
EngUjh^ he favouring the Danes upon account of h ^ 
marriage to a daughter ot that crown ; ^nd upon thefe two 
examples, all the lefl'er ttates were forced to fubmit. 

Nor is it conceivable how it could be oiherwifc brought 
about, fince it^ls very well known, (hat the paflage of the 
Sound is not the only dhe into the Baltic^ there t^ing two 
others, called the Greater and the LeJJer-Bek: the former i$ 
fo coiismodious and large, that, during the wars between 
the Danes and th^ Swedes^ the whole Dutch fleet chofe to 
pafs through it, and continued in it tor four or five months 
♦^and the DanJfh ftrength at fca never appeared 
yet fo formidable, as to obiigc*ihc Englifn and Dutch to chufe 
which paffage it plcafed. Kefiday the breadth of the Sounds 
in the narrowcll part, is%ur En^ijh roilcs over, and every 
wheic of a fuflicient depth^i fo that ibcNw^ij DenmarE^ 
cattles rouRl not command the channel, when fie 
of bnih lides, much Icfs now he has but one. 'it is plain, 
therefore, this pretended fovereignty is very precarious, being 
paitfly founded upon a breach of truft, as well as on the carc- 
Icfsncfs of feme princes concerned in it, to the great injury 
of trade. 

T|Jis toll affords the king yearly a confidcrable profit, tho* 
much lefs than formerly. About the year 1640, it produced 
240,000 rixdollars per annum , but, fince 1645, it has not 
yielded above 80,000 s and, in 1691, it did not extend to 
ftOdl 70,000. « 

BS/lorv The firft inhabitsmts of Scandinavia^ comprehending 
knd^njit- Norway^ and Sweden^ defeended from the Scythians^ 

.tuthn if had no fixed habitations. fVhen the/ firft fettled in towns 
Scnmsukjs uncertain, The Cimbri^ a German nation,* next polleffed 
= ■ > •• Acg; 



themfelves of Jutland^ which from thenco obraineJ th^ name 
of the Cimbrian Cherfonefe. Xbe Tgutones^ another tribe of 
Gfirmansy reduced Zeeland^ tunen^ and the refl of the DajtiJh 
iflands. The Jutes and fucceeded the Cimbri in the 

Cherfonefe^ and fiom the //ifrrr this peninfula obtained the . 
name of Jutland. In the iourth qrntur^, we find the inha- 
bi*ants of thefe countries, and the ^north weft of Germany^ 
called SaxsnSi a people very terrible to the Reman provinces 
0^ Gaul and Britain. They invaded and plunde. ed the fea- 
coafts, and obliged ^he Romans to ftation theii forces on thefe 
coafts, which were commanded by an officer ftiled, Comes • 
litoiis Saxonid\ but the Sapeons were not able to fix themfelves 
in Britain till the decline of 4 ^he Rmnan empire ; when Vor* 
tigern^ king of South- Britain^ invited them over *sibout the 
year 450, to defend his country againft the Pills and Scots. 
After they had repulfed thofe northern invaders^ they quar- 
relled with the Britons who called them in, and at len^ 
made themfelves iq|.ire mafters of South Britain. . 

.. SAXONTy of which Denmark was then deemed a parf, 

. was at that time divided among fcveral petty fovereigns and 
ftates, who weie all united under GeJiriuSy^i\\t\T ftril king, 
about tbs. year 797. The Danes atid Normansj or Norwe^ 
giansy invaded and harrailed the coafts of Gaul and Britain 
jn the eighth century, and continued th^ incurfionavtiil the 
year 1012 ; when Swaiuy king of Denimvky made an iiitire 
conqueft of England^ and left it to^iis Ton Canutcy who was 
king of Englandy Denmarky Nohuayy and Su.%a^y’\^\ the 
year 1020. Danes ?^n^"^Nor mans alfo invaded Franccy 

entered the rivers Seine ap/i Lo?re in their boats, burnt and 
plundered the country to the gatei of Paris^ about the fame 
lime they h;vJ reduced England \ and the jPrrwA vyere, at 
ob^ged to yield up Normandy and Brittany to RoUoy 
che Norman general, to preferve the reft of the kingdom. 

The kingdoms of Denmarky Swedetiy and Norway^ were 
after this governed by diftindt foverclgns ; but Denmarkmend 
Norway became united again by the marriage of Aquin king 
of Norway with Margarety daughter and heirefs of IValdemar 
king ot Denmark in 1376. Margaret II. queen of Denmark 
and Norway.^ fubdued Sweden about the year 1 390, and Swe^ 
den was fubjedl to Denmark till Gvjlavus Ertekfon refeued 
his country from their dominion in 1525. Chrijiiern II. was 
then upon the throne of Denmarki^\r\xx, having drawn upon 
iimfelf the contempt and hatred of th^ DaneSy as well as of che 
Swedesy on account of his fuffering himfelf to be governed 
by his concybine, he was at length obpofed, his uncle Ft^e* 
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deritt duke of Helfian^ being eleded and advanced to the 
throne of Denmarhin hisftead. i 
This prince, by confirming tire great privileges of the no- 
bility and clei^, fnaintaine4 himfelf in pofleffion of the king- 
dom to the time of his death, which happened after a reign 
of ten years, and left.the clown to his fon Chrijliirn III. in 
whofe time the Reformation took place, and the Lutheran 
religion was eftablifiied by law in this country. Frederic 11 . 
fucceeded his father in 1558, and was engaged in a long war 
with Sweden^ which ended however in c 570, by a peace 
concluded under the mediation of the emperor and the kii^s 
of France aVid Poland \ he died in 1^88, when his fon Chnf- 
tiern IV, afcended the throne.* This monarch governed 
much longjer than any of his prcdeceflbrs, and in times full 
of calamity and trouble. Frederic lil. his rucceflbr, was en- 
gaged by the Dutch to break with the Swedes in 1657, which 
hs^ likexo have proved fatal to him ; for Charles idnflafuus of 
ojr laid fiege to Copenhagen^ and, had it not been for 

the powerful interpofition of the Dutchy would, very proba-*% 
bly, have taken the city, which he reduced to great extre- 
micies. At thi» jundlurf , however, it was, that the king, 
who, notwitbftanding bis misfortunes, was certainly-as -wife 
and brave a prince as any of his time, found means to change 
the conf^itution of ^enniark^ and, from one of the moil 
limited and precariou^, made it the moft abfolute fovereignty 
in E urope. According to^heir old form of government, the 
wholc^povW 5 f*of the nation was lodged in the gentry or no- 
bility, for between thefe there^v^as in thofe times no diftinc- 
tion. Every gentleman was^ a kiM of prince in his own 
rftate, and the farmers ana«countrymen were very little bet- 
ter than Haves. • They fent* however, their seprefentatives 
to the general diet, where th'7 had feafee any thing 
do than to give their confent to taxes, by which they were 
opprefled to fuch a degree, that they might be juffly efteemed 
the moft wretched peopl^upon. earth. The nobility formed 
body in the ftates of the kingdom; and without 
their advice, the king could do nothing of importtinee fo, 
that in time of peace, he was very little better than prdidenc 
of the council, and in time of war no more than generdl 'of 
the army. The fuccefiion of the crown too was very preca- 
lious \ for, though the fon fucceeded the father, yet it wa$ 
by the confent of the nobility ; fo that the monarchy was„ 
firitftly fpeaking, eledlivo^ though in appearance hereditary. 
It is not at all wonder^! that | king (hpuld be extremely 
uneafy in fuch circumfiances, or that he Ihould dgfire to fix 
' bimfittfand his family in an eafier fituatioii; but it is truly 
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amazingy that, after lofing a part of his domtntons, and un> 
der circumftances of the greateft diftrcfs, a king ihould be 
aible to do this without any fdreign force, without bloodflied, 
and in lefs than a week's time ; which, however, was what 
this prince proje£ied, and happily atchieved by the interpo- / 
fitton of the commons, whofe condition .could not be worfe 
under the government of a (ingle parfon, than under fuch a 
variety of tyrants. The king governed after this with great 
wifdom and prudence ten years, and died univerfally beloved 
by his fubje6ts, who 4 e afFedions be gained by many ads of 
liberality, and by caking care that juftice (hould be duly and * 
fpeedily adminiftered. 

His fon ChriJlUrn V, fucceeded ift 1670, and havjng put 
his affairs into very good order, and made feveral* powerful 
alliances, he refolved to lay hold of this opportunity to reco* 
ver part of what his predeceflbrs had loft to the Swedes ; but, 
that he might be in a better condition to do this, he vefoli^ 
to make himfelf mefter, iirft, of the perfon of the^*.ditfek^^ 
Hoi/ieiriy in which he fucceeded, but with very little advan- 
• cage to his reputation ; for the duke, fufpeding nothing, in 
1675, came to Renjhourg to vifft hiip, and was there feized 
and put under a guard, till fuch time as he confented to re* 
linqui(h the advantages he had gained by the treaty of 
child ; after which, the king made hii^If maffer tiff Tom* 
ningertf the ftrongeft place in his dontinions, and purfuing 
his advantage reduced likewife IVifn-nr. He had ali^ fome 
fuccefs in the beginning of the next year, but his'*^6d* for- 
tune did not continue long*; ^for, being defeated by the 
Swedes^ in the famous battle of Lvnden^ he was from that 
time never able to do much againft them by land, though by 
Tea he was fortunate ; but at laft made peace witl} that crown 
«dipfiB-equal terms. He afterwards employed his forces againft 
the city of Hamburgh^ upon which the kings of Denmark 
always had pretenfions, which, twice in his reign, he had 
made turn to good account. In cheVear 1694, on thedtath 
of the duke of Holjietn Goitoi his Danijh majefty formed 
two claims upon that family, which were, for fome time ad- 
juffed by the mediation of the emperor, and the kings of 
GreauBriiain and Sweden^ JVilliam III. and Charles XII. 
whofe After the duke of Holflein had efpoufed. But in the 
laft years of his life thefe difturbances broke out again, and 
things were on the point of coming* to a rupture, when the 
king died in the month of September >699. 

His fon and fucceffor Frederick IV. ^a^ed precifely on his 
fathet’s prinr iples, and refolved to conipel the dukes of Hoi* 
Rein to remain dependent on the kings of Denmark for-'thc 
// - future; 



future ; in order to which, :Kc over-ran that country ; end 
undertook the (ie|e of Tonningen^ which gave occalion to 
the Ibhg war in the north at the beginning of the prefent 
century, 'rhc Englijh and Dutch^ as guarantees of the late 
peace, fehta powerful fleet into the Baltic^ and the king of 
^ Sweden^ at the fame lime^ befieged Copenhagen^ fo that the 
Danes were obliged to conclude the famous treaty of Tra^ 
vendahly on the x8ch eii^Augufty 1700. It was ftipulated in 
this treaty, that the houlb of HoljUin fbould, for the futur^ 
enjoy the fame rights with other fovereigns ; that the duke 
fttould be at liberty fo raife troops, and build forts in his.own 
^dominions^ provided they were two miles diftant from «ny 
fortrefs belonging to the p.7/2^r,,and at lead a mile from their 
fifontierf.«« It was likewife agreed, that the crown of Den-- 
mark (hould pay the duke of HoljUin 250,000 crowns, and 
that the chapter of Lubec fliculd be at liberty to elccl a prince 
of Holflein for their bifhop. * 

• the king oi Denmark availiijg himfelf of the 

feifor'iuVies of Charles XII. took the town of Stads and the 
duchy of Bremen \ but the fame year his army was beaten by 
the Swedesy wh^ afterwards burnt the fine town of Aliena to 
the ground. In 1714 aifd 1715, he had great faccefs againft 
the Swedes both by fea and land 5 and, in 1716, he drove, 
ihcin iq^irely out of the places they had conquered in Nor* 
tvayy and in conjijn?!i'on with the PruJJians reduced IPlfmar^ 
after which he did not the war with the fame vigour fur 
inan)uu«&w, but chiefly <)ccaufc he faw that his fuccefs 
would be Icfs advaiv.agcous to himfelf than to his allies. 
'This made him the more incHliabl^to peace, which was con- 
cluded under the mediatiAt of Geor^-e I. king of Gieal iJri- 
tain, in 1720. ^ 3 y this t.'Ctity, his obcained 

all that he c»uld reafonably expect ; and, which to 
a tnat:er of great conrequtncf, he procured the g^ar.-iinee of 
the king of Ffance for the pclVcfl'.on of the duchy ol S/e/ivicy 
and ^hc king of Great- Jirhain renewed his, which had bccq 
given before. 

•His fon, the late king Chrijlicrn VI. afeended the throne 
cf his anceflors with univerfal reputation. He had, in his 
father’s life-time, been very attentive to me ccnccrns cf the 
Eajl’ India company, and had been in a great ineafure the 
fupport of it ; which induced the people to hope that a parti- 
cular re^^ard flir trade wyuid be the piincipal view of his 
reign ; and fo indeed it proved. At his very acceflion to the 
government he made niiiny changes, but all of them fuch as 
gave great fatisfafiion his fu’^ecls. Irf 1732^116 acceded 
. 10 ll)g tieary betwwcn the courts of Henna and Peieyjhurg. by 
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ivhich be obtained their guarantee for his* own, anj became 
himfclf guarantee for their dominions, and of the Pragmatic 
San^Sion. In virtue of a feparate article of this ireaty, the 
king obliged himfdf to pay the duke of tiolfiein a million of * 
rixdollars, provided he renounced Ms prQtcnfions on the du« 
chy of Slefouic. In fine, during thc^ courfc of fixteen yeais 
that he reigned, he never fell into one falfe ftep againfi the 
i|}jtcre({s of his crown, or to the prejudice of his fubjedis ; fo 
that, as no prince ^f his time was more beloved or better 
obeyed while living, hardly any at their death have been * 
more fincerely or univerfally lamented. • 

His fon Frederick V. the prefent^poflefTur of the ihrone» 
fucceeded toil July 7.6^ 17461 in the 23d year of*his age. 
He erpoufed about three years before, the princefs Louija of 
Gnat Britain^ by whom he an heir apparent, Chrijlian^ 
born January 29, 1749- His queen died, Decend^r ry, 
1751. The king bas fteadily purfued his father’s 
maintaining peace, improving the trade, and encouraging 
the induftry of his fubjedls. His application to bufinefs^ 
joined to a confiant and well- rcgula^ted occcnomy, has en- 
abled him not onlv to live within the bounds of his revenue, 
but to make confidcrable favings. It is incredible to what a 
degree the face of affairs has been chanr^d within iJe time 
of his own and his father’s prudent ac/thi niff rat ion. New 
ports have been opened, which fjis t^en owing to the open- 
ing new channels of trade ; the flipping of ihe^JUanes has 
been more than doubled, and tft^revenucs of (he crown have 
increafed in the fame proportion within that fmall ipace. 
'I'he court is fplendid without profiiAon, the king rich with- 
out opprcflion, the miniffers attentive to the 8utys of their 
£<j/bge^ive ftstions, not only from the example of their maf- 
ccr, but from the fenfe they have that a contrary behaviour 
would infallibly draw upon them immediate dlfgrace. Adored 
at home, and refpecied abroad, the lAng is only attentive to 
preferve and promote the happinefs of his fubjedh, in wbicb 
he places his own. 

Towards the eJofe of the late war, Denmark was fomc- 
what alarmed by the difputes with the houfe of Holjlein^ 
which might have had ferious confequcnces, if the Rujfum 
emperor ^eter \\l, had lived to execute his intentions; but 
his untimely death put an end to them for the prefent. 
In* this critical fituacion, the king cf Denmark a 61 cd with 
prudence pud circumrpedlion, and though he ffiewed he was 
well tlifpqfed^ compromife rnatters upon moderate terms» 
he difcovercJ, *at the fame time, by the arrr.anp.cnts made, 
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diat ke was !a a cooditioo* in cafe of being attacked, to de- 
fend himfelf. 

The Dana have been formerly efteem^ a very warlike 
nation, and though from the misfortunes in their wars with 
the SuuAst their power is much diminiihed ; yet the credit 
of the Damflf troops is itfll very good. The forces the king 
keeps up are very well {Aid and difciplined, and are numerous 
enough to fecure his dominions againft any invafion, mpre 
efpemlly as his fleet is in excellent order, and as the Dtu^Jb 
, feamen and the Nerwtgians are juftly reputed the heft in the 
' north. , 

The laws of this country have been defervedly in refla- 
tion, as,lying within a very narrow compafs, and tne adrni- 
niftration of juftice is fo well looked after, that fuics in this 
country are but feto, and thofe very fpeedily determined. The 
king mskes and repeals lawst as to him appears neceflary 
i h|^tbegg od of his fubjeds ; but the crown has always ufed 
with much moderation and dfleretion : fo that as 
Dtmnark may be laid to be the only legal abiblute goverit- 
nent in Eurtptt perhaps, in the world, the people have had 
left realbn to Yegret the change made by themfelves than 
could well have been exuded ; and if their monarchs copy 
after ^e example of tlreir prefent king, the Danis will feel 
fewer ^ils from fhgwant of Jiberty, than in other nations 
are produced by the al^'fe^ .t. 
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C H A*P. XIII. ‘ 

Of Great Britain ani^ Ireland, tht 'principal of tb« 
European JflPtnds, • 

t 

T he ifland of Great Britain lies in longitude {Temriff Situaihnt 
being the meridiali) between 9 | and 17 and be- di<vifi 
tween 50 and 59 deg* of north latitude* The fouthern di- a^d •ixtemt 
vifion of this ifland, or that part of it called England^ is ^ Great- 
bounded by Scotland on the north ; the German^Sea^ which Brl^n. 
feparates it from Germany and \he Netherlands^ on shd* call ; 
by the Englijb channel, which divides it from France^ on the 
fouth ; and by St. Georgia channel, which feparates it from 
Ireland on the weft. It is 360 miles from north to fob^h, and 
300 in breadth from eaft to weft, in the wideft part^ ^ 

The northern divlfion, called Scotland^ is bounded kmvKIr 
fodth by the Irijh-Sea and England^ on the eaft>y the Ger^ 
man-Ocean ; on the north by the Deucaledonian Sea ; and on 
tht vetHhy Atlantic-Ocean : It is about 7.1^ Scots miles in 
length ; and in breadth, in the wideft part, about 140. 

IRELAND^ fituaied between lon^udc 5. 40. SituffthH 

weft from Lon^n^ and betweeiy^i. i67*^^55. 20.^Niorih 
latitude, is an ifland feparated and Scotland ^Ireland. 

St. Georges channel on the eaft 

on the north and nonh-caft i , mouth chan- 

nel on the fouth ; and the Atlanilx-Oceanjon ll?e weft : It is 
reckoned to be about 300 miles in Icnttth, and 150 in breadth, 
or to bear proportion to England aqd HVoles as 1^ to 30. 

A GREAT number of fmallcr iflands lie round Great Bri- Other 
fome CyOgle, as the IJle of Wight ^ the Ijle 0/ Man ^ See. ijlands. 
others, as it w'cre, in cluflers, as the Oikney-Ijles^ and other 
little flips, that arc frattered all along coafts of Scotland^ 

The three kingdoms have, on all Tides, very convenient 
harbours, and are accommodated with navigable rivers ini^sin/ttu^ 
abundance, which convey to them the riches Ef the fea and ation^ &c« 
of foreign nations. The advantage of the fea furrounding 
them, as it is a fecurity againft enemies, To it is all'o againft 
the violent colds to which the climate would otherwife be 
expofed ; for the tides and cenftant motion of the Tea fend us 
in kindly fort of vapour, which qiiaY>fies the natural fliarp- 
nefs of the air, even to fuch a degree, ftiat, in fome parts of 
Frame and Italy ^ they, feel mors^ of the. /*»inter than we do 
in England*^ foil in England and Irelaii l dotli, in a 
meaf^re, owe its fertility to the fains caufe ; the v.ipoijrs not 
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fihly mollifying; the air, and by that means nourifliing evefy 
vegetable, but they alfo furnifh us with gentle (howers in thetr 
proper fearons ; infomuch, that* our anceftors believed thefe 
mud needs be the Fortunate- IJJandsy fo much talked of by the 
Antients ; as having, of ^11 otherli, the beft claim to thofe 
natural bleilings ana delights, with which they made them 
abound. It cannot be Wll determined, whether it was more 
the courage and vigour of thefe wefterly inhabitants, than any 
natural caufe, which gave rife t.o the opinion, that, the IKr* 
ther weft we go, the conftitutipns of the*t>eople are more firm, 
and thetc courage greater. 

That part of Grea^ Britain which lies towards the/if^- 
irn-Of{^n is mountainous, as Cornwall fValcs^ and many 
large trails oiScotland\ but the inner parts are, generally, a plain 
champaign country, abounding with corn and pafture. 7'he 
mod r^maikable mountain, it may be called, is that con-* 
rSdge which runs from fouth to north, dividing, as it 
*wcre,' vhc whole iflaiul into the eaft anQ weft parts, and is 
by fome vJVi^cra called the Englijh Apennine. 

Originohf The inhabitants of the fcveral parts arc of a different ori- 
the inha- glnal : thofe of Cormtfdll and PFaies arc, in a great meafure, 
the poftericy of the ancirnt Britons \ who, upon the invafion, 
*iri'?>%<^.lhe and<Vhen of the Saxons^ betook themfelves 

lo tHoicmouniaifi cornel^ 'and out-fkirts ; and have ever 
fince prcYerved both and many of their fami- 

lies, TiOT:. any miy.iire cS.^'rcigners. Of late years, indeed, 
t\\t Cornijh a-c vome ovei*' o the £11^5//^ language, modes, 
and ways of living*: and the fVelch arc not Icfs polirc. 7 ^hc 
Sects are originally Infh^ but not without a mixture of £/V 7 j; 
who, though they v*fere fjbdued by the former, and fell un- 
der their j^overnmenf, could not yet 'be intirely cut off, any 
more than the conquered ufually arc in other kingdoms. ^.,1, 
Camden^ UJher^ StiUingJleety and many other hiftorians, are 
very pofitive, that th; weft parts of Scotland were peopled 
from Ireland \ and the Irijh^ which is their language, puts it 
beyond all diUnite but the exadl tkne when this did happen 
is a point the learned ftill differ about ; while the natives are 
fond of their own extraordinary antiquity, and their neigh- 
bours will not fufferthem Co run up 'their original too high. 
As for England^ though the Britons were for many hundred 
years in full poffefiiqn of it, and, after that, the Romans 
made a confiderable figure among us, yet we cannot well 
imagine there is much of the blood of either nation among 
us at this day. Tl.e teal Fritons^ tm'eed, may, with fome' 
r.afqn, value themfelves upon their defeent ihe Remans^ 
with whom, in fuch a vaft length of time, they could noc^^ 
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bat have frequent intermarriages, and fo incorporate them- 
felves, as it were, into one people. This they may iniift 
upon with more reafon# and lefs v«ntt'/, than feme among 
them do, who are fond <(f deriving their origin from the 
Trojans^ at firft hand: but whoever confiders hoiw the 
foreign wars, under tbcHate emperors, Cleared this kingdom 
of the Romans^ and now the prevailing power of the Saxons 
fwept off the miferable Britons^ will have but a mean opU 
k/ion ol our ti le to a defeent from ciiher. It is true, we 
have more of the Roman language to flicw than the Welch 
have ; but we have had it at fecond hand only, from the 
Normans ; whereas the remains thef; produce have been de- 
rived to them from age to' age, ever fince thoit 'Mutual 
correfpondence with the Romans ; fo that the Saxins^ and 
likewife the Danes^ who for many years over* ran the whole 
kingdom, and the Normans who conquered it, are tlt> princi- 
pal ingredients of the Englijl) nation at this day. v 

.And, as we are a compound of the northern 
of the Norman^ with French^ fo we feem to reia»mfomcihing 
of the temper and humour of both, keeping a" mean between 
the two: Frenchman is btifk, gay,'^and^airy j the NoU 

. lander and German una£tive, heavy, and unwieldy ; ihs Eng^ 
lijhman has neither fo much of the ft qualities, 
him to* levity, nor of the fec^J, fo make fairly 
chargeable with duincfs 5 his- nbt out- judg- 

ment, nor his judgment fuppr^ri/rjncy: tWlf^lFwencc is 
very remarkable in two pai oV, jph, war aV*'! learning; in war, 
what more notorious than the llownefi'Of iYie* tSermans^ the 
quick nefs of the French, and the f.rmncfs and bravery of the 
Englijh ? In learning, nothing is r^iore apparent than the bulks 
of lectures, comments, and common- pi aces, wl^.ich the firft 
^I'^ibve giver.rus ; the little whimfies, airy fallies, and pert cf- 
fays, we have had from the fecond ; and the folid argument, 
fubftantial matter, and true philofop^y, from the laft. 7'^^ 
French, indeed, have done great honour to learning, under 
the protedion of Lewis XIV. who eftablifhed a more lading 
name by his eminent patronage of it, than by the progrefs 
of his arms : they have alfo this advantage, that their Ian* 
guage, being underftood in moft parts of Europe, conveys 
their learning as far as it reaches. Could but our EngliJIj 
tongue be fettled in as many pan^ of the world, or would 
our great men make themfelves mauers of the Latin tongue, 
and write in a language fo univerfally known, our books 
would undoubtedly .make theij own w^'.y ; they would carry 
inllru£iluh -^abroad, and bring reputaiion our own 

Mod. Hist. Vol? P p But, 



Commer* BuT, in the main point of view we propofe to cohfider 
iialcoH* our prefent matter in^ when it is duly confidered what 
cernst and quantity of (hipping and water-craft of every kind are em- 
intirep f/pioyed in our home coaOing tUde round our iflands ; and 
Great Bri- U^cwife the (hipping employed to and from Great Britain 
it*? Ireland^ to out^’coloifics in Amerlsa ; and what quantity 

irciand. colonics employ aniEOng themfelvds : when thefe points 

are well weighed, our feamen and tonnage of (hipping would, 
perhaps, intitle us to the character ot a maritime power, tho’ 
we had no commerce with other natioitl. Yet, if wc had 
no commerce with other nations, and our neighbouring po- 
tentates £iad, and a commerce To wifely regulaceu, " that 
they we(( con Bant gainers by ft \ and we only carried on a 
domedic trade within our own territories ; (hould we not be at 
a kind of Band, with regard to wealth and power, while other 
nations^ere daily increaiing 4>oth ? Was this the Bate of 
V would it be poffible to maintain ourfelves an inde- 

^firiScn^^eople ? MuB we not rlwaysbe^’at the mercy of our 
mod p terk< neighbours, and become vaflfals to their will ? 

Let any m<&n converfant with the world, pafs but a tran- 
fient refledtion isn the (bite of mankind throughout the globe, 
and he will find, that fcarce any thing prevails, but a con- 
of civil, eccle/aBical, and military power againB 
the ^Vjfties and ^prfrtics dtf the whole human fpecies, ex- 
cept iit t^ little Britain and Ireland^ and 

their, d^^^vljcnt was it not the advance- 

ment of theTjjmp? jrce of uihr /ion in the days of our great 
queen Elizdvetrjj tl'^t lirB eriobled us to oppofe thofc chains 
of flavery which were ' fi» refolutely forged for us in Spain ? 
And has not our trade and^ navigation, ever fince, been the 
only means^ lihereby we could keep'pace with our enemies 
in riches and power, in order to defend ourfelves- againB 
tyranny and oppreffion, to which almoB the whole world is 
liable ? (Jan any man ^onfider thefe indifputable fads, and 
hefitate a moment, wbethef our trade is not fiiU the only 
«means left us, wheieby we can prote£l ourfelves from that 
bondage wherein other Bates are involved? Now, as this 
converfe with the world is the honeft way to flrengthen and 
enrich a nation, and the great difeourager of idlenefs and de- 
bauchery i and as we are fuuated by nature, and have geni- 
ufes proper for its cultivation, ought we not to make it our 
Body to manage it to its bighcB capacity of advancement 7 
which if we would in^earneft purfue, war Itfelf would be Bich 
an* advantage and fequrity to p.s, that lliould not only be 
of danger from our enemies, but comman^^-*^.-* trade of 
the world ; and, on the contrary, if that be negledet^ alt 
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the mSferles, attendants on flavery and poverty, that (ball 
happen to the nation, may be aferibed to tfur own improvi^ 
dence and iiiaflivity. 

We fee every day, that Ithe convenient fituation of any 
eflatc gives an eftimate, aVd raifes its pujehafe; and, with- 
out convenience, life i^lf would oe but a mere fpiration, 
fcarcc worth the valuing : Great Bfltain and Ireland then, 
certainly deferve to be valued and preferred to all na- 
ns on the earth, having both to fo great advanta£»c. 

They are iflands*placcd as a center to the circular globe, 
towa rds w hich, trade may draw a line from the vjjiole cir- 
cumteence; they are blcflcd with moderation of. every 
clement : no ton id zone feorenes, nor frigid zone 4>eAiimb5 
their natives, but a medium influence ftrengthens and beau- 
tifies their inhabitants, who arc of regular Ihapcs; neither 
an unwieldy nor pygmy breed? but fit to endure thc^toils of 
war, or peaceful labouis on the land : our climate 
der^, that the fun* neither exhales, nor the cold ^egma^' 
riles the fpirituous parts, but allows a j;<;mperaj|;afe between 
both j fo that our native imaginations apc fnrMw too airy for 
confideration, nor too dull for inventibrv^ th^ foil is highly 
prolific^ and where barrciiefs appears on the furface, the 
bowels arc enriched with valuable fn^jps. No Alpine 
tains, nor Holland hopy but a^clightiAj^rJriety ^ffuls and 
dales compafs the land ; 

burns up and chops the higher^iisfe/ it*? humbvSiiieadows 
thrive with verdure ; and wh^l^Aighty drown the 

vales, the hills grow fruitful by^ateriijji^ our fands, when 
tilled, produce a grateful plenty in* return to labour 5 our 
trees in general arc lofty and well iCopped, and^fFord us all 
the conveniencies we can exped ; our kingly oak* fo firmly 

»5ur (hipsf that our royal navy will ever prove an invinci- 
ble bulwark againft any daring foe ; our fruits are pleafanC 
and ufeful ; our cattle large, healthy, aft rong and numerous, 
and as good as the world produces for labour or for food $ 
their Ikins arc firm and of fuch contracted pores, that bet- " 
ter leather is no- where to be met with. Our wool is very 
good, and, if duly attended to, would equal the boafted Sego- 
via ; it is the pJi||ent of our chief manufactures, and gives us 
a plaudit in our cloth throughout the univerfe. W e have 
fowl in plenty, and that plenty good. In the bofom of our 
native earth arc hid riches, which arc* eafily obtained by the 
tn-tift and laborious, as tin, lead, cop*per, iron, coals, &c* 
Our land is plentifully veined with rlvcrs^ijcfrclhing the earth, 
and afFordkig^rieCy and plenty of fiOi. lotihort, the r|j|- 
tionyft a verdant field, indented with harbours around it, 
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where our (hipr, from their natural fituation, may ride ou 
the tempelluous f^orm* 

The fea, by Providence, is a wall which furrounds us, to 
defend us from tl^ Pharaoh thatlu^ld enflave us ; it is cham- 
pain and fervant coo; for by our^mips furrowing its waves, 
we fend plenty ouc,^ and'^jring the flt:hes of the moft diftant 
parts of the world into^our poileilion^’. It is wonderful to 
think, how feveral forts of hfli, in nuihbers innumerable, at 
certain feafons, vifit our coaft by divine appointment and na« 
tural inftin^I, for our fuftcnance ; and day by day are ready, 
not only yo furnifli us with food, but alfo to be made mer^ 

chandize of, to the enriching of the nation. * 

iT^i^arery obfervable, hovvneaven blefles us hy the courfe 
of the wind, that commonly blows wcfterly for above half 
of the year, which makes all our cape lands and bays, nppo- 
fitc tc^lie French and Dutch coafls, good roads for our (hips 
vyich fccurity ; for we are on the weather, and the 
the lec ihore: befides, our knchor-hold is trauch 
better ini5>\athcr tl\e French or Dutch ; for we have gene- 
rally a or hard gravel, whilft the French 

have only haK^rd^stor loofe faatds ; and the Flemings and 
Hollanders a greater number of fands on their coaft«, their 
Icfs depth, confequently their pons choaked up 
witn^ick-fandi i^Wicn o^^ Ihips ride fafe, cVen between 
our fands^by our 'g a weather (bore. 

cpitoinp.fe^S!;[fec what a rich heirefs, with an 
immenfe foJ,jngj^enjoyR\**''he gift of the great P'ather 
of the uni^ie ; we (hJald confide r, when this portion 
was given, gratitude duty Were expe£fed, that it might 
defeend as a jointure to Qiir pofierity. 

Linent Sre the ftaple manufadures of Scotland and Ire- 
land ; and the encouragement of the linens apd filheriueo^f 
the former, and the linens of the latter, can in no refpeA be 
iniuriQus to England ;.^but it is highly to the difadvantage of 
England to fupport either the French^ the German^ or the 
” Dutch linens ; becaufe the balance is highly againft her with 
the two former, and fo likewife with Hollands Why does 
Ireland carry on the clandefiine trade of wool with ' France^ 
but becaufe they have more than they can manufadure for 
thcmfelves, or fend in wool, or woollen yarn, to England? 
It is true, England encourages the importation of Irifls vltool, 
and woollen yarn ; ziU this importation proving fo beneficial, 
muft convey an ide^ bow highly injurious the clandeAifte 
exportation of woq), to France muft prove to thefe kingdomis^ 

J | France not gply fupplies herfelf with woolliic*KJ9iu£^ure», 
ut has interfered therein with ug in f oreign nations. Vone 
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would imagine, we apprehend, that to fuppofe the Frtnch 
import, in time of peace, at lead, doublK the quantity of 
Irijh wool the Engirjh do, in any lhape, is leyond the bounds 
of truth and probability rather to bei feared, that this 
will be thought a fuppofi^n far Ulow ^he mark ; yet, if 
France gains as much b^it as England^ we find it will not be 
lefs than two million/ per aymum* Should it be faid, that 
France^ obtaining the Irtjh wool clandeftinely, makes it come 
d^rcr to them than it docs to the EngliJJ) legally ; and that 
therefore, the gain flf France^ by the manufadliire of Lljh 
wool, cannot be fo great as it is to the Englijh to this it 
may BrfflW^cied, that the gre^ater quantity the French im- 
port, together with the benefits of exportation after* dyeing, 
may be prefumed to compenfite more than the occafional dif- 
advantage in point of price, ^ 

Within now about thirty years, the poffibility 
linens arriving at their prefent pcrfeaion, was lookf»d 
as clvhncrical, and t^as treated as fuch, in the capit^onteft 
ab6ut taking off the drawback, upon fhirM^rf^ortation of 
foreign*linens : but fa6l and experic^LsfefeT^cmonftratcd, 
that fonie worthy gentlemen were n!fft*orr ^n their fore- 
fight. Nor arc the linen manufu'iurcs the only pointy 
wherein thofe people, as well ihc c Ij^ve wond^ulTy 
improved within thefe twenty hiJhYi^ really 

made confiderable improvcmc#.?^ other cf^^jrjal par- 
ticulars, as in the. raifing of and^^lurtiips j in 

marling, gravelling, and linftVr^and ; ^ "K- .draining of 
bogs; in making butter and chctle; iii&Snning baize yainj 
in rearing calves, and in working miifeiT Wherefore, from 
the extraordinary fpirit of induftry and zeal for 4^0 advance- 
ment of commerce in that country, we may hope A fee their 
Iwf^.TS equal thofe of any foreign country whatfoever. I'hc 
wonderful improvements alfo, that have been made in Scct^^ 

' land^ are no way inferior \ and we luve reafon to expedt, 
that the filheries likcwifc will there increafe, to the intiie fa-, 
tisfadtion of the united kingdoms. 

The French arc the greateft rivals m our manufadlurcs ; 
but let care ^be taken to prevent their being fupplied with 
wool from England and Ireland^ and we (hall foon fee an al- 
teration therein. It is true, they have wool of their own \ 
but they cannot work it, fo as to injur^us at foreign markets, 
without oura or Iri/b. As this will be laying the axe to the 
root of the French commerce, docs it not become the wifdom 
of the nation to think, ferioufly «)f what A nearly and im- 
portantly cf H irf iis us ? ^ 

r ^ 
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Experience ^as fufficiencly convinced us, that war is 
not the way Co it out of the power of France to hurt us. 
Were we to exelt the Britijh bravery at the expence of an 
hundred millions^ more than wei h^e done, it is certain, that 
under fuch incumbrances, we qfould grievoufly wade our- 
felves ; but it is nKich it be doubtN!dj. whether we (hould gain 
any permanent advantage over FrancL For the art of war 
js now become a fcience, and indeefl, a trading one ; and 
France is often obliged to give their military people diverG>n 
abroad, led they (hould be troublefonte at home. War, 
therefore, every ten or twenty years Teems to be necedary to 
that nation ; but is not fo lo us, unlcfs defenfivvlyv- When 
the (iwjvd is drawn, befidcs thofc who imme:)iate)y engage, 
do we not fee other potentates, from various views and in- 
ftigations, drawn in on either fide ; and what was at (ird a 
coht^onLy between two, crunes at lad to involve twenty? 
mfore let us deal wish France^ and indeed, with all other 
by the peaceable arm of commarce ; let us bea^theni 
ur lCrv;9rior indudry in the acquifttion of fuch ufeful arts as 
will not only^ cnS^/./our own people, but invite all hither who 
are onpre (Ted countries ^ for plenty of people and of 

ufeful arts yieldocneacjal employment, and will give us fuch 
•4;Pl£t'r, that no nation,* nor any confederacy, will dare to in- 

fuiTV^ 

It is^e maintSKftwTa empire in this (ituation, 

that ou^b^o be th^l^i^^nt of view to our datefmen and 
pnciiois, a^f pliramong^*-^?^^! and Romans, Our con- 
dirution, Hxe is oflPa mixed nature \ but one may 

without partiality vanity affirm, that it is more happily 

compounded ; fo that ij^ajcdy and liberty trefpafs not upon 
each othgr^the prerogative of the prince being without rc- 
draint, where it may be exerterf for his fubj(;^s good^^:>''d 
the paramount prerogative being this, that the crown can do 
no hurt. It is mo^ evident therefore, that this day our 
princes can have no temptation to enterprize wars of con- 
qued, as in former times ; fo that a true fpirit of patriotifm 
can never be (hewn in oppofing projefls that will never be fee 
on foot ; and in this lies our great happinefs, that, having 
no views or pretenfions upon our neighbours, there is no folid, 
indeed, nor fo much as a plaulible ground for us to hate 
them, or they us. This is the true fundamental principle of 
our policy, that, in /elpedt to the affairs of the continent, 
we are not to be governed by any of thofe temporary or ac- 
cidental conveniciKies, wh^h very often, and that judly too, 
^afs for reafo^s ot date in other kingl^oms (i^frby this (in- 
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pfly by foreigners, 
pf Great Britain ; 


gle rale of their afting in conformity to ( 

(o far as' is confiftent with their own. 

Thers is a diftindion often made, chj 

between the interefts and the commerce! , 

bur, in reality, this is a S^^n^lion without a difTerence ; for 
the intereft and commecce^of the ^fitijh Empire are fo infe* 
parably united, that t^ey may be vesy well confidered as one 
and the fame. For obmmerce is that tie, by which the fe« 
i^al, and even the moft diflant parts of the empire, are 
connected and kept« together, fo as to be rendered parts of 
the fame whole, and to receive not only countenance and 
proteilifio^b'Jt warmth and nouriihment from th« f ital parts 
of our government, of which, if tve may be indulged fo 
figurative an expreflion, our monarchy is the head,*&nd our 
liberty the foul. Whatever therefore aflifts, promotes, and 
extends our commerce, is coi^fiftenc with our inter^ft ; and 
whatever weakens, impairs, or circumlcribes it, is re^ignant 
the^o. We may^eafily, confidering things in ‘ 

(acra if we confider them in any other, wc ihall dce^e*our- 
felvcs) derive from thence a true o£^e intereft of 

Great Britain^ and be able to judg^^t^M^lhat interell is 
really purfuAl, and when it is either^ 4 lC|§le£ied or aban- 
doned. 

We have omitted giving lye ai.ji. hiQory of GnjjJ^Ttffi^ 
tain and Ireland,^ and of theij ^ rm Qf^jjbvcrnm^lrfr fup|»f- 
ing them fuificiently known!?, numcrci^ hiftories, 

kQp already extant, and coq^/;i^*puW'?|ing»' 

CHAP, xrtf. 

Of the Giber £urof>ean Ifland}k>^^ 

ffiall begin with thole in the Or«0;r, and 

VV ^hc firft that occur, are, ijlands tf 

The Jxores^ denominated alfo xYa^erceras, and Wejiem-- the Atlan- 
Ijhnds, They are fituate between 25 and 32 degrees of«itic Ocean, 
weft longitude, and between 37 and 4.0 north latitude, 900 
miles weft of Portugal^ and as many eaft of Newfoundland^ 
lying almoft in the midway between Europe and America. 

'I'^hey are fubjedl to Portugal. St. Miebaeto^ the moft eaft- 
crly illand, is the largeft of the Azores^ being near an hun- 
dred miles in circumference 1 a mountainous but fruitful 
cobntry, abounding in corn, fruit, qjittle, filh, and fowl. 

This idand was twice invaded and plundered by the Englijh^ 
who got jcoijfideraUe booty irftbe reigflP ^f queen Elizabeth. 

Ttrejira is cftaAned the chief illand on account of its bavfag 
^ p 4 the 
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the bed harbour, a^d a good town, where the governor of 
thefe iflands reiide|l as well as the bifliop. This too is a 
mountainous counlry, but has a great deal of good arable ^ 
and pafture ground, and an excell^t breed of cattle. Here 
the Portuguf/i fleer conftanrly pudJ^ when they are home- 
ward bound from BrazU^yi/rUajOrihe Eaji- Indies. 

The Faro^Iflands lie between Icelam and Scotland^ and are 
fubje<Sl to Denmark. They are very ffciall and produce no 
corn. The inhabitants fubfift chiefly on fi(h and wild fowlS 
There are alfo a great many fmall iflMids on the coaft of 
■ Norway^ the chief of which are Maljirom and Hijieren. 

ICELAND is fituate between lo and ?.o degree^-^o P ^weft 
longitudei^ and 63 and 67 degrees of north latitude. The 
chief town is Skalholt^ where the Danijh governor refides. 

It is a poor barren country, and yields the fovereign little 
profit, ^he mod remarkable ahing in it is the vulcano of 
nj^sit^eskla. Corn will fcarce grow in any part of this 
^iQaVftf^^e inhabitants feed on the of bears, wolves, 
and foxe)^N^d make bread of dried fifh ground to powadr. 
Few trees gtSw-Uje^^bet juniper-lhrubs, birch, and willow. 
Their fi(h, wiife rJi|^ 0 nd herbs, are their greateft dainties. 

EAST-GRE^l^ti^ND is fituate between io%nd 30 deg. 
longitude, and 76 and 80 deg. of north latitude, it 
is cTaufc^by Demnarh^hMi uninhabited. The chief whale- 
fifhery is o|\the Dutch have in a great mca- 

fure engixj^^ to Whether EaJl^Greenland be % 

continent or ih^f]d,/fs uncer^f-}i/ome imagine it to be conti- 
guous to WeJl'G>'*vilandt l^no man ever made the experi- 
ment, ^ 

WEST-GREEN LAND^ is fituate between the meridian of 
Londm and^.^rir deg. wed longitude, and between 60 and 75 
deg. north latitude. It is inhabited by a barbaij)us peopla^ > 
among whom the Danes have Cent fame miflionaries to con- 
vert them to Chriftianity ; but there are no towns in the 
coitntry, nor any product that will tempt ftrangers to traffic 
wvith them. I'he fifliery on the coaft feems to be all that is 
worth contending for ; and this the Dutch make very free 
with, notwithflanding the reprefentations and menaces of the 
Danes upon that head. Wejl and EaJI-Greenland produce 
fcarce any trees or herbage. 

I/Innds cf The chief iflands of the Baltic-Sea^ arc, i. Thofe bc- 
$he fialtic- longing to Denmark^ of^hich Zealand^ the chitf and the fgat 
Sea. of the government, it a barren foil: no wheat will grow 
here, and there is but little good pafture ; great part of it is 
a foreft, and refein'^ for thexing^s game, the next 

la^eft ifland, lias barely corn fi^cient for the ihhabis^nts. 
The ifland of Laland is a fruicfulHcffiraQid fuppUes C^enbdgen 

< with 
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With wheat. The iflands of Langland^ 'afftir^ and Mona^ 
are indifferently fruitful, a. Gothland^ l^ndj and Rugen^ 
are fuljedt to Sweden. The laft is part of ^wedijh Pomerania^ 
feparaced from the continent by a narrow |hannel» not three 
miles over. The ifland^ thirty miles Jong, and near as 
many broad, and is a plentiful counwy, abending in corn and 
cattle ; the chief town Bergen^ whiwi has no wall, any more 
than the other towns, and confifts of about 400 houfes. 3. 

Wfedom and Wollin^ fubjcA to Prujfia^ which by being poflei- 
fed of them, commands the navigation of the Oder. The paf- 
Cage between thefe two iflands is called the Swin. 4. Ofel 
and Daghf^ fubjedl to RuJJia. They both lie Livonia. 

The iflands of the Meditei^aneaif {tOL are, ^ IJiandsef 

X. IVlCAy fltuate fifty miles eaft of Valencia in ^tf/n,and the Medi« 
as many fouth-weft of Majorca. It is about thirty miles terranean 
long, and twenty-four broatl, a mountainous coumry, the Sea. 
chief produce fait, of whjch they export large quantises. It 
is fubjedl; to Spainpvnda ^ * 

'‘2. MAJORCA^ which is fituate about eighty jsflles fouth 
of the coaft of Catalonia^ and 100 Valencia. It 

is about fixey miles lopg, and forty^j^ye^^^. The courib- 
iry is mountainous, but produces cor^fCfi^, oil, and fruit, 
and has feveral good harbours. This was the chief of thofe ^ 

Iflands called bvthe ancients,* famcais for th^iHK^fsT 
3, MINORCA^ fituatc^y^oft fcwh of the 

Coafl of Catalonia in Spain^ ari twentv^iles eaft of 

the ifland of Majorca, is tbj5?i|r^5?iTes long, ||€ twelve broad, 
Incumbered with barren bills, %$nd only v: 4 tiablc for its fecure 
and capacious harbour of Port where the largeft 

fleets may ride fafe from tempeft^^"^enemic9, the entrance 
being defended by platforms of guns, and foir\ ^rongly for- 
r^riiicd. TJ>c EngUJh made a conqucft of it in the year 1708, 
which was confirmed to them by the peace of Utrecht, in 
1713; and the harbour has fince be?n of infinite fervice to 
the EngUJh, as here they repair thtir Ihips, and here* the 
merchant (hips lie in fafety till they can meet with convoy^. 

In April 1756, this ifland was invaded by 13,000 French 
under the duke de RicheUeu, who became mafters of the 


whole by the furrender of St. Philip^o caftle, J^tte 29 fol- 
lowing,’ after a fiege of two months, having been bravely 
defended by the l^te lord Blakeney, the lieutenant-governor : 
Minorca has (ince been rcftored tm the Bnglijh by the late 
oefinitive treaty of peace. • 

4. CORSICA, fituate 100 miles fouth of Genoat fixty 
fouth Leghorn in Tvfcany, ancf^iimarated fjom Sar- 

i^via by the narrow ftrait ot Bo^acio. if is 1 10 milit in 
in b/e«xHh, The face of the country is 
^ w . moun- 
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mountainous, rock |, and covered with wood. The air is 
pretty good, but foil barren; however, it produces corn, 
and wine enough mr the natives, but has very little to traffic 
with. It was taktp from the Saracens by the Genoefe and 
Pifansy who dtvjd d it between th^ for fome time ; but 
at length the Geni^e expelled theXPi/Zr/rr, and their v’ceroy 
is governor of the ifland/ The doge of Genoa is crowned at 
his acceffion as king of Corfica^ The natives have for many 
years been in arms againil their fovereigns, the republic o 6 
CUnoaj for which they affign the tyranpy of that govern- 
ment, while the Genoefe charge them with being a feditious 
fadlious pitiyjlc. 7 'hcy weie not long fincc reduced verg low 
by the emperor of Germcmy^ and afterwards by the French^ 
who feVk ^Tome forces to the affiftance of the Genoefe \ but 
of late they h^ve recovered under the fpirited conJinSl of 
their general Paoli^ and almcll driven the Genoefe out of 
the * 

lituate about 150 m^cs weft of Leghorn 
in and 120 miles north-weft of Sicily^ is 140 milbs 

in length froca^nortj|ES^oJputh,and fixty miles in breadth from 
cjft to weft. dtvcrilfied with hills and vallies; 

the mountains inSv»*'^«ffth are very high, 'rbc climate is 
warm, and the air not reckoned healthful. The foil is veiy 
mit^fi^yhere it i^manured, moducing corn, wine, and oil, 
in great (i^ty ; buy^hc fo indolent, that little 

tmprovemetK^is madc^ Phemcians and Greeks 

. firft fent colonies to *tfits^iflt dj^ and erected feveral fmall 
ftjtcs, as they hativdone in inllMomh of Italy and Sicily, The 
Cai thaginians fucceea^*^ them, and had almoft the dominion 
of the whole ifland. 'lIvV Romans difpofleited the Cartba^ 
ginians. "The Saracens invMed it in the eighth century, as 
they did N 9 p/es and Sicily. The republics of Genoa and' Pift^ 
I ecovered part of the ifland from them. Pope B 3 iiface took 
upon him to transfer the ifland to the king of Arragon^ who 
fub<lucd the Genoife^ Pijhns^ and the reft of the inhabitants, 
and annexed it to his own dominions ; and it remained united 
to the crown of Spain till the allies made a conqueft of it in 
1708, and it was allotted to the emperor at the peace of 
in 1713. Th^ Spaniards recovered it in 1717, but 
weie obliged to abandon it two years after, when it was 
conferred on the duke of Savoy^ in lieu of the kingdom of 
Sicily^ in 1 7 1 9 ; and his jpn, the prefent king of Sardima% is 
now fovereign of this ^fland, the revenues of which fcarct 
exceed the charges of the government. 

6. SICILT^ di^i«J from ftaly by the narrow flrait of 
fkt^ina^ .which «i^ot feven miles over. ThifItiSiiiS is 
HiUcs in length, and 100 in breadth. It lies^a p .wai^v 

cli- 
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climate, but the 'air is healthful, bein refreOied by Tea 
breezes on every fide. Both hills and ^llies are exceeding 
fruitful, no country producing more coril wine, oil, and filk, 
in pri^ortion to its dimenfions s from wnence old Rome was 
principally fupplied with proviHons whed it abounded with 
people. The fillc, raw or manufa^uredy with the other pro- 
duce of the ifland, are exported inV^g^ quantities from Mef- 
Jina^ where a conful from almoft every nation in Europe 
*?Tefides, to manage and prote£l the trade of his nation ; and 
of late years the Sicilians have traded with Turky^ and the 
coaft of Barbary^ which they never did before their late king 
don Carlas afcended the throne. The moft noted of the 
mountains in this ifland is that of Etna^ now called Gibel/o, 
a terrible vulcano, fiiuate in the province of l^cd bemona. 
This mountain is fixty miles in circumference, and at the 
top there is a bafon of burnyig fulphur fix miles rognd, from 
whence fometimes ilfiie rivers of melted minerals^at run 
down into the fipi. The hill is fo high, that *rouj3d 'the 
bafon there is a circle of fnow great part of the yeiir. Before 
any great eruption there is generallj^*^^ earthquake. The 
port town of Catania was overtur>f[t^' 5 Hr;ap earthquake in 
1693, and 18,000 people perifiied 'By : 1 S 9 t^^^yracuJey once the 
greateft city of the ifland, has been fo often demoliflied by 
earthquakes, that very little ^it remain^t prefehf . '^’^ThSre 
are eight fmall iflands, lie n^r the coaft of 

Sicily^ to which the inhabTtau nainpi^f Malta and 

Vulcania^ feigned by the qg> is % be the f^^fh of Molus and 
l^ulcan^ the chief of whicti r^Lipari^ whence they are 
ufually called the Lipari JJlanas. Tw^'.^f them are vulcanoes, 
as Sirombolo and Hlera. The-'^/hall iflands of Levanzo^ 
Maritima^ and Favagnana^ lie dt the weft of the ifland. 
Sicily was alfo called Trinacriay from its trisfngular form. 
The Greeks and Carthaginians divided it between them, but 
were both fubdued or expelled by the Romans^ who reduced 
it into the form of a province. It^followed the fortune of 
Italy in its fcveral revolutions, until the Sicilian vcfpers Jn 
128a, when the natives malTacted their French mafters, woo 
had then the dominion of it. The French were fucceeded 
by the Spaniards until the year 1707, when they were driven 
from thence by the Imperialifts ; and at the peace of Utrecht 
this ifland was allotted to the duke of Savoy^ with the title 
of king. The Spaniards invaded ^t in 1718, but were forced 
^to abandon it again $ and then it w^s conferred on the lato 
emperor Chark VI. who held it till the year 1735, when 
the wire driven %ut of thlir»ifland, and of all their 

^/rtf/rtlblmnions; and don Carlos y the king of Spain*d^AM&. 
kIpPs b^ 4 hg,^^iMers of Parma bis iecond queen^ was advanced 
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to the throne of NmUs and Sicify^ which were confirmed to 
him by the fubfewent peace, on condition of hia retin- 
quifliing Milan^ Plrintf, and ki\ the reft of the emperor’s 
Italian dominions, which the Spaniards and French had taken 
from him in that wih. 

7. formerly l/tf/Z/tf, (ituatc in 15 degrees caft 

longitude, and 35 degree/, 15 minutes north latitude, 60 
miles fouth of Cape PaJJaro in Sicily ^ is of an oval figure^ 
twenty miles long, and twelve broad. The air is clear and^ 
healthful, but excefiive hot, when not oooled by the fea- 
'•breezes. The illand is all a white foft rock, covered with a 
foot of godtkvegetable earth, producing great quantities of 
cotton,, indigo, oranges,* lemoAs, olives, figs, and other 
fruits, wifh great plenty of pulfe and other gardcn-ilu(F; but 
Very little corn or wine, with which the inhabitants ate fup- 
plied chi^y from Sicily ; nor have they any wood except 
fruit tre^s, on the iH^iid. I'he town of Malta or Valetta^ 
is magnifKtnrly built, firrongly fortified, and has an excellent 
harbour. ^Charles V. emperor oi Germany and king of Spain^ 
gave it to the John of Jerufalem in 1530, 

whofe predereliaj^^^^^ifhed themfelvcs in the delence 
of the Holy Land^^dSr^t prote^ion of the pilgrims who 
t ed thither. When the Chriftians weic driven out of 
the/xS^H^^^ by the Saracens^i^^e knights retired xo Cyprus^ 
They afcertlijards tool^^ ^an|^- Rhodes from the Infidels, 
and defendedS^ again fltaWjlillr^ower for 200 years ; and 
then, furrenderntjg it upon^qiiourable terms, retired to 
Malta \ and whe?)N(&A*/»4r/!i, ^e Turkijh emperor, invaded 
Malia^ they obligcd^^K^ to abandon the illand, after he 
had loft 20,000 men beH>;^ their walls. Thcfe knights 
confift of fcvjjN^veral Roman Catholic nations, and Are all 
of ancient, noble families. The grand crofles, a^ they are 
called, are the heads of each nation, and are Uiled grand pri- 
ors. Kach of them has his convent of knights, and they have 
efiatdi, or commaiideries^in the refpeflive nations to whicl^ 
th^y belong. Thefe priors eledt a grand mafter, who is (fie 
chief commander in the ifland. They have a Iquadron of 
men of war,' and land forces, and are engaged in a perpetual 
war againft the TWrir, Algerines^ and other Mohammedan 
powers. The Knights make vows of celibacy and chaftity ; 
iiotwithftandmg which, every mm keeps as many concubines 
as he pleafes, who are, foC the moft part Grecian beauties,^ 
which they take in the ifiands of the Archipelago^ fubje£); to 
Turky. - » . . 

1^£RE are feyip:^ other fmall ifiands on of 

/r^iij|!^afticularly near Naples and Tufeany^ the chief of which 
Capri ^ Jfebia^ Precita^ Ponza^ Gigli 9^ Elpa^tkosofisi CiA 

prarig^ 
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prariat GergmUt and Mahria. Of thefe^^ is much taken 
notice of for its noble ruins. It is fituauf at the entrance of 
the gulph of Naples^ about three miles from the continent, 
being about four miles long, and one broad. This was the 
refidence of the emperor Augujlus for fo^je time, and after- 
wards of Tiberius for many ycarst^ The moft confidcrablc 
ruin {lands at the extremity of the cadern promontory, where 
. there are {till fcveilil apartments left, very lofty, and arched 
at the cop. Some years ago, there was difeovered a paved 
road, running underground from the top of the mountain to 
the fea-lide. What recommended this illand,|o Tihtvius 
was, the temperate healthful air, bping warm in v/mtev and 
cool in fummer, and its inacceflible coaft, whiebis^fo very 
fteep, that a fmall number of men may defeiul it againfl ?(i 
army. And here it is conjedtured that emperor had ddle- 
rent refidences, according to the dilFercnt <•: the 

year. The whole i{land was cut out into caiy'''^irccr.ts, 
adorned with palaces, and planted with as great a variety 
of groyes^nd gardens as the ground would admit : and the 
works un^r*grouud were more evrraordjnniy than rbofc on 
thefurface; for the rocks were all with hi*'!;- 

ways, grottoes, galleries, bagnios, and fubcerrancous retire- 
ments, which fuited the brutal plcafurcs ol thnt ejirv^Mrs- 
and were afterwards demoliOxed by the Jiomamy i(^»ietc{l'*rton 
of the unnatural and lafcivs^'^ fciane'‘/*whtch been aded 
there. The reft of the i{lands 0.^1 this coa^/ do not merit 
a particular defeription ; nchher do the ^i^nhds in the Adri^ 
atic and Ionian fca, four of Which, Corfu^ Clr- 

phaloniaj and Zant, are fubjed to^ Venice i but Leucuclia be- 
longs H^the Turks, 

Th^^rincipal i{lands of the Archipelago^ or Egcan and 
• Levant fos, are, Iflands 

1. NEGRO PONT the -ancient Eulaa^ ftretching from 
the fouth-caft to the north-we{l:, al,png the eaftern of P*=^*^S*** 

Achaia or Livadia^ from which it is feparated by a narrow 
channel, called the Euripus, The ifland is ninety mil^s 
long, and twenty-five broad in the widefl part. Before the 
chief: town of the fame name, there ufually lies a fieet of 
Turkifi galliea, and the capcain-balTa, or admiral of the 
,%urkijh fleet, is vicerw of tbb ifland, and the adjacent 
continent of Greece. The iflafid abounds in com, wine, 
ond fruit ; but what is moft taken^ notice of, is the uncom- 
mon tides in the Euripus^ or Tea betSreen the ifland and the 
continent. Tfaerc.,are ibmetbnes reg^r, and at others ir- 
rejwlaiS u^w^rding to the age of the moT^} from the l^rjie 
laft d ays of the old mreon to the 8ch of the new,* they aire 
' ^guia'^otPt^^th day they begin to be irregular, and flow 

4 twelve , 



CvHclufion of 

twelve, thirteen^^ « fourteen limes in twenty- four hours, and 
ebb as often. f 

' a. LEMNOSf^ot Stalimne, is (ituate on the north part 
of the ArMptlago^ of a fquare form, twenty-five miles in 
length of each about fevehty miles fouth of Mount Aihos^ 
on the continent of Greef^ It produces plenty of corn and 
wine, but its principal ri&es arife from a mineral earth, called 
terra lemnia and ligillata, from a feal the Turks put upon 
every parcel that is fold to foreigners : it is faid to have great 
virtues in healing wounds, expelling poifon* flopping fluxes, &c. 

3 : Chios^ lies near the weft coafl of Ionia in the 

Ltjfir Apa^ about eighty mijes weft of Smyrna^ and is 
about '190 miles in circumference. It is a rocky mountainous 
country, not a river or fpring in it, and no corn but what 
is brought from Candia^ov the continent of Afta. They have 
wine in great plenty, which is^ckoned the beft in Gnece, 
with^dil and filk ; and they have manufadlures of filk, velvet, 
gold,** and filver fluffs. Their moft profltable plant is the 
lentifk-tree, from which the gum called maftiq^ifliies, the 
profit whereof the government in a manner monopolizes, 
obliging the it to their « agents at what price 

they pleafe to fet upon it. This ifland is populous, the in> 
confiflii^ of Turks^ Latins^ and Greeks^ being com- 
puted 420,0^. The Greeks are the moft numerous. 

Their wom^p are nli^ofied greatefl wits, as well as 
beauties, in tRfe part ofcile world. 

4. SAMOSi^^^^zte, near the coafl of the Lejfer Afta^ 

almofl oppofice fcarce feven miles from the con- 

tinent, being about tmlt^jmiles long, and fifteen broad, A 
chain of mountains runs^rough the middle of tUi ifland, 
being of marble, but covered- with a ftaple^SF good 
earth, producing wine, oil, pomegranates, filk, ^fruit-trees, 
and other plants. The mufeadine wine is much admired ; 
theys is alfo fine wool which the Frrirf^purchafe. Here are 
great remains of antiquity, particularly of the ancient city of 
SdntoSf and of funo's temple, patronefs of the ifland. T^irr- 
nefort fays, there is nothing in the to compare to them; 
abundance of marble pillars, which once fupported temples 
or portico’s, lie negledcd by the Turks. 

5. PATMOSf lies north of and is about twen^ 

mites round. It is one of the barreneft iflands in the Ar- 
ehipelago^ full of rocks and ftony mountains, without treca 
or herbage, and not ativer or fpring in the ifland which is 
not dry in fummerp^but thechaven of Seals is one of the 
mpft commodioi^. ports in the Mediterranean .*#ste*honvent 

, of St. yohn is lituated three miles fouth of Seals ; th^toilding 
called the herinicage of die apocalypfe, on the 

V '* convent. 
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cotiveiit» has a vary mean appearance ; tie dhaf^l is about 
eight pices long and five broad; on the tight of it is Si* 
yohn% grotto, the entrance of jyhich is feven feet high, with 
a fquare pillar in the middle; in the roofihey (hew a crack 
in the rock through which, according toiheir tradition, the 
Holy Ghoft dictated the revelation^ ‘which St. John wrote 
in his banilhmcnt, which happened in the reign of Do^ 
fnitian^ A. D. 95 - 

6. RHODES is (ituate twenty miles fouth-wefl: of the 


continent of the Lejfer Auftria^ and is about fifty miles long, 
and twenty-five broad. It abounds in good wine, fruit, and 
all manner of provilion but corn, which is imported from 
the neighbouring continent. * At the mouth of the, harbour 
of Rhodesy which is fifty fathom wide, flood the coioHlis of 
brafs, efleemed one of the wonders of the world, one foot 
being placed on one fide of the harbour, and the other foot 
on the other fide, (o that fhips pafTed between its leg!^: the 
face of the colofltts reprefented the fun, to whom this image 
was dedicated ; the height of it was feventy cubits (about 
135 feet) and it held in one hand a lijrlit houfe for the di- 
rection of mariners. The Rhodian^ .wcr-* once the nioft 
confiderable naval power in the Medlurrantan^ and in(li- 
tuted laws for the regulation of navigation and comrr«*-'?(r, 
callid the Rhodian laws, by which maritinib caufes were de- 
cided in all Che provinces' the F jman em>ire. The 
knights of St. John of JeruJalem be:.ig obliged .0 retire from 
Paleftine^ invaded this ifland, and took ir ',om the Turks 
about the year 1308, and defended it ap .«n{l all the power 
of chat empire till the year 1 522. 

.7. CANDIA^ the ancient Cv if, about 200 miles lonp, 
and Axty broad, is almofl equally diflant from Afta^ 

and Africa. There are no confiderable rivers in the ifland ; 
Lethe is one of the larged dreams. Mount Ida covers the 
middle of the ifland, and is for the tpod part a barren rock, 
fcarce any tree or herbage upon it ; but the vallies are full 
of vine-yards, olive-yards, myrtles, laurels, oranges, ami' 
lemons, intermixed with other fruits^ and fine corn-fields : 
their wines, both white and red, are exquifitcly good. The 
city of Candia or Mutium^ the capital, is'fituate on a bay of 
fez about the middle of the north fide of the ifland, and 
was once a good harbour, but is at prefent choaked up. The 
fiege of this city is famous in hidory! the Turks invefled it 
in the beginning of the year 1645, garrifqn having 

held out till the latter end ofijSep/emher 1669, furrendered 
at laft upor. |*«yiourable terms, after they ! ^d been dorme<i^ 
fifty-fix times. The Venetians lod upwards of 80^000 men," 
am the^YfFiff 180,000^ during ihe fiege. 
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Opl^^ tb^coaft-pf Syria tj^ 
iSi}llo^ oiUcs diftaat. It iif^i^c , 

70 br<)ad, and is Aippofed to have ob*r. 
td the name of Cyprus^ from the great number of cypr^ 
l ip it. Th 4 air is hot, dry, and not very healthful* 


ip it* Th 4 air is hot, dry, and not very healthful* 
&il produces coriu wine, oil, cotton, fait, wool, and 
. jihtndM 0 ]k- ' The traffic of the inhabitants is very confide- 
fable, andconfuls from almoft every European nation re- 
£de here* The chief town is Nicojiat the feat of the Turktjh 
.yicproy, and formerly the refidence o^iis kings. The chief 
icnountain bears the name of Olympus^ of which name there 
.are feverai more in Turky. Here are no fprings or rivers 
but fu«l2 are produced by the^annual rains* This ifland, an- 
ciently dedicated to Venus^ has been under the dominion of 
the Mgyptiansy Phenicians^ Perjians^ Greeks^ Romansj Saracens^ 
Venetians^ and Turku Richard I. king of England^ meeting 
with £n unhofpitable reception here, fubdued the ifland, and 
tranferred his right of it to Guy Lujtgnari^ titular king of Je* 
rufalem^ whofe defeendants transferred it to the ftate of Venice^ 
from whom the Turki cook it in the year 1570, and have ever 
iince remaindoi^^poir I&on of it- While it was in the hands 
of the Chrillians it was well peopled,* having &0O or 1000* 
vi,l^<;e$ \ but it is fo thinly inhabited at prefent, that half the 
lands If^ncultlvated* The prefent inhabitants are Turksf,' 
yews^ yfrm/itanSf and .le few Latin Chrifiians ; but 

the much thujnoft numerous* 


Besides U^fe iilands, feveral others ^ere formerly of 
fome note, as TerJaios^ Skyros or Scirio^ Lejbos or Mytelene^ 
Delos in the center oa 4 se Cyclades^ which are about fifty in 
number, Paros and CyWt. isa, Santorini^ which is one of 
foutheroioilmflands in the Archipelago^ of about thirty-hre 
miles in circumference, is a kind of pumice- ftone rock, cove* e « 
over with about a foot of earth, raifed out of the Tea by a vui- 
cano> as. were two or t^rce other finall iflsnds hear it : Santorini 
appeared in the year 170.7* The vulcano, which formed 
-this mandf was preceded, in the adjacent iflauds^ by violent 
convulfioos of -the earth, followed, by a. thick fpioke vvhich 
arofis out ojf the fea in the day-time, and flames of fire in the 
ntgbt^ accompanied with a dreadful roaring noife under gfbund^ 
like thunder or the firing of great guns. 
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